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PURGEONS’  HALL- 


Until  the  year  1809,  surgeons  were 
united  by  virtue  of  the  old  charter 
granted  by  Henry  VI If.  by  which  they 
stood  incorporated  with  the  Barbers: 
but  at  the  time  alluded  to,  they  ob¬ 
tained  a  new  one,  which  constituted 
them  a  separate  body  ;  since  which, 
various  legislative  and  other  enact¬ 
ments  and  regulations  inter  se,  have 
been  adopted  and  put  in  force  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  utility  and  indivisible  re¬ 
spectability.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
wise  measures,  we  can  still  boast  of 
hordes  of  Ba  rbe n-aus  Surgeons ,  whose 
propensity  for  the  Old  School  seems 
nndiminished,  as  well  as  determined 
never  to  be  annihilated,  by  all  the  pro¬ 
jectiles  of  the  new  one. 

Surgeons’  Hall,  or  the  Royal  Col- 

Vol.  I. 


lege  of  Surgeons,  is  a  dignified  edifice 
of  the  Ionic  Order,  with  an  elegant 
portico,  on  the  frieze  of  which  are  in¬ 
scribed  the  words  “  Collegium  Re¬ 
gale  Chirurgorum,”  &c.  On  the 
summit  are  placed  the  arms  of  the 
college,  supported  by  Machaon  and 
Podalirius,  sons  of  iEsculapius. 

The  interior  of  the  Royal  College  is 
grand,  spacious,  and  commodious  ;  the 
museum  is  an  extensive  building,  of  an 
oblong  form,  with  galleries.  Amongst 
its  valuable  materials  is  the  admirable 
and  extensive  collection  of  the  great 
John  Hunter,  purchased  by  order 
of  government.  “In  this  collection," 
to  use  the  words  of  SirEverard  Home, 
“  we  find  an  attempt  to  expose  to  view 
the  gradations  of  nature,  from  the 
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simple  state  in  which  life  is  found  to  Gale,  who  bequeathed  funds  for  that 
exist,  up  to  the  most  perfect  and  most  purpose:  independent  of  these  the  Hun- 
complex  of  the  animal  creation, — man  terian  Oration,  recently  instituted,  is 
himself.”  It  contains  preparations  of  delivered  every  14th  of  February, 
the  human  body  in  a  healthy,  a  natu-  The  library  is  only  accessible  to  the 
ral,  and  a  morbid  state ;  with  a  variety  members  of  the  college;  and  it  is  diffi- 
of  the  preternatural  sportiveness  of  cult  to  gain  permission  to  view  the 
MotherNature,  in  her  varied  shapes  and  Museum  without  being  introduced  by 
forms.  It  contains  also  a  rare  and  ex-  one  of  this  body, 
tensive  collection  of  objects  of  Natural  The  other  buildings  connected  as 
History,  which,  through  the  medium  of  appendages  to  this  learned  institution, 
comparative  anatomy  greatly  contri-  possess  equal  merit,  by  uniting  a  suc- 
bute  to  physiological  and  pathological  cessful  combination  of  utility  with  ar- 
illustration.  There  is  also  a  consi-  chitectural  excellence, 
derable  arrangement  of  mineral  and 
vegetable  productions;  amounting  al¬ 
together  to  upwards  of  20,000  speci¬ 
mens  and  preparations. 


DESCARTES. 


The  fallacy,  not  to  speak  of  the  dan¬ 
ger,  of  adhering  to  particular  systems 
The  museum  likewise  contains  many  0r  modes  of  reasoning,  cannot  be  bet- 
yaluable  contributions  made  by  Sir  ter  exemplified  than  in  this  celebrated 
Joseph  Banks:  500  specimens  of  na-  philosopher;  for  whom,  nevertheless, 
tural  and  diseased  structure,  presented  the  honour  of  revolutionizing  the 
by  Sir  William  Blizard;  with  consi-  sciences  was  reserved.  The  man,  in 
derable  augmentations  to  the  library  short,  who  astonished  the  civilized  world 
by  Sir  Everard  Home  and  others.  with  his  doctrines, — burst  through  the 
Among  the  many  curiosities  that  are  clouds  of  peripatician  obscurity,  sub- 
to  be  met  with  here,  may  be  enumerated  dued  every  mind  by  the  force  and  in- 
the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Van  Butchel,*  genuity  of  his  reasoning,  and  attract- 
laid  out  in  a  long  square  mahogany  ed  them  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  under¬ 
box  ;  the  spaces  of  which  are  filled  with  standing,  was  not  proof  himself  against 
a  certain  preservative  composition  ;  but  the  equivocal  inductions  deduced  from 
over  the  face  is  a  square  of  glass  which  the  hypothetical  speculations  of  a  warm 
can  be  removed  at  pleasure.  The  fea-  and  enthusiastic  imagination,  that  de- 
tures  are  entirely  preserved;  and  it  is  light  in  soaring  beyond  the  sublimest 
justly  considered  a  curious  specimen  heights  of  philosophy,  only  to  make  the 
of  what  art  can  accomplish.  descent  more  remarkably  rapid,  and 

Twenty-four  lectures  are,  at  least,  strikingly  tremendous, 
delivered  annually  at  this  college,  call-  Descartes,  the  father  of  transcendant 
ed  “The  Museum  Lectures,”  in  pur-  geometry,  was  the  first  who  employed 
suance  of  the  agreement  made  with  analysis,  that  immense  step,  and  one 
government  when  the  Hunterian  col-  much  bolder  than  any  pursued  after 
lection  was  presented  to  it.  There  are  him,  by  Newton  and  others.  Had  he 
also  Anatomical  Lectures,  called  Arris’  stopped  short  here,  or  had  he  better 
and  Gales’  Lectures,’7  according  to  the  known  his  own  strength,  he,  most  un¬ 
intention  of  alderman  Arris  and  Mr.  doubtedly,  would  have  been  the  great- 
_ _ _ est  man  that  ever  lived,  but,  like  a 

*  The  story  runs  that  a  considerable  for-  sun,  th,at  can  h,ide,  itself  among  the  fogs 

tune  became  alienated  upon  the  interment  ancl  Clouds  which  it  dissipates,  Des- 

of  Vrow  Van-Butchel,  which  proved  a  sti-  cartes  lost  himself  and  dishonoured 

mulus  too  powerful  for  Meinherr ,  the  doctor,  reason,  by  carrying  his  speculativeness 

to  prevent  him  from  paying  the  last  sad  offi-  f  b*  t  **  Jf  either  truth 

ces  to  his  rib,  by  putting  her  safe  under  Ia  Deyoncl  the  norizon  or  eirnei  u  um, 

ground*  In  tliis  mctnnor  lie  kept  possession  iCclson^  01  piODcibility*  .Addicted  to 

of  the  property  while  he  preserved  his  \yiiW  ...the  most  frivolous  and  wire-dl’awn  theo- 
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ries,  he  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 
physic,  after  having  divested  it  of  the 
dust  of  the  schools.  The  dupe  of  his 
own  ideas,  which  experience  seldom 
enlightened,  he  died  a  philosophical 
death  for  the  very  want  of  philosophy 
itself.  The  pruriency  of  Descartes  for 
hypothetical  reasoning,  or  rather  hy¬ 
pothetical  quibbling,  was  a  death  blow 
to  medicine ;  since  then,  physicians 
have  only  employed  themselves  in  chi¬ 
merical  speculations  and  arbitrary  ex¬ 
planations,  believing  it  sublime  to 
aspire  to  first  causes;  and  like  Phaeton, 
to  lose  their  hold  and  drop  into  the 
other  extreme. 

Passing  over  the  bridge,  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  Descartes  was  seized  with  a  se¬ 
vere  fit  of  cold,  on  which  he  reasoned 
in  the  following  manner ;  “  cold”  said 
he,  “  condenses  fluids  and  all  other 
bodies — heat,  on  the  contrary,  rare¬ 
fies  them  ;  brandy  consequently  must 
be  a  specific  in  this  case:  let  us  drink 
some  then.”  He  drank  largely  and 
died.  This  is  what  is  commonly  re¬ 
ported  concerning  the  death  of  this 
great  philosopher.  Goius,  however, 
states,  that  it  was  occasioned  by  drink¬ 
ing  his  favourite  rarefier — brandy— 
during  a  fever ;  notwithstanding  the 
advice,  to  the  contrary,  of  his  physi¬ 
cian ;  who,  nevertheless,  according  to 
Voltaire  (Lettr.  Ph.)  and  others,  mor¬ 
tally  hated  him. 

He  persuaded  himself,  medically 
speaking,  that  like  cures  its  like,  i.e. 
that  diseases  were  to  be  cured  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  medicament,  or  regimen,  similar 
to  the  cause  of  which  the  disease  is  a 
consequence, and  notby  opposite  modes 
of  treatment.  Others  pretend,  and  which 
is  more  probable,  that,  like  Sylva, 
his  death  was  accelerated  by  his  reso¬ 
lutely  refusing  to  be  blooded,  in  a  hot 
fever,  until  it  was  too  late.  Such  is 
the  history  of  this  celebrated  man,  yet 
we  see,  nevertheless,  how  much  a  sin¬ 
gle  fact,  relative  to  him,  is  obscured 
in  doubt  and  uncertainty.  But  what 
may  not  be  said,  and  with  equal  pro¬ 
bability,  of  a  man,  extravagant  enough 
to  imagine,  that  he  had  found  out  a 


diet  that  would  prolong  his  life  500 
years. 

If  this  great  philosopher,  as  he  is 
styled,  had  injected  spirits  of  wine  into 
the  veins  of  a  dog,  he  would  have  learnt 
that  it  coagulates  the  blood;  conse¬ 
quently  he  would  have  refrained  from 
brandy  in  excess,  as  a  rarefier  of  the 
fluids.  On  the  other  hand,  had  he 
tried  at  what  degree  of  heat  the  blood 
ceases  to  circulate,  he  would  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  lancet;  and  would  also 
have  been  equally  sparing  of  the  water 
of  life .  If  other  proof  were  wanting, 
this  would  be  sufficient  to  shew,  that 
those  who  presume  to  treat  themselves 
or  their  patients  according  to  their  own 
bare  conjectures,  will  turn  out,  like 
Descartes  ;  philosophers  either  at  their 
proper  cost,  or  that  of  their  dupes  ;  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  they  will  prove  to 
be  no  philosophers  at  all.  u;s 

Unfortunately  for  the  science  of  me¬ 
dicine,  even  at  the  present  day,  we 
have  too  many  Cartesian  physicians. 
Theory  upon  theory — hypothesis  upon 
hypothesis — it  would  appear,  that  with¬ 
out  Aristotle,  good  sense  is  still 
blind;  and  that  reason  was  again  in 
her  dotage. 

Hippocrates  gave  an  example  which, 
unfortunately,  his  disciples,  hitherto, 
have  neglected  to  follow.  He  only 
collected  facts;  and  his  collection  is 
immense:  it  of  necessity  follows,  that 
he  must  have  had  considerable  assist¬ 
ance  in  his  herculean  undertaking;  for 
the  life  of  a  single  man  could  not  have 
been  sufficient  to  complete  the  task  he 
imposed  upon  himself.  The  labours  of 
this  great  physician  pourtray  a  vast  and 
expansive  intellect— a  sure  and  per¬ 
spicuous  judgment,  blended  with  a  sa¬ 
gacity  and  comprehension  that  nothing 
could  elude. 

Erastratus,  Aretceus,  and  other  great 
men  of  antiquity  marched  in  his  steps. 
Galen  drew  upon  the  same  fund  ;  but 
his  thirst  for  reasoning  and  explaining 
every  thing,  came  to  him  at  a  time, 
when  physic  was  in  its  dawn,  and 
when  the  science  of  medicine  was  con¬ 
fined  to  mere  quackery  and  absolute 
A  2 
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ignorance;  consequently,  limited  with¬ 
in  a  very  narrow  sphere.  The  Ara¬ 
bians  still  more  than  Galen,  disfigured 
medicine;  which,  in  their  hands,  was 
merely  a  subtle  and  punctilious  kind 
of  philosophy,  where  every  thing  was 
decided  before  the  tribunal  of  autho¬ 
rity  and  the  imagination. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  more 
true,  than  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
most  luminous  theory  to  open  to  our 
view  the  real  causes  of  disease ;  and, 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  maniacal  enthusiasm, 
bordering  on  absolute  folly,  to  have 
recourse  to  hypotheses  for  such  eluci¬ 
dations.  In  fine,  where  can  there  exist 
a  greater  and  more  dangerous  abuse  of 
reason,  than  that  of  choosing  an  un¬ 
certain  cause  from  among  a  multipli¬ 
city  of  many  others  equally  possible  ? 
Is  not  a  species  of  reasoning  of  this 
description,  tantamount  to  abandoning 
mankind  to  the  danger  of  a  system — 
to  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  conse¬ 
quences,  boldly  drawn  from  frivolous 
conjecture;  above  all,  when  these  con¬ 
clusions  are  given,  rashly  deduced  from 
principles  gratuitously  supposed  cer¬ 
tain,  as  sure  and  infallible  rules  ? 

Instead,  therefore,  of  foolishly  at¬ 
tempting  to  soar  upon  the  miserable 
pinions  of  our  own  imagination,  rather 
let  us  grope  in  the  path  of  good  sense. 
Our  art,  as  Boerhaave  says,  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  his  Institutions,  will  be  less  ex¬ 
tended  by  it,  but  it  will  be  rendered 
more  certain — let  us  confine  ourselves, 
when  reasoned  method  abandons  us, 
to  the  immoveable  science  of  facts — let 
us  search  for  new7  ones— let  us  confine 
them  incessantly  by  the  greatest  ex¬ 
actitude  in  observing  well  — rare  la- 
tents!  (with  which  few  physicians  are 
gifted)  but  which  consist,  nevertheless, 
not  only  in  seeing  precisely  what  is  in 
nature,  but  all  that  belongs  to  her. 

It  is  not  enough  to  establish  a  fact; 
it  is  necessary  to  know  how  that  fact 
establishes  itself — what  is  it  that  sup¬ 
ports  it — and,  in  a  word — what  are  its 
variations.  If  our  system  builders  and 
theorize  rs  would  give  themselves  this 
trouble,  they  would  have  little  occasion 


to  substitute  baseless  fabric^  for  mi* 
perishable  facts — and — for  indisputa¬ 
ble  fact — things  which  have  never  been 
seen  or  heard  of,  except  in  their  own 
phrenzied  imaginations,  at  least  very 
rarely,  by  any  one.  It  is  in  this  manner, 
that  "the  mind,  pre-occupied  with  some 
favourite  system,  commonly  sees  less 
that  which  exists,  than  that  which  it  is 
in  pursuit  of;  and  thus  it  takes,  at  all 
hazard,  every  appearance,  however  fal¬ 
lacious,  for  reality.  J.  S.  F. 


Heads  of  Lectures  on  Ulcers ,  with 
Remarks  and  Observations  thereonf 
by  Mr.  John  Abernethy,  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Sir  E.  Home; 
fyc.  fyc.  Sfc. 

An  ulcer  is  a  chronic  solution  of 
substance,  attended  with  an  unhealthy 
discharge  either  of  pus  or  sanies,  or  a 
matter  otherwise  vitiated.  An  ulcer 
differs  from  a  wound  in  the  following 
leading  circumstances ;  viz. — its  state 
of  inflammation ;  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
charge,  and  its  want  of  tendency  to 
heal. 

Ulcers  are  properly  divided  into  two 
kinds;  the  local,  and  the  constituti¬ 
onal  :  the  former  is  a  consequence 
arising  from  a  morbid  fault  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  ;  the  latter  is  connected  with  a 
general  taint  of  the  habit.  The  ab¬ 
sorption  of  granulations  which  fill  the 
cavities  of  ulcers,  causes  a  puckering 
on  the  surface  :  when  the  diseased  ac¬ 
tion  is  at  an  end,  reparation  takes 
place  by  granulations  forming  and  fill¬ 
ing  the  chasm,  when  a  skin  forms  and 
perfects  the  cure  : — no  part  of  the  body 
is  as  perfectly  reproduced  as  before 
the  injury.  Where  you  cannot  see  an 
ulcerated  surface,  its  healthy  or  un¬ 
healthy  appearance  is  to  be  judged  of 
from  the  pus  it  discharges.  Dr.  Craw¬ 
ford  analysed  Ichor,  and  found  it  to 
contain  Hydrogeneous  sulphur.  Sordes 
are  a  thick  discharge  that  adhere  to 
the  surface  of  wounds.  Mr.  A.  thinks 
that  granulations  produce  skin ;  but 
people  in  general  believe  that  skin  can 
only  produce  skin.  Simple  ulcers  that 
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are  weak,  have  no  disease,  but  are 
merely  produced  by  simple  weakness. 

The  ulcei  of  the  irritable  kind,  in  its 
first  state,  has  its  edges  ragged  and 
hard.  Broad  and  flat  granulations, 
are  extremely  indolent,  and  are  very 
susceptible  of  inflammatory  action : 
weakness  threatens  the  life  of  the  part ; 
and  when  this  weakness  is  undisturbed, 
it  becomes  indolent ;  and,  if  disturbed, 
it  becomes  irritable.  When  ulcerated 
legs  are  in  a  horizontal  position,  the 
granulations  are  of  a  florid  colour; 
but,  if  the  patient  be  desired  to  place 
his  foot  on  the  ground,  they  become  of 
a  purple;  which  shews  that  the  circu¬ 
lation,  in  this  position,  cannot  be  car¬ 
ried  on  with  sufficient  energy.  Band¬ 
aging  is  the  best  mode  of  treatment ; 
this  makes  equal  and  regular  pressure 
on  the  weak  and  distended  vessels. 
When  the  skin  is  irritable,  the  sticking 
plaister  will  produce  sores.  There 
should  also  be  local  pressure.  In  irri¬ 
table  sores  sticking  plaister  will  be  of 
service,  as  there  is  no  doubt  the  irrita¬ 
bility  proceeds  from  weakness;  it  gives 
support  to  the  languid  vessels.  Some¬ 
times  when  the  skin  is  very  irritable 
Mr.  A.  applies  fine  linen  and  sticking 
plaister  over  it.  The  bandage  is  not 
to  be  restricted  to  one  or  the  other  bad 
leg,  as  it  seems  equally  applicable  to 
all. 

The  only  treatment  required  when 
an  ulcer  is  in  an  healthy  state  (which 
is  known  by  the  florid  appearance,  and 
the  edges  of  the  sore  approximating  on 
its  surface,)  is  to  apply  lint  to  it,  which 
in  a  few  days  will  come  off,  when  gra¬ 
nulations  will  be  discovered  under  it, 
with  a  quantity  of  secreted  pus  depo¬ 
sited  on  the  surface  of  the  sore :  then 
apply  poultices;  as,  by  their  gentle 
stimulus,  they  assist  the  rising  of  the 
granulations,  and  are  of  more  utility 
than  simple  unctous  dressings.  In 
a  few  days  more  the  granulations  rise 
as  high  as  the  edges  of  the  skin ;  then 
lint  must  be  applied  with  some  simple 
ointment,  such  as  that  composed  of 
only  oil  and  wax,  taking  care  at  the 
same  time,  the  lint  does  not  touch  the 


edges,  as  it  would  greatly  impede 
healing  of  the  parts,  by  preventing  uie 
shooting  of  the  granulations  to  the 
skin.  The  formation  of  a  scab  on  the 
surface  will  be  best  prevented  by  the 
poultice. 

Ulcers  produced  from  a  morbid  peculi¬ 
arity  dependent  on  the  general  health. 

Persons  in  the  hospital  had  sores  of 
this  kind,  which  were  treated  with  the 
warm  bath  and  chalybeates.  Mr.  A.  de¬ 
sired  that  the  wounds  should  be  dress¬ 
ed  with  salve  and  poultices,  to  soothe 
them :  he  administered  diet  drinks 
with  the  blue  pill  every  other  night.; 
and  by  attending  to  the  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  they  got  well. 

Sir  Everard  Home  has  said  that 
hemlock  is  of  service  in  some  sores, 
salt  and  water  in  others which  sores 
he  supposes  to  be  of  the  scrophulous 
kind.  The  only  dressings  in  these 
sort  of  sores  that  are  of  service,  are 
those  of  the  most  soothing  kind;  but 
the  constitution,  which  is  the  principal 
thing,  must  be  attended  to.  Bark , 
Metallic  Salt ,  Argent  Nitrat ,  Cupri 
Vitriolai .,  Flor.  Sulp.,  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  remedies.  There  are  many  appli¬ 
cations  which  act  as  cordials,  such  as 
balsamic  arsenic ,  which  is  of  peculiar 
service,  as  it  causes  new  action  and 
produces  sloughing  much  sooner  than 
any  preparation  of  silver,  but  be  care¬ 
ful  in  applying  poisonous  medicine  to 
sores ;  as  there  are  no  surfaces  so 
liable  to  absorption  as  the  surface  of 
a  wound ;  for  instance*  a  mercurial 
dressing  or  two,  in  some  constitutions, 
might  cause  salivation.  Weak  acids, 
applied  to  the  sores  have  a  very  good 
effect,  but  they  must  be  very  consi¬ 
derably  diluted;  as,  in  this  state  they 
prevent  putrifaction.  The  principles 
upon  which  ulcers  are  to  be  treated, 
are  as  follow : — apply  soothing  appli¬ 
cations  to  relieve  their  irritability;  then 
gentle  stimulating  applications  of  the 
metallic  kind  ;  by  this  means  you  bring 
the  ulcer  from  an  irritable  to  a  slug¬ 
gish  state ;  and  it  is  on  this  account, 
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that  these  metallic  stimulants  are  to  be 
applied  :  they  cause  pain  at  first,  but 
the  good  th£y  do  is  soon  obvious. 

Impediments  to  the  healing  process. 

We  are  told  that  some  superficial 
healthy  ulcers  are  not  so  disposed  to  heal 
■when  kept  moist  and  unexposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  as  when  they  become  dry 
and  covered  with  a  scab.  Mr.  Home, 
in  his  work  on  this  subject,  discounte¬ 
nances  the  use  of  the  poultice. 

The  first  impediment  to  the  healing 
of  ulcers  is,  when  the  granulations  are 
too  luxuriant,  and  rise  above  the  edge 
©f  the  skin;  forming,  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called,  fungous  flesh.  In  these 
cases,  bandages  are  proper,  and  even 
a  thin  sheet  of  lead  applied  over  them, 
will  be  found  useful :  should  this  plan 
not  arrest  their  farther  progress,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
caustic  applications  round  the  edges 
only  of  the  ulcer;  the  part  is  afterwards 
to  be  covered  with  lint. 

Another  obstacle  is  when  the  granu¬ 
lations  become  too  sluggish,  and  as¬ 
sume  a  glossy  aspect;  this  prevents 
the  coagulable  lymph  from  being  ren¬ 
dered  vascular,  and  is  the  consequence 
of  this  semi-transparent  appearance, 
marking  a  languid  constitution,  and 
want  of  energy  in  the  vascular  system  : 
such  granulations  grow  with  greater 
rapidity  than  in  the  healthy  ulcer,  are 
larger,  and  do  not  possess  that  firmness 
in  texture,  and  produce  an  action  above 
what  the  patient  is  able  to  support. 
In  this  case  it  becomes  necessary  to 
improve  the  constitution  by  tonics, 
bark,  steel,  and  a  generous  diet.  Sti¬ 
mulating  ointments  are  also  requisite 
to  rouse  the  indolent  parts :  such  as 
the  red  nitrate  of  quicksilver,  from  5 
to  10  grains,  mixed  with  an  ounce  of 
lard.  Vitriolic  lotions  may  also  be 
used  ;  2  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water ;  or  the 
diluted  nitric  acid  in  the  proportion  of 
two  drops  to  an  ounce  of  the  same.  A 
light  roller,  at  the  same  time  should 
be  applied,  as  increasing  the  vigour  of 


the  circulation,  giving  due  support, 
and  producing  a  determination  of  blood 
to  the  parts 

Sir  Everard  Home  has  very  justly 
remarked  in  this  case,  that  ulcers  which 
heal  while  the  patient  walks  about  are 
not  so  apt  to  recur,  as  those  which  are 
healed  up  in  a  state  of  quiescence.  An 
inflamed  state  of  the  parts  will  also  re¬ 
tard  the  healing  process;  the  treat¬ 
ment  then  will  consist  in  poultices, 
fomentations,  rest,  and  mild  aperients. 

According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  ir¬ 
ritable  ulcers  are  described  as  having 
the  margin  of  the  surrounding  skin 
jagged,  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  and 
undermined  edge,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  made  up  of  different  sized  concavi¬ 
ties,  with  no  distinct  appearance  of 
granulations,  but  a  whitish  spongy 
substance,  covered  with  a  thin  ichorous 
discharge.  The  surface  of  the  irritable 
ulcer  readily  bleeds.  Ulcers  which 
occur  on  the  malleolus  externus,  on 
the  ligament  of  the  patella,  and  the  an¬ 
terior  surfaces  of  the  tibia  are  gene¬ 
rally  of  this  kind.  He  also  conceives 
the  periosteum  to  be  the  seat  of  this 
ulcer.  (To  be  continued. ) 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 
OPERATIONS. 


st.  Bartholomew’s. 

Jan.  17.  External  iliac  artery,  tied 
again  by  Mr.  Abernethy. 

This  operation  is  usually  performed 
for  femoral  aneu rism  high  up ;  viz. 
— where  the  sac  commences  below 
pouparts  ligament,  between  its  lower 
edge  and  the  arteria  profunda.  The 
pulsation  is  commonly  very  strong. 
Pouparts  ligament  forms  the  boundary 
above  the  aneurism,  superior  to  which 
the  artery  is  sound,  and  is  the  part  se¬ 
lected  for  securing  the  vessel. 

Relative  position  of  the  external 
iliac  artery. — The  external  iliac  vein 
runs  along  its  inner  side,  at  the  same 
time,  rather  behind  it.  The  anterior 
crural  nerve  accompanies  it  a  good 
way  to  its  outer  side;  but  close  to 
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pouparts  ligament,  where  the  ligature 
is  to  be  applied,  it  is  very  nearly  in 
contact  with  it;  and  just  before  the  ex¬ 
ternal  iliac  artery,  terminates  in  the 
femoral,  it  is  situated  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  external  abdominal  ring, 
which  is  placed  midway  between  the 
pubis  and  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium. 

As  the  great  merit  of  having  first 
suggested  and  performed  this  opera¬ 
tion,  (as  well  as  that  of  tying  the  com¬ 
mon  carotid)  belongs  to  Mr.  John 
Abernethy  ;  we  conceive,  that  the  very 
least  we  can  do,  in  honour  of  so  emi¬ 
nent  a  character,  is  to  give  the  mode 
in  which  he  performs  the  operation. 

This  gentleman  makes  an  incision 
three  inches  in  length  through  the  in¬ 
teguments  of  the  abdomen,  commenc¬ 
ing  a  little  above  pouparts  ligament, 
extending  it  upwards,  rather  more  than 
half  an  inch  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
abdominal  ring,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
epigastric  artery  : — -this  exposes  the 
fascia  or  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique,  which  he  divides  in  a  similar 
direction;  and  thus  brings  into  view 
the  internal  oblique.  The  finger  is  now 
introduced  before  the  inferior  margin 
of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
muscles,  which,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 
and  a  half,  are  divided  with  a  crooked 
bistoury.  Two  fingers  are  then  intro¬ 
duced  beneath  the  peritoneum,  which 
are  carried  upwards  by  the  side  of  the 
Psoas  muscle,  so  as  to  touch  the  ar¬ 
tery,  which  is  readily  distinguished  by 
its  pulsations,  about  two  inches  above 
pouparts  ligament.  It  is  necessary 
here  to  make  a  slight  incision  on  each 
side,  to  detach  it  from  its  fascia,  that 
the  finger  may  be  inserted  under  it, 
while  two  ligatures,  by  means  of  an 
eyed-probe,  are  passed;  one  of  which 
is  secured  upwards  as  far  as  the  artery 
is  detached;  the  other  some  distance 
lower  down ;  and  the  vessel  divided 
midway  between  them  :  the  wound  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  united  by  the  adhesive 
process. 

Sir  A.  P.  Cooper’s  mode  of  ope¬ 
rating  is  somewhat  different  from  this. 


He  recommends  the  incision  to  be  made 
above  the  abdominal  ring,  in  a  semi¬ 
lunar  form  (thus  deviating  from  the 
first  method  of  making  it  parallel  with 
direction  of  the  artery)  carrying  it  in 
the  direction  of  pouparts  ligament, 
which  serves  as  a  guide;  within  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium :  this 
exposes  the  tendon  of  the  obliquus 
externus ;  he  then  carries  the  knife 
above  the  ligament,  so  as  to  expose 
the  obliquus  internus.  Now  laying 
aside  the  knife,  he  introduces  his  fin¬ 
gers  beneath  the  spermatic  chord, 
under  which  the  artery  lies.  It  be¬ 
comes  necessary  here  to  separate  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  artery  from  the  surrounding 
substance,  which  runs  on  its  inner  side; 
and  the  best  method  to  do  this,  is  by 
means  of  a  director  moved  a  little  from 
side  to  side,  until  it  become  insinuated 
underneath  the  artery,  which  is  secured 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  former 
operation,  either  by  one  or  two  liga¬ 
tures. 

In  Mr.  Abernethy’s  first  case  of  this 
description,  one  ligature  was  used  and 
no  division  made.  In  the  two  suc¬ 
ceeding,  two  ligatures  were  employed, 
and  the  artery  divided.  The  late  Mr. 
Freer,  of  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Tom¬ 
linson,  used  but  one  ligature,  and  no 
division,  and  both  were  successful.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  has  since  repeatedly 
and  successfully  operated  on  this  ves¬ 
sel  ;  even  in  cases  where  the  aneuris- 
mal  sac  was  in  a  sloughy  state,  and 
having  an  eschar  formed  on  it.  In  one 
of  Sir  Astley’s  cases,  the  ligature  was 
applied  between  the  arteria  profunda 
and  pouparts  ligament;  fourteen  days 
afterwards  the  man  died  of  heemorr 
hage ;  from  which  it  would  appear, 
that,  if  a  ligature  be  applied  near  a  con¬ 
siderable  branch,  as  was  the  case  in 
this  instance,  it  prevents  adhesion  from 
taking  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
flow  of  blood  washing  away  the  bond 
of  union. 


ST.  THOMAS’S. 

Jan .  17.  Subclaviatst  artery 
tied  by  Mr.  Travers,  assisted  by  Mr. 
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Green — subject  operated  upon,  up¬ 
wards  of  60  years  of  age. 

Lithotom  y.  Two  cases — both  un¬ 
der  six  years— one  performed  by  Mr. 
Green,  using  the  gorget — the  other  by 
Mr.  Tyrril,  using  the  knife. 

Operation  for  securing  the  Sub¬ 
clavian  artery  above  the  clavicle. 

Relative  position  of  the  artery — 
This  vessel  runs  between  the  scalenus 
muscles,  (anticus  and  medius)  directly 
upon  the  first  rib,  under  the  clavicle 
into  the  axilla.  The  subclavian  vein 
s  situated  in  front,  and  a  little  below 
the  level  of  the  artery,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  scalenus  anticus. 
The  nerves  constituting  the  axillary 
plexus  are,  for  the  most  part,  placed 
above  the  level  of  the  artery.  The 
outer  edge  of  the  sterno-masloid  mus¬ 
cle  is  placed,  as  near  as  possible,  in 
front  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  to  which 
it  may  serve  as  a  guide. 

The  first  step  in  the  operation  is  to 
depress  the  arm  as  much  as  possible ; 
by  which  the  artery  is  rendered  more 
superficial.  An  incision*  is  then  to 
be  made,  at  least,  three  inches  in 
length,  just  above  the  upper  part  of  the 
clavicle;  beginning  it  at  the  sternal 
side  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  sterno 
mastoid  muscle — this  simply  divides 
the  skin,  and  brings  into  view  the 
fibres  of  the  plastysma  myo-hyoideus, 
which  are  to  be  divided  with  great  cau¬ 
tion,  least  the  external  jugular  vein  be 
wounded.  This  being  done,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fat  and  cellular  membrane  is 
exposed,  filling  up  the  cavity  behind 
the  clavicle ;  which  is  to  be  separated 
by  the  handle  of  the  knife,  assisted 
with  the  finger.  Now  passing  the 
finger  deep  down  into  the  wound,  upon 
the  first  rib,  the  pulsations  of  the  ar¬ 
tery  are  felt,  just  as  it  passes  out  be¬ 
neath  the  clavicle  into  the  axilla. 
Passing  the  ligature,  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  operation  ;  two  are  advised, 

*  Mr.  Travers  made  an  angular  incision 
by  letting  fall  a  perpendicular  one,  along 
side  the  outer  edge  of  the  sterno  mastoid 
muscle  upon  the  first,  made  above  the  cla¬ 
vicle— the  flap  was  dissected  back,  &c. 


if  there  be  room  to  make  Jthem*  be¬ 
tween  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  divided 
upon  a  director^ Jbafnqgib  nsod 

In  a  well  marked  aneurism  of  the 
axillary  artery,  where  the  clavicle  is 
much  elevated,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
present  instance,*  the  operation  is  very 
difficult;  but  under  the  common  cir- 
cumstances,  where  the  clavicle  is  in  its 
situation,  it  is  bv  no  means  so. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
passing  a  ligature  under  this  artery, 
and  in  separating  it  from  the  nerves : 
many  very  ingenious  instruments  have 
been  invented  for  this  purpose.  A 
curved  eye- probe  generally  serves  the 
purpose  as  well  as  any — great  care 
during  the  operation  must  be  taken,  to 
avoid  including  any  of  the  cervical 
nerves;  and,  if  performed  on  the  left 
side,  the  thoracic  duct  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  as  including  it  in  the  ligature 
would  soon  prove  fatal.  When  one  li¬ 
gature  is  only  applied,  there  appears 
to  be  no  necessity  to  divide  the  vessel. 


guy’s,  Jan.  25. 

Amputation  of  the  penis,  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper. 

- ■ - of  a  lower  extremity, 

ditto. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS* 

PHENOMENA  OF  MUSCULAR  CONTRAC¬ 
TION.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Majendie. 

When  a  muscle  contracts,  its  fibres, 
more  or  less  suddenly,  shorten  and  be¬ 
come  hard  ;  and,  without  any  prepara¬ 
tory  oscillation  or  hesitation  ;  they 
suddenly  acquire  such  a  degree  of  elas¬ 
ticity,  that  they  are  enabled  to  vibrate 
or  produce  sounds.  The  colour  of  the 
muscle  does  not  seem  to  change  at  the 
time  it  contracts;  but  it  has  a  certain 


*  We  regret  to  state ,  that  notwithstanding 
the  able  hands  under  which  this  important  ope¬ 
ration  was  performed,  ( which  occupied  up¬ 
wards  of  tivo  hours )  it  did  not  turn  out  suc¬ 
cessful — the  patient  died  the  second  or  third 
day. 
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tendency  to  be  displaced,  which  is 
resisted  by  the  aponeuroses.  It  has 
been  disputed  whether  a  muscle  is 
more  voluminous  during  its  relaxed  or 
contracted  state ;  and,  although  we  con¬ 
sider  this  circumstance  by  no  means 
satisfactorily  established,  it  is  happily 
of  no  very  great  importance.  All  the 
sensible  phenomena  of  muscular  con¬ 
traction  take  place  in  muscles;  but  it 
is  no  less  certain,  that  they  cannot  be 
developed  unless  the  brain  and  nerves 
contribute  their  assistance. 

If  the  brain  of  a  man  or  a  brute  be 
compressed,  the  power  of  muscular 
contraction  is  lost — and,  if  the  nerves 
running  to  a  muscle  are  cut,  it  becomes 
instantly  paralysed.  Of  the  changes 
that  may  occur  in  the  muscular  struc¬ 
ture,  in  a  state  of  contraction,  we  are 
completely  in  the  dark ;  and  in  this 
respect,  it  resembles  the  vital  actions, 
of  which  no  explanation  can  be  given  ; 
notwithsanding  the  frequent  hypothe¬ 
tical  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  explain  them,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess. 

In  muscular  contraction  we  observe 
four  things;  viz.  its  intensity — dura¬ 
tion — rapidity,  and  extent. 

The  intensity  of  muscular  contrac¬ 
tion,  or  in  other  words,  the  degree  of 
force  with  which  the  fibres  shorten,  is 
regulated  by  the  action  of  the  brain — 
it  is  in  general  subject  to  the  will, 
within  limits  which  vary  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual. 

A  particular  organisation  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  favours  the  intensity  of  the  con¬ 
tractions;  such  as  a  voluminous  firm 
fibre,  of  a  deep  red,  with  transverse 
strise.  With  the  same  act  of  volition, 
these  would  produce  effects  much 
stronger  than  muscles  with  delicate, 
smooth,  and  colourless  fibres.  If, 
however,  to  such  fibres  be  added  a  very 
strong  cerebral  power,  or  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  strength  of  volition,  the  con¬ 
traction  will  acquire  a  much  more  re¬ 
markable  degree  of  intensity;  so  that 
the  cerebral  influence  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  muscular 
structure  on  the  other,  constitute  the 


two  elements  of  the  intensity  of  mus¬ 
cular  contraction.  (091 

A  very  energetic  cerebral  action  is 
seldom  combined  with  a  disposition  of 
muscular  fibres  favourable  to  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  contraction.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  two  elements  is  generally 
inverse.  When  they  are  combined, 
astonishing  effects  are  produced.  This 
combination  probably  existed  in  the 
athletee  of  antiquity ;  and,  at  present,  is 
considerably  observed  in  rope  dancers. 

By  the  influence  of  the  brain  solely, 
muscular  power  may  be  carried  to  an 
extraordinary  degree :  we  know  the 
strength  of  an  enraged  man — of  ma- 
niacs,  of  persons  in  convulsions,  &e. 

The  duration  of  contraction  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  will ;  it  must  not,  however, 
be  prolonged  beyond  a  certain  period, 
which  varies  in  different  individuals; 
for  we  then  experience  a  sense  of  fa¬ 
tigue,  at  first  but  slightly  marked*  but 
afterwards  increasing  till  the  muscle 
refuses  to  contract  any  longer.  The 
period  at  which  this  unpleasant  feeling 
commences,  is  proportioned  to  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  contraction,  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  individual.  To  obviate 
this  inconvenience,  the  different  move¬ 
ments  are  so  ordered  that  the  muscles 
may  act  in  succession,  the  contraction 
of  each  being  but  of  short  duration; 
hence  the  reason  we  cannot  stand  long 
in  one  particular  posture ;  and  why  an 
attitude  requiring  the  strong  and  con¬ 
tinued  contraction  of  a  small  number 
of  muscles  cannot  be  preserved  more 
than  a  few  moments.  The  sense  of 
fatigue  which  ensues  upon  muscular 
contraction,  is  dissipated  by  inaction  ; 
and  after  some  time  the  muscles  again 
resume  their  power  of  contraction. 

Within  a  certain  extent  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  contraction  is  subjected  to  cen¬ 
tral  influence  :  this  is  proved  by  the 
manner  of  our  common  motions  ;  but 
beyond  this  degree,  the  quickness  of 
contraction  evidently  depends  upon 
habit.  To  illustrate  this,  let  any  one 
examine  the  difference  with  respect  to 
rapidity  of  motion,  between  a  man  who 
touches  a  piano  for  the  first  time,  and 
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one  who  has  been  for  some  years  in  the 
habit  of  playing-  upon  the  same  instru¬ 
ment.  Some  very  remarkable  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  are  seen,  with  res¬ 
pect  to  quickness  of  contraction,  both 
in  our  common  movements,  and  those 
which  are  acquired  only  by  practice. 

Volition  directs  the  extent  of  con¬ 
traction,  which,  however,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  vary  with  the  length  of  fibres ; 
for  long  fibres  have  a  greater  extent  of 
contraction  than  short  ones. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  would 
appear,  in  general,  that  the  wilt  has 
great  influence  over  muscular  contrac¬ 
tion,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  it ;  as  in  many  circumstances, 
motions  occur,  not  only  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  will,  but  in  direct 
opposition  to  it ;  many  remarkable  in¬ 
stances  of  this  kind  take  place  from 
habit,  passions,  and  diseases. 

Muscular  contraction,  however,  such 
as  we  have  here  described,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  modifications 
which  it  experiences  in  disease,  as  in 
convulsions,  spasms,  tetanus,  wounds 
of  the  brain,  &c.  neither  must  it  be 
confounded  with  the  post  mortem 
appearance  of  muscles  :  phenomena  no 
doubt  which  it  must  be  amusing  to 
study,  but  by  no  means  deserving  the 
importance  which  Haller  and  his  disci¬ 
ples  attached  to  them  ;  and  above  all, 
they  must  not  be  blended  under  the 
term  irritability,  with  the  other  modes 
of  contraction,  particularly  that  of  the 
muscles,  which  occur  in  the  animal 
ceconomy. 


Muscular  contraction  modified  by 
age. — The  muscles  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  gelatine-like  matter 
which  forms  and  constitutes  the  em¬ 
bryo,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
second  month  ;  nor  do  they  present  at 
this  period,  the  characters  which  they 
possess  in  the  adult.  They  are  of  a 
pale  grey,  slightly  tinged  with  red, 
and  receive  but  a  small  portion  of  blood 
compared  with  the  quantity  they  after¬ 
wards  contaie.  They  grow  and  are  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  progressive  growth 


of  the  body ;  but  this  evolution  is  not 
strongly  marked,  so  that  at  birth  they 
are  slender  and  but  little  expanded  : 
those,  however,  of  digestion  or  respira¬ 
tion  must  be  excepted,  which  require, 
and  in  fact  have  a  much  more  striking; 
increase. 

During  infancy  and  youth,  the  nou¬ 
rishment  of  the  muscles  increases,  but 
they  grow  principally  in  length ;  hence 
in  infancy  and  adolescence,  the  shape 
is  rounded,  slender,  and  agreeable, and 
nearly  the  same  in  the  female  state.  In 
the  adult,  the  shape  changes  again  ; 
the  muscles  increase  in  thickness,  are 
strongly  marked  under  the  skin,  and 
greatly  augmented  in  bulk;  the  spaces 
between  them  being  no  longer  filled  up 
with  fat;  prominences  and  depressions 
are  formed,  which  give  the  body  an 
appearance  altogether  different  from 
that  of  youth.  The  muscular  sub¬ 
stance  becomes  firm,  its  red  colour 
deepens,  its  chemical  nature  is  modi¬ 
fied  ;  for  daily  experience  proves  that 
soup  made  with  the  flesh  of  young 
animals  has  a  taste,  colour  and  consis¬ 
tence  very  different  from  those  made 
of  the  flesh  of  those  that  are  full  grown 
which  appears  to  contain  more  fibrine, 
or  omazome,  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood,  consequently  more  iron. 

The  nutritive  powers  of  the  muscles 
sensibly  decrease  in  old  age.  These 
organs  diminish  in  volume,  become 
pale,  florrid  and  trembling  ;  their  con¬ 
tractility  is  weakened;  the  fibre  be¬ 
comes  coriacious  and  difficult  to  be 
lacerated. 

Muscular  contraction  undergoes 
nearly  the  same  changes  as  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  muscles.  Weak  and  scarce¬ 
ly  discernible  is  the  foetus,  its  activity 
increases  at  birth,  and  rapidly  in  in¬ 
fancy  and  youth ;  acquires  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  adult ;  and, 
at  length,  is  entirely  lost  in  the  decre¬ 
pit  old  man. 

Experiments  upon  the  roots  of  the  spi¬ 
nal  nerves . — From  Magendie’s  Phy¬ 
siological  Journal. 

M.  Magendie  had  been  for  some 
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time  aMibusLo  rnake  an  experiment, 
fdfthb  purpose  of  observing  the  effects 
of  tire  section  of  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  nerves  which  have  their  origin  in 
the  spinal  marrow.  He  had  attempted 
it  several  times,  but  without  being  able 
to  succeed,  in  consequence  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  opening  the  vertebral  canal, 
without  injuring  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  producing  death,  or,  “  at  least 
severely  wounding  the  animal.”  Du¬ 
ring  the  last  month,  however,  a  litter 
of  puppies  having  been  brought  into 
his  laboratory,  he  considered  them  pro¬ 
per  subjects  for  a  repetition  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  in  opening  the  vertebral 
canal.  With  a  single  stroke  of  a  very 
sharp  scalpel,  he  laid  bare  the  posterior 
half  of  the  spinal  marrow,  covered  with 
its  envelopes.  He  then  divided,  with 
ease,  the  dura  mater  surrounding  it, 
and  exposed  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  pairs  ;  and  by  raising 
them  with  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  small 
scissors,  he  was  enabled  to  cut  them 
on  one  side,  without  injuring  the  spinal 
marrow :  the  wound  was  re-united  by 
sulure,  and  the  animal  watched.  M. 
Magendie  first  believed  that  the  limb 
corresponding  to  the  divided  nerves 
was  entirely  paralysed :  it  was  insen¬ 
sible  to  punctures  and  the  strongest 
pressure,  and  seemed  likewise  immove¬ 
able;  but,  to  his  great  surprise,  the 
animal  began  to  move  it,  in  a  very  ap¬ 
parent  manner,  although  the  sensibility 
was  still  quite  extinct.  A  second  and 
third  experiment  gave  an  exactly  simi¬ 
lar  result.  M.  Magendie  then  began 
“  to  consider  it  probable,  that  the  pos¬ 
terior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  might 
have  different  functions  from  the  an¬ 
terior,  and  that  they  were  more  parti¬ 
cularly  destined  for  sensibility.” 

He  then  thought  of  dividing  the 
anterior  roots,  leaving  the  posterior 
untouched ;  but  he  found  this  easier  to 
conceive  than  to  execute.  After  some 
consideration,  he  decided  upon  at- 
t^hipting  to  pass  before  the  posterior 
roots  a  species  of  cataract  knife,  the 
blade  of  which  being  very  narrow, 
might  permit  him  to  cut  the  roots  by 


pressing  them  with  the  edge  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  upon  the  posterior  part  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  ;  but  this 
plan  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  veins  which 
the  canal  on  that  side  contained,  and 
which  were  opened  at  each  movement 
in  advance.  In  making  these  attempts, 
he  perceived,  that  towards  the  verte¬ 
bral  dura  mater  the  anterior  roots  might 
be  seen  united  into  fascia,  immediate¬ 
ly  before  piercing  the  membrane  :  M. 
Magendie  immediately  divided  all  the 
pairs  which  he  was  desirous  of  doing, 
but,  as  in  the  preceding  experiments, 
only  cut  those  of  one  side,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  comparion :  the  limb  became 
immediately  lax  and  immoveable,  whilst 
it  unequivocally  preserved  its  sensibi¬ 
lity.  He  finally  cut,  at  once,  both  the 
anterior  and  posterior  branches,  when 
there  was  an  absolute  loss  of  both  sen¬ 
sibility  and  motion.  “I  have  repeated 
and  varied/’  adds  M.  Magendie,  “  these 
experiments  in  several  species  of  ani¬ 
mals  :  the  results  I  have  just  mentioned 
have  been  confirmed  in  the  most  com¬ 
plete  manner,  both  as  regards  the  an¬ 
terior  and  posterior  roots.  I  am  fol¬ 
lowing  up  these  researches,  and  shall 
give  a  more  detailed  account  of  them 
in  the  next  number ;  it  is  enough  for 
me,  at  present,  to  be  enabled  to  assert 
positively,  that  the  anterior  and  poste¬ 
rior  roots  of  the  nerves  which  spring 
from  the  spinal  marrow  have  different 
functions  ;  and  that  the  posterior  ap¬ 
pear  more  particularly  destined  for  sen¬ 
sibility,  whilst  the  anterior  seem  more 
especially  connected  with  motion.” 

( General  Physiological  Observations 
to  be  continued .) 


MELANGE- 

Fracture  of  Calculi  in  the  Bladder. 

An  instrument  has  been  invented, 
and,  it  is  said  brought  to  perfection  in 
Paris  by  M.  Amusat,  the  use  of  which 
is  to  break  down  calculi  in  the  bladder, 
and  render  the  fragments  so  small  that 
they  may  be  voided  as  gravel.  The 
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instrument  consists  of  pincers*  which 
are  confined  in  a  tube  not  larger  than 
a  sound,  until  introduced  into  the  blad¬ 
der  :  they  are  then  opened ;  the  stone 
is  seized  with  facility,  and  by  moving 
the  handles  in  a  particular  manner,  is 
soon  reduced  to  a  powder.  In  a  few 
seconds,  a  calculus  the  size  of  a  nut 
is  broken  with  facility.  It  appears, 
however,  that  hitherto  the  trial  has 
only  been  made  in  a  dead  body;  con¬ 
sequently  it  still  remains  to  be  learned 
what  will  be  the  result  on  a  living  one. 

On  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
as  a  poison. — By  M.  Vogel,  of  Munich. 

To  deprive  the  oil  obtained  from 
bitter  almonds,  by  distillation,  of  its 
hydro-cyanic  acid,  he  agitated  it  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  potash,  and 
distilled  it  to  dryness.  The  oil  vola¬ 
tilized  with  the  water,  and  the  residuum 
in  the  retort,  contained  cyanide  of  po¬ 
tassium.  To  be  certain  that  the  oil 
was  deprived  of  all  its  hydro-cyanic 
acid,  he  distilled  it  anew  with  potash; 
but  this  time  the  residuum  contained 
no  cyanide  of  potassium. 

The  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
thus  purified,  is  without  colour,  and 
heavier  than  water.  Its  taste  is  ex¬ 
tremely  acrid  and  burning  ;  it  crystal¬ 
lizes  rapidly  in  contact  with  air ;  it 
dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  only  in  very  small  quantity  in  water. 
The  flame  of  its  combustion  is  very 
brilliant,  and  accompanied  with  much 
smoke. 

In  order  to  find  whether  this  oil, 
freed  from  its  hydro-cyanic  acid,  was 
still  poisonous,  M.  Vogel  put  a  drop  of 
it  on  the  tongue  of  a  sparrow ;  it  died, 
after  violent  convulsions,  "in  a  few 
seconds.  He  poisoned  a  dog  four 

*  An  invention  of  this  description  can¬ 
not  fail  to  immortalize  its  author;  and,  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  Monsieur  Armusat 
if  he  be  the  man  destined  to  work  the  human 
quarry  by  means  of  his  pincers,  instead  of 
the  knife  and  gorget,  has  been  amusing  him¬ 
self  tp  some  purpose  ;  we  hope  however  it 
may  turn  out  that  he  has  not  been  amusing 
us. 


months  old  with  four  drops^of  it.  He 
hence  infers,  that  this  volatile  oil,  well 
purified,  produces  in  animals  delete¬ 
rious  effects,  analogous  to  those  of  the 
hydro-cyanic  acid,  although  in  a  feeble 
state.  § 

Proper  state  of  Prussic  acid  for 
medicinal  use. — A  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  has  been  undertaken  by  a  com¬ 
pany  of  associated  physicians,  sur¬ 
geons,  and  naturalists,  at  Florence,  to 
determine  the  best  state  of  the  hydro¬ 
cyanic,  or  Prussic  acid,  for  medicinal 
purposes.  The  experiments  were  made 
with  great  care,  and  varied  several 
ways.  Different  preparations  of  the 
substance  were  used,  rabbits  being  the 
animals  on  which  they  were  tried. 
Their  joint  opinion  is  expressed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  we  then  conclude,  from  our 
researches,  that  the  essential  oil  of  the 
Prunus  Laura  Cerasus,  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  in  practice,  to  all  other  prepa¬ 
rations  which  contain  the  hydro-cyanic 
acid  :  for,  unlike  the  distilled  water  of 
the  plant,  and  pure  Prussic  acid,  it  con¬ 
tains  the  same  proportion  of  the  acid, 
and  is  of  the  same  power,  whether  re¬ 
cently  prepared  or  old,  when  made  in 
one  place  or  another,  after  exposure  to 
the  air,  light,  or  heat.  We  also  think 
that  the  oil  of  olives,  or  of  almonds,  is 
the  most  proper  vehicle,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  an  ounce  to  twelve  drops  of 
the  essence  ;  or  in  a  smaller  dose  when 
employed  by  friction  externally.— 
Journal  of  Science. 

Test  for  Arsenic . 

Dr.  Cooper,  President  of  Columbia 
College,  finds  a  solution  of  chromate  of 
potash  to  be  one  of  the  best  tests  for 
arsenic.  One  drop  is  turned  green  by 
the  fourth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic,  by  two 
or  three  drops  of  Fowler’s  Mineral  So¬ 
lution,  or  any  other  arsenite  of  potash. 
The  arsenious  acid  takes  oxygen  from 
the  chromate,  which  is  converted  into 
a  green  oxide.  To  exhibit  the  effect, 
take,  says  Dr.  Cooper,  five  watch 
glasses ;  put  on  one,  two  or  three  drops 
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of  a  watery  solution  of  white  arsenic  ; 
on  the  second,  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
arsenite  of  potash;  on  the  third,  one 
fourth  of  a  grain  of  white  arsenic  in 
substance;  on  the  fourth,  two  or  three 
drops  of  solution  of  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate,  either  in  water  or  alcohol ;  in 
the  fifth,  two  or  three  drops  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  copper.  Add  to  each,  three  or 
four  drops  of  a  solution  of  chromate  of 
potash.  In  half  an  hour,  a  bright  grass 
green  colour  will  appear  in  number  1, 
2,  3,  unchangeable  by  ammonia;  No. 
4,  will  instantly  exhibit  an  orange  pre¬ 
cipitate  ;  No.  5,  a  green,  which  a  drop 
of  ammonia  will  instantly  change  to  a 
blue. 

Dr.  Cooper  however,  does  not  re¬ 
commend  that  this  test  slionld  be  ex¬ 
clusively  relied  on,  but  merely  that  it 
should  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
others,  of  which  the  most  unequivocal 
is  certainly  the  actual  exhibition  of  ar¬ 
senic  in  a  metalic  form. 

Oxalic  Acid. — Among  the  nume- 
rous  tests  that  have  lately  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  public  through  various 
channels  for  detecting  this  poison, 
which  has  so  frequently  been  taken 
by  mistake,  and  as  often,  most  shame¬ 
fully  given  for  Epsom  salts  ;  perhaps 
the  easiest,  and  one  equally,  if  not 
more  certain,  to  those  whose  fingers 
are  not  entirely  callous  to  the  different 
degrees  of  sensation,  produced  by  heat 
and  cold,  has  been  overlooked.  Ep¬ 
som  salts  conveys  a  cold,  watery,  ob¬ 
tuse  sensation  to  the  finger,  or  skin  of 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  Oxalic 
acid,  on  the  contrary,  communicates  a 
kind  of  gritty  and  pointed  feel,  re¬ 
sembling  coarse  dry  sand,  without  any 
very  perceptible  degree  of  either  heat 
or  cold. 

So  infallible  does  this  test  prove, 
that  the  gentlemen  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  communication,  under¬ 
took,  a  dozen  repeated  times,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  by 
the  feel,  blindfolded ;  notwithstanding 
the  various  deceptions  that  were  made 
use  of  to  frustrate  him,  without  being 
once  deceived. 


Inoculation  and  Vaccination, 
— Daniel  Bernouilli  calculated  that  the 
inoculation  of  the  small-pox  has  been 
the  means  of  prolonging  human  life  by 
three  years  ;  and  the  new  observations 
of  Duvillard  gave  the  same  results  from 
vaccination. 

_  i  D9T  ffC 

■ 

Flowers  of  the  common  Mal¬ 
low.  (Malva  Silvestris.)  An  excel¬ 
lent  test  of  Alkali.  Messieurs  A.  Pa¬ 
yer  and  A.  Chevalier,  state,  that  an  al¬ 
coholic  infusion  of  these  flowers  (pre¬ 
viously  dried  by  a  steam  heat  out  of 
contact  of  light)  gives  a  sensible  green 
tinge  on  being  mixed  with  pure  water 
containing part  of  potash, , de¬ 
part  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  of 
lime  water.  s  v»ij 

According  to  the  same  chemists,  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  fruit  of  the 
cerasus  mahaleb,  (wood  of  St.  Lucie)  is 
an  excellent  test  of  acids ;  but  inferior 
in  delicacy  to  litmus.  Infusions  are 
more  sensible  to  change  of  colour,  than 
coloured  paper.  •  r 


hi 

.  '•  * 

- 


Smalt  in  Sugar. — It  appears  m 
a  note  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie 
for  October  last,  that  the  Parisian  re¬ 
fined  sugar  contains  sometimesm  nota¬ 
ble  quantity  of  smalt,  which  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  that  sub¬ 
stance  is  dissolved.  As  thecobalt  ore, 
from  which  smalt  is  made,  generally 
contains  arsenic,  this  sophistication  is 
justly  reprobated.  \o  Ml 

Salep  and  Magnesia. — Mr. Bran¬ 
don  of  Hoxton,  found  that  when  twen¬ 
ty  grains  of  Salep  were  dissolved  in 
four  ounces  of  water,  and  thirty  grains 
of  magnesia  added,  the  whole  became, 
after  some  hours,  solid  and  jelly-like ; 
and  even  after  a  month  had  not  become 
the  least  putrid.  Neither  albumen, 
gum  tragacanth,  jelly  nor  starch,  pro¬ 
duced,  with  magnesia,  the  same  effect. 
Nor  does  lime  or  white  bole  produce 
the  same  effect  on  salep.  The  jelly  is 
insoluble  in  water,  fat  oils,  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  alcohol,  or  caustic  potash. 
Acid  partly  desolves  it,  the  remainder 
being  bulky  and  opalescent. 
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Affinity  of  Glass  for  Water. 
— Mons.  Gay-Lussac  mentions  that 
the  affinity  of  glass  for  water  is  so  great, 
that,  after  being  dried,  it  abstracts 
from  air  part  of  its  hygrometric  water. 

Congelation  of  Mercury. — The 
same  gentleman,  (M.  Gay-Lussac,) 
states  in  a  memoir  on  the  cold  produced 
by  the  evaporation  of  fluids,  that  he 
has  readily  frozen  mercury,  by  sur¬ 
rounding  it  with  a  figoriric  mixture  of 
ice  and  salt,  in  the  apparatus  in  which 
aqueous  vapour  is  produced  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  process  of  Mr.  Leslie ; 
and  he  has  no  doubt  that,  with  analo¬ 
gous  means  and  very  vapourable  li¬ 
quids,  a  degree  of  cold  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  below  that  which  is  the  result 
of  mixtures. 

Mons.  Kergaradec  has  lately  pub¬ 
lished  a  small  Memoir  upon  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  auscultation*  to  the  study  of 
pregnancy.  By  means  of  the  Stethos¬ 
cope  or  pectoriloque  of  Lseennec,  he  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  of  the  foetus  may  be  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  those  of  the  arteries  of  the 
mother  ;  and  that,  by  an  attention  to 
the  different  sounds  communicated  to 
the  ear,  we  may  determine,  in  doubtful 
cases,  whether  the  foetus  inuttero  be 
alive  or  dead.  Mon.  Kergarader  and 
Laeennec  are  both  of  opinion  that  the 
Stethoscope ,  and  the  immediate  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  ear,  are  attended  with  the 
same  advantages,  &c. 

*  This  acuteness  of  auscultation  reminds 
us  of  the  old  story  of  Hearwll,  whose  ear 
was  so  fine,  that  on  applying  it  to  the  ground, 
he  could  distinctly  hear  the  grass  growing: 
or  whether  the  Stethoscope's  application  to 
pregnancy  may  not  have  had  its  origin  in 
another  old  tale  of  a  certain  Silly  Billy  who 
clapped  his  ear  ( ad  pudendum  uxoris  ejus ) 
to  ascertain  if  he  could  hear  the  child  cry, 
we  know  not.  The  French,  it  must  be  al¬ 
lowed,  have  ever  taken  the  lead  in  invention. 
We  cnnnot  but  admire  the  ingenuity,  whilst 
we  courteously  smile  at  the  extravagance 
of  a  number  of  imported  ideas,  which  are 
swallowed  and  propagated  with  so  much 
avidity  and  gravity,  the  moment  they  are 
engendered* 


The  No RTii-WEST^iE^EDiTioN. 

— A  t  the  monthly  meeting,  on  Tuesday 
the  7th  ult. 5  an  interesting  'paper  whs 
read  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  on  the  probable  situation,  con¬ 
dition,  and  prospects  of  Captain  Parry 
and  his  brave  fellow-adventurers.  It 
showed  the  probability  of  their  having 
succeeded  in  getting  a  passage  through 
some  inlet  in  the  north-west  of  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay,  since,  if  this  had  not  been 
the  case,  they  would  have  returned,  or 
at  least  been  heard  of.  If  they  should 
have  got  beyond  the  Copper  Mine  Ri¬ 
ver  the  first  summer,  it  is  a  subject  of 
hope  rather  than  expectation,  that  they 
may  have  passed  Mackenzie’s,  and 
pushed  through  Behring’s  Straits ;  in 
which  case  we  may  expect  intelligence 
very  soon.  But  in  this  case  probably 
Franklin  would  have  heard  of  them. 
Or  they  may  have  been  taken  short 
by  the  climate  before  reaching  the  pa¬ 
cific,  and  are  now  passing  a  second 
winter  on  this  side  of  Behring’s  Straits; 
still  a  fair  hope  may  be  entertained  of 
their  ultimate  safety ;  but  it  may  be 
the  end  of  this  year,  or  the  spring  of 
the  next,  before  we  hear  of  them.  Or, 
thirdly,  they  may  not  have  been  able 
to  find  a  passage  to  the  Pacific,  and 
then  the  question  is,  can  they  get  back 
to  the  Atlantic  before  the  open  weather 
closes  ;  or  have  they  the  means  of  pas¬ 
sing  a  third  Polar  winter?  Various 
presumptions  are  in  favour  of  this.  But 
on  a  fourth,  not  improbable,  supposi¬ 
tion  of  damage  to  the  ships,  or  defici¬ 
ency  of,  or  injury  to,  their  resources, 
or  sickness,  disabling  from  exertion, 
their  situation  must  indeed  be  wret¬ 
ched  :  and  what  ought  the  country, 
in  contemplation  even  of  its  possibility, 
to  do  ?  First,  to  dispatch  directions 

to  the  Governors  of  Canada,  Hudson’s 

7  r; 

Bay,  and  the  North  West  Company, 
directing  them  to  equip  different  par¬ 
ties  of  natives,  with  proper  supplies  to 
go  in  search,  by  the  Copper  Mine  and 
Mackenzie’s  Rivers,  and  other  routes, 
with  a  security  of  being  rewarded  at 
any  rate,  and  munificently  in  case  of 
success.  Secondly,  that  two  or  three 
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small  vessels  be  sent  in  different  di¬ 
rections.  Thirdly,  that  the  Davis’s 
Straits  ships  be  encouraged  to  sail  a 
fortnight  or  more  before  the  usual  time, 
and  explore  the  coast  before  they  come 
to  the  fishing-ground.  These  or  any 
other  expedients  should,  be  adopted, 
rather  than  a  single  chance  be  lost  of 
saving  these  brave  men. 


OBITUARY. 


With  unfeigned  sorrow  we  have  to 
announce  the  death  of  our  distinguish¬ 
ed  countryman,  Dr.  Jenner,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  vaccination.  He  expired 
on  the  morning  of  the  ^6th  ult.  after 
a  very  short  illness,  at  his  house  at 
Berkeley,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 
An  event  so  awful  from  its  suddenness, 
and  so  impressive  and  mournful,  from 
the  eminent  qualities  of  him  who  has 
been  thus  removed  from  among  us, 
demands  an  ampler  notice  than  we 
now  can  give  :  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  our  ardent  hope,  that 
due  and  ample  honours  will  be  paid  to 
the  memory  of  an  individual,  not  less 
worthy  of  love  for  his  private  virtues, 
than  of  esteem  and  admiration  as  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind. 

On  Monday  last  died,  at  his  house 
in  Bedford  Row,  Charles  Hutton, 
L.  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.  & c.  in  the  86th  year 
of  his  age.  This  venerable  character 
will  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  as 
useful  science  is  duly  appreciated : 


tillery  and  engineers,  for  the  last  half 
century,  and  have  been  acknowledged 
and  adopted  by  several  of  the  first 
professors  on  the  continent. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  re¬ 
lative  to  the  recent  lamented  death  of 
Dr.  Pett,  of  Clapton.  Communicated 
by  Mr.  Travers. 

On  Saturday  morning  about  eight 
o’clock,  (December  28th,  1822,)  Dr. 
Pett  assisted  a  medical  friend  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  body  of  a  lady  who  died  of 
peritoneal  inflammation  after  child-birth 
on  the  preceding  Thursday.  At  nine 
o’clock  the  same  evening,  being  in  his 
usual  health  and  spirits,  and  while  en¬ 
gaged  at  cards,  he  complained  of  an 
uneasiness  in  the  middle  finger  of  his 
right  hand.  On  minute  examination, 
a  slight  superficial  wound  was  disco¬ 
vered.  It  was  then  touched  with  lu¬ 
nar  caustic,  and  some  time  afterwards 
with  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  neither 
of  which  applications  was  felt  on  going 
to  rest;  he  again  applied  the  lunar 
caustic  to  the  wound  for  the  space  of 
half  a  minute,  which  application  was 
followed  by  pain,  so  on  increasing  to 
intensity,  and  an  hour  after  he  had 
been  in  bed,  he  was  attacked  by  a  se¬ 
vere  rigor,  which  continued  more  or 
less  for  three  hours.  The  pain  spread 
from  the  finger  along  the  arm  to  the 
axilla,  and  was  so  agonising  as  to  lead 
him  to  observe,  that  he  had  never  be¬ 
fore  known  what  pain  was.  The  night 
he  described  as  one  of  dreadful  suffer¬ 


perhaps  no  name  can  be  mentioned, 
either  ancient  or  modern,  that  has  so 
successfully  promoted  those  branches 
of  mathematical  knowledge,  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life, 
as  Dr.  Hutton.  He  has  been  an  emi¬ 
nent  author  for  upwards  of  sixty  years, 
and,  during  forty  of  that  period,  he 
discharged  the  arduous  duty  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics,  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  with 
the  highest  honour  to  himself,  and  ad¬ 
vantage  to  his  country.  His  improve¬ 
ments  in  military  tactics,  have  greatly 
promoted  the  success  of  the  British  ar- 


ing,  without  intermission.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  expression  ofhiscountenance, 
and  the  altered  manner  of  the  man, 
struck  his  medical  friend  with  instant 
alarm.  The  finger  was  white  and  with¬ 
out  sensation.  At  twelve  o’clock  on 
Sunday ,  an  incision  was  carried  through 
the  wound  to  the  bone,  which  was  not 
felt  by  Doctor  Pett.  In  the  course  of 
this  day  the  arm  became  swollen,  and 
the  superficial  absorbents  conspicous 
from  inflammation.  The  pain  affecting 
the  arm,  extended  to  the  axilla,  and 
pectoral  region.  The  finger  in  a  few 
hours  became  discoloured  and  gangre- 
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nous  as  far  as  the  second  joint,  where 
suppuration  of  the  soft  parts  afterwards 
took  place.  The  high  excitement  of 
the  nervous  system,  marked  by  a  flush¬ 
ed  countenance,  a  ferrety  eye,  vigilance, 
great  anxiety,  short  and  quick  respi¬ 
ration,  rapid  and  voluble  speech,  and 
unnatural  irritability  of  manner,  were 
accompanied  by  a  very  moderate  acce¬ 
leration  of  the  pulse,  which  soon  be¬ 
came  intermittent,  and  then  irregular. 
On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  arm 
had  recovered  its  natural  appearance; 
it  was  neither  swollen  nor  painful ;  nor 
were  any  absorbent  lines  visible.  A 
considerable  effusion  had  taken  place 
in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  axilla, 
and  over  the  pectoral  muscle;  it  was 
marked  by  an  erethymatous  blush,  was 
painful  and  crepitated  on  pressure,  as 
in  emphysema.  The  symptoms  varied 
hut  little ;  but  increased  difficulty,  and 
hurry  of  respiration,  and  augmented 
feebleness,  were  marked  at  each  visit. 
He  expressed  a  sense  of  confusion ; 
but  there  were  no  further  evidence  of 
disturbed  intellect,  than  the  deviation 
before  adverted  to,  from  his  natural 
characteristic  calmness.  The  fullness 
at  the  axillary  edge  of  the  pectoral 
muscle  being  sensibly  increased  on 
Wednesday  morning,  a  lancet  was 
plunged  deeply  into  it,  but  only  a 
bloody  serum  issued. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  about  six 
o’clock,  he  died,  having  survived  the 
injury  about  105  hours.  The  body 
w4s  inspected  on  Friday,  and  no  re¬ 
cent  morbid  appearance  whatever  was 
discovered  in  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
The  heart  was  unusually  large,  and  its 
substance  flabby.  The  internal  struc¬ 
ture -of  the  liver  had  undergone  consi¬ 
derable  chronic  degeneration.  The 
head  was  not  examined. 

Died,  in  London,  Oct.  18th,  aged 
Fifty-two,  Dr.  Alexander  Marcet;  long 
Physician  of  Guy’s  Hospital.  He  has 
left  numerous  valuable  works  behind 
him,  to  attest  his  industry  and  talents. 

Died,  early  in  January  last,  William 
Blair,  Esq.  late  Surgeon  to  the  Lock 
Hospital. 


Died,  lately,  Dr.  George  Gilbert 
Curry,  Senior  Physician  to  St.  Tho- 


Dr.  Roots  has  been  elected  Physi¬ 
cian  to  St.  Thomas’  Hospital. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 

Magendie’s  Physiology  ;  trans¬ 
lating  for  the  press.  Vol.  2nd. 

“  A  Treatise  on  the  Epidemic  Pur- 
purial  Fever,  as  it  prevailed  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  1 821-2."  By  W.  Campbell, 
M.  D.  8vo. 

“  An  Essay  on  the  Medical  efficacy 
and  employment  of  the  Bath  Water." 
By  E.  Barlow,  M.  D.  8vo. 

“  Illustrations  of  the  Enquiries  res-, 
pecting  Tuberculous  Diseases.  By 
Dr.  Bacon. 
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ON  MEDICAL  WRITERS,  AND 
BOOK  MAKERS. 


The  following  civil  questions,  we 
presume  may  he  asked  without  giving 
offence  to  any  one  ;  viz. — -Ought  me¬ 
dical  men  to  write  ?  And  when 
they  do  write,  is  it  to  acquire  fame ; 
to  reap  emolument;  or  to  deceive  the 
vulgar  ? 

The  cacoethes  scribendt,  alias 
Scribblomania,  was  never  more  epide¬ 
mically  prevalent,  or  more  at  its  height 
than  at  the  present  day.  The  press 
teems,  and  the  town  is  inundated  with 
medical  books  of  every  shape,  size 
and  description,  from  the  ponderous 
folio,  progressively  downwards  to  the 
petty  48mo ;  while  their  equally  nu¬ 
merous  authors  are  all  slyly  staring 
through  the  portals  of  hope,  looking 
auspiciously  big,  some  for  immortali¬ 
ty,  others  for  mammon;  though  both,  not 
unfrequently,  only  obtrude  themselves 
on  the  world,  merely,  it  would  seem, 
to  be  smothered  in  the  booksellers 
dust ;  or,  at  best,  to  glide  into  circu¬ 
lation  leaf  after  leaf,  from  the  maw¬ 
kish  hands  of  the  tallow-chandler,  the 
butter-merchant,  or  the  oilman.  “Sic 
transit  gloria  Libri .”  Even  in 
this  case,  it  may  be  some  consolation 
for  unhappy  authors  to  know,  especi¬ 
ally  if  they  have  any  knowledge  of 
chemistry ;  that,  notwithstanding  the 
honest  drudgery  their  ill-fated  pages 
are  doomed  to  undergo; — nay,  were 
they  even  committed  to  the  flames ; 
instead  of  being  lost,  they  have  only 
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assumed  new  forms,  and  that  they  are 
still,  to  their  honour  and  glory ,  in  exis¬ 
tence  ;  though  doubtless  many  of  them 
are  invisible. 

If  our  knowledge  bore  any  propof- 
tion  to  the  number  of  books  that  are 
published,  how  wonderfully  learned 
and  enlightened  we  should  all  bet 
What  an  immense  sphere  of  profound 
science  we  should  embrace!  Every 
day  new  works  are  announced,  and 
thank  God ,  after  all,  we  are  not  a  whit 
the  less  ignorant  on  that  account. 
Whence  then  arises,  or  to  what  cause 
may  these  seemingly  palpable  contra¬ 
dictions  be  attributed  ;  that,  instead  of 
becoming  more  wise  or  enlightened  by 
means  of  a  multiplicity  of  books,  they 
serve  only  to  obscure  what  little  intel¬ 
lect  we  may  naturally  possess,  and 
keep  us  more  in  the  dark,  than,  in  all 
probability,  we  should  be,  were  they 
not  so  gratuitously  showered  in  among 
us?  Is  it  that  nature  is  impenetrable? 
Or  that  her  surface  is  merely  skimmed 
over  ?  Both  are  equally  true.  The 
sciences, therefore,  may,  in  this  respect, 
be  compared  to  a  nose  made  of  wax, 
which  may  be  handled  and  twisted  in  * 
any  direction,  at  the  fancy  of  the  pos¬ 
sessor  ;  just,  in  fact,  as  he  may  think 
proper  to  model,  or  is  capable  of  giving 
it  a  form  suitable  to  his  own  notions 
of  nose-making. 

It  is  these  kinds  of  forms,  differently 
and  infinitely  varied,  and  no  new  ones, 
that  are  continually  being  offered  up  to 
us;  like  an  old  coat  newly  turned,  which, 
to  the  careless  observer,  may  pass  off 
very  well,  at  a  certain  distance,  for  a 
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first  MM  article,  but  which,  upon 
closer  examination,  is  easily  detected, 
from  the  coarseness  of  its  texture,  and 
the  awkward  gait  it  gives  the  wearer, 
however  well  it  may  be  trimmed  up 
and  decorated,  to  deceive  the  eye.  In 
like  manner,  the  Imagination  wanders 
over  old  ideas,  and  works  them  up  or 
rather  turns  them  into  new  dresses, 
without  the  distinguishing  aid  of  ge¬ 
nius — a  talent  rarely  found  associated 
with  similar  productions  of  the  fancy, 
but  without  which,  no  gaudy  pencil 
can  embellish,  nor  fictitious  substitute 
adorn  the  fine  arts.  It  may,  neverthe¬ 
less  be  enquired  how  far  genius  itself 
adds  to,  and  extends  the  fine  arts? 
We  answer,  “  the  journey  of  a  mole.” 
This,  in  fact,  is  all,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  greatest  genius,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  even  a  Newton,  solely  devoted 
to  the  science  of  physic,  can  work  out 
of  the  vast  and  unfathomable  field  of 
nature. 

Literary  lore,  then,  of  this  circum¬ 
scribed  description,  certainly  deserves 
to  live  no  longer  than  the  fashions 
which  it  s#  much  resembles :  the  pub¬ 
lic,  nevertheless,  should  be  undeceived. 
Still,  it  is  those  very  new-fangled  forms, 
fashions  and  ways  of  imagining,  which, 
succeeding  each  other  so  rapidly  and 
so  diversity,  seduce  and  lead  the  mind 
astray,  by  the  evanescent  charm  of  no¬ 
velty  which  they  introduce  with  them, 
and  the  gmt  de  V  esprit  which,  in  some 
instances,  they  possess. 

Is  it  then,  after  what  has  just  been 
observed,  requisite  that  medical  men 
should  write ?  We  say  medical  men, 
for  it  is  to  them  in  particular,  we  now 
address  ourselves.  Reason  answers, 
• — y^s!  provided  they  have  any  new 
discoveries  or  experiments  to  commu¬ 
nicate  ;  or  even  old  observations  to 
confirm.  Sydenham,  Boerhaave  and 
others' of  equal  celebrity,  before  and 
after  them,  would  have  been  but  indif¬ 
ferent  citizens,  and  their  names  would 
have  died  with  them,  instead  of  being 
transmitted,  as  they  deservedly  are,  to 
after.ages,  had  they  barely  and  passive¬ 
ly  contented  themselves  with  being 


useful  during  their  lives  f  4fi tfem t  en¬ 
lightening  the  world,  with  the  fruft§u?f 
their  long  practice  and  observation,  be¬ 
fore  they  died.  Such  men  live  in  the 
grave,  and  their  example  is  worthy  of 
emulation  by  every  eminent  and  aspir¬ 
ing  practioner,  who,  nevertheless,  may 
serve  his  country,  before  he  resigns  into 
the  arms  of  immortality, half  a  century 
and  upwards,  just  as  the  chance  of  lon¬ 
gevity  may  be  in  his  favor  ;  or,  in  more 
christian-like  language,  as  God  may 
think  fit  to  prolong  his  days  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  These,  are  the 
mem  that  ought  to  write;  their  books 
become  lasting  monuments  of  their 
worth;  and,  however  much  succeeding 
ages  may  obliterate  their  pristine  me¬ 
rit,  they  will  ever  bear  the  imperishable 
stamp  of  the  unsophisticated  and  avow¬ 
ed  doctrines  of  their  own  time,  which 
nothing  but  new  lights,  and  the  further 
progress  of  intellectual  improvement 
and  research,  can  obscure.  These,  we 
repeat  again,  are  the  good  authors; 
and  those  the  distinguished  marks  that 
characterise  them  from  the  maniacs  of 
another  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  medical 
men  have  nothing  new  to  communicate 
beyond  what  is  generally  known  and 
understood  ;  should  they  have  nothing 
new  to  add  to  the  general  stock  of 
knowledge,  or  to  the  further  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  others  have  whistled,  sung, 
and  said  long  before  them ;  it  would 
be  better  truly  were  they  to  remain  in 
peaceful  oblivion,  contented  with  their 
lot,  than  to  foist  themselves  upon  the 
world  for  the  finger  of  derision  to  be 
pointed  at  their  ignorance  and  imbeci¬ 
lity,  which  had  neither  been  known 
nor  noticed,  had  they  held  their 
tongues:  these  instead  of  being  styled 
authors,  ought  rather  to  be  cognomi- 
nated  “  multipliers  of  books,”  without 
object  or  benefit  to  any  one,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  themselves :  fit  carrion  for  the 
literary  slugs  and  caterpillars,  ycleped 
reviewers,  who  never  fail  to  make  a 
hearty  meal,  without  objecting  to  the 
quality,  of  every  thing  that  comes  in 
their  way,  previous  to  their  consign- 
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silent  to  the  chandler’s  shop,  or  the  dust 

ot  the  adj  riiiw 

But,  what  rational  excuse  can  be  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  man  whose  little  home¬ 
spun  ambition  prompts  him  to  expose 
his  ignorance  in  his  old  days,  by  at¬ 
tempting  authorship,  after  probably 
having  secured  to  himself  an  ample 
competence  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  by  dint  of  booing  and  scraping , 
bustling  through  the  mob,  and  after 
having  trotted  the  pavement  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  to  acquire  a  “  local 
habitation  and  a  name,"  by  tittle 
tattling  and  gossiping  among  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  species  of  professional 
drudgery  and  humbuggery.  Sure¬ 
ly  such  authors  as  these  deserve  to 
split  on  their  own  rocks,  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  folly  of  having  sacrificed 
their  little  hard  earned  reputation,  by 
putting  it  down  with  so  little  scruple, 
where  the  odds  are  so  much  against 
the  attainment  of  their  object,  be 
what  it  may.  Yet  how  often  is  this 
the  case.  The  vain  glory  of  seeing 
a  name  affixed  to  the  title  page  of  a 
book,  is  a  temptation  that  requires 
much  prudence  and  circumspection 
to  resist; — and  that  book  too,  as  little 
related  to  the  name  it  bears  as  a  pla¬ 
card  stuck  up  against  a  wall  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  house  or  the  property 
it  contains.  We  live  in  a  scribbling 
age;-— to  some  it  is  a  hobby  ;  to  others 
it  is  a  trade  ;  to  some  again  it  is  a  de¬ 
sultory  species  of  profligacy,  idleness, 
and  vanity,  and  to  numbers  an  unpro¬ 
fitable  speculation.  Too  many  of  one 
trade  always  spoil  the  market.  Well 
has  the  poet  observed  — 

“  Thus  fools  do  write,  and  fools  will  scribble 
more, 

As  dogs  do  piss,  where  dogs  have  piss’d 
before.” 

This  is  to  serve  for  a  whole  volume  on 
the  subject. 

In  proscribing,  nevertheless,  useless 
writers  on  medical  subjects,  and  in 
thus  denouncing  them,  some  grains  of 
allowance  ought,  notwithstanding,  to 
be  made  to  those  skilful  abbreviators, 
who,  by  an  admirable  art,  can  reduce 


an  infinite  number  of  volumes  into  one 
which  shall  contain  the  very  extract 
and  flower  of  them  all.  In  the  absence 
of  those  industrious  bees,  who  build 
such  useful  and  wonderful  hives,  en¬ 
riched  with  a  honey  which  so  many  ;  » 
others  have  had  the  trouble  of  collect¬ 
ing,  or  that  chance  may  have  pointed  out 
to  themselves,  the  use  of  the  goose-quill 
may  be  permitted  to  those  judicious 
compilers,  who  evince  equal  taste  and 
method  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
materials.  This  species  of  writers  may 
be  said  to  carry  the  whole  artillery  of 
antiquity  upon  their  back;  they  are 
the  war-horses  of  the  republic  of  let¬ 
ters  ;  consequently,  animals  useful  to  r 
society  in  particular,  and  to  the  state 
in  general. 

■  '  vTg-  oifj 
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DR.  JENNER. 

If  the  memory  of  persons  was  to  be  per¬ 
petuated  in  proportion  to  their  usefulness  to 
society,  the  humble  individuals  who  saved 
the  life  of  a  fellow  mortal  would  have  a  niche 
in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  while  the  conquer¬ 
ors  whose  blood-stained  laurels  are  now  the 
theme  of  admiration,  would  be  consigned  to 
oblivion,  if  not  to  execration.  Let  others 
then  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  the  warrior, 
while  we  offer  the  just  tribute  of  applause  to 
Jenner,  the  great  discoverer  of  vaccine  in¬ 
oculation,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that 
an  individual  ever  conferred  upon  his  fellow 
creatures. 

The  Roman  who  preserved  the  life  of  st 
single  citizen  was  rewarded  with  a  civic 
crown ;  and  divine  honours  were  paid  to 
Hippocrates  for  delivering  Athens  from  a 
dreadful  pestilence  for  a  season  ;  what  crown 
does  he  merit  then  who  preserves  the  lives 
of  millions  ?  To  what  honours  is  he  not  en¬ 
titled  who  exterminates  a  destructive  pesti¬ 
lence  for  ever,  not  in  a  single  city  or  country, 
but  banishes  it  from  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth  ? 

Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Jenner,  M.A,  Rector  of 
Rockhampton,  and  Vicar  of  Berkeley,  was 
born  May  IT,  1749.  At  a  very  early  period 
of  his  life  the  foundation  for  his  great  dis¬ 
covery  was  probably  laid.  He  was  a  fine 
ruddy  boy,  and  at  eight  years  of  age  was, 
with  many  others,  put  under  a  preparatory 
process  for  inoculation  with  the  small  pox, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Holbrow,  of  Wotton  Under- 
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edge.  This  preparation  lasted  six  weeks. 
He  was  bled,  to  ascertain  whether  his  blood 
Wfts  fine  ;  was  purged  repeatedly,  till  he 
became  emaciated  and  feeble;  was  kept  on 
very  low  diet,  small  in  quantity,  and  dosed 
with  a  diet-drink  to  sweeten  his  blood. 
After  this  barbarism  of  human-veterinary 
practice,  he  was  removed  to  one  of  the  then 
usual  inoculation  stables,  and  haltered  up 
with  others  in  a  terrible  state  of  disease,  al¬ 
though  none  died.  By  good  fortune,  the 
Doctor  escaped  with  a  mild  exhibition  of  the 
disease.  After  this,  he  went  to  Cirencester, 
to  a  school,  at  which  he  stayed  half  a  year ; 
and  upon  his  return  home,  at  the  expiration 
of  that  term,  he  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
Latin  Accidence.  At  this  time  he  became 
much  attached  to  natural  history  ;  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Messrs.  Ludlow  of  Sudbury,  then  surgeons 
of  considerable  eminence.  The  mistaken 
treatment  of  him,  when  in  the  small-pox, 
brought  on  a  hypochondriacal  habit;  he 
could  never  enjoy  sleep,  but  was  constantly 
haunted  by  imaginary  noises ;  and  a  sus¬ 
ceptibility  too  acutely  alive  to  these  and 
sudden  jars,  remained  with  him  during  the 
whole  of  his  life. 

After  the  usual  introduction  into  the  ele¬ 
mentary  parts  of  the  Materia  Medica  and 
surgery,  he  became  house  pupil  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  John  Hunter,  and  laboured  writh  him 
in  the  formation  of  that  stupendous  monu¬ 
ment  of  anatomical  and  physiological  in¬ 
dustry  and  magnificence,  the  Hunterian  Mu¬ 
seum.  From  London,  Mr.  Jenner  returned 
to  Berkeley,  and  there  continued  his  anato¬ 
mical  and  physiological  researches.  Al¬ 
though  offered  a  partnership  with  his  pre¬ 
ceptor,  he  preferred  his  native  place,  and 
commenced  practice  at  Berkeley,  where  he 
soon  attained  considerable  eminence,  in 
consequence  of  some  extraordinary  surgical 
operations  which  he  performed  with  signal 
success. 

In  his  researches  into  natural  history,  Dr. 
Jenner  discovered  a  curious  fact  relative  to 
the  cuckoo,  which  is,  that  the  infant  cuckoo, 
reared  from  the  egg  in  a  sparrow’s  nest, 
expelled  the  young  of  that  bird  by  placing 
them  upon  its  shoulder,  on  a  depression 
which  nature  gives  for  the  purpose  on  the 
back  of  the  unfledged  cuckoo,  and  throwing 
them  out  of  the  nest.  Soon  after  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Dr.  Jenner’s  paper  on  this  subject, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
before  whom  it  was  read,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  that  body.  He  now  married  Miss 
Catherine  KingsCote.  As  an  instance  of  his 
bias  to  philosophical  pursuits,  and  his  love 
of  home,  we  have  an  interesting  anecdote 
related  by  Dr.  Lettsom  in  one  of  his  orations 
before  the  London  Medical  Society :  — 

‘  He  [Dr.  Jenner]  happened  to  dine  with 
a  large  party  at  Bath.  Something  was  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  table  which  required  to  be 
warmed  by  the  application  of  the  candle, 


and  doubts  were  expressed  by  several  per¬ 
sons  present,  whether  the  most  speedy  way 
would  be  to  keep  the  flame  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  under,  or  to  iminerSe  the  substance 
into  it.  Jenner  desired  the  candle  to  be 
placed  near  him,  and  immediately  putting 
bis  finger  into  the  flame,  suffered  it  to  re¬ 
main  some  time:  next,  he  put  his  finger 
above  it,  but  was  obliged  to  snatch  it  away 
immediately.  “  This,  gentlemen,”  said  he, 
“  is  a  sufficient  test”  The  next  day  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  note  from  General  Smith,  who  had 
been  of  the  party  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
who  was,  before  that  time,  an  utter  stranger, 
offering  him  an  appointment  in  India,  which 
would  ensure  him,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  an  annuity  of  £3000.  The  offer 
was  referred  to  his  brother,  and  our  Jenner, 
from  his  attachment  to  him,  declined  it.’ 

Dr.  Jenner  made  many  important  scientific 
discoveries,  but  that  of  vaccination  surpasses 
them  all.  His  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
cow-pox  commenced  about  the  year  1770. 
His  attention  to  this  singular  disease  was 
first  excited  by  observing,  that  among  those 
whom  he  inoculated  for  the  small  -pox,  many 
were  insusceptible  of  that  disorder.  These 
persons  he  was  informed  had  undergone  the 
casual  cow-pox,  which  had  been  known 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  dairies,  where 
a  vague  opinion  prevailed  that  it  was  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  the  small -pox. 

The  attention  which  Dr.  Jenner  devoted 
to  investigate  this  subject  was  long  and  ar¬ 
dent,  and  bis  experiments  various;  at  length 
the  idea  occurred  to  him,  that  it  might  be 
practicable  to  propagate  the  cow-pox  by  in¬ 
oculation,  after  the  manner  of  the  small-pox : 
first  from  the  cow,  and  then  from  one  human 
subject  to  another.  The  first  case  in  which 
he  put  his  theory  to  the  test  inspired  him 
with  confidence  ;  and  a  regular  series  of  ex¬ 
periments,  which  he  afterwards  instituted 
for  that  purpose,  were  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Several  pei'sons  were  successively 
inoculated  with  vaccine  matter,  and  after¬ 
wards  exposed  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the 
infection  of  the  small-pox,  which  they  all 
resisted. 

Envy,  which  attends  all  great  discoveries, 
assailed  Dr.  Jenner:  his  discovery  was  first 
depreciated  and  then  decried;  truth,  how¬ 
ever,  ultimately  prevailed  ;  vaccination  ob¬ 
tained  a  complete  triumph,  and  the  foes  of 
Jenner  and  of  humanity  were  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  covered  with  confusion. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1796,  Mr.  Cline  suc¬ 
cessfully  introduced  vaccination  into  the 
metropolis.  The  reports  of  some  medical 
gentlemen  against  it,  together  with  the  false¬ 
hoods  that  were  industriously  propagated, 
had  nearly  caused  vaccination  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  ;  a  little  perseverance  and  more  fa¬ 
vourable  reports,  however,  soon  proved  its 
value ;  and  all  Europe  bore  testimony  in  its 
favour. 

Vaccination  was  soon  introduced  into  the 
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army  and  nary,  and  .honours  heaped  on  the 
head  of  its  great  founder.  The  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  fleet  presented  Dr.  Jen- 
ner  with  a  gold  medal  and  a  suitable  address. 
The  medal  represents  Apollo,  the  god  of 
physic,  introducing  a  seaman  recovered  from 
vaccine  inoculation  to  Britannia;  who,  in 
return  extends  a  civic  crown,  on  which  is  in¬ 
scribed — Jenner.  The  motto  is  peculiarly 

happy — ALBA  NAUTIS  STELLA  REFULSIT. 

On  the  reverse  is  an  anchor,  above 
GEORGIO  TERTIO  REGE  ;  below  SPENCER  DUCE  ; 
expressing  the  reign  and  the  naval  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  sovereign  and  peer  under 
whose  auspices  this  valuable  improvement 
of  the  healing  art  was  introduced  into  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Empress  Dowager  Mary  of  Russia, 
and  several  foreign  potentates,  now  sent 
gratulatory  addresses  to  Dr.  Jenner  on  his 
discovery,  which  has  been  rapidly  gaining 
ground  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  A  few 
instances  of  this  are  worthy  of  being  re¬ 
corded. 

When  Dr.  Wickham  was  made  prisoner  in 
France,  our  philosopher  was  applied  to  as 
the  fittest  person  for  addressing  to  Bonaparte 
a  petition  soliciting  that  physician’s  libera¬ 
tion.  This  was  at  the  time  of  Napoleon’s 
greatest  animosity  to  this  country.  It  hap¬ 
pened  thus :  the  emperor  was  in  his  carriage, 
and  the  horses  were  being  changed.  The 
petition  was  then  presented  to  him.  He  ex¬ 
claimed,  4  Away !  away !’  The  Empress  Jo¬ 
sephine,  who  accompanied  him,  said, 4  But, 
emperor,  do  you  see  whom  this  comes  from? 
Jenner.’  He  changed  his  tone  of  voice  that 
instant,  and  said,  4  What  that  man  asks  is 
not  to  be  refused and  the  petition  was  im¬ 
mediately  granted.  The  ex-emperor  also 
liberated  many  others,  from  time  to  time,  at 
the  request  of  Dr.  Jenner,  even  whole  fami¬ 
lies.  Indeed,  he  never  refused  any  request 
made  by  Dr.  Jenner,  who,  of  course,  ob¬ 
served  proper  delicacy  in  not  applying  too 
often. 

When  the  foreign  potentates  arrived  in 
this  country  in  1814,  they  all  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  Dr. Jenner;  he  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Oidenburgh, 
when  the  conversation  continued  upon  phi¬ 
losophical  subjects,  and  her  imperial  high¬ 
ness  astonished  the  doctor  by  the  extent  of 
her  information.  Dr.  Jenner  requested  her 
imperial  highness,  when  she  wrote  to  her 
august  mother,  to  have  the  goodness  to  say 
that  he  had  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
kind  attention  which  she  shewed  him. 

4  When  I  write?’  she  replied,  4 1  will  write 
this  very  evening!’ — At  parting  she  said, 

4  Dr.  Jenner,  you  must  see  the  emperor  my 
brother,  who  is  expected  here  soon.’  Dr. 
Jenner  bowed  acquiescence  and  withdrew. 

The  emperor  arrived,  and  the  promised  in¬ 
terview  took  place  in  the  most  gracious  form. 
The  doctor  was  ushered  into  a  room,  which 
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soon  after  his  imperial  majesty  entered  alone 
He  pronounced  the  words  4  Dr.  Jenner !’ 
(which  was  returned  with  a  respectful  bow), 
and  then  advanced  and  touched  his  right 
shoulder.  Alexander  shortly  commenced  a 
discourse  upon  the  astonishing  effects  of  vac- 
cination  in  Russia ;  and  Dr.  Jenner  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  declare  that  the  vac  - 
cine  had  nearly  subdued  small-pox  through¬ 
out  that  country.  Dr.  Jenner  then  told  the 
emperor  that  he  had  the  highest  gratification 
at  hearing  such  an  important  fact  from  his 
majesty  himself.  Dr.  Jenner  then  presented 
the  monarch  with  a  volume  of  his  own  works 
upon  the  subject ;  and  added,  4  that  in  what¬ 
ever  country  vaccination  was  conducted  in 
a  similar  way  to  that  which  his  majesty  had 
commanded  in  the  Russian  empire,  the  small¬ 
pox  must  necessarily  become  extinct.’  The 
emperor  then  made  some  observations  which 
were  highly  complimentary  to  Dr.  Jenner. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards  Count  OrlofF, 
with  whom  he  had  been  long  acquainted, 
from  attendance  on  his  countess,  waited  on 
Dr.  Jenner,  and  asked  him  if  a  Russian  order 
would  be  acceptable  to  him,  should  his  ma¬ 
jesty  be  graciously  pleased  to  confer  it.  Dr. 
Jenner  replied,  that  he  thought  this  exclu¬ 
sively  belonged  to  men  of  perfect  indepen¬ 
dence.  The  count  expressed  his  surprise  at 
his  not  possessing  a  pecuniary  independence. 
Dr.  Jenner  answered,  that  he  possessed  a 
village  fortune,  though  not  what  came  under 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  term  inde¬ 
pendence. 

By  appointment  Dr.  Jenner  waited  on  the 
King  of  Prussia.  The  doctor  came  rather 
late,  and  the  king  was  in  haste  to  go  to 
church.  His  majesty,  however,  gave  him  a 
very  polite  reception,  and  apologized  for 
being  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  church ; 
but  made,  as  did  the  other  sovereigns,  a  ge¬ 
neral  acknowledgment  of  the  obligations  of 
the  world  to  Dr.  Jenner.  Either  a  child  of 
this  king,  or  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  was 
the  first  royal  child  inoculated  in  Europe. 
After  the  king  was  gone,  the  crown  prince, 
and  many  others  of  the  illustrious  foreigners 
honoured  Dr.  Jenner  with  particular  notice, 
and  gave  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  Berlin. 
The  crown  prince  is  known  to  be  a  young 
man  of  very  brilliant  pretensions. 

Dr.  Jenner’ s  next  presentation  was  to 
Blucher.  He  was  very  polite,  and  rather 
facetious.  Before  the  general  entered  the 
room,  a  Turkish  tobacco-pipe  (a  Turkey 
bowl  with  an  alder  stick)  was  brought  in  by 
a  servant,  upon  a  velvet  cushion.  An  ex¬ 
change  of  compliments  took  place. 

The  next  interview  was  with  Platoff.  To 
the  astonishment  of  Dr.  Jenner,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Hamel  (a  physician 
born  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  and  acquainted 
with  the  Cossack  language),  the  count 
proved  to  be  quite  a  polished  gentleman, 
had  a  knowledge  of  vaccination  and  prac- 
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tised  it.  He  said,  ‘  Sir,  you  have  extin¬ 
guished  the  most  pestilential  disorder  that 
ever  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Don/ 

After  this  interview  Dr.  Jenner  returned 
to  Cheltenham,  Where  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  excellent  lady.  In  a  short  time 
after  this  event  he  removed  to  Berkeley, 
where  he  continued  in  elegant  retirement, 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  rather  sud¬ 
denly,  on  Sunday,  the  2Gth  last,  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age. 

We  need  not  say  that  science  has  lost  in 
the  death  of  Dr.  Jenner,  a  great  man,  but 
nature  permitted  him  to  complete  his  gi*and 
discovery,  and  to  render  his  measure  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  world — a  service  which  will  be¬ 
nefit  all  succeeding  ages,  who  will  bless  the 
name  of  Jenner. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS- 

Analysis  of  Flourens ’  Memoir  entitled 
Physical  Researches  on  the  properties 
and  functions  of  the  Nervous  System. 

This  interesting  Memoir  is  composed 
of  two  parts;  the  first  has  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  determination  of  the  properties 
of  the  nervous  system;  the  second, 
the  determination  of  the  part  which 
the  different  portions  of  this  system 
performs  in  the  voluntary  movements. 

According  to  M.  Flourens  there  are 
two  properties  essentially  distinct  in 
the  nervous  system  :  the  one  to  excite 
muscular  contraction ;  the  other  to 
perceive  impressions.  The  object  was 
to  determine  experimentally  what  parts 
of  this  system  serve  exclusively  for 
sensation  ;  and  what,  on  the  contrary, 
serve  exclusively  for  contraction.  It 
that  the  trial  of  each  part 
i**riT  cqjd4  &lone  ascertain  its  property.  M. 

Flourens  has  therefore  subjected  to 
vcf.  trial,:  separately,  and  in  turn,  the 
tiju  ifthe  spinal  marrow,  the  me¬ 

dulla  oblingata,  the  tubercula  quadre- 
gemina,  the  cerebellum  and  the  cere¬ 
bral  lobes.  From  these  experiments, 
thus  chalked  out,  it  follows: — 1st.; 
That  the  nerves,  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  are 
capable  of  exciting  muscular  contrac¬ 
tions.  2nd.  That  the  central  lobes, 

;  and  fhe  cerebellum  are  not  capable  of 
exciting  them.  Haller  and  Zinn  had 


m- 
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formerly  no te<J ||h|f^Msibil itv  (» 

sensibility)  of  the  upper  layers  of  the 
cerebral  lobes  ;  Lorry,  that  of  the  cor- 
pus  callosum  ;  IVI.  Flourens,,  has  tor 
the  first  time,  observed  this  insensibi¬ 
lity  in  the  whole  of  these  lobes,  in  the 
cerebellum;  and  has  been  the  first  to 
fix  the  limit  at  the  tubercula  quadre- 
gemena. 

The  irritation  of  a  nerve  separated 
from  the  nervous  centres  by  section  or 
ligature,  is  confined  to  the  excitement 
of  abrupt  and  partial  contractions  in 
the  muscles,  to  which  this  nerve  is  dfs- 
tributed.  The  nerve,  therefore,  ex¬ 
cites  properly  only  contractions. 

The  spinal  marrow  being  cut  suc¬ 
cessively  above  the  posterior  enlarge¬ 
ment,  above  the  anterior,  and  near  to 
the  occipit:  at  first  the  animal  lost  the 
use  of  its  hind  paws,  then  of  its  fore 
paws,  and  next  of  the  trunk ;  but  in 
all  these  cases,  the  whole  of  the  parts, 
the  hind  and  fore  paws,  as  well  as  the 
trunk,  preserve  their  collective  move¬ 
ments;  ( mouvemens  dt  ensemble.) 

We  ought  to  add  that  these  move¬ 
ments  take  place  only  in  consequence 
of  external  irritations.  What  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  is  first;  the  co-ordination 
(consentaneity)  of  the  movements  in 
leaping,  flying,  walking,  standing, 
catching,  &c.  ;  and  secondly,  the  vo¬ 
lition  of  these  movements.  What  re¬ 
main,  are  the  contractions,  and  the 
connection  of  these  contractions,  in 
associated  movements.  The  spinal 
marrow,  then,  properly  ties  the  mus¬ 
cular  contractions,  in  associations, 
(mouvemens  d?ensemble)  as  to  volition 
and  the  co-ordination  of  these  move¬ 
ments  that  reside  elsewhere. 

The  irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow 
constantly  occasions  violent  convul¬ 
sions  ;  its  destruction  speedily  brings 
on  death;  but  this  last  effect  depends 
on  its  action  on  the  involuntary  move¬ 
ments.  Constantly,  the  abstraction 
of  one  of  the  tubercula  quadrigemina, 
causes  the  sight  of  the  opposite  eye  to 
be  lost.  The  irritation  of  a  tubercu- 
lum  determines  contraction  in  the  op¬ 
posite  iris ;  its  complete  removal  abo- 
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Ilshes  the  contractions  entirely.  In 
the  tubercula,  therefore,  the  primary 
WWi^iction  of  the  iris,  and 
of  the  retina  resides. 

In  proportion  as  we  cut  off  the  ce¬ 
rebellum,  by  successive  layers,  the  ani¬ 
mal  loses  gradually  the  faculty  of  fly¬ 
ing  or  running;  then  that  of  walking, 
and  finally  that  of  standing  upright. 

A  single  cerebral  lobe  being  removed 
the  animal  loses  immediately  the  sight 
of  the  opposite  eye;  but  the  contrac¬ 
tility;  of  the  iris  of  this  eye  continues, 
notwithstanding,  the  animal  at  first 
experiences  a  weakness  much  more 
marked  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body.  In  other  respects,  it  goes  on 
as  usual.  The  two  lobes  being  re¬ 
moved,  there  is  no  longer  any  vestige 
of  volition,  or  of  memory,  or  of  any 
perception  :  memory,  volition,  percep¬ 
tion,  reside  then  in  the  cerebral  lobes. 

Experiment  1st — M.  Flourensre- 
moved  the  cerebellum  in  successive 
layers  from  a  pigeon ;  at  the  taking 
away  of  the  first  slice,  the  animal  ex¬ 
perienced  but  little  weakness  and  hesi¬ 
tations  in  its  motions.  At  the  middle 
layers,  its  walk  became  unsteady  and 
agitated,  altogether  like  that  of  a 
drunken  person;  soon  it  could  not 
walk  without  the  assistance  of  its 
wings.  The  sections  being  continued, 
the  animal  lost  altogether  the  faculty 
of  walking;  its  feet  were  no  longer 
able  to  support  it,  and  it  had  to  sus¬ 
tain  itself  upon  its  tail  and  wings;  it 
often  attempted  to  walk  or  fly,  but 
always  without  success.  If  it  was 
pushed  forward,  it  tumbled  over  its 
head ;  if  backwards,  it  rolled  on  its 
tail.  The  sections  were  carried  far¬ 
ther  ;  the  animal  then  lost  the  faculty 
of  keeping  itself  up  upon  its  wings 
and  tail :  it  tumbled  continually,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  stop  in  any  fixed 
position,  and  it  finally  rested  flat  on 
its  back  or  belly.  In  other  respects, 
it  saw  and  heard  very  well ;  its  air  was 
lively,  its  head  erect,  and  spirited. 

Experiment  2nd. — M.  Flourens 
removed  from  a  pigeon  the  right  cere¬ 
bral  lobe ;  the  animal  lost  instantly 


the  sight  of  the  left  eye  ;  but  the  con¬ 
tractility  of  the  iris  of  that  eye,  re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  'There  was  also 
a  marked  feebleness  iji  the  right  side 
of  its  body.  With  the  exception  of 
these  two  circumstances,  the  animal 
was  well ;  it  sustained  itself.  Walked, 
ran,  flew,  saw  with  the  other  eye,  un¬ 
derstood,  wished,  felt  as  usual.  The 
other  lobe  being  removed,  the  sight  of 
both  eyes  was  instantly  lost,  but  not 
the  contractility  of  the  iris.  There 
was  at  first  a  very  distinct  general  de¬ 
bility.  Otherwise,  the  animal  held  it¬ 
self  perfectly  upright  on  its  feet  ;  and 
in  whatever  position  they  put  it,  it 
maintained  its  equilibrium.  It  walked, 
when  pushed :  it  flew  when  tossed  in 
the  air:  but  left  to  itself,  it  remained 
plunged  as  it  were  in  a  continual  stu¬ 
por.  It  never  moved  except  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  was  irritated ;  it  gave  no  sign 
of  volition.  Memory,  vision,  hearing, 
will,  all  its  perceptions, were  extinguish¬ 
ed.  There  is  none  of  his  numerous 
experiments  which  M.  Flourens  has 
not  repeated  on  each  of  the  four  classes 
of  vertebrated  animals  ;  and  he  has  al¬ 
ways  indicated  the  shades  of  greater 
or  less  depth,  which  characterise  these 
classes. 

Since  the  nervous  parts,  from  which 
sensation  is  derived,  are  distinct  from 
the  parts  from  which  movement  flows, 
we  may  conceive  the  possibility  of  de¬ 
termining  at  pleasure  distinct  palsies 
effecting  and  motion.  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  this  real  insulation,  is 
that  of  the  wonderful  coincidence  of 
the  loss  of  vision,  with  the  preservation 
of  the  contractility  of  the  iris.  There 
are  two  means  of  destroying  vision, 
without  departing  from  the  cerebral 
mass ;  one,  the  removal  of  the  central 
lobes,  which  causes  the  loss  of  sensa¬ 
tion  in  the  eyes  ;  another,  the  removal 
of  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  which 
occasions  the  loss  of  motion.  Finally, 
the  cerebral  lobes  being  removed,  the 
animal  cannot  commence  any  motion ; 
but,  if  a  motion  be  begun,  it  continues. 

It  does  not  walk  spontaneously  ;  but 
it  walks  if  pushed.  It  is  no  longer  vq- 
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lition  that  determines  its  movements  ; 
but  an  external  irritation  may  supply 
its  absence,  and  determine  them  like 
volition. 


Heaps  or  Lectures  on  Ulcers ,  with 
Remarks  and  Observations  thereon , 
by  Mr.  John  Abernethy,  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Sir  E.  Home; 
fyc.  tyc.  «5rc. 

(Continued  from  Page  6.) 

The  treatment  most  generally  pur¬ 
sued  consists  in  the  application  of 
steam  or  vapour  from  warm  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  vinegar  or  spirits  added  to  it;  fo¬ 
mentations  of  poppy  heads,  hemlock, 
or  of  opium,  are  of  use.  The  recent 
hemlock  is  best,  if  it  can  be  procured, 
combined  with  the  poppy  heads,  are 
frequently  employed  with  good  effect. 
A  decoction  of  wormwood  and  chamo¬ 
mile  flowers,  is  recommended  by  Sir 
Everard  Home.  Poultices  made  of 
marshmallows  or  lintseed,  are  useful, 
but  the  carrot  poultice  seems  to  agree 
as  well  as  either ;  but  sometimes  it  is 
preferred  to  mix  linseed  with  it,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  the  latter  to 
five  of  the  former.  These  applications 
are,  in  some  cases,  very  advantageous¬ 
ly  changed  ;  a  change  of  air  also,  even 
to  one  less  salubrious,  is  often  attended 
with  good  effects,  in  improving  the 
health.  A  heavy  poultice  ought  never 
be  laid  upon  an  ulcer ;  the  ulcer  on 
the  contrary  should  lie  upon  it.  Sir 
Everard  also  remarks,  that  powdered 
charcoal  has  been  found  useful.  Oint¬ 
ments  are  not  proper  applications ;  and 
when  warmth  has  been  found  prejudi- 
cal.  cream  has  been  useful.  Bandages 
are  to  be  avoided. 

Indolent  Ulcers  are  the  very  re¬ 
verse  of  the  former.  The  edges  of  the 
surrounding  skin  of  these  are  thick, 
prominent,  smooth,  and  rounded  ;  the 
surface  of  the  granulations  smooth 
and  glossy;  the  pus  thin  and  watery; 
imperfectly  formed,  and  blended  with 
coagulable  lymph  in  flakes,  not  easily 
separated  from  the  surface  of  the  sore, 


the  bottom  of  which  is  level w  n  early 
so.  Sir  Everard  again  remarks  on  this 
subject,  that  this  general  aspect  con¬ 
veys  an  idea  of  the  portion  of  skin  and 
parts  underneath,  having  been  for  some 
time  removed,  without  the  exposed  sur¬ 
face  having  taken  on  a  new  action  to 
fill  up  the  cavity.  The  principal  part 
of  ulcers  seen  in  the  hospitals  are  of 
this  kind,  though,  in  appearance,  they 
vary  a  little  from  the  above  characte¬ 
ristic  marks.  A  healthy,  weak,  or  ir¬ 
ritable  ulcer,  degenerates,  unless  heal¬ 
ed  in  a  certain  time,  into  an  indolent 
one  ;  there  are,  however,  some  excep¬ 
tions  to  be  met  with  in  this  case;  as 
there  are  irritable  ulcers  that  never 
change  their  nature.  Indolent  sore$ 
form  unhealthy  granulations,  which 
again  become  suddenly  absorbed  ;  an 
event  promoted  by  change  of  weather^ 
anxiety,  fatigue,  Sec. 

Treatment. — Mr.  Abernethy  has 
very  judiciously  observed,  that,  who¬ 
ever  can  apply  a  bandage  most  per¬ 
fectly  and  securely  round  a  limb,  will 
cure  these  ulcers  best.  The  profes¬ 
sion  is  under  particular  obligations  to 
Mr.  Baynton,  of  Bristol,  for  his  excel¬ 
lent  treatise  on  this  subject.  The 
treatment  of  the  indolent  ulcer,  more 
especially,  consists  in  strapping  the 
wound  with  adhesive  plaister,  and  ap¬ 
plying  a  bandage  from  the  foot  to  the 
knee,  should  the  ulcers  be  situated 
between  these  points  ;  in  order  to  give 
due  support  to  the  circulation.  Ad¬ 
hesive  plaister  is  to  be  applied  round 
the  limb,  covering  the  sore  both  above 
and  below  ;  approximating,  at  the 
same  time,  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  as 
near  as  possible  ;  soft  compresses  are 
then  to  be  laid  on,  and  the  roller  ap¬ 
plied.  Excess  of  inflammation  is  /to 
be  moderated  by  moistening  the  ban¬ 
dages  with  spring  water  ;  or,  if  consi¬ 
derable,  with  a  very  weak  solution  of 
the  acetate  of  lead  :  water,  however, 
will  generally  be  found  to  answer  the 
purpose ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  to 
confine  the  patient,  who  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  moderate  exercise.  It  may 
proper,  at  the  commencement,  to  ap- 
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ply  poultices  fcilhthe  granulations  arise 
to  some  tbeight,;*  when  it  becomes  ne¬ 
cessary  to  stimulate  them  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  oflunar  caustic,  or  diluted  nitrous 
acid,  giving  the  due  support  to  the 
limb  before  alluded  toby  means  of  the 
roller;  but  the  preceding  plan  is  to  be 
preferred,  as  it  will  be  found  to  be 
more  uniformly  successful. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

Jbvh!  agekuj  - 

No  operation  of  any  importance  has 
come  to  our  knowledge  since  our  last. 

Mr.  Ashton  Key  is  about  to  resign 
his  demonstratorship,  (anatomy)  in 
consequence  of  his  numerous  profes¬ 
sional  engagements. 

It  is  understood  that  Bransby 
Goober,  Esq.  will  be  his  successor. 


RETROSPECTIVE  SURGERY- 

The  following  dissertation  on  the  inuti¬ 
lity  of  amputation,  where  limbs  might 
otherwise  be  spared ,  contains  so  many  ex¬ 
cellent  practical  observations ,  and  have 
since  been  so  frequently  and  eminently 
acknowledged  and  sustained,  that  we  can¬ 
not  resist,  notwithstanding  the  remoteness 
of  its  first  publication ,  giving  it  a  place 
in  our  Magazine.  It  was  written  origi¬ 
nally  in  Latin  by  Mr.  Bilguer,  Surgeon 
General  to  the  Armies  of  the  King  of 
Pi  'ussia,  ( than  whom,  no  one  has  afforded 
a  more  ample  field  for  the  acquisition  of 
practical  surgical  knowledge )  translated 
first  into  French,  with  Notes,  by  Dr.  Tis- 
sot.  Physician  of  Lausanne,  and  after¬ 
wards  translated  and  published  in  English . 

M.  Bilguer’s  first  position  is,  “that 
the  cases  in  which  ampdtation  is  ne¬ 
cessary,  are  much  less  frequent  than 
has  hitherto  been  supposed." 

This  position,  he  says,  is  founded  on 
his  own  observations  in  the  military 
hospitals,  during  the  late  bloody  war, 
where  he  remarked,  that  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  in  which  amputation 
was  judged  necessary  by  the  physicians 
of  the  army,  it  did  not  answer  the  end. 
He  had  also  under  his  immediate  care 
a  great  number  of  patients,  whose 


limbs  had  been  shot  off,  and  the  stamps 
lfeft  shattered  in  such  a  manner,  that 
a  fresh  amputation  was,  universally 
thought  necessary,  but  whom  he  cured 
without  that  dreadful  expedient :  he 
also  cured  without  amputation,  many 
patients  whose  limbs  were  not  entirely 
separated,  but  so  much  detached,  con¬ 
tused,  and  shattered,  that  the  ablest 
surgeons  thought  it  indispensibly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  take  them  wholly  off. 

M.  Bilguer  reduces  the  cases  in 
which  amputation  has  been  thought 
necessary,  to  six.  bona 

1 .  A  mortification  which  spreads  !till 
it  reaches  the  bone.  bn  ikll  rfffw 

2.  A  limb  so  hurt,  that  mortification 

is  highly  probable*  eoJiJSJnom 

3.  A  violent  contusion  of  |he  iflelh, 

which  at  the  same  time  has  shatfeed 
the  bones.  bv*  fomidroos* 

4.  Wounds  of  the  larger  blbodWeS- 
sels  of  the  limb,  when  recourse  is  had 
to  amputation,  as  the  only  mean^Of 
stopping  the  haemorrhage,  or  through 
an  apprehension  that  the  limbs  should 
perish  for  want  of  nourishment,  b  « 

5.  An  incurable  caries  of  the  bones. 

6.  A  cancer,  or  tumour  in  danger  of 
becoming  such. 

He  lays  down  his  method  of  cure  in 
each  of  these  cases  separately. 

1.  In  a  mortification,  he  begins  by 
making  incisions  on  the  part  affected, 
to  procure  a  discharge  of  the  corrupted 
matter,  and  assist  the  action  of  the 
medicines.  He  makes  these  incisions 
of  a  considerable  length,  not.  only  on. 
the  mortified  parts,  but  those  adjacent, 
and  as  near  to  each  other  as  the  large 
trunks  of  the  blood  vessels  and  branch- 
es  of  nerves  will  allow,  not  more  than 
an  inch  distant  from  each  other,  and 
always  to  the  quick.  If  the  bone  be 
affected,  he  cuts  through  the  perioste¬ 
um,  and  lays  it  bare.  These  incisions 
are  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
muscle  on  which  they  are  cut;  but  be 
observes,  that,  when  the  gastrocnemii, 
the  glutei,  or  deltoid  muscles  have  been 
wounded  by  a  ball,  they  must  be  cut 
transversely,  otherwise  convulsions', 
particularly  the  spasmus  cynieus,'  will 
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ensue  ;  several  of  the  aponeuroses,  es¬ 
pecially  that  of  the  biceps,  ought  like¬ 
wise  to  be  cut  transversely ;  the  ten¬ 
dons  also  must  be  cut  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  If  the  wound  or  ailment  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  near  the  articulations,  he 
also  cuts  through  the  ligaments.  These 
incisions  must  be  longest  where  the 
sore  has  spread  the  widest,  and  deeper 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  extremities  ; 
the  number  may  be  from  three  to  eight, 
as  the  case  may  require. 

After  these  incisions,  the  mortified 
parts  must  be  separated  from  the 
sound  by  a  bistoury,  as  one  muscle  is 
divided  from  another  in  dissections ; 
but  parts,  not  totally  corrupted,  may 
be  spared;  for,  after  the  removal  of 
what  is  totally  dead,  they  will  recover ; 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  removing 
the  gangrened  parts  that  lie  near  large 
vessels,  that  such  vessels  are  not 
wounded  ;  and,  it  is  better  to  leave  a 
small  part  of  the  mortified  flesh,  that 
adheres  to  them,  behind ;  and  trust  to 
its  separation  by  the  dressings,  than 
to  risk  breaking  them ;  and,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  the  incisions  should  be  made  with 
as  little  effusion  of  blood  as  possible. 
If  the  neighbouring  parts  are  tainted, 
the  corrupted  humour  must  be  squeez¬ 
ed  out  by  gentle  compression,  and 
wiped  off  with  a  soft  linen  rag.  After¬ 
wards,  proper  external  applications 
must  be  used. 

The  bone,  whether  the  periosteum 
be  sound  or  destroyed,  must  be  dressed 
with  the  following  medicine  : — 

Frankincense,  mastich,  sarcocolla, 
and  myrrh,  finely  pounded;  true  bal¬ 
sam  of  Peru,  and  genuine  essential 
oil  of  cloves,  of  each  equal  parts ;  of 
balsam  of  fioraventi  as  much  as  may, 
in  mixing  all  the  ingredients  over  a 
very  gentle  fire,  form  a  thin  liniment. 

This  must  be  used  warm,  and  poured 
plentifully  into  the  wounds,  so  that 
the  bone  may  be  well  moistened  with 
it ;  some  dry  lint  must  then  be  laid  on, 
and  the  fleshy  parts  dressed  by  sprink¬ 
ling  upon  this  lint  a  powder  composed 
of  “  an  ounce  of  myrrh  finely  pound¬ 
ed,  half  an  ounce  of  sal  ammoniac, 


camphor  and  nitre,  each  $  drachm 
after  the  first  layer  of  lint  is  thus  co¬ 
vered,  fresh  lint  must  be  applied,  and 
sprinked  with  the  powder,  till  the 
wound  is  quite  filled  up  with  alternate 
layers  of  the  lint  and  powder. 

If  the  bone  is  not  affected,  or  the 
periosteum  laid  bare,  the  liniment  may 
be  omitted,  and  the  lint  and  powder 
only  used.  Slight  scarification?  should 
also  be  made  upon  the  neighbouring 
parts,  sprinkling  them  with  the  pow¬ 
der  ;  and  all  the  sores  should  be  after¬ 
wards  embrocated  with  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  the  whole  bandaged  up  with 
plain  linen  cloth,  which  must  be  kept 
moistened  night  and  day  with  warm 
fomentations. 

Heister  has  collected  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  fomentations,  from 
which  a  surgeon  will  easily  select  the 
most  proper  for  the  case  of  his  patient : 
that  consisting  of  a  pint  of  lime-water, 
three  ounces  of  camphorated  spirit  of 
wine,  and  an  ounce,  or  half  an  ounce 
of  sal  ammoniac,  is  useful  in  mortifica¬ 
tions  which  proceed  from  high  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  so  is  that  made  with  soap, 
salt  of  tartar,  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
dissolved  in  lime-water. 

When  the  mortification  proceeds 
from  a  mere  defect  of  the  vital  motions, 
as  in  dropsical  and  aged  persons,  the 
following  fomentations  are  more  pro¬ 
per. 

1.  Take  of  water  germander,  worm¬ 
wood,  southernwood,  and  rue,  of  each 
two  handfuls  ;  camomile  flowers,  one 
handful;  boil  them  together;  and  to  two 
pints  of  the  strained  liquor,  add  four 
ounces  of  treacle  spirit,  two  ounces  of 
Venice  soap,  q^id  half  an  ounce,  or  even 
an  ounce  of  sal  gem. 

2.  Take  of  water  germander,  worm¬ 
wood,  feverfew,  of  each  two  handfuls  ; 
of  mint  and  southernwood,  of  each  a 
handful:  boil  them  together  in  oxy- 
crate,  so  as  to  have  four  pints  of  the 
strained  liquor,  to  which  may  be  added 
half  an  ounce  of  sal  gem,  and  after¬ 
wards  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  trea¬ 
cle  spirit. 

3.  Take  of  martial  ball  two  ounces. 
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sal  ammoniac  one  ounce ;  dissolve 
them  in  about  eight  pints  of  spring 
water,  and  add  two  pints  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine. 

4.  Take  of  crude  alum,  and  white 
vitriol,  each  two  ounces  and  two  drams; 
lytharge  of  silver  and  myrrh,  each  an 
ounce;  Aleppo  galls,  two  ounces;  ju¬ 
niper  and  bay  berries,  each  an  ounce; 
savin  and  rue,  each  two  handfulls;  oak 
leaves,  a  handful  and  a  half;  verdegris, 
half  an  ounce ;  camphor,  two  drams  ; 
calamine,  six  drams.  After  having 
mixed  and  reduced  all  these  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  powder,  let  two  ounces  of  the 
composition  be  boiled  with  four  pints 
of  water,  or  with  two  of  water  and  two 
of  vinegar. 

The  following  embrocations  applied 
to  parts  already  mortified,  will  stop 
the  further  progress  of  the  mortifica¬ 
tion ;  where  it  is  just  beginning  they 
will  prevent  it,  and  will  also  help  na¬ 
ture  to  separate  the  dead  parts  from 
the  sound. 

1.  Spirit  of  wine,  three  ounces; 
myrrh  and  aloes  powdered,  of  each 
half  an  ounce ;  ^Egyptian  ointment, 
three  drams. 

2.  Vinous  decoction  of  scordium, 
twelve  ounces;  vinegar  of  rue  and  of 
roses,  of  each  four  ounces ;  spirit  of 
treacle,  three  ounces ;  and  one  ounce 
of  sal  ammoniac. 

3.  Lime  water,  four  pints ;  treacle 
spirit,  or  that  of  feverfew,  two  pints  ; 
white  wine  vinegar,  one  pint ;  elixir 
proprietatis,  six  ounces :  ./Egyptian 
ointment,  two  ounces. 

4.  Decoction  of  elder  flowers,  six 
ounces  ;  wine,  eight  ounces  ;  vinegar, 
camphoroted  spirit  of  wine,  treacle 
spirit,  or  that  of  feverfew,  each  two 
ounces;  spirits  of  salt,  two  drams. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  soften  the  parts, 
separate  the  sloughs,  and  promote  sup¬ 
puration,  the  following  application  may 
be  used. 

Water  germander,  two  handfuls; 
mallows  and  marshmallows,  each  a 
handful ;  flower  of  linseed,  three 
ounces;  Venice  soap  and  sal  ammo¬ 
niac,  of  each  two  ounces ;  linseed  oil, 


an  ounce.  Let  these  ingredients  be 
boiled  together,  in  vinegar  and  water, 
to  the  consistence  of  a  poultice. 

It  may  be  in  general  observed  with 
regard  to  fomentations,  that  such  as 
are  emollientare  serviceable  when  hard 
dry  crusts  prevent  a  discharge ;  those 
which  abound  with  acid,  when  there  is 
a  considerable  degree  of  putrefaction ; 
and,  lastly,  those  which  are  spirituous, 
saline  or  strengthening,  are  most  pro¬ 
per  when  swellings  are  flabby,  and  the 
body  abounds  with  aqueous  humours. 

The  diligent  use  of  these  fomenta¬ 
tions,  will  in  twelve  hours,  alter  the 
condition  of  gangrened  wounds  for  the 
better  ;  then  the  lint  and  powder  may 
be  removed,  all  the  detached  pieces  of 
mortified  flesh  extracted,  and  the  dres¬ 
sings  renewed  every  twelve  hours;  at 
the  third  or  fourth  dressings,  the 
wounds  will  discharge  matter  of  a  fa¬ 
vorable  aspect,  when  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  the  bark  internally. 

The  bark  may  be  given  by  itself  in 
powder,  or  made  into  an  electuary  with 
any  of  the  cordial  syrups ;  if  it  purges 
in  substance,  it  must  be  given  in  the 
infusion  or  extract.  But  if  the  fever 
be  strong,  the  heat  considerable,  and 
the  patient  thirsty,  the  bark  will  be  of 
no  service,  but  recourse  must  be  had 
to  temperants. 

If  the  bark  is  given,  it  may  be  in 
doses  of  half  a  drachm  or  two  scruples, 
every  hour  at  first,  afterwards  every 
two  hours,  and  at  length,  once  in  every 
three  or  four  hours :  a  few  drops  of 
spirit  of  sea  salt,  or  dulcified  spirit  of 
vitriol,  or  a  few  grains  of  alum  or  ca¬ 
techu  may  be  added  to  every  dose ; 
and  if  the  patient  be  very  weak,  a  small 
glass  of  some  acid  wine.  His  drink 
should  be  water  and  vinegar,  weak 
veal  and  chicken  broth,  and  gruels  of 
barley  or  oatmeal,  acidulated  with 
vinegar,  or  lemon  juice. 

In  this  stage,  the  dressings  already 
described,  beingsupposed  to  have  pro¬ 
cured  a  discharge  of  matter,  the  vul¬ 
nerary  powder  and  oil  of  turpentine 
must  be  laid  aside;  but  the  suppura¬ 
tion  must  still  be  promoted,  sometimes 
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to  the  eighth  day,  by  dressing  with  the 
following  digestive  ointments.  Boil 
half  a  pint  of  oil  olive,  and  an  ounce  of 
red  saunders  together,  till  the  oil  ac¬ 
quires  a  deep  red  colour ;  when  it  is 
strained,  add  a  pound  of  yellow  wax, 
and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  turpentine ; 
when  the  whole  is  mixed  and  melted 
together  over  a  gentle  fire,  a  little  bal¬ 
sam  of  Peru  may  be  added,  and  it  may 
be  quickened  with  a  little  essence  of 
myrrh.  Suppuration  must  also  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  keeping  the  parts  constantly 
covered  with  emolient  fomentations, 
and  by  avoiding  to  cleanse  the  wound 
too  much,  either  by  compression  or 
wiping,  and  removing  the  corrupted 
parts  without  effusion  of  blood :  regard 
must  also  be  had  to  the  bones ;  after 
the  most  careful  examination,  in  which 
dilation  is  sometimes  necessary,  all  the 
splinters  and  carious  parts,  that  can 
be  removed  without  violence,  must  be 
extracted,  and  they  must  then  be  co¬ 
vered  with  the  balsam  for  the  bones, 
of  frankinsence,  mastick,  &c.  as  be¬ 
fore  directed. 

All  these  dressings  should  be  finish¬ 
ed  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  to 
avoid  cold ;  the  room  should  be  warm, 
and  if  necessary,  a  few  burning  coals 
held  near  the  part  which  is  dressed. 

After  these  directions,  M.  Bilguer 
argues  thus,  with  respect  to  mortifica¬ 
tions.  They  are  the  effect  either  of 
some  internal  morbid  cause,  or  exter¬ 
nal  injury  f.  if  of  an  internal  cause,  am¬ 
putation  Can  do  no  good  while  such 
cause  remains,  and  if  that  can  be  re- 
moved,  a  cure  maybe  effected  without 
amputation;  if,  of  an  external  accident, 
and  they  continue  to  spread,  there 
must  be  a  fever,  and  general  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  for  that  reason  amputation 
can  only  accelerate  the  patients  death  * 
while  the  mortification  therefore  is 
gaining  ground,  the  method  above  pro¬ 
posed  should  be  pursued :  when  the 

*  Our  own  countryman  Mr.  Sharpe,  who 
has  been  lotig  an  honour  to  his  profession, 
has  irrefragably  proved  the.  impropriety  of 
operating  on  the  sound  part,  while  the  mor¬ 
tification  is  gaining  ground. 


progress  is  stopped,  we  shoqlff  cqhsp- 
der  whether  the  limb  can  be  saved; 
and  nothing  but  the  total  rottenness 
of  the  bone  is  a  proof  that  it  cannot ; 
for  the  periosteum  may  be  cut  and 
torn,  without  giving  pain  in  a  sound 
state,  as  Haller  has  demonstrated.  If 
the  bone  is  totally  rotten,  amputation 
should  be  performed,  not  by  cutting 
through  the  quick,  but  by  lopping  off 
the  gangrened  useless  mass  very  near 
it.  After  providing  against  an  hse- 
morrage  of  the  larger  vessels  by  a  pro¬ 
per  ligature,  stopping  the  progress  of 
the  gangrene  must  be  then  attempted 
by  internal  medicines,  and  suitable 
dressings  ;  the  patients  strength  should 
be  supported  by  a  proper  regimen, 
and  if  it  increases,  a  separation  of  the 
soft  parts  that  are  mortified,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  ensue;  after  which  it  will  be 
easy  to  saw  off  the  little  stump  of  the 
dead  bone  that  was  left,  and  the 
wound  may  be  cicatrised  by  epulotic 
applications,  and  such  as  have  been 
just  recommended  for  bones  when  laid 
bare. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


ON  HYDROPHOBIA. 

Sometime  back  the  following  ac¬ 
count  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
since  which  it  has  been  made  public 
through  various  channels  ;  and,  think¬ 
ing  as  we  do  that  it  cannot  be  too 

O  .  . 

generally  known,  we  give  it  a  place  m 
our  Magazine. 

In  1813,  when  Mr.  Macochetti  (an 
operator  in  the  hospital  at  Moscow,) 
was  in  the  Ukeraine,  in  one  day  fifteen 
persons  applied  to  him  for  cure,  hav¬ 
ing  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  Whilst 
he  was  preparing  the  remedies,  a  de¬ 
putation  of  several  old  men  made  its 
appearance,  to  request  him  to  allow  a 
peasant  to  treat  them,  a  man  who  had 
for  some  years  past  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  for  the  prevention  of  Hy¬ 
drophobia,  and  of  whose  success  Dr. 
Marochetti  had  heard  much.  He  con¬ 
sented  to  their  request,  under  these 
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conditions  first,  that  he  (Mr.  Maro- 
chetti)  should  be  present  at  every 
thing  done  by  the  peasant:  secondly, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  fully  con¬ 
vinced  the  dog  was  really  mad,  he,  Mr. 
M.  should  select  one  of  the  patients, 
who  should  only  be  treated  ^according 
to  the  medical  course  usually  held  in 
estimation.  A  girl  of  six  years  old 
was  chosen  for  this  purpose. 

The  patient  gave  to  his  fourteen 
patients  u  Decoct”  of  the  “  summit” 
and  “  Flor.  Genistee  lutese  Tinctorise” 
(about  a  pound  and  a  half  daily,)  and 
examined  twice  a  day  under  the  tongues 
where,  as  he  stated,  small  knots,  con¬ 
taining  the  poison  of  the  madness, 
must  form  themselves. 

As  soon  as  these  small  knots  actu¬ 
ally  appeared,  which  Mr.  Marochetti 
himself  saw,  they  were  opened,  and 
cauterised  with  a  red  hot  needle,  after 
which  the  patient  gargled  with  the  de¬ 
coction  of  the  “  Genista.”  The  re¬ 
result  of  this  treatment  was,  that  all 
of  them,  (of  whom  only  two,  the  last 
bitten,  did  not  shew  these  knots)  were 
dismissed  cured  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks,  during  which  time  they  drank 
this  decoction.  Rut,  the  little  girl, 
who  had  been  treated  according  to  the 
usual  methods,  was  seized  with  hydro- 
phobic  accidents  on  the  seventh  day, 
and  was  dead  in  eight  hours  after  they 
first  took  place.  The  persons  dismiss¬ 
ed  were  seen  three  years  afterwards  by 
Mr.  Marochetti,  and  they  were  all 
sound  and  well. 

Five  years  after  this  circumstance 
(in  1818,)  Mr.  Marochetti  had  a  new 
opportunity  afforded  him  in  Podolia  of 
confirming  this  important  discovery. 
The  treatment  of  twenty-six  persons, 
who  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog, 
was  confided  to  him ;  nine  were  men, 
eleven  women,  and  six  children.  He 
gave  them  at  once  a  decoction  of  the 
“  genista,”  and  a  diligent  examination 
of  their  tongues  gave  the  following 
result;  five  men,  all  the  women,  and 
three  children,  had  the  small  knots  al¬ 
ready  mentioned;  those  most  bitten, 
on  the  third  day,  others  on  the  fifth, 


seventh,  and  ninth ;  and  one  woman 
who  had  been  bitten  but  very  superfi¬ 
cially  on  the  leg,  only  on  the  twenty 
first  day.  The  other  seven  also,  who 
shewed  no  small  knots,  drank  the, 
“  Decoct.  Genistee/'  six  weeks,  and 
all  the  patients  recovered. 

In  consequence  of  these  observati¬ 
ons,  Mr.  Marochetti  believes,  that  the 
hydrophobic  poison,  after  remaining 
a  short  time  in  the  wound,  fixes  itself 
for  a  certain  time  under  the  tongue,  at 
the  openings  of  the  ducts  of  the  “  sub¬ 
maxillary  glands,”  which  are  at  each 
side  of  the  tongue  string,  and  there 
forms  these  small  knots,  in  which  a 
fluctuating  fluid  may  be  felt  with  the 
point  of  a  probe,  which  is  the  hydro- 
phobic  poison.  The  usual  time  of 
their  appearance  seems  to  be  within 
the  third  and  ninth  day  after  the  bite; 
and  if  they  are  not  opened  ^within 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  their 
formation,  the  poison  is  re-absorbed 
into  the  body,  and  the  patient  is  lost 
beyond  all  power  of  cure.  For  this 
reason  Mr.  Marochetti  recommends 
that  such  patients  should  be  examined 
under  the  tongue  immediately,  which 
should  be  continued  for  six  weeks,  du¬ 
ring  which  time  they  should  take-daily 
one  pound  and  a  half  of  the  “  Decoct. 
Genistm,  (or  four  times  a  day  the  pow¬ 
der,  one  drachm  for  a  dose.)  If  the 
knots  do  not  appear  in  this  time,  no 
madness  is  to  be  apprehended ;  but, 
as  soon  as  they  appear,  they  should 
be  opened  with  a  lancet,  and  then 
cauterized ;  and  the  patient  should 
gargle  assiduously  with  the  above 
mentioned  decoction. 

Since  the  above  statement,  which 
first  appeared  in  the  Berlin  State  Ga¬ 
zette,  an  official  report  made  to  the 
Prussian  government,  and  quoted  in  a 
subsequent  number  of  that  newspaper, 
represents  that  knots  similar  to  these 
described  by  Mr.  Marochetti  were 
found  under  the  tongue  of  a  mad  dog 
in  Westphalia  last  spring. 

Medical  men ,  no  doubt  will  know  how 
to  avail  themselvesof  this  communication, 
which  cannot  be  too  widely  diffucd ,  when- 
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tver  a  well  marked  and  unequivocal  case 
of  Hydrophobia  may  come  under  their 
treatment  ;  but ,  if  we  may  place  a  re¬ 
liance  on  the  following  observations , 
which  were  made  by  an.  eminent  lecturer 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town ,  a  few  days 
ago ,  in  the  course  of  a  Lecture  on  Hy¬ 
drophobia,  little  dependance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  medicaments  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  in  combatting  the  gigantic  malady, 
which  in  all  likelihood  is  doomed  to  be 
among' the  approbia  medicorum. 


Symptoms  of  a  Dog  being  mad. 

In  the  commencement,  the  animal 
strays  from  home,  becomes  irritable, 
bites  at  every  thing  before  him  ;  in  the 
early  stage  not  afraid  to  drink,  but 
unable  to  swallow  any  fluid ;  the  ap¬ 
petite  is  depraved,  the  stomach  found 
crammed  with  chaff  and  straw,  the 
lower  jaw  hanging  down,  and  the  saliva 
dribbling  from  the  mouth ;  the  stomach 
and  gullet  much  inflamed,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  former  covered  with 
black  patches.  So  much  for  the  symp¬ 
toms  in  animals,  which  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  are  always  more  distinctly 
marked  than  in  man. 

In  Jamaica,  the  disease  did  not  exist 
formerly,  but  now  it  does.  All  warm¬ 
blooded  animals  were  subject  to  it, 
but  it  had  not  been  observed  in  cold¬ 
blooded  animals.  The  disease  never 
occurred  spontaneously,  but  was  al¬ 
ways  communicated  by  inolcuation. 
Although  the  disease  was  invariably 
fatal  in  the  human  race,  it  sometimes 
appeared  to  be  cured  in  dogs.  A  dog 
bit  a  man ;  the  man  died,  and  the  dog 
got  well.  The  most  common  period 
of  the  disease  shewing  itself,  was  from 
twenty  to  forty  days  after  the  bite. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  a 
case  is  mentioned  of  a  man  attacked 
with  hydrophobia  nineteen  months  af¬ 
ter  the  bite.  In  131  cases,  one 
was  attacked  eleven  days  after  the 
bite,  three  in  eighteen  days,  sixty- 
three  in  the  first  and  second  month, 
and  twenty-  three  in  three  months 
after.  After  the  fourth  month  there  is 


very  little  danger  of  the  disease  ap¬ 
pearing.  The  wound  made  by  a  mad 
dog  heals  like  any  other  wound,  but 
considerable  pain  extends  from  the 
wound  along  the  course  of  the  nerve, 
and  not  of  the  absorbents,  which  are 
never  affected. 

A  gentleman  kept  a  pack  of  hounds; 
he  found,  notwithstanding  great  pre¬ 
caution,  that  his  dogs  frequently  con¬ 
tracted  hydrophobia.  He  succeeded 
at  length  in  completely  securing  his 
kennel  from  this  disease,  by  making 
every  new  dog  he  admitted,  previously 
perform  quarantine.  The  common 
symptoms  of  hydrophobia  in  man  are, 
in  the  beginning,  dejection  of  spirits, 
increasing  from  melancholy  to  fury, 
spasm  of  the  muscles,  of  the  throat 
and  chest,  dread  of  liquids,  abhorrence 
of  the  name  and  sight  of  water.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  very  many  per¬ 
sons,  bit  by  an  animal,  have  been  so 
alarmed  as  to  die,  (not  of  hydropho¬ 
bia)  but  with  similar  symptoms,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  fear  preying  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  great  Mr.  Hunter  nearly 
fell  a  victim  to  this  fear. 

In  hydrophobia,  unfortunately,  the 
preventative  might  be  spoken  of,  but 
not  the  cure,  notwithstanding  all  the 
myriads  of  remedies  proposed  ;  not¬ 
withstanding  what  has  been  lately  said 
of  the  poison  not  being  in  the  saliva, 
but  in  little  black  pustules  under  the 
tongue,  which  might  be  extirpated,  he 
was  obliged  to  come  to  the  melancho¬ 
ly  conclusion,  that  no  remedy  was 
known  for  hydrophobia;  but,  that  be¬ 
fore  the  symptoms  appeared,  the  dis¬ 
ease  might  be  prevented,  by  extirpa¬ 
ting  the  bitten  part,  was  certain,  and 
that  it  should  be  done  at  any  period, 
from  the  wound  being  made  till  the 
symptoms  appeared. 

—  ■  —  -  - - ® -  ■ 
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Method  of  colouring  Alum  Chrysials. 

In  making  these  chrystals,  the  colouring 
should  be  added  to  the  solution  of  alum,  in 
proportion  to  the  shade  which  it  is  desired 
to  produce. 
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Coke,  with  a  piece  of  lead,  in  order  to 
make  itsint  in  the  solution,  is  the  best  sub¬ 
stance  forfa  nucleus  ;  or  if  a  smooth  surface 
be  used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  wind  it 
round  with  cotton  or  worsted,  otherwise  no 
chrystals  will  adhere  to  it. 

Yellow.  Muriate  of  iron. 

Blue.  Solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric 
acid. 

Pale  Blue.  Equal  parts  of  alum  and  blue 
vitriol. 

New  Electro-Magnetic  experiments. 

The  following  is  a  very  curious  and  sim¬ 
ple  electro-magnetic  experiment  made  by 
Doctor  Sebeck  of  Berlin. 

Take  a  bar  of  antimony,  about  eight  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  thick  ;  connect  its  ex¬ 
tremities  by  twisting  a  piece  of  brass  wire 
round  them,  so  as  to  form  a  loop,  each  end 
of  the  bar  having  several  coils  of  the  wire. 
If  one  of  the  extremities  be  heated  for  a 
short  time  with  a  spirit  lamp,  Electro-mag¬ 
netic  Phenomena  may  be  exhibited  in  every 
part  of  it.  Ann.  Phil.  iv.  318. 

Variation  of  Thermometers . 

M.  Flaguergues,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Pictel, 
points  out  an  effect  in  certain  thermometers, 
consisting  of  a  gradical  elevation  of  the 
freezing  point  of  ice.  It  takes  place  with 
those  mercurial  thermometers,  which,  being 
hermetically  sealed,  have  a  perfect  vacuum 
above  the  mercury.  In  some  cases  this  ele¬ 
vation  has  risen  to  nine  of  a  degree,  and  has 
gone  on  encreasing  for  years  together.  In  ex¬ 
amining  into  the  cause  of  this  effect,  M.  Fla¬ 
guergues  soon  observed  that  it  did  not  take 
place  with  mercurial  thermometers  open  at 
the  top,  or  with  alcohol  thermometers  ;  and 
he  was  led  to  attribute  it  to  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  ball  of 
the  instrument.  He  thinks  the  glass  gives 
way  by  degrees  to  this  pressure,  just  as  an 
elastic  spring  will  do  under  a  constant  force, 
and  this  gradually  produces  the  effect  ob¬ 
served.  M.  Flaguergues  thinks,  therefore, 
it  would  be  better  to  make  mercurial  ther¬ 
mometers  with  open  terminations,  introdu¬ 
cing  a  small  plug  of  cotton  to  keep  the  dust 
out,  or  in  some  cases  even  closing  the  aper¬ 
ture  by  some  elastic  substances  as  caout¬ 
chouc,  &c.  Bibliotheque  Universelle,  xx.  117. 

Mathematical  Prize  Question. 

The  following  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Mathematical  Class  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Prussia.  “To  give  a  complete  mathe¬ 
matical  theory  of  the  luminous  or  coloured 
circles  which  form  round  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  such  a  one  as  will  equally  agree  with 
the  results  of  observations,  and  with  the 
known  properties  of  light  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  .” 


This  question  was  proposed  for  1822,  but 
it  extended  to  1824.  The  possible  influence 
of  the  reflection,  and  polarization  of  light  is 
to  be  considered.  Memoirs  are  to  be  sent 
in  before  the  end  of  March,  1824.  The 
prize  is  thirty  ducats. 

Boerhaave  once  observed  ;  that  it  could 
have  been  wished  the  Peruvian  bark  had 
never  been  known;  “it  has  killed”  says 
he,  “more  people  than  all  the  armies  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.”  His  hatred,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  arise  from  any  prejudice  he 
entertained  against  the  virtue  and  use  of 
this  drug :  but  from  the  ignorance  of  physi¬ 
cians,  who  did  not  know  how  to  prescribe 
it  with  discretion  sufficient  to  produce  the 
salutary  advantages  that  are  known  to  at¬ 
tend  its  judicious  administration.  A  little 
national  prejudice,  no  doubt,  came  in  for  a 
share  of  this  antipathy.  It  is  reasoning 
wrong  to  condemn  a  good  thing  because  a 
bad  use  is  made  of  it : — his  argument  was 
retorted  upon  the  physicians ;  he  felt  the  ri¬ 
dicule  of  it,  and  laughed  heartily ;  which 
was  the  best  reply  this  great  man  couldhave 
made.  Aliquando  bonus  domitat  Homerus . 


Limitation  of  Emetus. 

Dr.  Sutton,  of  Greenwich,  has  written  a 
short  paper  in  the  November  Number  of 
the  Medical  Repository,  to  shew  that  where 
we  wish  to  limit  the  operation  of  Emetics  to 
the  Stomach,  and  prevent  tin  ir  action  on  the 
bowels,  we  should  add  five  or  six  drops  of 
Laudanum  to  the  Emetic  draught,  which, 
in  his  experienee,  has  answered  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  quotation. 

Electrical  Effect . 

The  following  effect  is  attributed  by  Mr. 
Fox,  who  observed  it,  to  Electricity. — A 
piece  of  iron  pyrites  was  fastened  with 
a  piece  of  brass  wire  in  a  mop-house,  the 
mop  being  damp.  On  the  following  day, 
the  wire  was  found  broke*,  and  excessively 
brittle,  and  in  those  parts  in  contact  with 
the  pyrites  much  corroded.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  after  the  brass  wire  had  been  fastened 
once  or  twice  round  a  piece  of  iron  pyrites, 
and  had  remained  for  some  time  enveloped 
in  damp  linen,  the  constituents  of  the  brass 
wire  were  separated,  and  it  was  converted 
into  copper  wire  coated  with  zinc.  Ann. 
Phil.  iv.  447. 


WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  THE 
PRESS. 

Translating  from  the  French,  the  2nd  vol. 
of  Majendie’s  Elementary  Summary  of 
Physiology,  with  copious  notes  from  the 
Physiological  Journal  of  the  same  author, 
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u  To  recommend  this  excellent  work  more 
than  we  hare  already  done  would  he  super¬ 
fluous*' — Annals  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
&c. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John 
Gordon,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  ;  late  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Edinburgh. 

By  Daniel  Ellis,  F.  R.  S.  E. 
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PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

J.  and  W.  Proud,  Bridgenorth,  Shrop¬ 
shire,  Surgeons. 

J.  and  F.  T.  Atkins,  Chemists,  Deptford. 
J.  Racster  and  W.  Woodward,  Persliore, 
Worcester,  Surgeons. 


DIVIDENDS. 

March  1st.  J.  H.  Tucker,  Chemist,  Jer- 
myn  Street,  St,  James’s. 

March  3.  E.  G.  Port,  Rugely,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  Chemist. 


BIRTHS. 

At  Florence,  on  the  28th  January  last,  the 
Lady  of  Dr.  Seymour  of  a  Son. 


OBITUARY. 

■ 


At  Nagpore,  on  the  seventh  instant,  aged 
29,  John  Gray,  Esq,  in  the  medical  service 
of  the  Bengal  establishment,  and  attached 
to  the  2nd  battalion  22nd  regiment  of  Native 
Infantry.  The  death  of  Dr.  Gray  is  ascribed 
to  a  pulmonic  affection,  aggravated  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  military  service,  during  a  long 
and  fatiguing  march  from  Cuttack  to  Hus- 
singabad,  in  the  hot  season  of  1821.  In 
society,  the  mild  and  amiable  disposition, 
and  the  accomplished  and  gentlemanly  man¬ 
ner  of  Dr.  Gray,  were  on  all  occasions  con¬ 
spicuous.  Among  the  literati,  Dr.  Gray 
would  have  held  high  rank  :  possessing  an 
highly  finished  classical  education,  he  was 
indefatigable  in  every  pursuit  that  had 
science  for  its  object,  and  his  labours  were 
unceasing,  until  its  attainment  was  com¬ 
plete.  In  his  profession,  his  acquirements 
were  great;  and  his  extreme  kind  nature, 
and  unwearied  attentions  to  those  under  his 
care,  must,  to  the  medical  department,  be  a 
loss  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and 
to  the  government  a  truly  valuable  servant. 

-—Calcutta  Journal,  May  20th,  1822. 

At  Paris,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age, 
Henry  Grey  M’Nab,  M.  D.  Physician  to  his 
late  Roy#l  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent.  _  h, 
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NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


*  We  hare  received  communications  from 
X.  Y.y  G.  S.,  and  Philanthropes ;  all  of 
which  are  under  consideration  for  our  next 
number. 

**  At  present  we  can  do  no  more  than  re¬ 
turn  our  thanks  to  M.  D.  for  his  valuable  and 
friendly  suggestions ,  which  ice  beg  leave  to 
assure  him ,  are  not  thrown  away. 

***  The  article  signed  ‘  Philo-resurecti- 
onis’  merits  the  attention  it  assuredly  would 
meet  withy  were  it  not  too  lengthened  for  our 
circumscribed  limits ;  and ,  we  are  of  opinion , 
much  of  its  effect  might  be  lost  by  inserting  it 
at  twice.  But,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use 
the  pruning  knife,  and  to  rectify  some  points , 
evidently  at  variance  with  each  other ,  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  give  it  a  niche  in  a  forthcoming 
number. 

tit  We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  first 
part  of  a  popular  lecture  on  Hernia  ;  but 
until  we  are  favoured  with  the  whole  of  it,  to 
leant  Us  extent,  as  well  as  to  guard  against 
disappointment ;  ice  cannot  commence  upon  it. 
As  soon,  therefore ,  as  our  wish  is  complied 
with,  we  shall  know  how  to  avail  ourselves  of 
its  importance. 

§§*  The  article  containing  remarks  on  the 
Death  of  Dr.  Pett,  came  too  late  for  insertion 
this  week :  we  shall  nevertheless  avail  ourselves 
of  the  information  it  cont<iins,  by  giving  it  a 
place  in  our  next,  or  the  succeeding  number. 
We  shall  be  glad  also  to  see  the  premised  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Hydrophobia  from  the  same  corres¬ 
pondent. 

t§t  An  interesting  and  well  finished  En¬ 
graving  of  Guy's  Hospital  is  forthcoming. 
A  short  sketch  also  relative  to  this  public  in¬ 
stitution,  with  a  copy  from  the  original  will 
of  the  founder,  will  accompany  it. 

§*t  Select  and  brief  communications  on  all 
professional  subjects,  and  the  sciences  and  arts 
connected  with  them ,  whether  on  Midwifery , 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Pharmacy ,  fyc.  fyc.,  as 
well  as  on  Philosophy  and  the  Polite  Arts,  will 
be  gladly  received,  and  duly  appreciated  from 
all  quarters,  in  order  to  enrich,  to  render  in¬ 
teresting,  and  to  promote  the  utility  and  gene¬ 
ral  circulation  of  the  Medico-Chirurgicdl  and 
Philosophical  Magazine.  All  Letters  &c. 
(Post  Paid,)  addressed  for  the  Editors, At 
the  Publisher’s,  &c. 
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“  FLORIFERIS,  l)T  APES,  IN  SALTIBUS  OMNIA  LIBANT 
OMNIA  NOS,  ITIDEM,  DEPASCIMUR  AUREA  DICTA.*7 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE. 


1.  Organ  of  the  tenacity  of  life.— 2.  Of  the  organ  of  self  preservation.— 3.  Organ  of  the  choice  of 
nourishment.— 4.  Cerebral  organs  of  the  external  senses.— 5.  Organ  of  sexual  gratification. — 6.  Organ 
of  the  reciprocal  love  of  parents  and  children. — 7.  Organ  of  attachment  and  friendship. — 8.  Organ 
of  courage. — 9.  Organ  of  the  instinct  to  assassination. — 10.  Unknown  organs. — 11.  Organ  of  cunning. — 
12.  Organ  of  circumspection. — 13.  Organ  of  the  instinct  of  rising  in  rank  or  estimation. — 14.  Organ  of 
the  love  of  glory. — 15.  Organ  of  the  love  of  truth — 16.  Organ  of  the  sense  of  locality. — 17.  Organ  of 
the  sense  for  collecting  and  retaining  facts. — 18.  Organ  of  painting  and  the  perception  of  colours. — 
19.  Organ  of  the  arithmetical  sense. — 20.  Of  the  musical  sense. — 21.  Of  the  mechanical  sense. — 32. 
Organ  of  verbal  memory. — 23.  Organ  of  the  disposition  for  learning  languages. — 24.  Organ  of  the  me- 
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ness. — 33.  Organ  of  perseverance 
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CRANIOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


ON  THE  SYSTEM  OF  GALL  AND 
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The  functions  of  the  brain  are  so 
singular  and  important,  that  every  art 
has  been  employed  to  trace  its  struc¬ 
ture  and  component  parts:  without 
however  broaching  these  complicated 
and  varied  subjects,  which  our  present 
limits,  as  .  one  special  reason,  were 
there  no  other,  forbids  us  to  do ;  we 
shall  advert  to  that  part  only  of  the 
Doctrines  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
With  respect  to  the  truth  or  fallacy 
that  may  tend  to  support  or  to  under¬ 
mine  these  speculations,  we  must  decline 
entering  upon  any  laborious  disquisiti¬ 
on,  either  for  or  against  them  at  present. 
We  confess  nevertheless,  that  that  part 
of  their  doctrines,  attributing  to  cer¬ 
tain  cranial  protuberances,  particular 
qualities  of  the  mind,  possesses  atleast 
the  novelty  of  being  a  singular  combi¬ 
nation  of  ingenuity  and  amusement, 
with  every  probability  of  identity.  Still 
it  remains  to  be  proved,  how  far,  in 
point  of  fact,  reliance  may  be  placed 
on  the  subject,  to  confer  the  lasting 
impression  of  veracity  and  utility  upon 
it.  ’  :: 

We  shall  here,  as  others  have  done 
before  us,  limit  our  remarks,  by  at  once 
considering  the  brain  as  the  material 
organ  of  an  immaterial  principle;  and 
as  the  instrument,  rather  than  the 
agent.  The  faculties  of  the  soul  are 
found  only  in  animals  which  have  a 
brain,  are  generally  proportioned  in 
their  extent  and  variety  to  the  size  of 
the  brain,  are  injured  or  destroyed  by 
the  lesion  or  destruction  of  this  organ. 

We  also  find  the  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties  independent  of  each  other;  and, 
even  when  they  exist  apparently  in  the 
same  perfection  in  one  individual,  they 
are  exercised  with  different  degrees  of 
activity,  at  different  times.  This  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  faculties  is  a  portion 
of  considerable  importance  in  Dr.  Gall’s 

/stem,  our  chief  object  at  present; 
'.-ecausejshe  at  once  draws  a  conse¬ 


quence  from  it,  that  faculties,  thus  in¬ 
dependent  in  their  nature,  are  not  con¬ 
nected  in  the  organ  ;  arid,  that  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  organs  is  in  the^ direct 
ratio  of  the  corresponding  faculties. 
We  doubt  whether  the  conclusion  is 
correct;  nor,  indeed,  do  we  see,  if  it 
be  admitted,  how  the  author  can  refuse 
to  allow  of  the  division  of  what  is  im¬ 
material,  a  solecism  in  physics,  or  se¬ 
parate  independent  powers  acting  in 
different  parts ;  in  fact,  of  as  many 
souls  as  there  are  faculties.  Dr.  Gall 
thinks,  however,  that  the  evolution  of 
different  faculties  is  the  cause  or  effect 
of  distinct  protuberances  of  the  crani¬ 
um,  and  that  the  peculiar  mental  power 
of  the  individual,  may  be  ascertained 
by  inspecting  the  scull. 

With  these  views,  he  has  compared 
the  sculls  of  animals  and  those  of  men, 
whose  faculties  are  analogous  or  con¬ 
tracted.  His  enquiries,  have,  it  is 
said,  not  only  ascertained  the  facts  to 
be  hereafter  mentioned,  but  proved 
that  the  faculties  called  instinctive  in 
animals,  as  attachment,  cunning,  cir¬ 
cumspection,  &c.  are  found  equally  in 
man ;  that  the  bulk  of  the  organ  de¬ 
termines  the  genius,  while  the  recipro¬ 
cal  proportion  characterises  the  indivi¬ 
dual;  that  the  disposition  of  every  fa¬ 
culty,  given  originally  by  nature,  may 
be  expanded  by  exercise  or  favourable 
circumstances ;  sometimes  even  by 
diseases;  but  it  can  never  be  created, 
where  nature  has  not  originally  given 
it.  The  accumulation  of  the  organs, 
he  remarks,  is  made  in  a  regular  man¬ 
ner  from  behind  forward,  and  from  be¬ 
low  upward ;  so  that  animals  in  their 
approach  to  man  in  the  variety  of  their 
faculties,  have  the  superior  and  ante¬ 
rior  parts  of  the  brain  more  expanded. 
In  the  most  perfect  animal  man,  there 
are,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  organs  in 
the  anterior  and  superior  parts  of  the 
frontal  and  parietal  bones,  destined  for 
the  faculties,  which  belong  exclusively 
to  him.  In  this  view  Gall’s  system  en¬ 
tirely  corresponds  with  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Camper  on  the  facial  line. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  sin- 
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gular  observations  by  which  Dr.  Gall 
endeavours  to  establish  his  system. 

In  conformity  with  a  part  of  his  opi¬ 
nions,  he  considers  the  medulla  oblon¬ 
gata  as  the  seat  of  the  organ  of  the 
tenacity  of  life.  The  bulk  of  this  part 
is  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  occi¬ 
pital  hole ;  and  he  finds  it  larger  in 
women  than  in  men;  proportionally 
very  large  in  the  cat,  the  beaver,  the 
weasel,  &c. 

The  organ  of  lasciviousness  is,  in  his 
opinion,  at  the  basis  of  the  scuil,  be¬ 
hind  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  is  only 
conspicuous  about  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  in  castrated  animals  is  never  ob¬ 
served.  In  the  ape,  the  rabbit,  and 
the  cock,  this  part  of  the  scull  is  very 
large.  It  is  peculiarly  large  in  pigeons 
and  sparrows,  so  as  almost  to  form  an 
epiphysis;  and,  in  some  human  sculls 
of  idiots,  distinguished  for  lascivious¬ 
ness,  this  part  was  very  protuberant. 

The  organ  of  attachment  is  peculiar-* 
ly  large  in  spaniels,  and  less  visible  in 
greyhounds. 

The  organ  of  courage ,  contiguous 
to  those  of  ‘E  parental  attachment  and 
affection/’  explains,  in  our  author’s 
opinion,  the  exertion  of  courage  from 
animals  and  human  beings,  in  defence 
of  their  young,  or  their  particular 
friends.  This  organ  is  very  inconsi¬ 
derable  in  the  hare,  the  sheep,  and  the 
greyhound ;  but  very  conspicuous  in 
the  hyaena,  the  lion,  the  wolf,  and  par¬ 
tially  only  in  the  bull-dog.  Mr.  Gall 
adduces  as  a  proof  of  the  organ  of 
courage,  the  coward,  when  affrighted, 
“  scratching  the  back  part  of  his  head 
behind  his  ears,  as  if  he  wished  to  ex¬ 
cite  its  action !  ** 

The  organ  of  pillage  is  nearly  con¬ 
nected  with  that  of  courage .  Our  au¬ 
thor  found  it  in  poets.  It  is  very 
conspicuous  in  the  heads  of  camels, 
foxes,  cats,  pies,  &c. 

The  organ  of  the  sense  of  locality, 
constitutes,  with  respect  to  places  for¬ 
merly  seen,  local  memory ;  with  respect 
to  future  objects,  combinations  of  new 
localities.  This  organ  is  frequently 
conspicuous  in  birds  of  passage,  in 


landscape  painters,  and  in  the  scull  of 
the  great  Frederick.  It  is  fainter 
from  age.  The  frontal  sinus  enlarges 
inwardly,  and  diminishes  this  portion 
of  the  brain. 

The  organ  of  the  sense  for  collecting 
and  remembering  facts ,  is  subject  to  a 
similar  change  from  age.  Among  ani¬ 
mals,  it  is  chiefly  conspicuous  in  the 
elephant.  “  Among  men,  ’(we  now 
employ  Dr.  Gall’s  own  words)  I  have 
found  this  organ,  not  only  in  those 
who  have  a  retentive  memory  for  facts 
and  things,  but  in  those  who  have  what 
are  called  systematic  heads :  who  ar¬ 
range  their  facts,  and  draw  conclusions 
from  them :  in  those  who  possess  a 
quick  perception,  and  are  distinguished 
by  an  anxiety  of  knowing  every  thing. 
It  even  appears  that  the  operation  of 
combining  facts,  to  draw  conclusions 
from  them,  is  the  chief  action  of  this 
organ  ;  at  least  the  elephant,  who  con¬ 
cealed  the  water  in  his  trunk  to  pour 
on  the  person  who  offended  him  the 
day  before,  arranges  many  facts,  and 
draws  from  thence  a  truly  logical  con¬ 
clusion;  nor  is  there  any  other  organ 
in  the  elephant’s  head,  to  which  we 
can  refer  this  power.  The  involuntary 
motion  of  a  man,  who  perceives  that  he 
has  reasoned  incorrectly,  supports 
these  suppositions  ;  he  strikes  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  his  forehead. 

The  organ  of  painting ,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  colours,  Gall  has  found  in 
many  great  painters,  and  has  particu¬ 
larly  noticed  it  in  the  head  of  a  Ra¬ 
phael. 

The  organ  of  the  musical  sense  is  very 
distinguishable  in  singing  birds/but 
does  not  exist  in  those  whose  notes 
are  harsh  and  inharmonious.  He  found 
it  very  distinct  in  the  heads  of  Mozart, 
Haydn,  and  Pleyel. 

The  organ  of  verbal  memory  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  remarkable  projections 
of  the  eyes. 

The  organ  of  liberality  lessens  as  a 
man  grows  old :  in  fact,  he  then  be¬ 
comes  avaricious : — it  is  very  near  the 
organ  of  painting  and  music  ;  and  this, 
he  thinks,  is  the  reason  why  men 
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of  such  talents  are  generally  prodigal. 
We  wish  we  could  have  examined  the 
head  of  Gainsborough! 

The  organ  of  the  metaphysical  spirit 
is  found  in  the  heads  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  particularly  Socrates ; 
among:  the  moderns  in  Kant. 

The  organ  of  goodness  forms  that 
oblong  elevation  found  constantly  in 
the  head  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin, 
painted  by  Raphael  and  Correggio;  and 
contributes  to  convey  the  ideas  of  gen¬ 
tleness  and  goodness,  which  are  so  at¬ 
tractive.  It  is  found  in  the  sculls  of 
all  who  are  naturally  good,  and  is 
wanting  in  those  who  are  wicked.  Ani¬ 
mals  of  prey  have  no  vestige  of  this 
organ. 

The  organ  of  music  and  o  f  theatrical 
talents  Gall  has  found  in  all  the  great 
singers  and  actors.  In  those  who  are 
born  deaf,  and  are  constantly  dumb, 
it  is  very  conspicuous ;  as  they  are 
obliged  to  depend  on  gestures  for  the 
conveyance  of  their  ideas. 

The  organ  of  religious  veneration  is 
on  the  top  of  the  frontal  bone ;  and  it 
is  this,  observes  M.  Gall,  which  has 
probably  induced  all  races  of  mankind 
to  look  for  their  divinities  in  the  supe¬ 
rior  regions,  since  “  there  is  no  philo¬ 
sophical  reason  why  we  should  not 
place  them  below,  as  well  as  above 
ourselves. 

The  organs  described  by  Gall  are  in  all 
thirty-three  in  number ,  which  the  plate 
with  the  explanation  and  references  will 
point  oaf  These  are  some  of  the  most 
singular  f  his  remarks  ;  and  from  them 
our  readers  may  form  a  judgment  of  his 
abilities ,  and  the  probabilities  of  his  sys - 
tem.  *  to  '  . 

■’  d  o  a  i  9 ;  . . 

BIOGRAPHY* 

DR.  AIKIN- 

John  Aikin,  known  to  the  public  during 
the  last  forty  years,  as  a  very  pleasing  and 
accomplished  writer,  was  born  at  Kilworth, 
in  Leicestershire,  and  was  the  son  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Aiken,  a  dissenting  minister, 
who  kept  a  classical  academy  at  that  place, 
and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  professors  at 
Warrington.  He  was,  at  a  suitable  age,  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  Surgeon  and  Apothecary,  at 
Uppenham,  in  Rutland ;  and,  on  completing 


his  term,  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
graduated  as  M.  D.  He  settled  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  at  Yarmouth,  and  subsequently  re¬ 
moved  to  Norwich.  His  celebrated  sister 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  her  husband,  re-opened 
a  seminary  at  Thetford,  in  that  county,  and 
thereby  adding  to  the  weight  of  his  local  in¬ 
fluence.  Yet,  although  the  most  amiable  ot 
men,  he  was  neither  emperiral  enough,  nor 
sufficiently  warm  and  popular  in  his  address, 
to  supersede  others  in  their  profitable  prac¬ 
tice.  To  avail  himself,  therefore,  at  once  of 
his  public  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters, 
and  of  the  society  of  his  sister,  who  then 
had  settled  at  Hampstead,  he  removed  to 
London  in  1794.  Here  he  sought  to  com¬ 
bine  practice,  with  literary  engagements 
among  the  booksellers  ;  but,  as  the  public 
never  favour  any  man  in  two  capacities,  his 
success  as  an  author  shut  him  out  from  me¬ 
dical  practice  ;  and,  although  he  settled  pro¬ 
fessedly  as  a  man  of  letters,  in  1802,  at 
Stoke  Newington,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
bauld  also  took  up  their  residence.  A  few 
years  since  he  suffered  a  severe  attack  of 
the  palsy,  which  deprived  him  of  his  corpo¬ 
real  and  mental  faculties ;  and,  to  other  at¬ 
tacks  of  this  disease,  he  at  length  fell  a  vic¬ 
tim  in  December,  1822,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age. 

His  early  works  consisted  of  a  et  History 
of  Medicine of  a  work  c‘  Medical  Bio¬ 
graphy  ;”  and  of  a  “  History  of  Manchester" 
in  which  he  was  engaged  by  Stockdale,  the 
bookseller.  His  most  original  productions 
were  the  “  Evenings  at  Home/’  in  six.  small 
volumes  ;  his  “  Letters  to  his  Son,”  and  his 
11  Annals  of  George  the  Third.”  He  trans¬ 
lated  “Select  Lives  from  Diderot  and 
d'Alembert’s  Memoirs  of  the  French  Acade¬ 
micians.;”  and  he  compiled,  under  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  Kearsley,  “  A  General  Bio¬ 
graphical  Dictionary,”  not  the  most  popular, 
but  beyond  question,  the  best  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  He  was,  besides,  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Monthly  Review;  and  he  as¬ 
sisted  largely  in  the  Annual  Review,  edited 
by  his  son.  As  an  editor,  he  produced  edi¬ 
tions,  with  very  elegant  critical  prefaces,  of 
some  of  our  best  poets  ;  and  he  co-operated 
in  many  other  things  as  editor  or  reviewer, 
without  his  name  appearing ;  his  engage¬ 
ments  being  always  fulfilled  with  good  taste 
and  scrupulous  fidelity. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS* 

Dr.  Roget,  commenced,  last  Tuesday 
week,  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Com¬ 
parative  Physiology,  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitu  tion.  He  observed  that  this  science 
or  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  life, 
differs  from  all  the  other  branches  of 
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philosophical  inquiry,  by  its  involving 
the  consideration  of  the  final ,  as  well 
as  the  physical  causes  of  these  pheno¬ 
mena  ;  and  that  a  new  principle  of  ar¬ 
rangement  was  thus  introduced,  which 
is  scarcely  ever  applicable  in  the 
sciences  relating  to  the  properties  of 
inert  and  inorganic  matter.  The  phe¬ 
nomena  of  living  beings  do  not  admit 
of  being  explained  simply  by  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  laws  of  mechanism  or  of 
chemistry  ;  but  they  imply  the  agency 
of  principles  distinct  from  those  which 
govern  the  inorganic  world,  and  bear¬ 
ing  the  strongest  evidence  of  design 
and  of  adaptation  to  particular  pur¬ 
poses.  Thus  the  principal  object  of 
Physiology  being  the  study  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  life,  this  science  opens  a  rich 
and  inexhaustible  field  of  inquiry, 
abounding  with  objects  of  the  highest 
interest,  and  involving  the  most  im¬ 
portant  concerns  of  humanity.  It  dis¬ 
closes  the  most  sublime  views  of  the 
magnificent  plans  of  the  creation,  and 
of  that  transcendent  power  and  intelli¬ 
gence  that  can  pursue,  to  its  remotest 
terminations,  the  immeasurable  chain 
of  causes  and  effects,  which  are  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  accomplishment  of  its 
benevolent  purposes. 

As  in  the  preceding  course  Dr.  Ro- 
get  had  considered  each  function  se¬ 
parately,  he  now  proposes  to  examine 
the  several  combinations  of  functions, 
as  they  are  found  to  exist  in  each  class 
of  animals.  By  way  of  introduction 
to  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  proceed¬ 
ed  to  take  a  general  and  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  system  of  the  Animal 
Economy,  so  as  to  present,  as  in  a 
man,  a  view  of  the  bearings  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  each  object.  He  conceived 
that  a  more  thorough  insight  will  be 
obtained  into  the  designs  of  nature,  if, 
in  following  her  footsteps,  we  at  the 
same  time  endeavour  to  anticipate  her 
designs  in  the  formation  of  the  several 
organs  composing  the  animal  frame. 
Supposing  ourselves,  therefore,  called 
upon  to  combine  the  materials  of  the 
body,  so  as  to  answer  the  various  pur¬ 
poses  of  animal  existence,  let  us  ask 


ourselves  how  we  should  proceed? 
The  being  to  be  formed  must  have  two 
essential  attributes,  that  of  perception, 
and  that  of  voluntary  motion;  The 
means  furnished  us  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  exist  in  the  properties  of 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain, 
the  actions  of  which  are  accompanied 
by  corresponding  affections  of  the  sen¬ 
tient  principle.  We  are  to  devise  means 
then  for  establishing  communications 
between  external  objects  and  the  brain, 
so  that  the  impressions  these  objects 
make  on  several  parts  of  the  body  shall 
be  immediately  conveyed  to  the  brain. 
These  conductors  of  impressions  are 
the  nerves  ;  and  the  agency  employed 
for  this  purpose,  and  which,  in  as  far 
as  respects  the  velocity  of  its  action, 
is  somewhat  analogous  to  electricity, 
is  the  nervous  power.  Nerves  must 
be  extended  to  all  the  parts  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  sensible,  and  more  especially  to 
the  skin,  since  it  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  that  objects  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  body  should  be 
instantly  perceived.  Other  nerves, 
again,  having  structures  adapted  to  the 
kinds  of  impression  they  are  designed 
to  convey,  must  be  formed  to  receive 
the  actions  of  light, -of  the  undulations 
of  the  surrounding  medium, — of  odo¬ 
riferous  effluvia, — and  of  the  chemical 
qualities  of  liquids,  in  organs  specially 
formed  for  directing  these  impressions 
on  the  expanded  extremities  of  the  res¬ 
pective  nerves,  which  thus  become  the 
vehicles  of  actions,  conveyed  to  the 
brain,  giving  rise  to  the  perceptions  of 
vision,  of  sound,  of  smell,  and  of  taste. 

To  these  faculties  of  perception  must 
be  added  that  of  voluntary  motion. 
The  brain  is  again  the  organ  of  volition,, 
as  of  sensation  ;  and  the  change  in  the 
brain,  which  follows  the  mental  act.  of 
volition,  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
organs  of  motion.  This  is  effected  by 
a  particular  set  of  nerves  originating 
in  the  brain,  and  distributed  to  the 
muscles.  The  remarkable  property 
inherent  in  the  muscular  fibres,  of  con¬ 
tracting  with  prodigious  force,  is  the 
power  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
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As  in  a  manufactory  where  the  force 
of  steam  is  the  prime  mover  of  the 
whole  of  its  machinery,  so  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  system  is  the  muscular  power  re¬ 
sorted  to  on  every  occasion  where  me¬ 
chanical  force  is  required.  The  objects 
of  the  movements  of  animals  must  evi¬ 
dently  be  very  various  ;  but  the  power 
of  laying  hold  of  objects,  of  giving 
them  different  impulses,  and  that  of 
transferring  the  body  from  one  place 
to  another,  may  be  regarded  as  some 
of  the  most  general  of  these  objects. 
In  order  to  effect  them,  the  agency  of 
inflexible  levers,  capable  of  sustaining 
the  weight  of  the  trunk,  and  of  furnish¬ 
ing  fixed  points  of  attachment  to  the 
muscles,  must  be  employed.  Such  is 
the  office  of  the  bones,  the  assemblage 
of  which  composes  the  skeleton,  or 
solid  frame  work  of  the  machine.  Dr. 
RogCt  then  explained  the  principal 
mechanical  expedients  that  were  to  be 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  facilitate  mo¬ 
tion,  to  economise  power,  and  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  other  functions  re¬ 
quiring  particular  forms  of  structure. 
In  this  part  of  the  Lecture,  the  uses  of 
ligaments  in  forming  the  joints,  and 
the  advantages  of  tendons  in  regulating, 
directing,  and  combining  the  force  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  were  particularly 
specified. 

Dr.  Roget  next  proceeded  to  give  a 
general  view  of  the  functions  of  nutri¬ 
tion.  The  body  of  an  animal,  he  ob¬ 
served,  however  skilfully  constructed 
in  point  of  mechanism,  would  still  con¬ 
tain  within  itself  the  principle  of  disso¬ 
lution.  The  various  actions  that  take 
place  in  every  organ  tend  to  destroy 
both  that  refined  mechanical  structure 
atid  that  peculiar  chemical  composi¬ 
tion,  which  are  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  respective  func¬ 
tions  in  the  animal  economy.  Fresh 
materials  derived  from  external  sources 
are  wanted,  in  order  to  repair  the  de¬ 
rangements  in  their  organization,  to 
recruit  their  exhausted  powers,  and  to 
extend  their  dimensions  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  growth.  For  these  purposes, 
the  nutritive  functions  must  be  called 


into  play.  Food  must  be  taken  into 
the  body,  and  must  be  converted,  by 
a  long  series  of  operations,  into  a  sub¬ 
stance  assimilated  in  its  qualities  to 
the  substance  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  body.  It  must  be  masticated  in 
the  mouth,  digested  in  the  stomach, 
converted  into  chyle  in  the  intestines, 
absorbed  by  thelacteals,  and  conveyed 
by  the  thoracic  duct  into  the  general 
reservoir  of  circulating  fluids.  By  a 
second  system  of  organs,  consisting  of 
the  heart,  the  arteries,  and  the  veins, 
nutritious  fluid,  which  has  now  as¬ 
sumed  the  form  of  blood,  is  distributed 
to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  its  cir¬ 
culation  is  completed  by  the  unem¬ 
ployed  portion  being  brought  back  to 
the  heart.  But  the  blood  thus  re¬ 
turned,  is  necessarily  surcharged  with 
carbonaceous  matter,  which  remains 
after  its  other  principles  have  been 
employed  in  nutrition,  and  which  im¬ 
parts  to  it  a  dark  purple  hue.  In  this 
state  it  requires  to  be  purified  by  con¬ 
tact  with  the  atmospheric  air  in  thu 
lungs.  During  respiration  this  noxious 
matter  is  made  to  combine  with  oxy¬ 
gen,  and  is  exhaled  in  the  form  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas.  Dr.  Roget  entered 
into  a  description  of  all  these  process¬ 
es,  which  he  illustrated  by  drawings, 
exhibiting  the  relative  situation  of  the 
organs  subservient  to  these  functions. 

He  next  adverted  to  the  mechanical 
conditions  that  are  requisite  for  the 
proper  conformation  and  arrangement 
of  all  these  organs.  He  pointed  out 
the  general  plan  on  which  their  struc¬ 
ture  is  modelled,  and  described  the 
animal  material  out  of  which  they  are 
formed,  its  modifications  of  fibrous,  of 
cellular,  and  of  membranous  textures, 
and  the  additions  of  calcarious  matter 
it  receives  in  the  harder  substances  of 
shell  and  bone.  And  lastly,  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  manner  in  which  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  vital  organs  are  connect¬ 
ed  together,  and  rendered  independent 
of  the  will,  by  means  of  a  particular 
set  of  nerves,  having  no  communication 
with  the  seat  of  volition  or  sensation, 
and  composing  what  are  termed  the 
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ganglionic  and  sympathetic  systems. 
These  nerves  secure  the  individuality 
of  the  whole,  and  preserve  the  harmo¬ 
ny  of  all  its  actions. 


H  eads  Lectures  on  Ulcers ,  with 

Remarks  and  Observations  thereon , 
by  Mr.  John  Abernetiiy,  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Sir  E.  Home; 
fyc.  fyc*  SfV. 

(Continued  from  Page  25.) 

An  indolent  ulcer  is  sometimes  at¬ 
tended  with  a  varicose  state  of  the 
vena  saphena,  and  this  is  found  more 
troublesome  to  heal  than  the  preceding, 
as  well  as  more  likely  to  recur  after¬ 
wards.  Compression,  is  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  mode  of  treating  this  state,  by 
means  of  a  common  roller  extended 
from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  with  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position.  Cases  are  stated  by 
Sir  E.  Home,  where  this  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment  has  failed  ;  and  of  his  having,  in 
similarones,  operated,  by  securing  the 
vein  as  it  passes  over  the  joint  of  the 
knee :  he  merely  ties  the  vessel  with¬ 
out  dividing  it.  This  plan,  however, 
has  but  few  advocates,  if  any,  at  the 
present  moment,  owing  to  the  very  se¬ 
rious  consequences  that  have  been 
known  to  result  from  its  adoption. 

A  sloughy  sore  with  a  black  aspect, 
is  another  obstacle  to  the  healing  pro¬ 
cess.  The  treatment  in  this  case  is 
very  simple ;  by  using  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrous  acid ;  forty  to  sixty 
drops  to  two  pints  of  water.  Poultices 
of  stale  beer,  or  lees  of  wine,  or  crop 
of  beer,  (the  remains  of  the  butt,) 
mixed  with  oatmeal,  will  be  found  ser¬ 
viceable  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  a  table 
spoonful  of  yeast  will  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  contributing  to  restore  the  ul¬ 
cer  to  a  healthy  surface.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  sinuses  forming,  the  mode 
of  treatment  when  these  are  deeply 
seated,  will  be  to  inject  a  solution  of 
the  muriate  of  quicksilver,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  two  grains  to  an  ounce  of 
water,  in  order  to  excite  inflammation, 
and  produce  adhesion  of  the  sides. 
Tincture  of  Canthardis  has  been  used 
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far  the  same  purpose.  A  caustic  bou¬ 
gie  may  also  be  used  for  the  same  pur* 
pu^  If  the  sinuses  have  two  open¬ 
ings,  it  wdl  be  best  to  lay  them  open, 
and  introduce  qwoper  applications.  A 
sinus  in  the  rectumgar  fistula  in  ano,  is 
not  to  be  cured  in  this  wav,  and  rarely 
by  injection.  The  next  impediment  to 
the  healing  of  ulcers,  is  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  menstrual  discharge  ;  in 
this  case,  it  is  seldom  found  disposed 
to  heal,  and  will  continue  in  this  state 
as  long  as  the  cause  remains.  It  be-r 
comes  necessary  here  to  use  stimu¬ 
lants  to  excite  them  to  a  healthy  ac¬ 
tion,  and  the  best  medicine  to  answer 
this  purpose  is  Dr.  Griffith's  Mixture, 
composed  of  myrrh,-  steel,  zinc,  & c. 
And  to  the  sore  the  best  applications 
will  be  mercurial  ointment,  or  the  li- 
quor  calcis*  These  applications  how- 
ever,  will  be  of  little  service,  unless 
we  are  successful  in  restoring,  at  the 
same  time,  the  natural  vigour  of  the 
constitution.  Indurations  in  the  lower, 
extremities  are  not  unfrequently  ob¬ 
served  in  persons  having  the  menstrual 
discharge  obstructed.  Sores  are  very 
subject  to  become  fungous,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  extraneous  bodies  irritating 
the  granulations,  and  are  commonly 
attended  with  bloody  serum,  instead 
of  pus,  of  an  offensive  nature.  Nails 
growing  into  the  skin  often  produce 
fungus,  from  the  great  irritation  they 
produce.  It  was  usually  the  custom 
to  destroy  these  excrescences  by  means 
of  caustic  applications,  but  this  kind- 
of  treatment  is  evidently  improper,  as 
the  fungus  has  always  been  found  to 
be  reproduced ;  which  is  by  no  means 4 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  as  long  as  the, 
irritation,  produced  by  the  nail  existed, 

this  effect  must  continue.  The  nail  is 

: 

cut  out  by  putting  the  foot  or  hand 
into  warm  water,  and  suffering  it  to 
remain  there  for  some  length  of  time  : 
it  is  then  to  be  scraped  through  with  a 
bit  of  glass ;  a  piece  of  lint  is  afterwards 
put  under  the  nail  for  the  purpose  of 
elevating  it,  when,  it  is  to  be  cut  off. 
This  operation  is  also  performed  in 
another  manner;  viz.— hy  passing  a 
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pair  of  scissors  about  one  eighth  of  sn 
inch  in  length  under  the  nail,  for  tie 
purpose  of  slitting  it  up;  but,  thisrre- 
thod,  although  quicker,  occasions  con¬ 
siderable  pain.  Sore;8  of  this  nature, 
apparently  trifling  fn  themselves,  have 
been  known  to  produce  such  a  disor¬ 
dered  state  of  the  parts,  as  to  call  for 
the  necessity  of  dissecting  into  the 
£kin,  and  gland  secreting  the  nail ; 
previous,  however,  to  taking  this  step, 
it  is  adviseable  to  try  the  liquor  calcis, 
or  Ung.  Hydrars.  Nitr. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

i  &  f:;  , 

On  Monday  the  election  for  a  Phy¬ 
sician  to  the  Western  Dispensary  took 
place.  The  candidates  were  Dr.  Al- 
iat,  and  Dr.  Furnival,  (brother  to  the 
late  Apothecary  of  the  Institution,) 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  latter 
gentleman. 

We  omitted  to  state  in  our  last  num¬ 
ber,  that  Mr.  South,  in  conjunction 
with  B.  Cooper,  Esq.  supersede  Mr. 
Aston  Key,  as  Demonstrators  of  Ana¬ 
tomy  at  St.  Thomas’  Hospital. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

A  labouring  man  (John  Kelleon,) 
aged  about  forty,  had  his  finger  jammed 
a  few  days  back  driving  a  truck,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  amputate, 
but  mortification  having  ensued,  he 
died  on  Friday  last. 

oihoq  Ilia ras 

seaman's  hospital,  on  aboard  the 

GRAMPUS,  WOOLWICH. 

The  following  is  the  report  made  on 
Wednesday  last,  at  the  London  Ta¬ 
vern,  where  a  Meeting  of  the  Society 
connected  with  the  support  of  this  in¬ 
stitution,  (the  Bishop  of  Chester  in 
the  chair,)  took  place,  of  the  number 
of  men  received  into  it  during  the  last 
year,  between  23rd  February,  1822, 
and  1 8th  February,  1823. — 


Total  number  received  . . *  7  SB 

Of  which  cured  and  discharged  at  the 

request  of  the  parties . 236 

Ditto  having  obtained  ships . 325 

Ditto  ships  found  them  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  . .  70 

Ditto  conveyed  to  their  homes  «  •  •  •  12 

Absented  themselves  •  * .  6 

Expelled  after  being  cured,  for  miscou- 

duct  . . 7 

Died  . . 30 


686 

Under  cure  and  convalescent  .  .  •  •  102 


Total  •  788 

Number  received  in  the  year  1821  •  •  413 
Ditto  in  the  last  year  •  . . 788 


Total  number  since  its  commencement  1201 


Completely  clothed,  after  being  cured  »  11 

Supplied  with  shoes  and  stockings 

only  . .  98 

Sir  Francis  Ommaney  and  Alderman 
Venables,  severally  addressed  the 
Meeting;  and  in  feeling  terms,  pointed 
out  the  destitute  situation  of  poor  sail¬ 
ors,  and  the  beneficial  effects  that  may 
result  from  this  institution  ;  and  strong¬ 
ly  enforced  the  claims  which  they  have 
for  support  on  the  more  fortunate  class¬ 
es  of  society. 


RETROSPECTIVE  SURGERY' 


(Continued  from  page  28.) 

2.  With  respect  to  limbs  violently 
contused,  which  some  have  made  a 
practice  of  cutting  off  before  they  tried 
any  other  remedy;  M.  Bilguer  declares 
expressly  against  amputation,  even  if 
the  bones,  as  well  as  flesh,  are  bruised 
and  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  large  beam, 
a  mass  of  stone,  or  by  a  cart  wheel,  a 
screw,  or  a  press  :  in  these  cases,  he 
says,  the  patient  has  a  better  chance, 
even  for  life,  setting  the  limb  out  of 
the  question,  if  it  is  not,  than  if  it  is, 
cut  off.  Two  things  are  generally 
dreaded,  a  mortification,  and  haemorr¬ 
hage  :  as  to  the  mortification,  if  what 
has  already  been  said,  be  worthy  of 
any  regard,  it  is  not  probable.  With 
respect  to  the  haemorrhage  it  has 
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sometimes  stopped,  even  in  these  very 
cases,  without  the  assistance  of  a  sur¬ 
geon.  The  method  of  cure  directed 
by  this  author,  is  as  follows 

When  the  lower  parts  of  a  shattered 
limb  adhere  by  a  little  flesh  or  skin,  so 
that  there  is  no  hopes  of  a  re-union, 
they  should  be  separated  entirely. 
When  pieces  of  bone  jut  out,  they 
must  be  sawed  off,  whether  firm  or 
moveable :  all  the  other  small  splinters, 
either  held  by  the  flesh,  or  adhering  to 
the  bone,  that  can  be  removed  without 
violence,  or  a  fresh  effusion  of  blood, 
should  be  extracted  by  the  hand,  or  a 
proper  instrument ;  the  limb  should 
then  be  slightly  compressed  between 
the  hands,  and  gently  stroked  length¬ 
ways  from  above  downwards,  so  as  to 
restore  it  as  much  as  possible  to  its 
natural  shape :  the  sore  should  then 
be  dressed  with  a  digestive,  adding  a 
little  essence  of  myrrh,  or  solution  of 
mastich ;  the  whole  covered  with  dry 
lint,  and  the  same  bandage  applied  as 
in  amputations,  but  not  so  tight  as  to 
cause  pain,  or  increase  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  :  the  whole  should  be  then  moist¬ 
ened  with  as  much  spirit  of  wine  as 
may  penetrate  the  parts  affected,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  extend  the  limb 
in  a  right  line,  and  to  lay  it  soft. 

Till  the  suppuration  becomes  plen¬ 
tiful,  it  should  be  dressed  only  once 
in  twenty-four  hours,  but  afterwards 
twice  a  day ;  and  such  dressings  as 
touch  the  bone  or  flesh,  should  be 
covered  with  lint  dipped  in  solution  of 
mastich,  balsam  of  fioraventi,  or  some 
other  balsamic  essence,  to  prevent  the 
suppuration  from  becoming  too  copi¬ 
ous  ;  and  at  each  dressing,  all  the  lit¬ 
tle  shivers  which  do  not  re-unite,  and 
which  by  degrees  come  to  be  separated 
without  violence,  should  be  taken 
away. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  promote  the 
coalition  of  the  larger  fragments,  by 
light  compression  of  the  hands,  and  a 
gentle  tightening  of  the  bandage.  Those 
that  do  not  coalesce  in  a  month  should 
be  cautiously  and  tenderly  loosened, 
so  as  to  bring  them  away.  If  any  are 
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cracked  as  nigh  as  the  articulation* 
they  should  be  left  to  nature. 

If  the  patient  is  weakened  by  loss 
of  blood,  he  must  be  supported  by 
broths,  with  herbs  boiled  in  them,  and 
with  wine  and  water;  he  should  also 
take,  every  four  hours,  half  a  drachm 
of  the  bark  till  the  pulse  is  sufficiently 
raised,  and  the  suppuration  is  lauda¬ 
ble  ;  he  may  then  be  allowed  meat,  and 
his  drink  should  be  water,  acidulated 
with  vinegar  or  vitriol. 

When  the  suppuration  is  too  plen¬ 
tiful,  and  the  wound  appears  disposed 
to  heal,  the  patient  should  be  purged 
once  or  twice  with  Epsom  salt,  some 
absorbent  powders  having  been  previ¬ 
ously  administered  for  a  few  days.  He 
should  drink  during  the  day,  a  slight 
decoction  of  the  bark;  before  and  after 
meals,  a  little  strengthening  acid  elix¬ 
ir ;  and,  in  the  evening,  he  should  take 
a  small  dose  of  the  bark  in  substance. 

The  strengthening  elixir  is  thus 
made;  “half  an  ounce  of  the  extract 
of  wormwood;  of  that  of  gentian,  les¬ 
ser  centaury,  green  oranges,  and  buck- 
bean,  of  each  a  dram;  rectified  spirit 
of  wine,  four  ounces,  and  spirituous 
mint  water,  one  ounce :  let  the  extracts 
be  dissolved  in  the  spirits,  over  a  gen¬ 
tle  fire;  strain  them,  then  add  to  the 
strained  liquor,  half  an  ounce  of  dulci¬ 
fied  spirit  of  nitre,  and  thirty  drops  of 
oil  of  vitriol.” 

M.  Bilguer  then  describes  a  fever, 
which  frequently  supervenes  in  these 
cases,  and  gives  directions  how  to  stop 
it. 

When  the  bones  of  a  limb  are  not 
quite  broken  through,  and  the  parts 
suspended  only  by  a  small  portion  of 
flesh  and  skin,  but  so  much  shattered 
that  the  limb  may  be  moved  any  way, 
and  seems  to  hang  useless,  the  aper¬ 
ture  made  by  the  wounding  body  must 
be  dilated,  and  the  flesh  separated  from 
the  bone,  that  the  splinters  and  extra¬ 
neous  substances  may  be  extracted ; 
the  dressings  must  be  the  same  as  be¬ 
fore  directed.  .y  ,1  n.* 

If  a  bullet  has  penetrated  the  cavity 
of  a  bone,  the  bone  musLbe  laid  bare, 
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and  afterwards  pierced  with  two  or 
three  trepans,  that  the  extraneous  bo¬ 
dy  and  shivers  may  be  extracted. 

If  a  bullet  has  made  its  way  into 
one  side  of  a  joint,  and  splintered  se¬ 
veral  bones  at  a  stroke,  the  same  me¬ 
thod  must  be  followed. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  fix  the  limb 
in  its  natural  situation,  to  keep  the 
dressings  sufficiently  tight  above  and 
below  the  wound  ;  to  promote  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  larger  pieces  of  bone, 
by  keeping  them  firm  in  their  places, 
and  preventing  the  re-absorption  of 
pus. 

M.  Bilguer’s  observations  confirm 
those  of  Horstius,  that  patients  who 
have  lost  a  great  portion  both  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  may,  nevertheless,  af¬ 
ter  their  cure,  walk  with  ease,  and  halt 
but  very  little. 

M.  Bilguer  observes,  that  sometimes 
the  wounds  dry  up  on  a  sudden,  be¬ 
come  corrupted,  and  exhale  an  infec¬ 
tious  stench ;  the  neighbouring  parts 
are  inflamed  for  some  days,  and  then 
leave  an  oedematous  tumour,  which 
either  produces  an  abscess,  with  a  lau¬ 
dable  discharge,  or  degenerates  into  a 
malignant  sore,  without  an  abscess, 
which  sometimes  swarms  with  mag¬ 
gots  :  for  this  untoward  appearance 
of  the  wound  he  directs  proper  reme¬ 
dies. 

3.  In  cases  of  violent  contusions, 
where  a  great  quantity  of  extravasated 
fluid  under  the  skin  produces  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  mortified  eschar,  and 
though  the  skin  itself  is  not  broken, 
yet  the  bones  under  it  are  dislocated 
or  fractured,  the  treatment  should  be 
nearly  the  same  as  in  a  mortification, 
and  the  part  affected  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  bathed  with  emollient  fomenta¬ 
tions,  without  any  stimulating  or  as¬ 
tringent  ingredient :  if  the  bones  are 
luxated,  they  must  be  reduced,  but 
left  without  bandages. 

If  the  contusion  has  not  produced  a 
mortified  slough,  but  has  yet  fractured 
the  bone,  the  applications  should  be 
very  mild,  and  no  incisions  should  be 
made  :  the  two  ends  of  the  bone  should 


be  brought  together,  and  secured  by 
compresses  and  bandages",  and  the 
whole  dressings  stouped  With  discu- 
tient  and  vulnerary  fomentations. 

4.  As  to  wounds  of  the  large  blood¬ 
vessels,  the  surgeon  may  always,  by 
proper  dilations,  come  at  the  wound, 
and  stop  the  bleeding,  by  ligatures  or 
astringents,  or  both ;  so  that  in  that 
case  amputation  can  never  be  neces¬ 
sary:  and  experience  has  shewn,  that 
after  the  operation  for  the  aneurism, 
the  member  which  it  might  be  supposed 
would  have  perished  for  want  of  nou¬ 
rishment,  has  recovered  heat,  motion, 
and  strength,  even  when  the  trunk  of 
the  brachial  artery  has  been  cut 
through :  this  therefore,  when  wound¬ 
ed,  may  be  tied  without  fear,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  limb  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  aperient  spirituous  fomen¬ 
tations,  and  gentle  frictions,  which 
contribute  to  open  and  enlarge  the 
small  vessels. 

5.  As  to  a  caries  of  the  bone,  when 
it  is  recent  and  inconsiderable,  there 
can  be  no  pretence  to  amputate,  but 
the  bone  must  be  laid  bare  as  far  as 
the  caries  extends,  and  scraped  with  a 
scalpel,  or  perforated  in  several  parts 
with  the  spike  of  a  trepan.  When  the 
caries  has  reached  the  opposite  part  of 
the  bone,  the  crown  of  the  trepan  must 
be  used  to  takeout  the  entire  piece  : 
medicines  proper  in  this  case  are  well 
known,  but  the  mineral  acids  must 
never  be  employed,  not  even  Hoffman’s 
anodyne  mineral  liquor;  for  all  do  hurt. 
When  the  caries  is  removed,  the  cure 
is  to  be  completed  by  a  nourishing, 
but  not  oily  diet.  The  dressing  should 
then  consist  only  of  dry  lint,  taking 
great  care  to  exclude  the  access  of  air 
from  without. 

When  the  caries  is  accompanied 
with  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  the 
external  treatment  must  be  the  same, 
and  proper  internal  remedies  must  be 
added  :  a  caries  from  a  venereal  cause 
may  be  cured  like  any  other. 

Amputation  is  useless  while  the  mor¬ 
bid  cause  remains :  and  when  it  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  cure  may  be  effected  with- 
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out  amputation:  the  portion  of  bone 
taken  &way  will  be  supplied  by  a  cal¬ 
lus,  as  appears  by  indubitable  testi¬ 
mony. 

6.  The  last  case  is  a  cancer ;  con¬ 
cerning1  which  this  author  says  very 
little,  except  that  it  should  be  extir¬ 
pated  before  it  takes  root,  or  not  at 
all. 

The  whole  of  this  interesting  work 
is  founded  on  the  author’s  own  abun¬ 
dant  experience  in  the  military  hospi¬ 
tals  of  Prussia,  during  the  late  bloody 
war  ;  where  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  those  who  were  so  wounded,  as,  in 
the  general  opinion,  to  justify  amputa¬ 
tion,  recovered,  than  are  known  to  re¬ 
cover  of  those  on  whom  that  operation 
is  performed. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MEDICO- 
CHIRURGICAL  MAGAZINE. 


MR.  EDITOR, 

Sir,  permit  me  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  your  Weekly  Magazine,  to 
offer  the  following  observations  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Pett. 

The  catastrophe  of  that  much  la¬ 
mented  physician,  has  filled  all  Hack¬ 
ney,  and  the  scientific  world  with  re¬ 
gret.  A  funeral  sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Aspland  has  been  preached,  and 
printed,  to  commemorate  the  many 
virtues  of  this  philanthropist,  who  met 
with  an  untimely  end,  by  too  eagerly 
pursuing  the  objects  of  his  enquiries. 
In  sewing  up  the  body  of  the  person 
recently  dead,  he  just  punctured  his 
finger.  Even  the  microscope  could 
scarcely  distinguish  the  smallnessof  the 
perforation.  But  a  particle  of  venom 
had  inoculated  the  part;  and  this  soon 
was  destined  to  pervade  the  whole 
system.  A  question  most  interesting 
is,  what  method  should  be  pursued 
when  such  an  untoward  accident  shall 
have  occurred?  When  a  student  at 
Guy’s  Hospital,  dissecting  very  much, 
I  have  occasionally  glanced  with  the 
dissecting  knife,  and  cut  the  finger. 
Knowing  the  danger,  I  have  taken  in¬ 


stant  alarm,  and  washed  out  with  hot 
soap  and  water  the  envenomed  part ; 
after  this  I  have  applied  a  ligature 
round  the  wounded  finger,  and  have 
repeatedly  dipt  it  in  vinegar,  or  applied 
lemon-juice  to  it.  1  never  used  the 
caustic ;  because  I  have  known,  that 
when  this  has  been  applied  to  another 
species  of  inoculation,  absorption  has 
been  quickly  excited,  and  that  disease 
which  we  would  wish  to  be  local,  has 
the  quicker  got  into  the  system.  From 
this  method,  more  than  from  caution 
when  dissecting,  I  have  always  remain¬ 
ed  free  from  those  effects  often  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  dangerous  poison,  with 
which  it  is  said,  some  Indian  Tribes 
envenom  their  darts.  The  next  consi¬ 
deration  is  what  is  to  be  done  when 
the  poison  begins  its  operation?  I 
have  seen  it  take  place  in  the  case  of 
a  most  ingenious  young  surgeon,  whose 
death  would  have  been  a  most  serious 
loss  to  the  profession ;  I  scarce  need 
mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Cox,  a  pu¬ 
pil  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  I  once 
saw  in  this  gentleman,  a  red  line,  the 
track  of  the  absorsent,  like  a  small 
vein,  injected  by  red  wax,  or  a  thread 
of  red  silk,  reached  the  inoculated  part 
to  the  axilla,  with  great  tumefaction  of 
the  arm.  By  a  low  diet,  cooling  sa¬ 
line  aperients,  and  the  application  from 
first  to  last,  of  thirty  leaches  on  the 
affected  part.  I  witnessed  with  delight 
the  perfect  success  of  this  practice,  in¬ 
stituted  by  himself,  or  derived  from  his 
able  master;  and  would  recommend 
such  a  practice  to  the  attention  of  the 
faculty  at  large,  and  feel  happy  in 
communicating  it  to  the  world,  through 
the  medium  of  your  excellent  Weekly 
Journal,  which  bids  fair  to  become  a 
popular  vehicle  of  professional  commu¬ 
nications  ;  and,  as  such,  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  Medical  practi¬ 
tioner. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

R.  J.  THORNTON,  M.D. 

Member  of  the  Royal  London  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians,  fyc.  fyc.  •>' 
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As  the  Weekly  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  and  Philosophical  Maga¬ 
zine  is  open  to  all  parties  and  influ- 
enced  fry  none ,  we  cannot  refuse  giving 
insertion  to  the  following  strictures 
elicited  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Bad- 
d Ely’s  Pamphlet,  relative  to  the 
miraculous  cure  of  Miss  (S Conner , 
of  Newhall  Convent,  Essex. 

MR.  EDITOR, 

That  an  able  and  intelligent  phy¬ 
sician  of  the  nineteenth  century,  should 
send  forth  to  the  world  a  Tale ,  more 
worthy  of  the  dark  ages  of  monkish 
superstition  and  popular  credulity,  than 
of  this  enlightened  period,  is  no  small 
matter  of  astonishment.  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  sorry  that  a  respectable  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  profession  to  which  1  have 
the  honor  to  belong,  should  be  the  au¬ 
thor  of  such  a  tissue  of  absurdities. 

Dr.  Baddely  has  for  many  years 
been  held  in  the  highest  possible  res¬ 
pect  in  that  part  of  the  country,  of 
which  I  am  a  native ;  and  1  extremely 
regret,  that  in  his  declining  years,  he 
should  lessen  that  esteem  which  his 
extensive  practice,  and  long  standing 
as  a  physician,  had  so  firmly  esta¬ 
blished. 

In  his  Pamphlet,  Dr.  B.  relates  the 
case  of  a  Nun,  in  the  Convent  of  New 
Hall,  near  Chelmsford,  who  had  been 
afflicted  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  with  a  swelling  and  inflammation 
extending  from  the  ball  of  the  thumb, 
along  the  fore-arm,  and  up  as  high  as 
the  axilla.  She  had  been  attended  by 
the  surgeons  of  the  town,  as  well  as  by 
an  eminent  practitioner  from  London, 
but  without  any  apparent  benefit. 

Hearing  of  the  wonderful  cures  per¬ 
formed  by  one  Prince  Hohenlohe,  she 
was  induced  to  write  to  him,  and  re¬ 
quest  his  assistance  to  relieve  her  from 
her  sufferings,  which  he  willingly 
granted,  with  an  injunction  that  she 
should  offer  up  her  prayers  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day,  (the  3rd  of  May ;  held  in  re¬ 
verence  by  the  catholics)  at  a  certain 
hour  ;  with  a  promise  that  he  would 
be  at  his  devotions  at  the  same  time. 
Ilasmii  of  mid  taosxKf  i 


All  this  she  strictly  attended  to,  and 
immediately  after  her  prayers  were 
finished,  she  experienced  a  tingling 
sensation  all  up  the  arm,  and  from 
that  instant  the  cure  rapidly  advanced, 
until  the  arm  became  as  sound  as  the 
other. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  Doctor’s 
publication.  This  the  wonderful  mira¬ 
cle  which  he  sets  forth.  He  says  that 
he  saw  the  arm  ten  days  after  the  pray¬ 
ers  had  been  offered,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  so  short  a  time.  Miss 
O’Conner  then  related  to  him  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  Royal  Physician,  and 
the  benefit  which  had  resulted  :  this 
caused  Dr.  B’s  name  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  the  champion  of  Miss  O’Con¬ 
nor. 

Now  Dr.  B.  candidly  confesses  that 
he  did  not  see  the  arm  until  ten  days 
after  the  prayers  were  offered ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  entirely  destroys  the 
effect  of  a  miraculous  cure,  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  complete  and  instantane¬ 
ous.  I  have  seen  many  very  bad  cases 
of  the  same  description  as  Miss  O’Con¬ 
nor’s,  owing  I  suppose  to  some  change 
in  the  constitution,  get  well  all  at  oncey 
to  the  surprise  of  the  surgeon,  and 
gratitude  of  the  patient. 

The  reason  the  Dr.  gives  for  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Pamphlet,  is  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  Miss  O’Connor’s  character:  what 
the  motive  may  be  that  induces  him 
to  take  up  his  pen  in  defence  of  the 
fair  nun,  is  to  me  unknown  ;  nor  would 
I  wish  to  pry  into  that  which  concerns 
him  alone.  That  he  has  been  imposed 
upon  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Hall 
is  very  evident ;  whether  wittingly  or 
unwittingly,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say;- 
In  short,  this  publication  has  exposed 
its  author  to  many  attacks,  both  from 
his  own  profession,  and  the  public  at 
large  ;  which  I  fear  have  caused  him 
many  hours  of  uneasiness.  Had  he 
well  considered  the  end,  before  he  sent 
such  an  ephemeral  production  to  the 
press,  I  am  convinced  his  own  good 
sense  would  have  prevented  him  the 
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gratification  of  seeing  his  name  in 
print,  as  the  protestant  vindicator  of 
catholic  superstition.  G.  S. 

Feb.  11th,  1S23. 


ON  ACUPUNCTURATION. 

We  are  happy  to  find,  since  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Churchill's  treatise 
on  Acupuncturation,  that  this  opera¬ 
tion  has  lately  been  resorted  to,  with 
a  degree  of  success  that  warrants  a 
repetition.  It  also  calls  for  a  serious 
consideration  of  its  efficacy  in  a  ther¬ 
apeutical  point  of  view;  inasmuch  as 
it  is  likely  to  be  revived  with  more  than 
ordinary  pretensions  among  the  mo¬ 
dern  modi  medendi. 

We  have  been  credibly  informed 
that  Mr.  Martin,  of  Horsham,  has  ope¬ 
rated  successfully  by  acupuncturation 
upon  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  by  whom, 
in  consequence  he  (Mr.  M  )  has  since 
been  introduced  to  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  gentlemen  about  the  country 
where  they  reside.  It  has  also  been 
reported  that  Mr.  Martin  is  coming  to 
town  to  operate  upon  a  certain  great 
personage;  when,  it  is  said,  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  and  the  rest  of  his  Majesty’s 
medical  corps,  will  witness  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  bear  testimony  to  its  effects  : 
and,  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt, 
that  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Churchill,) 
who  has  been  so  assiduous  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  acupunctura¬ 
tion  into  European  practice,  by  means 
of  a  well  written,  intelligent  and  com¬ 
municative  little  treatise  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  will  be  among  the  professionals  on 
this  occasion. 

In  illustration  of  this  statement  rela¬ 
tive  to  acupuncturation,  we  copy  the 
following  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Philanthropic  Gazette. 

“  SIR, 

“  On  reading  your  paper  of  the 
15th  inst.;  the  extract  which  you  gave 
from  the  Maidstone  Gazette,  proving 
the  utility  of  the  Galvanic  Points ,  as 
instanced  in  the  man  who  was  thereby 


enabled  in  a  short  time  to  lay  aside 
his  crutches,  and  walk  to  church, 
powerfully  brought  to  my  recollection 
what  I  had  lately  been  reading,  of  a 
new  branch  of  medical  practice,  which 
I  understand  is  now  gaining  a  fast  hold 
of  the  public  mind  in  London,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  A  small 
book  was  published  last  year,  by  a 
Mr.  Churchill,  Surgeon,  London, called 
“  A  Treatise  on  Acupuncturation”  in 
which  the  author  details  several  in¬ 
stances  of  its  most  certain  success  in 
cases  of  most  distressing  Rheumatism, 
Tic  Doloreux,  and  other  local  diseases. 
By  your  permission,  I  shall  transcribe 
one  of  the  cases  for  insertion  in  your 
pages ;  which  from  your  readiness  to 
bring  any  thing  before  the  public  likely 
to  benefit  mankind,  will,  I  trust,  not 
be  withheld  from  your  columns. 

It  may  be  proper  to  premise,  that 
the  sole  part  of  the  practice  consists 
in  the  insertion  of  a  fine  instrument, 
like  a  small  needle,  near  the  part  af¬ 
fected,  which  is  scarcely  felt  by  the  pa¬ 
tient,  while  in  a  few  minutes  lie  is 
overjoyed  by  the  diminution,  and  then, 
instantaneous  removal  of  his  pain  ! 

A  plate  is  given  in  the  book,  of  the 
needles  used,  to  which  I  must  refer 
your  readers,  who  may  wish  for  further 
information.  The  following  is  the  first 
case  given: — “George  M’Laughlan, 
at  thirty  years  of  age,  a  bricklayer, 
came  to  my  house  in  November  last, 
supporting  himself  by  a  stick  in  one 
hand,  and  resting  the  other  against 
the  wall  as  he  proceeded.  The  body 
was  bent  at  nearly  right  angles  with 
the  thighs,  and  his  countenance  indi¬ 
cated  acute  sufferings.  He  had  been 
attacked,  he  said,  three  days  before, 
with  darting  excruciating  pains  in  the 
loins  and  hips;  every  motion  of  the 
body  produced  an  acute  spasmodic 
pain,  resembling  an  electric  shock;  and 
the  attempt  to  raise  the  body  to  an  up¬ 
right  position,  was  attended  by  such 
insupportable  agony,  as  obliged  him  to 
continue  in  this  state  of  flexion  rather 
than  encounter  it  by  altering  his  posi¬ 
tion.  I  directed  him  to  place  himself 
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across  a  chair  for  support  during  the 
operation ;  and  I  immediately  intro¬ 
duced  a  needle  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  into  the  lumber  mass,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  spine  ;  in  two  minutes 
I  observed  that  he  seemed  to  rest  the 
weight  of  his  body  more  upon  his  limbs 
and  in  the  next  instant,  without  any 
inquiry  being  made,  he  observed,  that 
he  felt  his  limbs  stronger,  from  the 
“  pain  having  left  his  hips/'  He  next 
indicated,  that  the  disease  was  lessened 
by  raising  his  body.  The  instrument 
having  remained  in  its  place  about  six 
minutes,  the  patient  declared  he  felt 
no  pain:  when  the  needle  was  with¬ 
drawn,  the  man  arose,  adjusted  his 
dress,  expressed  his  astonishment  and 
delight,  and  having  made  the  most 
grateful  acknowledgements,  left  the 
house  with  a  facility  as  though  he  had 
never  been  afflicted.  The  relief  was 
no  doubt  permanent,  as  he  did  not  re¬ 
turn,  which  he  most  probably  would 
have  done,  had  he  suffered  a  relapse, 
&c.  &c.* 

Your's  &c. 

A  CONSTANT  READER/' 

Jan.  23,  1823. 


MELANGE- 


For  the  amusement  and  information  of 
our  readers,  we  present  them  with  a  few  of 
the  recipes  for  Quack  Medicines,  taken  from 
Dr.  Paris’  Pharmacologia,  which  this  inde¬ 
fatigable  author  has  been  at  the  pains  of  ex¬ 
amining  ;  the  formulm  of  which  he  has  bold¬ 
ly  published  in  this  interesting  work. 

Anderson’s  Pills. — Aloes,  jalap,  oil  of  ani¬ 
seed. 


Aromatic  Lozenges  of  Steel. — Sulphate  of 
iron,  and  tincture  of  cantharides. 

Barclays  Antibilious  Pills. — Ext.  colocynth 
two  drachms ;  ext.  of  jalap,  one  drachm ; 
almond  soap,  one  drachm  and  a  half ;  gui- 
acum  three  drachms  ;  tartarized  antimony, 
eight  grains;  essential  oil  of  juniper,  carra- 


*  This  is  only  one  case  out  of  a  number 
of  equally  interesting  in  the  treatise  alluded 
to.  W e  hope  soon  to  have  to  communicate 
to  our  readers  some  further  important  cases 
and  facts  on  the  subject.— Ed, 


way  and  rosemary,  of  each  four  drops,  form¬ 
ed  into  a  m^ss  with  syrup  of  buckthorn,  and 
divided  in  gixty-four  pills. 

Bates'  Anody  ne  Balsam. — -One  part  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  opium,  two  parts  of  opodeldoc. 

Black  Drop. — Take  half  a  pound  of  opium 
sliced,  three  pints  of  good  verjuice,  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  nutmegs,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  saffron;  boil  them  to  a  proper 
thickness,  then  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sugar,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast;  set  the 
whole  in  a  warm  place  near  the  fire  for  six 
or  eight  weeks,  then  place  it  in  the  open  air 
until  it  becomes  a  syrup  ;  lastly,  decant, 
filter,  and  bottle  it  up.  One  drop  is  consi¬ 
dered  equal  to  three  of  the  tincture  of 
opium  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Ilrodum's  Nervous  Cordial  consists  of  the 
tincture  of  Gentian,  Calumba,  Cardamom, 
and  bark  with  the  compound  spirit  of  la¬ 
vender  and  wine  of  iron. 

Chelsea  Pensioner. — A  cure  for  the  Rheu¬ 
matism.  Powdered  guacum,  one  drachm; 
rhubarb,  two  drachms ;  cream  of  tartar, 
one  ounce;  flower  of  sulphur,  two  ounces  ; 
one  nutmeg,  finely  powdered ;  make  into  an 
electuary,  with  one  pound  of  clarified  ho¬ 
ney;  two  large  spoonfuls  night  and  morn¬ 
ing. 

C king's  Worm  Lozenges.—  Chiefly  calo¬ 
mel  and  jalap. 

Colley’s  Depilatory.  —  Quick  lime  and  sul¬ 
phurate  of  Potash,  (we  suspect  orpimentin 
this  compound). 

Daffy’s  Elixir. — Compound  tincture  of 
senna,  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia, 
sweetened  with  treacle,  and  flavoured  with 
aniseed  and  elecampane  root.  Dicey’s  Daffy , 
and  Swinton’s  Daffy ,  differ  little  from  each 
other. 

Daily's  Carminative. —  Magnesia,  forty 
grains ;  oil  of  peppermint,  one  drop ;  of 
nutmeg,  two  drops ;  of  aniseed,  three  drops 
tincture  of  castor,  thirty  drops ;  of  assafoe- 
tida,  fifteen  drops ;  of  opium,  five  drops ; 
spirit  of  pennyroyal,  fifteen  drops;  com¬ 
pound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  thirty  drops  ; 
peppermint  water,  two  ounces. 

Essence  of  Colt’s  Fool. — This  prepara¬ 
tion,  (says  Dr.  Paris)  consists  of  equal  parts 
of  the  balsam  of  peru,  and  the  compound 
tincture  of  benzoin,  to  which  is  added 
double  the  quantity  of  rectified  spirits  of 
wine ;  and  this  forsooth,  is  a  pectoral  for 
coughs /  if  a  patient  with  a  pulmonary  af¬ 
fection,  should  recover  during  the  use  of 
such  a  remedy,  I  should  rather  designate  it 
as  a  lucky  escape,  than  a  skillful  cure. 

Whitehead’s  Essence  of  Mustard — Oil  of 
turpentine,  camphor  and  spirit  of  rosemary, 
with  a  little  flour  of  mustard  to  colour  it. 

Freeman’s  Bathing  Spirits. — -  Opodeldoc 
covered  with  Daffy’s  elixir. 

Godbold’s  Vegetable  Balsam. —Honey  and 
vinegar. 
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( lowland's  Lotion.— A  solution  of  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate,  in  emulsion  of  bitter  al¬ 
monds. 

Janie’s  Analeptic  Pills . — James’  powder, 
gum  ammoniacum,  pill  of  aloes,  with  myrrh, 
of  each  equal  parts,  made  into  a  mass  with 
tincture  of  castor. 

A ’orris’s  Drops.— A  coloured  solution  of 
tartarized  antimony  in  rectified  spirit. 

Remedies  for  the  Hooping  Cough. — Either 
opiates  or  medicines  containing  sulphate  of 
zinc. 

Roche’s  Embrocation  for  the  Hooping 
Cough. — Olive  oil,  mixed  with  half  its 
quantity  of  the  oils  of  cloves  and  amber. 

Ruspini’s  tincture  for  the  Teeth. — Floren¬ 
tine  iris  root,  eight  ounces;  cloves,  one 
ounce  ;  rectified  spirit,  two  pints  ;  amber¬ 
gris,  a  scruple. 

Scouring  Drops. — Oil  of  turpentine  per¬ 
fumed  with  essential  oil  of  lemon  peel. 

Solomon’s  Balm  of  Gilead . — An  aromatic 
tincture,  of  which  cardamoms  form  the 
leading  ingredient, made  with  brandy.  Some 
practitioners  have  asserted  that  cantharides 
enter  into  its  composition. 

Steer’s  Opodeldoc.  —  Castile  soap,  one 
ounce  ;  rectified  spirit,  eight  ounces  ;  cam¬ 
phor,  three  and  a  half  ounces  ;  oil  of  rose¬ 
mary,  half  a  drachm  ;  oil  of  origanum,  one 
drachm;  solution  of  ammonia,  six  drachms. 

Taylor’s  Remedy  for  Deafness. —  Garlic, 
infused  in  oil  of  almonds,  and  coloured  by 
alcanet  root. 


FRIEND  WALKER. 


The  foil  oiling  curious  Letter  was  written 
by  Dr.  Walker ,  who  accompanied  the 
British  expedition  into  Egypt,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  vaccine  inocula¬ 
tion.  i: 

“John  Walker  to  Frieuds  Pember¬ 
ton,  Hewit,  and  Gibson. 

“  Health  and  peace  be  multiplied 
unto  you.  Inasmuch  as  I  intend  to 
sojourn  for  awhile  in  the  land  of  Judea, 
and  having  already  a  companion  to  go 
with  me  thither,  who  is  an  inhabitant 
of  Bethlem  Judea;  I  turn  you  to  re¬ 
quest  that  you  will  commit  to  remem¬ 
brance,  that  any  letter  sent  for  me  to 
that  ship  of  the  king’s,  which  is  by  in¬ 
terpretation  called  the  “Thunderer,” 
and  whose  sign  is  the  “  Eagle  of  Ju¬ 
piter,”  will  be  likely  to  reach  me  in 
whatever  part  of  my  journeying  it  may 
be.  The  letters  I  sent  to  Joseph  were 


directed  to  the  care  of  the  wife  of  him 
who  commanded  this  ship,  and  may 
yet  be  in  her  keeping;  if  so,  it  will  be 
pleasant  unto  her  if  ye  call  on  her,  and 
take  them  into  your  charge.  Fare¬ 
well. 

“Written  at  Rosetta,  on  the  18th 
day  of  the  6th  month,  in  the  41st  year 
of  the  king,  when  his  armies  came  from 
afar,  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
and  encompassed  Cairo  about;  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  armies  of  the  Arabians 
and  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Syrians 
and  those  that  dwell  in  the  land  round 
about  the  Hellespont,  and  in  the  isles 
thereof,  from  the  river  even  to  the 
going  down  of  the  sun  in  the  Adriatic. 
And  behold  the  fall  of  the  city;  will  it 
not  be  shortly  written  in  the  chroni¬ 
cles  of  the  king,  and  also  the  world 
shall  hear  the  report  thereof  ?” 


Genuine  Anecdote.  A  short 
time  since,  a  respectable  medical  prac¬ 
titioner,  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
Ludlow,  was  called  up  in  the  night  by 
a  labouring  man,  residing  at  a  few 
miles  distant,  to  attend  his  wife,  who 
was  in  child-bed.  Mr.  W.  who  had 
often  attended  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  without  obtaining  any  remune¬ 
ration,  asked  the  man  who  was  to  pay 
him.  The  countryman  said  he  pos¬ 
sessed  five  pounds,  which,  kill  or  cure, 
should  be  his  reward.  Mr.  W.  con¬ 
sequently  paid  every  attention  to  the 
poor  woman,  who,  notwithstanding, 
died  under  his  hands.  Soon  after  her 
death,  Mr.  W.  met  the  widower  at 
Ludlow,  and  observed  that  he  had  an 
account  against  him.  The  man  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  greatly  surprised,  and 
enquired  for  what?  On  being  in¬ 
formed,  he  replied,  “  I  do’nt  think  I 
owe  you  any  thing  ;  did  you  cure  my 
wife  ?”  “  No,  certainly,  (said  the  ac¬ 

coucheur,)  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
medicine  to  cure  her.”  *£  Did  you  kill 
her  then?’’  asked  the  countryman. 
“  No,  I  did  not,”  was  the  reply.  “  Why 
then,”  said  the  countryman,  “  as  you 
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did  not  either  kill  or  cure,  you  are  not 
entitled  to  the  reward,”  and  walked 
away. 

A  BLACKSMITH  SURGEON.— -Mr. 

Cheselden,  who  is  well  known  as  hav¬ 
ing’  been  Surgeon  to  the  Queen  of 
George  the  Second,  going  into  an  ob¬ 
scure  country  town,  found  a  black¬ 
smith,  who,  with  the  best  intention 
and  utmost  confidence,  was  in  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  performing  the  operation  for  ex¬ 
tracting  the  cataract.  Pleased  with 
his  talents,  Mr.  C.  took  pains  to  in¬ 
struct  him,  and  at  a  future  time  en¬ 
quiring  what  had  been  bis  success,  the 
man  replied,  “  Ah,  Sir,  you  spoilt  my 
trade,  for  after  you  explained  to  me 
what  I  had  been  doing,  I  never  dared 
try  again.,, 


military  promotions. 

War  Office,  Feb.  14th,  1823. 

Hospital  Staff. 

Assistant  Surgeon  David  Jugurtha  Law, 
from  half-pay  82nd  Foot,  to  be  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  vice  du  Heaume, 
who  appointment  has  not  taken  place. 

To  be  Hospital  Assistant  to  the  Forces. 

Hospital  Assistant  John  Dixon  from  half¬ 
pay,  vice  W.  H.  Voysey,  who  exchanges. 

Acting  Hospital  Assistant  Janies  Pemble 
Mackey,  vice  Allen,  deceased. 


BIRTHS. 

On  the  13th  inst,  the  lady  of  Dr.  Spurgin, 
of  Guildford  Street,  of  a  Son. 


MARRIAGES. 

On  January  16th  inst,  at  St.  Dunstan’s, 
Stepney,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Williams, 
James  Alexander  Gordon,  M.  D.,  ot  Fins¬ 
bury  Square,  to  Hariet  Melward,  eldest 
daughter  of  Nicholas  Charrington,  Esq.  of 
Mile  End. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

LIFE  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  JENNER. 

We  have  authority  from  the  relatives  and 
trustees  of  the  late  Dr.  Jenner,  to  state,  that 
in  conformity  with  his  wishes,  they  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  Dr.  Baron,  of  Gloucestershire,  to 


write  the  account  of  his  life,  and  to  arrange 
for  publication  the  numerous  manuscripts  of 
that  distinguished  character ;  tnd  that  all 
the  documents  in  possession  of  the  family, 
are  to  be  entrusted  to  Dr.  Baron’s  care. 
From  that  gentlemen,  therefore,  the  public 
may  expect  an  authentic  work,  as  speedily 
as  his  professional  avocations  will  allow  to 
prepare  for  the  press,  the  'ample  and  inte¬ 
resting  materials  with  which  he  is  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  together  with  those  which  he  him¬ 
self  accumulated  during  a  long  and  confi¬ 
dential  intercourse  with  Dr.  Jenner,  and 
many  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 

Preparing  for  the  Press,  and  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  a  Trans¬ 
lation  of  “Precis  Elementaire  de  Physi 
ologie  par  F.  Magendie.  Tome  2nd;”  which, 
with  the  First  Volume  of  the  work,  already 
translated,  will  form  a  complete  Treatise 
on  Physiology ;  comprising  many  new  and 
valuable  discoveries  recently  made  in  this 
important  branch  of  Medical  Science.  This 
volume  will  be  rendered  additionally  inte¬ 
resting  by  the  annexation  of  Notes,  extracted 
from  the  Physiological  Journal,  and  other 
works  by  the  same  author. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  thank  Philo-Medicus  for  his  sugges¬ 
tion;  ivhich  we  had,  and  still  have  in  contem¬ 
plation,  but  shall  be  glad,  if,  in  the  mean  time, 
he  can  contribute  towards  the  subject  he  ad  vises. 
In  allusion  to  the  stamp  duty,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  Philo-Medicus  has  beenmis-informed. 

D.  D.  has  been  received,  and  will  be  strictly 
preserved  until  it  be  enquired  for ;  as,  being 
too  personal,  we  cannot  take  up  cudgels  that 
might  ultimately  fall  upon  our  own  heads. 

The  article  signed  u  A  Clergyman, ”  is 
better  adapted  to  the  order  he  may  belong  to, 
than  our  columns,  although  containing  many 
excellent  and  praiseworthy  observations. 

Free  translations  from  the  Physiological 
Work  of  Magendie  are  in  a  state  of  prepa¬ 
ration;  as  well  as  select  extracts  from 
Bichat  and  Beclard,  &c.,  expressly  for 
this  work. 

All  Letters  &c.  (Post  Paid,)  addressed 
for  the  Editors,  at  the  Publisher’s,  &c. 


Printed  by  Plummer  and  Brewis,  Love  Lane , 
Eastclieap  ; 

Published  by  Cox  and  Son,  St.  Thomas’s  Street, 
and  39,  High  Street,  Southwark,  Sold  also  by 
Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones,  Paternoster  Row; 
Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Stationers’  Court;  Callow 
and  Wilson,  Prince’s  Street,  Soho:  John  Cox, 
Berner’s  Street,  Oxford  Street;  W.  Stewart, 
South  Bridge  Street,  Edinburgh ;  mid  Hodges 
and  M’ Arthur,  Dublin. 
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ii  FLORIFERIS,  UT  APES,  IN  SALTIBUS  OMNIA  LIBANT 
OMNIA  NOS,  ITIDEM,  DEPASCIMUR  AUREA  DICTA." 


OUR  attention  this  week  has  been 
drawn  to  several  late  improvements 
and  inventions  in  surgical  instruments, 
an  account  of  which,  from  time  to  time, 
accompanied  with  accurate  engravings, 
we  purpose  to  lay  before  our  readers. 
For  many  ofthese  the  profession  stands 
indebted  to  Mit.  Weiss,  of  the  Strand, 
and  particularfy  for  his  improvement 
on  a  new  aneurism  needle,  suggested 
by  Mr.  Kirby,  an  eminent  surgeon  in 
Dublin,  (of  which  the  annexed  plate 
presents  a  faithful  delineation)  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  a  ligature  round  a 
deep-seated  artery.  And,  in  no  case 
does  this  instrument  appear  better 
adapted,  than  in  a  well  marked  aneu¬ 
rism  of  the  axillary  artery,  where  the 
clavicle  is  much  elevated — a  circum¬ 
stance  rendering  the  operation  ex¬ 
tremely  tedious  and  perplexing,  as  well 
as  harrassing  to  the  patient,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  difficulty  of  passing  the 
ligature  round  the  vessel.  In  these 
cases  the  instrument  in  question  ap¬ 
pears  peculiarly  suited,  and  claims  a 
decided  preference,  in  our  opinion,  over 

any  other  hitherto  invented  for  the 

«/ 

same  purpose.  It  has  already  been 
used  with  success  in  subclavian  artery; 
and,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  generally 
approved  of  by  the  profession.  We 
subjoin  the  following  letter,  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  information  of  our  friends,  from 
Mr.  Travers,  who  used  it  so  lately  as 
the  17th  ultimo,  which  leaves  us  little, 
if  any  thing,  to  say  on  the  subject- 

VOL.  i. 


New  Broad-strect,  January  18,  1823* 

SIR, 

I  think  it  due  to  your  ingenuity  to 
inform  you,  that  I  yesterday  applied  a  liga¬ 
ture  twice  to  the  Subclavian  Artery  above 
the  Clavicle,  with  your  Aneurism  Needle, 
and  found  its  application  easy  and  entirely 
satisfactory  in  each  instance.  Whatever  be 
the  result  of  the  Operation,  which  unfore¬ 
seen  and  diflieult  circumstances  render  very 
doubtful,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  that  your 
Needle  removes  a  difficulty,  which  every 
operating  Surgeon  has  complained  of  in  his 
attempts  to  noose  the  deep  seated  Arteries, 
and  that  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  name  any 
modern  example  of  the  application  of  a  me¬ 
chanical  contrivance  to  Surgical  purposes, 
-so  happy  in  point  of  simplicity,  and  effect, 
or  so  promising  in  point  of  usefulness^ 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently 

B.  TRAVERS. 

Surg  eon  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 
To  Mr.  Weiss. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE. 


A  (1)  the  Needle  which  has  a  hole 
in  the  end  of  it  marked  L,  where  the 
end  of  the  spring  marked  G  must  be 
introduced,  the  ligature  to  be  put 
through  the  hole  marked  D  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  Needle;  the  same  end  of 
the  ligature  must  be  again  put  through 
that  end  of  the  hole  marked  F,  where 
the  hole  in  the  spring  will  come,  which 
will  make  the  ligature  lie  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  Needle,  as  in  the  plate. 
You  must  particularly  observe  that  the 
spring  is  to  be  pushed  quite  home  to 
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the  shoulder  near  the  eye,  then  intro¬ 
duce  the  Needle  thus  threaded  under 
the  Artery,  and  next  take  the  second 
part  of  the  instrument  marked  (2)  and 
lead  it  down  into  the  joint  B  till  it  drops 
into  the  screw.  Then  press  the  finder 
on  the  rough  part  of  the  instrument 
marked  I,  when  the  point  marked  M 
'■will  be  found  to  catch  hold  of  the  eye 
•  of  the  spring  to  which  the  thread  is 
attached. 

Take  hold,  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
of  that  part  of  the  Instrument  marked 
K  and  press  it  downwards,  which  pro¬ 
cess  wilh  be  found  to  draw  out  the 
spring  and  with  it  the  ligature.  When 
.*the  spring  and  ligature  are  drawn  out, 
the  best  way  to  clear  the  one  from,  the 
'  other  is,  to  cut  the  ligature  away  at 
both  ends  from  the  instrument.  In 
order  to  free  the  spring  from  the  se¬ 
cond  part  of  the  instrument  after  the 
operation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pull 
them  not  directly  one  from  the  other, 
.  but  to  give  the  instrument  a  half  turn 
to  the  right  in  dislodging  it  from  the 

o  o  o 

spring. 


BIOGRAPHY- 


Memoir  of  the  I.ife  and  Writings  of  John 
Gordon,  M.D.  F.  R.S.  E. ;  late  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Edinburgh, 
by  Daniel  Ellis,  F.  R.  S.  E.  &c.  &c. 

John  Gordon,  M.  D.  was  the  third  son  of 
John  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Edintore,  Wine  Mer¬ 
chant  and  Banker  in  Ferres,  and  was  born 
in  that  town  on  the  19  th  of  April,  1786. 
After  receiving  the  first  rudiments  of  domes¬ 
tic  education,  Dr.  Gordon  was  placed  under 
'  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Shand,a  teacher  of  consi¬ 
derable  eminence,  then  residing  at  Forres, 
but,  at  present,  Rector  of  the  Academy  at 
Tain.  Under  this  gentleman  he  began  to 
study  the  Latin  language,  in  the  Grammar 
School  of  Forres,  in  November  1793,  when 
he  removed  to  the  university.  On  his  arri¬ 
val  in  Edinburgh,  he  resided  with  his  eldest 
brother,  the  late  Robert  Gordon,  Esq.  W.  S. 
who,  in  every  thing  that  related  to  his  wel¬ 
fare  and  improvement,  manifested  on  all 
.  occasions,  the  anxiety  of  a  father.  Having 
entered  at  the  university,  he  prosecuted  his 
clas&dM  studies  under  the  late  Dr.  Hill, 
&hd  BteTJaLsel,  who,  at  that  period,  filled 
^  respectively  the  chairs  of  humanity  and 


greek.  At  the  same  time,  he  began  the  study 
of  mathematics  under  the  late  Mr.  Laidlaw, 
well  known  as  an  able  and  successful  teach¬ 
er;  and  with  him  he  continued  about  two 
years. 

Being  destined  to  the  profession  of  medi¬ 
cine,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  commence 
his  studies  in  that  science,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Dr.  Thomson,  Professor  of  Military 
Surgery  in  this  university,  with  whom  he 
became  an  apprentice  in  1801.  “  In  that 

capacity’’  says  Dr.  Thomson,  “  he  continued 
to  prosecute,  under  my  direction,  his  gene¬ 
ral  and  medical  studies  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  While  serving  with  me,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  for  his  fellow-appren- 
tices,  several  young  men,  eminently  correct 
as  himself  in  moral  conduct,  equally  anxious 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  diligence  in 
study,  and  to  merit  my  approbation  by  a 
strict  attention  to  their  duties.  In  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  multifarious  little  offices  which 
young  men,  in  the  situation  of  apprentices, 
have  to  perform,  no  one  has  ever  appeared 
to  me  to  possess,  in  an  equal  degree  with 
Dr.  Gordon,  the  power  of  executing  what 
was  intrusted  to  his  care.  The  performance 
of  his  duties  never  seemed  [to  give  him  any 
trouble ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
punctuality  with  which  they  were  dis¬ 
charged.” 

Soon  after  this  period,  Dr.  Gordon  began 
his  attendance  on  the  medical  classes  in  the 
university  ;  and  he  farther  availed  himself 
of  the  other  opportunities  of  medical  instruc¬ 
tion  which  the  school  of  Edinburgh  affords, 
by  attending,  in  succession,  the  Lectures 
delivered  on  Anatomy  by  Dr.  Barclay:  on 
Surgery  by  Dr.  Thomson;  and  on  chemistry 
by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Murray :  men  who, 
by  their  labours  and  writings,  have  largely 
contributed  to  uphold  the  reputation  wdiich 
Edinburgh,  as  a  medical  school,  continues 
to  enjoy.  During  this  period  too,  Dr  Gor¬ 
don  became  a  student  of  natural  and  mor  al 
philosophy,  the  former  taught  at  that  time, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Robison,  and  the  latter  by 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart. 

In  the  year  1803,  Dr.  Gordon  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Medical  Society — an  insti¬ 
tution  highly  favourable  to  the  development 
of  talent,  and  contributing,  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  to  that  inquiring  disposition,  and  in¬ 
dependent  mode  of  thinking  on  medical 
subjects,  which  have  ever  been  leading  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  Edinburgh  school.  This 
Society  arose  out  of  a  private  meeting  of 
medical  students,  who,  so  far  back  as  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1734,  assembled,  at 
first  once  a  fortnight,  to  read  an  Essay,  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  of  its  members,  on  some  subject 
connected  w  ith  their  studies.  Of  these  stu¬ 
dents  Dr.  A.  Russel,  the  natural  historian 
of  Aleppo,  and  Dr.  George  Cleghorn,  author 
of  a  well  known  work  on  the  Diseases  of 
Minorca,  w  ere  among  the  most  distinguish- 
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,ed.  The  fallowing  year,  viz.  1735,  Dr.  John 
Pothergill  and  Dr.  Cullen  became  members 
Of  it;  and  thus  this  private  meeting  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Medical  Society,  which 
became  more  formally  incorporated  the  year 
nffer,  and  lias  flourished  ever  since  to  the 
great  advancement  of  medical  science  in 
this  University. 

In  this  Society,  all  subjects  connected 
with  medical  science  are  submitted  to  the 
freest  discussion,  without  any  other  reserve 
than  that  which  the  necessary  rules  of  de¬ 
bate  impose.  The  prevailing  opinions  in 
-medicine  are  canvassed  with  the  utmost 
.freedom,  and  the  students  may  be  said  often 
to  sit  as  jurors  on  the  doctrines  even  of  their 
teachers.  If  the  confidence  and  inexpe¬ 
rience  of  youth  sometimes  betray  into  error, 
it  is  likely,  at  least,  to  be  less  permanent 
than  that  which  results  from  the  timidity 
and  prejudice  of  age.  Hence  it  has  hap¬ 
pened,  that  opinions  and  theories  in  medi¬ 
cines  have  been  gravely  delivered  from  pro¬ 
fessorial  chairs  long  after  their  fallacies  had 
been  detected,  and  their  principles  abandon¬ 
ed  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

‘  At  the  establishment  of  the  Medical  So¬ 
ciety/  says  a  venerable  member  of  that 
body,  ‘  the  system  of  Boerhaave  maintained 
in  Europe  a  sway  as  universal  as  that  of 
Galen  had  done  before.  But  the  founders 
of  this  Institution,  while  they  were  far  from 
being  the  least  sensible  of  the  high  merit  of 
so  great  a  master,  did  not  hesitate  to  shake 
oflf  a  blind  veneration  for  his  errors.  Rea¬ 
son,  philosophy,  and  experiment  were  their 
constant,  and  their  only  guides.  By  these 
means,  by  such  men,  and  in  this  place,  were 
the  foundations  of  the  Boerhaavian  doctrine 
first  shaken.’  Of  these  men,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  was  the  illustrious  Cullen,  who 
embraced  early  the  doctrines  of  Hoffman, 
and,  in  the  year  1755,  when  he  succeeded 
to  a  Medical  Chair,  first  publicly  taught 
them  in  this  University,  at  a  time  w  hen  the 
system  of  Boerhaave  still  subsisted  in  its  full 
and  entire  force.  At  a  still  later  period,  Dr. 
Cullen  himself  advanced  a  system  wdiich 
superseded  that  of  his  great  predecessors; 
and  again,  in  this  Society,  this  new  system, 
even  during  the  lifetime  of  its  author,  first 
encountered  that  opposition  which  made  it 
“totter  to  its  fall”— a  fate  which  shortly 
overtook  the  system  of  Brown  that  had  sup¬ 
planted  it,  and  for  a  time  bore  almost  un¬ 
disputed  sway.  In  the  proceedings  and 
discussions  of  this  society,  Dr.  Gordon  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  well  by  his  knowledge 
and  ingenuity,  as  by  the  ease  and  graceful¬ 
ness  of  his  elocution.  He  read  before  it, 
at  different  times,  the  allotted  number  of 
dissertations;  all  of  which  exhibited  that 
patient  research  and  discriminating  judg¬ 
ment  which  marked  his  subsequent  efforts. 

Dr.  Gordon’s  studies  were  originally  di¬ 
rected  with  the  view  of  his  filling  a  medical 


station  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  In  prosecution  of  this  plan,  he  went 
through  the  usual  examinations,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  diploma  from  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of  1805; 
a  lid  on  the  24  th  of  June  of  the  same  year, 
he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Me¬ 
dicine  in  the  University. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS- 
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Observations  on  the  effects  produced  by 
the  bile ,  in  the  process  of  digestion’. 
By  B.  C.  Brodiu,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S. 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery , 
to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Sfc. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  expe¬ 
riments  relating  to  the  uses  of  the  bile, 
mentioned  in  the  Lectures  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  during  the 
last  spring;  being  part  of  a  series  Re¬ 
lative  to  the  function  of  digestion. 

“  Various  opinions  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  Physiologists  respecting  the 
office  of  the  liver.  Some  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  secretion  of  bile  is 
merely  excrernentitious ;  others,  that 
the  secretion  of  bile  is  intended  to  sti¬ 
mulate  the  intestine,  and  to  produce 
a  ready  evacuation  of  the  foeces  ;  and 
another  opinion  has  been,  that  the  bile 
is  poured  into  the  duodenum,  that  it 
may  be  blended  with  the  chyme,  and, 
by  producing  chemical  changes  in  it, 
convert  it  into  chyle.  The  situation 
of  the  liver,  connected  as  it  is  in  every 
instance  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  is  unfavourable  to 
the  first  of  these  hypotheses  ;  but  the 
last  is  rendered  very  probable  by  the 
circumstance  of  chylification  taking 
place  just  at  the  part  where  the  bile 
flows  into  the  bowel.  In  order,  says 
Dr.  B.  that  I  might  arrive  at  some  sa¬ 
tisfactory  conclusion  on  these  points, 
I  applied  a  ligature  round  the  chole¬ 
doch  duct  of  an  animal,  so  as  com¬ 
pletely  to  prevent  the  bile  entering  the 
intestine,  and  then  noted  the  effects 
produced  on  the  digestion  of  the  food 
which  the  animal  had  swallowed*  either 
immediately  before  or  immediately  af- 
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ter  the  operation.  The  experiment  was 
repeated  several  times,  and  the  results 
were  uniform.  Before!  describe  these 
results,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  one 
.further  observation.  The  application 
of  a  ligature  round  the  choledoch  duct, 
is  easily  accomplished,  and  with  very 
little  suffering  to  the  animal;  so  that 
’any  derangement  in  the  functions  of 
the  viscera,  which  follows,  can  not 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  mere 
operation.  The  division  of  the  sto¬ 
machic  ropes,  or  terminations  of  the 
eight  pair  of  nerves  on  the  cardia  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  ligature  of  the 
whole  extremity  of  the  pancreas,  are 
operations  of  much  greater  difficulty; 
<ye>t  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  nei¬ 
ther  of  these  interfere  with  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  food  into  chyme,  or  that  of 
the  chyme  into  chyle.  When  an  ani¬ 
mal  swallows  solid  food,  the  firstchange 
which  it  undergoes  is  that  of  solution 
in  the  stomach.  In  this  state  of  solu¬ 
tion,  it  is  denominated  chyme.  The 
appearance  of  the  chyme  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  food.  For  example,  in  the 
stomach  of  a  cat,  the  lean  or  muscular 
part  of  animal  food  is  converted  into 
a  brown  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of 
thin  cream  ;  while  milk  is  first  sepa¬ 
rated  into  its  two  constituent  parts  of 
coagulum.  and  whey,  the  former  of 
•  which  is  afterwards  re-dissolved,  and 
the  whole  converted  into  a  fluid  sub¬ 
stance,  with  very  minute  portions  of 
Coagulum  floating  in  it.  Under  ordi- 
nary  circumstances,  the  chyme,  as  soon 
as  it  has  entered  the  duodenum,  as¬ 
sumes  the  character  of  chyle.  The 
latter  is  seen  mixed  with  excrementi- 
tious  matter  in  the  intestine;  and  in 
its -pure  state  ascending  the  lacteal 
vessels.  Nothing  like  chyle  is  ever 
found  in  the  stomach  ;  and  Dr.  Prout, 
whose  attention  has  been  much  di¬ 
rected  to  the  chemical  examination  of 
these  fluids,  has  ascertained  that  al¬ 
bumen,  which  is  the  principal  compo¬ 
nent  part  of  chyle,  is  never  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  higher  than  the  pylorus.  Now, 
in  my  experiments,  which  were  made 
chiefly  on  young  cats,  where  a  ligature 


had  been  applied  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
choledoch  duct,  the  first  of  these  pro¬ 
cesses,  namely,  the  production  of 
chyme  in  the  stomach,  took  place  as 
usual;  but  the  second,  namely,  the 
conversion  of  the  chyme  into  chyle, 
was  invariably  and  completely  inter¬ 
rupted.  Not  the  smallest  trace  of 
chyle  was  perceptible  either  in  the  in¬ 
testines  or  the  lacteals.  The  former 
contained  a  semi-fluid  substance,  re¬ 
sembling  the  chyme  found  in  the  sto¬ 
mach,  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  it  became  of  a  thicker  consistence 
in  proportion  as  it  was  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  stomach :  and  that, 
as  it  approached  the  termination  of 
the  ileum  in  the  coeeum,  the  fluid  part 
of  it  had  altogether  disappeared,  and 
there  remained  only  a  solid  substance, 
differing  in  appearance  from  ordinary 
feeces.  The  lacteals  contained  a  trans¬ 
parent  fluid,  which  I  suppose  to  have 
consisted  partly  of  lymph,  partly  of 
the  more  fluid,  part  of  the  chyme, 
which  had  become  absorbed. 

I  conceive  that  these  experiments 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  office 
of  the  bile  is  to  change  the  nutritious 
part  of  chyme  into  chyle,  and  to  sepa¬ 
rate  from  it  the  excrementitious  mat¬ 
ter.  An  observation  will  here  occur 
to  the  physiologist.  If  the  bile  be  of 
so  much  importance  in  the  animal 
ceconomy,  how  is  it  that  persons  occa¬ 
sionally  live  for  a  considerable  time,  in 
whom  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  duode¬ 
num  is  interrupted?  On  this  point  it 
may  be  remarked, —  1st.,  that  it  sel¬ 
dom  happens  that  the  obstruction  of 
the  choledoch  duct  from  disease  is  so 
complete  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  bile  altogether;  and  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  evacuations  being  of  a 
white  colour,  may  prove  the  deficiency, 
but  it  does  not  prove  the  total  absence 
of  bile.  2ndly.,  That  in  the  very  few 
authenticated  cases,  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  of  total  obliteration  of  the  cho¬ 
ledoch  duct  in  the  human  subject, there 
has  been,  I  believe,  always,  extreme 
emaciation,  shewing  that  the  function 
of  nutrition  was  not  properly  perform- 
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ed..'  In  my  experiments  I  found  that 
the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  chyme  had 
been  absorbed,  and  probably  this 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  maintain 
life  during  a  limited  period  of  time. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  enquiry, 
a  circumstance  occurred,  which  seems 
not  unworthy  of  notice,  although  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  subject 
of  digestion.  The  ligature  applied 
round  the  choledoch  duct  was  always 
a  single  silk  thread,  the  ends  of  which 
were  cut  off  close  to  the  knot.  If  the 
animal  was  allowed  to  live  he  became 
jaundiced.  The  tunicce  conjiinctivce 
of  the  eye  were  tinged  with  bile,  and 
bile  was  seen  in  the  urine.  But  at  the 
end  of  seven  or  eight  days,  1  found,  in 
several  instances,  that  an  effort  was 
made  by  nature  to  repair  the  injury 
done  by  the  operation,  and  to  restore 
the  passage  of  the  bile  into  the  intes¬ 
tine.  In  these  instances,  in  destroying 
the  animal  at  the  end  of  the  above- 
mentioned  period,  and  exposing  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  then  mak¬ 
ing  an  opening  into  the  duodenum,  I 
ascertained  that  on  compressing  the 
gall-bladder,  the  bile  flowed  out  of  the 
orifice  of  the  choledoch  duct  in  a  full 
stream,  in  spite  of  the  ligature.  On 
further  dissection,  I  found  that  a  mass 
of  albumun,  (coagulable  lymph)  had 
been  effused,  adhering  to  the  chole¬ 
doch  duct  above  and  below  the  liga¬ 
ture,  and  to  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  enclosing  a  cavity  in  which  the  li¬ 
gature  was  contained.  The  pressure 
of  the  latter  had  caused  the  duct  to 
ulcerate,  without  adhesion  of  the  sur¬ 
faces  having  taken  place,  which  had 
been  brought  into  contact ;  and  the 
ligature,  having  been  separated  from 
it  by  ulceration,  lay  loose  in  the  cavity 
formed  by  the  albumen  which  had  been 
effused  around  it.  Into  this  cavity 
the  bile  might  be  made  to  flow  from 
the  upper  orifice,  and  out  of  it  into  the 
lower  orifice  of  the  choledoch  duct ; 
and  thus  the  continuity  of  the  canal 
intended  for  the  passage  of  the  bile 
was  restored.  It  is  still  more  remark¬ 
able  that  the  same  thing  happened 


even  when  two  ligatures  had  been  ap-. 
plied  on  the  choledoch  duct  at  some, 
distance  from  each  other. 

The  physiologist  will  not  fail  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  difference  between  the  effects, 
produced  by  a  ligature  applied  to  an 
excretory  tube  and  a  ligature  applied 
to  an  artery  or  vein.  A  circumstance 
nearly  corresponding  to  that  which  I 
have  now  mentioned,  has  been  noticed 
by  Mr.  Travers,  respecting  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  follow  the  application 
of  a  ligature  round  the  intestine.* 

On  the  Morbid  Influence  of  the  Spinal 

Nerves ;  by  R.  P.  Player,  Esq. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the. 
further  observations  on  the  morbid, 
connexion  existing  between  the  origin 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  diseases, 
of  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed* 
by  the  same  author. 

1.  In  almost  every  disease  of  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities,  of  the 
neck,  and  of  the  trunk  and  its  organs, 
and  viscera,  preternatural  tenderness- 
may  commonly  be  discovered  on  pres¬ 
sure  between  the  vertebrae  from  which 
the  nerves  emerge  which  proceed  to, 
the  affected  parts,  or  those  spinal 
branches  which  are  more  immediately 
connected  therewith.  2.  In  diseases 
in  which  the  circulation  is  much  acce¬ 
lerated,  in  cases  of  disease  affecting' 
important  organs,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  when  occurring  in  old  age,  this 
symptom  may  frequently  be  discovered 
to  extend  along  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  vertebral  column.  3.  Diseases, 
of  the  head,  and  its  organs,  and  of. 
those  to  which  the  par  vagum  is  dis¬ 
tributed  ,  appear  primarily  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with,  if  not  consequential  on, 
this  morbid  state,  of  one  or  more  parts, 
of  the  spine.  The  effects  of  remedies 
directed  to  the  spine,  seem  to  prove 
this.  When  organization  is  impaired, 
effects  then  become  causes.  4.  In 
many  diseases  besides  the  existence- 
of  preternatural  tenderness  about  the 
origins  of  the  nerves  which  proceed  to 

— , - - - | . . . — j - - — S 

*  See  an  enquiry  respecting  the  process, 
of  nature  in  repairinginjuries  of  the  intestioe* 
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the  affected  parts,  this  symptom  may 
also  be  discovered  about  the  origins  of 
one  or  more  of  the  intercostal  nerves 
on  the  left  side  of  the  spine  beneath 
the  scapula,  and  opposite  the  upper 
portion  of  the  stomach.  5.  In  dis¬ 
eases  of  females  this  symptom  may,  in 
like  manner,  be  frequently  found  about 
the  origins  of  some  of  the  sacral  nerves. 

6.  By  the  employment  of  remedies  at 
these  parts,  some  of  our  most  obstinate 
diseases  may  be  rendered  compara¬ 
tively  tractable.  For  instance,  pant, 
in  general,  may  be  almost  immediately 
relieved ;  and  the  symptoms  of  gout, 
rheumatism,  phthisis,  and  cancer,  more 
effectually  controlled  than  bv  any 
other  means  I  am  acquainted  with. 

7.  The  principal  remedy  is  the  ab¬ 
straction  of  blood  in  a  quantity  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  vascular  fullness  of 
the  patient.  General  bleeding  being- 
premised,  when  requisite.  8.  Cupping 
is  generally  the  best  mode  of  removing 
vascular  fulness  from  the  origins  of 
the  spinal  nerves ;  this  must  be  re¬ 
peated  according  to  the  recurrence  of 
symptoms  or  the  chronic  nature  of  the 
case,  The  glasses  should  be  much 
larger  than  they  are  usually  made. 
Blisters,  and  similar  remedies,  become 
proper,  after  the  due  depletion  of  blood. 
9.  A  recent  fit  of  the  gout  may  be  cured 
m  a  single  abstraction  of  blood  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  plethoric  state  of  the 
patient ;  but  in  this  disease  the  origins 
of  the  intercostal  nerves  opposite  the 
stomach  will  commonly  require  to  be 
Relieved  as  well  as  the  origins  of  those 
which  proceed  immediately  to  the  af¬ 
fected  part  or  parts.  10.  With  this 
precaution,  not  only  the  phenomena 
of  gout,  but  their  cause  also,  appears 
to  be  removed ;  and  if  organization 
has  not  been  impaired,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  to  be  completely  relieved.  11. 
In  cases  of  gouty  affection  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  itself,  the  abstraction  of  blood 
from,  or  a  blister  applied  over,  the  ori¬ 
gins  of  the  affected  intercostal  nerves, 
as  the  case  may  require,  gives  speedy 
and  complete  relief.  12.  T^he  preced¬ 
ing  diseases  are  only  adduced  as  ex¬ 


amples  of  the  advantage  of  directing 
remedies  to  the  spinal  brain,  and  to 
the  origins  of  the  nerves  which  pro¬ 
ceed  to  affected  parts,  and  to  excite 
attention  to  the  extensively  beneficial 
application  of  which  this  practice  ap¬ 
pears  capable  in  the  relief  and  cure  of 
diseases  in  general;  hut  it  is  by  no 
means  intended  to  recommend  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  remedies.  13. 
Works  on  Pathology  and  Physiology, 
furnish  numerous  easesandexperimenls 
which  tend  to  prove  that  pain  and  dis¬ 
organization,  as  well  as  impaired  func¬ 
tion  and  paralysis,  are  consequent  on 
causes  which  interrupt  the  due  trans¬ 
mission  of  nervous  influence  to  the  af¬ 
fected  parts.  It  Iras  been  very  justly 
remarked  that  nature  is  sparing  of 
causes,  but  profuse  of  effects. 


Heads  op  Lectures  on  Ulcers,  uitk 
Remarks  and  Observations  thereon , 
by  Mr.  Jon x  Abernetht,  Sir. 
Astley  Cooper,  Sir  E.  Home; 
£)  c.  C-  £)  c. 

(Concluded  from  Page  40.) 

Sores  often  occur  in  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities,  from  diseased  viscera,  and 
are  generally  accompanied  with  ana¬ 
sarca  :  in  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
attend  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  as 
no  cure  will  take  place  before  they  are 
restored  to  their  proper  function. 
When  these  sores  are  attended  with 
anasarca,  calomel  united  with  squills, 
and  about  half  a  grain  of  gamboge, 
will  he  found  very  efficacious  ;  also 
the  cathartic  extract;  giving  at  the 
same  time  digitalis  with  bark  twice 
a  day;  as  tonics  are  highly  proper  du¬ 
ring  the  employments  of  evacuants. 
Sores  are  also  found  in  the  lower  ex- 

.  .  „  "•  r  q  * . 

tremities,  attended  with  disquamation 
of  the  cuticle  and  abraded  skin  ;  under 
the  cuticle  a  small  quantity  of  scrum 
is  found,  arising  from  a  lax  circulation 
of  the  pans.  There  are  two  remedies 
for  this  disease;  namely,  the  liq.  cal- 
cis,  with  hydrarg.  muriat.,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  grain  of  the  former  to 
an  ounce  of  the  latter,  to  be  applied 
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by  means  of  linen  dipped  into  it,  and 
laid  upon  the  sore,  over  which  a  piece 
of  oil  skin  is  placed  to  prevent  the  linen 
from  being  too  suddenly  dried  ;  and 
over  the  whole  a  roller,  which  should 
extend  from  one  end  of  the  limb  to  the 
other.  Should  the  parts  become  irri¬ 
tated  by  this  wash,  the  nit.  argent, 
will  be  found  an  useful  application. 
There  are  other  obstacles  to  the  heal¬ 
ing  process,  such  as  a  white  and  cal¬ 
lous  state  of  the  edges  of  the  sores;  in 
these  cases  the  ung.  hydrag.  is  to  be 
applied;  and,  should  this  not  succeed, 
it  will  be  useful  to  scarify  the  edges 
with  a  lancet.  Blistering  ointments 
have  also  their  use  as  stimulants. 
When  the  edges  curve  inwards,  it  has 
been  observed  that  it  is  a  state  gene¬ 
rally  attendant  on  scrophulous  sores. 
The  lime  water  and  nitrate  of  quick¬ 
silver  made  into  awash,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  Jj  of  the  former  to  ^ss  of  the 
latter,  is  to  be  used  twice  a  day ;  and 
afterwards  the  liq.  calcis  alone  as  a 
constant  lotion;  keeping  up  the 
strength  and  constitution  with  tonic 
medicines.  When  |the  edges  of  the 
sore  turn  outwards  it  generally  indi¬ 
cates  a  cancerous  tendency.  We  some¬ 
times  meet  with  sores  rather  of  an 
uncommon  nature,  being  attended  with 
a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  yet  little  or 
no  inflammation  is  present.  These 
are  to  be  treated  with  dilute  nitrous 
acid,  to  stimulate  them  to  produce 
granulations ;  giving  the  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla  at  the  same  time ;  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  adhesive  strapping  on  Mr. 
Baynton’s  plan,  to  cause  the  skin  to 
elongate  over  the  sore  by  the  cicatriz¬ 
ing  process.  This  variety  may  not 
improperly  come  within  the  meaning 
of  what  are  called  idolent  ulcers.  The 
plan  adopted  in  most  hospitals  in  town 
in  the  treatment  of  indolent  ulcers,  is 
to  foment  and  poultice  at  first,  and 
after  granulations  have  formed,  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  adhesive  plaster,  roller,  &c. 

There  are  ulcers  with  a  specific  ac¬ 
tion,  such  as  scrophulous,  venereal, 
cancerous  &c.,  for  their  treatment 


5.1 

the  diseases,  of  which  they  are  a  con* 
sequence,  may  be  consulted. 
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HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

Guy's,  Feb.  21st. 

Operations.  By  Sir  A.  Cooper. 

Amputation  above  the  knee,  from 
extensive  ulceration  in  front  of  the 
tibia. 

A  large  fungoid  tumour  removed 
from  the  fore-arm  by  a  dextrous  piece 
of  dissection,  without  injuring  any  of 
the  nerves  communicating  with  the 
fingers,  &c. 

Schirrus  tumour  of  the  breast  re¬ 
moved  in  a  married  woman  (age  35.) 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  THE  BREAST,  &c. 

The  breast  is  subject  to  a  variety  of 
tumours,  and  not  confined,  as  formerly 
supposed,  to  one ;  known  under  the 
name  of  schirrus. 

Among  these  are  the  hydatid, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  little  bags 
or  cysts  formed.  The  first  appearance 
it  presents,  is  a  tumour  on  the  part, 
occurring  in  people  of  apparently  good 
health ;  unlike  that  of  a  cancer,  in  the 
constitution  being  little  affected.  It 
appears  at  first  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
and  yields  on  pressure,  but  is  elastic  and 
returns  to  its  former  size  when  the 
pressure  is  removed.  In  this  state 
there  is  but  little,  if  any  pain  :  it  begins 
often  at  different  parts  of  the  breast  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  intermediate 
space  is  not  affected ;  this,  however, 
does  not  last  long,  as  the  whole  breast 
soon  partakes  of  it,  &c. 

A  SCHIRRUS  STATE  OF  THE  BREAST 

,  ft 

frequently  commences  with  a  sanious 
oozing  from  the  nipple,  with  great  un-5 
easiness  in  moving  the  arm  backwards, 
which  puts  the  pectoral  muscle  on  the 
stretch.  Its  distinguishing  marks  are 
a  stony  hardness  to  the  feel— perfectly 
circumscribed,  distinctly  felt  in  its 
whole  extent,  and  limits  unconnected 
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■with  other  parts — moveable  at  first, 
being  attached  either  to  the  pectoral 
muscle  or  integuments — pain  not  con¬ 
stant,  but  attacks  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
with  such  violence,  that  the  patient 
compares  the  sensation  to  a  hot  iron 
applied  to  the  part.  It  is  not  confined 
to  the  breast  alone,  but  extends  along 
the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves  —  and  as 
the  tumour  increases  in  size,  it  adheres 
to  the  skin,  which  becomes  puckered 
and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  cica¬ 
trix.  The  cellular  membrane  some¬ 
times  partakes  of  the  disease,  when 
the  whole  breast  feels  of  a  stony  hard¬ 
ness  ;  from  which  it  would  appear, 
that  cancer  extends  beyond  the  glandu¬ 
lar  parts.  The  glands  in  the  axilla 
soon  become  enlarged — some  of  these, 
on  opening  the  part,  have  commonly 
been  found  enlarged,  although  notone 
of  them  could  be  detected  externally  : 
the  glands  above  the  clavicle,  at  the 
union  of  the  jugular  and  subclavian 
veins,  are  also  commonly  diseased. 
The  disease  then  proceeds  towards  the 
intercostal  muscles,  and  below  the  car¬ 
tilages  of  the  ribs. 

In  true  schirrus,  inflammation  is  at¬ 
tempted,  but  it  does  not  last  long — a , 
purple  tract  round  the  tumour  forms, 
which  bursts;  and  granulations  are 
seen  springing  up,  but  different  from 
those  of  other  parts,  from  their  uniform 
irregularity— deep  depressions  are  seen 
in  some  places;  in  others,  projections 
like  fungus  shoot  out  from  the  rest. 
In  this  state  of  the  disease  the  pain  is 
mot  only  more  constant  but  more  se¬ 
vere,  although  not  very  tender  to  the 
touch,  and  the  application  of  dressing 
the  part  excites  but  very  little  sensi¬ 
bility,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  Operation  for  the  removal  of 
the  breast  is  so  simple,  that  any  detail 
of  it  here  would  be  superfluous.  It  is 
mot  always  expected  to  prove  success¬ 
ful— affections  of  the  mind  and  visceral 
disease  are,  not  unfrequently,  fatal  to 
it. -When  these  are  known  to  exist,  it 
is  enjoined  as  an  invariablerule  not  to 
perform :  this  operation  ;  equally  so, 
when  the  axillary  glands  are  much  en¬ 


larged,  consequently  diseased,  as  it  has 
not  been  found  to  be  attended  with  any 
benefit. 

There  is  another  disease  to  which 
the  breast  is  subject,  and  even  more 
frequent  than  schirrus ;  called  Fungus 
Hjematodes.  Ill  dissecting  this  tu¬ 
mour  after  removal,  it  is  discovered, 
that  there  is  more  disease  in  its  sub¬ 
stance  than  in  schirrus.  The  first  ap¬ 
pearance  it  presents  is  a  smail  cluster, 
swelling  like  a  sponge  distended  with 
no  great  quantity  of  fluid,  yielding  on 
pressure,  but  returning  again  to  its 
former  size.  It  has  not  that  marbly 
hardness  which  characterises  schirrus; 
and  this,  with  the  want  of  pain,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  the  latter. 

There  are  several  other  diseases  of 
the  breast;  one  in  particular,  termed 
an  Irritable  Tumour,  which  has 
often,  but  erroneously,  been  mistaken 
for  cancer.  It  often  occurs  in  young 
women  of  sanguine  temperament,  more 
frequently  before  than  after  marriage, 
and  in  those  who  have  not  had  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to 
twenty-one,  &c. 

This  disease  is  distinguished  from 
schirrus ;  first,  by  its  exact  limits  not 
being  observable,  i.  e.  where  the  tu¬ 
mour  ends  and  the  glandular  substance 
begins,  which  is  the  reverse  in  schirrus; 
and  secondly,  by  an  extreme  tender¬ 
ness  to  the  touch,  from  the  slightest 
pressure,  and  this  not  only  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  but  prolonged  for  hours  after¬ 
wards;  yet  there  are  no  marks  of 
external  inflammation,  or  redness  of 
the  skin,  &c.  This  disease  is  capable 
of  being  remedied;  but  from  the  want 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  case,  it  is  often 
unnecessarily  the  subject  of  removal. 

It  is  from  the  cure  of  this  complaint 
that  certain  practitioners  have  arro¬ 
gated  to  themselves  the  skill  and  cre¬ 
dit  of  h  aving cured  cancerous  affections; 
although  it  is  well  known  to  practition¬ 
ers  of  experience  and  respectability, 
that  hitherto  no  remedy  has  been  met 
with,  capable  of  eradicating  a  true 
cancer. 
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Tartrite  of  antimony  in  pulmonic  in - 
Jlammation\. 

Our  professional  brethren  in  this 
country  have  very  generally  been  scep¬ 
tical  as  to  the  large  dozes  of  certain 
powerful  medicines,  especially  of  eme¬ 
tic  tartar;  exhibited  by  the  Italian 
Physicians.  We  have  lately  seen  se¬ 
veral  English  medical  men,  who  were 
eye  witness  to  these  administrations, 
and  they  confidently  assert,  first,  that 
the  medicines  were  of  the  usual  strength, 
and  secondly ,  that  these  large  doses  did 
not  produce  those  effects  which  we 
would  be  led  to  expect  from  their  com¬ 
parative  magnitude.  We  all  remem¬ 
ber  that  when  the  East  India  proprie¬ 
tors  first  prescribed  scruples  or  half 
drachm  doses  of  calomel,  the  facts 
were  denied  by  some  in  this  country, 
because  the  effects  were  not  what  they 
hypothetically  considered  they  should 
be.  They  are  now  less  incredulous  on 
this  subject,  and  therefore  we  should 
not  be  entirely  sceptical  as  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  our  Italian  brethren,  who  have 
ears,  eyes  and  brains  as  well  as  our¬ 
selves. 

The  writer  of  the  paper  before  us 
resides  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  where 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  chest 
are  very  frequent  and  severe.  For  se¬ 
veral  years  past  he  has  given  up  all 
sanguineous  deplition  and  counter-irri¬ 
tation  in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of 
complaints,  and  trusted  entirely  to 
large  doses  of  emetic  tartar.  He  ex¬ 
hibits,  for  instance,  from  six  to  twelve 
or  fifteen  grains  in  twenty-four  hours, 
dissolved  in  a  six  ounce  mixture,  of 
which  he  gives  a  table  spoonful  every 
two  hours,  a  copious  draught  of  a 
common  laxative  ptisan.  If  there  oc¬ 
curred  much  tendency  to  persipration, 
he  adds  Sp.  fEth.,  Nit.  2  drachms;  and 
where  there  was  much  uneasiness  and 
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ipsomnium,a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of 
opium  was  added  to  the  mixture.  The 
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quantity  of  emetic  tartar  was  gene¬ 
rally  encreased  three  grains  daily,  till 
the  patients  took  twelve  or  fifteen  grains 
per  diem ;  a  quantity  which  he  has 

rarely  had  occasion  to  exceed.  The 
«/ 

following  were  the  usual  effects  of  the 
medicine.  The  patients  generally  vo¬ 
mited  after  the  second  or  third  closes 
of  the  first  mixture,  and  afterwards  it 
either  acted  on  the  bowels,  or  pr6- 
duced  no  other  sensible  effect  than 
that  of  mitigating  quickly  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  disease.  The  patients  ge¬ 
nerally  expressed  themselves  as  very 
much  soothed  about  the  chesE,  and 
when  the  usual  doses  were  delayed, 
they  complained  of  not  being  so  well, 
“  I  have  to  remark/’  savs  our  author, 
“  that  large  doses  of  the  tartri;tC:  pro¬ 
duced  much  less  vomiting  than  small 
doses  which  always  give  rise  to  great 
distress  without  beneficial  results.” 
In  the  greater  number  of  cases  this 
mode  of  treatment  did  not  require 
more  than  eight  days  :  it  was  rarely 
prolonged  to  a  fortnight.  In  a  few 
cases  a  blister  was  applied  to  thepain- 
ful  part,  but  neither  local  not  general 
bleeding  was  ever  used.  No  case  of 
pulmonic  inflammation  terminated  fa¬ 
tally  in  our  authors  hands  since  he 

commenced  this  method  of  treatment. 
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Elongated  uvula .  Dr.  Physic  and 
the  Editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Medical  Sciences  desire  to  draw 
the  attention  of  their  professional;  bre¬ 
thren  to  a  species  of  consumption,  in 
many  instances  of  a  very  formidable  cha¬ 
racter,  produced  by  the  irritation  of  an 
elongated  uvula,  and  which  is  relieved 
by  simply  cutting  off  a  portion  of  it. 
Whether  such  a  circumstance  might 
give  rise  to  a  disease  of  the  larynx, 
we  cannot  say,  but  we  have  seen  three 
instances  within  the  last  twelve  months 
where  the  relaxed  uvula,  by  keeping 
up  a  constantly  tickling  cough,  ren¬ 
dered  the  patients  very  uncomfortable; 
indeed  very  unwell,  aha*  two  mf  the 
cases,  the  complaint  was  t  subdued ; 
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though  tediously,  "by  styptic  and  stimu¬ 
lating  gargles:  in  the  other  case  the 
tip  of  the  uvula  was  snipped  off  by  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and  the  patient  was 
quickly  cured. 

In  the  same  journal  we  are  informed 
that  the  superacetite  of  lead  combined 
with  opium  is  pretty  freely  exhibited 
in  America  for  several  affections  of  the 
bowels,  especially  the  cholera  infan¬ 
tum  and  dysentery.  To  an  adult  they 
give  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  the  lead 
with  five  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium 
every  hour  or  two,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms.  In  some 
instances,  where  it  was  desirable  to 
act  upon  the  skin,  small  doses  of  ipe- 
cacuan  were  added;  occasionally  the 
medicine  was  omitted,  and  purgatives 
exhibited. — Quarterly  Periscope. 


The  following  obsecrations  on  schirrus 
are  from  the  Lectures  of  the  late  Du. 
Else. 

Amputation  of  the  breast  is  a  very 
easy  operation,  and  yet  attended  with 
bad  success  ;  being  generally  resorted 
to  in  cases  of  schirrus  and  cancer,  two 
stages  of  the  same  dreadful  disorder. 
There  first  appears  a  hard  moveable 
tumour  attended  with  shootingpains — 
the  skin  over  the  part  becomes  red 
and  inflamed — it  at  length  breaks  out 
into  ulcers  which  cannot  be  healed — 
the  patient  sinks  under  the  discharge, 
which  is  then  ichorous  and  watery — 
and  hsemorrhage  ensues  from  the  di¬ 
lated  vessels.  This  disease  seems  ab¬ 
solutely  incurable.  The  cancerous 
tumour  may  be  removed,  but  the  taint 
remains  in  the  habit,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  a  chancre  may  be  removed, 
without  the  disease,  of  which  it  is  a 
consequence,  being  cured.  Extirpa¬ 
tion  of  the  affected  parts  does  not  cure, 
but  only  palliates  the  disorder.  Can¬ 
cer  has  been  attempted  to  be  cured  by 
a  caustic,  made  with  arsenic  (prepared 
by  Justamond.)  Many  cases  are,  how¬ 
ever,  mistaken  for  cancer.  A  poultice 
of  flour,  honey  and  oil  has  long  been 

found  of  service  as  an  application. 
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The  carrot  poultice  cleans  the  wound* 
but  there  is  no  instance  of  its  having 
cured  cancer.  It  will  be  best  to  vary 
the  applications  every  fortnight,  or 
three  weeks.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  cool  —  the  belly  lax,  and  the  skin 
perspirable.  Mr.  Else  never  attempted 
the  operation  without  reluctance.  If 
it  is  ever  to  be  performed,  it  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  schirrus  tumour 
appears,  while  loose,  and  before  the 
lancinating  pains  begin,  as  the  matter 
seems  then  not  to  be  absorbed  ;  but  it 
may  indeed  sometimes  be  attempted, 
when  these  pains  have  commenced. 
Fromthe  appearance  during  the  opera¬ 
tion, we  may  form  somejudgment  whe¬ 
ther  disease  be  likely  to  return.  If  the 
vessels  are  not  much  dilated,  so  as  to 
render  the  hsemorrhage  inconsiderable, 
it  is  longer  before  it  returns,  and  vice 
versa,  indeed  the  wound  seldom  closes. 
At  first  it  heals  well,  until  it  become 
contracted  to  about  the  size  of  a  six¬ 
pence,  when  it  again  shews  its  cancer¬ 
ous  disposition.  When  it  adheres,  it 
is  advanced  too  far  to  expect’ any  suc¬ 
cess  from  the  operation,  even  if  the 
whole  tumour  could  be  extirpated.  A 
swelling  of  the  axillary  glands  is  an¬ 
other  strong  objection  to  the  operation, 
not  on  account  of  dissecting  out  the 
glands,  but  from  the  habit  being  af¬ 
fected.  If  the  tumour  be  small,  a 
simple  incision  will  be  sufficient,  other¬ 
wise  a  section  must  be  cut  out  of  the 
skin,  &c.  of  which,  however,  as  much 
should  be  saved  as  possible,  without 
embarrassing  the  operation.  The  in¬ 
cision  through  the  integuments  should 
first  be  completed,  before  the  tumour 
is  begun  to  be  dissected,  as  the  pain 
will  be  much  less  to  the  patient,  the 
skin  being  the  most  sensible  part — the 
wound  will  be  more  regular  and  the 
parts  looser,  consequently  more  easily 
cut  away — the  remainder  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  mere  dissection.  The  general 
rule  of  preserving  as  much  flesh  as 
possible,  must  not  be  regarded  here  ; 
on  the  contrary,  a  considerable  portion 
must  be  removed,  that  we  may  stand 
the  better  chance  of  removing  the 
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s’chirrous  parts.  It  is  sometimes  ne¬ 
cessary,  during  this  operation,  to  take 
up  a  number  of  blood-vessels,  and 
sometimes  not.  Although  amputation 
of  the  breast  is  a  most  disagreeable 
and  dangerous  operation,  nevertheless, 
when  the  complaint  is  not  very  old, 
and  the  patient  much  desires  it,  and 
where  there  are  any  hopes  of  cure,  it 
should  be  performed.  Practitioners 
are  now  agreed  with  regard  to  cicuta, 
that  in  cases  of  cancer  it  relieves  only 
by  its  anodyne  qualities ;  and  I  believe 
it  never  has  cured  a  true  cancer.  Some 
have  pretended  to  cure  this  disease  by 
means  of  caustic  applications ;  by  which 
many  unhappy  patients  have  been  tor¬ 
tured,  and  ultimately  destroyed,  amidst 
the  most  poignant  suffering.  This 
mode  of  treatment  is  now  disapproved 
of  and  disowned.  Toads  were  for¬ 
merly  thought  to  cure  cancer;  and 
many  other  equally  ridiculous  and  dis¬ 
gusting  applications  were  at  one  time 
in  vogue.  The  appearance  of  cancer 
is  never  to  be  depended  upon.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  adds  Mr.  Else,  to  be  a  disease 
existing  in  the  blood,  and  if  it  be  at  all 
to  be  cured,  I  believe  it  must  be  by 
internal  medicines.  In  some  consti¬ 
tutions  it  may  be  necessary  to  indulge 
the  patients,  when  the  radical  cure  is 
not  to  be  expected,  in  any  food  they 
may  desire. 

Compound  Fractures  * — The  general 
practitioners  in  the  country  are  tread¬ 
ing  close  on  the  heels  of  the  exclusive 
surgeons  in  town.  There  is  a  far 
greater  spread  now  than  formerly  of 
medical  and  surgical  information  among 
all  ranks  of  the  profession,  and  they 
are  become  bolder  and  more  success¬ 
ful  in  their  practice.  The  pages  of 
our  own  Journal  have  contained  ample 
proofs  of  this — and  the  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Transactions  owe  no  small 
proportion  of  their  contents  to  this  va¬ 
luable  class  of  medical  society. 

Mr.  Dunn  is  favourably  known  to 

*  Observations  on  compound  fractures, 
by  John  Dunn,  Surgeon,  Scarborough.  Med. 
Chir.  Transactions,  Vol.  xii. 
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the  profession  by  a  paper  in  a  late  vo¬ 
lume  of  these  transactions,  containing 
a  case  of  the  removal  of  several  of  the 
tarsal  and  a  part  of  the  metatarsal 
bones  followed  by  complete  success. 
The  present  communication  records 
two  cases  of  compound  fracture,  in 
which  the  limbs  have  been  saved  by 
a  similar  removal  of  large  portions 
from  the  middle  of  the  cylindrical 
bones — and  one  of  simple  fracture,  in 
which  a  projecting  portion  of  bone  was 
sawn  off  with  equal  success.  Of  these 
cases  we  shall  present  our  readers  with 
a  succinct  analysis. 

On  the  17  th  of  March,  1821,  John 
Harper,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  of  age, 
was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  while 
one  foot  hung  in  the  stirrup,  the  horse 
went  off  at  full  gallop.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  a  dreadful  fracture  of  the 
right  leg—' “  the  broken  ends  of  bone 
projecting  from  a  wound  of  immense 
extent,  and  a  portion  of  the  tibia  de¬ 
tached,  which  he  (Mr.  Hagyard)  re¬ 
moved.”  Mr.  Travis  and  Mr.  Dunn 
arrived  by  candle-light — 

“  And  found  the  poor  lad  in  a  small 
and  wretched  hovel,  extended  on  a 
couch,  with  a  large  wound,  and  de¬ 
struction  of  the  skin  of  the  middle  of 
the  leg ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  tibia 
projecting  like  a  stick,  unconnected 
with  any  of  the  soft  parts,  and  deprived 
even  of  its  periosteum,  to  the  extent 
of  between  two  and  three  inches,  and 
the  lower  portion  denuded  of  all  co¬ 
vering  to  the  length  of  three-fourths  of 
an  inch.  The  fibula  was  also  fractured 
near  the  knee,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
leg,  so  that  it  was  divided  into  three 
pieces.  It  was,  however,  so  connected 
with  the  surrounding  parts,  that  the 
spiculee  of  bone  could  only  be  disco¬ 
vered  by  the  insertion  of  the  finger 
into  the  wound.  The  teguments  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  limb,  although 
much  bruised,  were  not  deadened  ;  and 
the  circulation  could  be  distinctly 
traced  along  the  course  of  the  posterior 
tibial  artery.  A  considerable  haemorr¬ 
hage  took  place  at  the  moment  of  the 
accident,  but  it  was  now  suppressed. 
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The  wound  was  six  inches  or  more  in 
length,  and  as  many  in  breadth;  but 
the  boy  was  comparatively  tranquil. 
On  consultation,  the  grand  question 
was,  whether  to  amputate  the  whole 
member;  to  put  it  up  in  splints  as  it 
was  ;  or  to  saw  off  the  denuded  rough 
extremities  of  the  tibia,  and  treat  it  as 
an  ordinary  compound  fracture.  In 
this  dilemma,  which  required  imme¬ 
diate  decision,  we  determined  upon 
the  last  expedient.  The  tourniquet 
was  therefore  applied,  the  brokeu  ends 
of  the  bone  raised  from  the  wound,  and 
whilst  the  limb  was  held  steady  by 
one,  and  a  bone  knife  kept  under  the 
exposed  portion  of  the  tibia  by  another 
of  my  friends,  I  successfully  amputated 
the  two  extremities  of  the  fracture,  in¬ 
cluding  about  three  inches  of  the  whole 
cylinder  of  the  tibia.  We  were  unable 
to  reach  the  fibula  with  any  instrument, 
so  that  the  two  portions  of  the  tibia 
could  not  be  brought  within  an  inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  of  each  other, 
without  projecting  the  spiculse  of  the 
former  into  the  surrounding  muscles.” 

Stitches  were  passed  through  the 
edges  [of  the  wound  and  their  sides 
drawn  as  near  as  convenient,  when 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster  were  applied 
round  the  limb,  with  an  eighteen  tailed 
bandage  and  splints.  The  patient 
went  on  favourably — the  wound  be¬ 
came  so  covered  with  granulations  that 
the  bones  were  no  longer  discoverable. 
On  the  1st  of  May  the  report  was — 
“  the  sinuses  diminished  ;  the  space 
between  the  bones  filled  up  with  solid 
master ;  by  compressing  it  on  each 
side  I  could  trace  a  continued  line  of 
bone.”  By  the  26th  of  October  the 
boy  was  walking  about  the  streets. 

While  we  give  Mr.  Dunn  every  cre¬ 
dit  for  his  judgment  and  prompt  reso¬ 
lution,  in  the  above  case,  and  while  we 
most  fully  approve  of  the  practice 
which  he  adopted,  we  venture  to  differ 
from  him  on  certain  physiological 
pointy— and  this  difference,  we  have 
stated  in  our  review  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper’s  work  on  Dislocations ;  we, 
\trolqo  flap  bixtolcH'^''  ■ 


need  not,  therefore,  repeat  it  here.* — 
See  page  633. 

The  second  case  related  by  Mr. 
Dunn,  is  that  of  a  lad,  sixteen  years 
of  age,  who  was  stricken,  on  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  his  leg,  by  a  gieat  plank  of 
wood.  Both  the  tibia  and  fibula  were 
fractured.  The  ends  of  the  former 
protruded  from  a  very  long  wound, 
above  half  the  length  of  his  leg,  hav¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  clean  cut. 
The  ends  of  the  bones  were  very  ragged 
— the  most  forcible  extension  could 
not  place  them  in  coaptation.  It  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  saw  off  their 
extremities  with  the  common  amputa¬ 
ting  saw — No  haemorrhage  of  conse¬ 
quence  followed — the  wound  was 
cleaned,  and  the  bones  put  in  apposi¬ 
tion.  About  half  an  inch  of  the  exte¬ 
rior  part  of  the  tibia  was  left  denuded 
of  its  periosteum,  but  the  rest  of  its 
circumference  was  connected  with  living 
parts.  The  leg  was  properly  dressed, 
and  the  boy  was  judiciously  treated. 
In  four  or  five  months  the  patient  could 
walk  without  crutches. 

The  third  case  was  the  removal  of 
a  projecting  edge  of  the  tibia,  after  a 
badly  united  former  fracture.  These 
cases  are  very  creditable,  as  we  before 
observed,  to  Mr.  Dunn,  and  to  provin¬ 
cial  surgery  in  general.  Med.  Chir* 
Review. 


Extraction  of  a  living  foetus  *  from  a 
dead  mother. 

It  so  rarely  falls  to  the  surgeon  to 
have  an  operation  of  this  kind,  that  we 
cannot  resist  giving  the  following  a 
place  among  our  collection. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1820,  a  woman 
in  the  last  month  of  pregnancy  was 
run  over  by  a  stage  coach  near  the  end 
of  St.  Thomas’  Street,  Southwark.  She 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  St.  Tho¬ 
mas’  Hospital,  and  expired  in  twenty 
minutes  after  the  accident.  Mr.  Green 
and  Dr.  Blundell,  after  a  short  consul¬ 
tation,  agreed  on  the  propriety  of  the 
caesarean  section,  which  was  performed 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from 

*  Mr.  Green,  Med,  Chir.  Trans.  Vol.  xv. 
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llie  death  of  the  mother.  On  extract¬ 
ing  the  child  it  exhibited  no  signs  of 
life.  The  umbilual  cord  was  tied  and 
divided;  a  tracheal  pipe  introduced, 
and  the  lungs  inflated.  After  fifteen 
minutes  artificial  respiration,  the  child 
shewed  symptoms  of  returning  life. 
The  infant  was  then  immersed  in  warm 
water,  but  the  pulse  diminished  in  force 
and  frequency,  and  the  breathing  be¬ 
came  embarrassed.  It  was  now  dipped 
in  cold  water  without  any  marked  ef¬ 
fect.  After  a  time  the  breathing  be¬ 
came  natural,  and  in  thirty-two  mi¬ 
nutes  the  child  opened  its  eyes.  It 
was  taken  by  the  friends  to  a  house  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  put  under  the 
care  of  a  wet  nurse.  On  the  visit  next 
day,  it  was  found  that  little  nutriment 
had  been  taken,  that  the  child  had  not 
cried,  and  that  its  breathing  was  em¬ 
barrassed.  The  infant  lived  but  thirty- 
four  hours  after  emancipation  from 
the  womb  of  its  unfortunate  mother. 
On  opening  the  body  of  the  latter,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  liver  was  rent 
through  its  substance  by  the  crush  of 
the  wheels  of  the  coach,  and  much 
blood  extravasated  in  the  abdomen. 

This  case,  as  Mr.  Green  observes, 
affords  a  proof  that  a  fcetus  may  be 
recovered,  if  promptly  extracted  from 
the  uterus,  when  the  mother  has  been 
killed  by  violence ;  and  this  too,  under 
the  unfavourable  circumstances  of 
death,  accompanied  by  a  profuse  hae¬ 
morrhage.  The  case  detailed  is  cre¬ 
ditable  to  the  zeal,  humanity,  and  abi¬ 
lity  of  the  two  distinguished  practi¬ 
tioners  concerned. 

Inflammation  and  Retroversion  of  the 
Uterus. — Dr.  Robertson,  of  Glasgow, 
has  detailed  two  or  three  interesting 
cases,  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  where 
pain  and  intumescence,  or  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  uterus,  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated  female,  appeared  to  produce  a 
kind  of  retroversion  of  the  organ,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  state  of  great  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  tirstcase,  however,  is  rather 
equivocal,  and  some  people  may  still 
look  upon  it,  as  Dr.  Robertson  did,  at 


first,  himself,  to  be  in  some  way  con¬ 
nected  with  utero-gestation,  though 
evident  discharge  of  a  blighted  foetus 
could  not  be  perceived.  The  second 
case  is  less  exceptionable,  and  we 
shall  give  some  account  of  it. 

Dr.  R.  was  called  to  a  young  girl, 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  found  her 
resting  on  her  knees  and  elbows,  weep¬ 
ing  from  pain.  Ten  weeks  previously, 
she  had  been  delivered  of  a  still-born 
child,  and  had  had  a  good  recovery. 
Two  days  before  the  present  visit,  her 
calls  to  make  water  became  very  fre¬ 
quent,  without  any  known  cause. 
(Ever  since  her  confinement,  however, 
she  acknowledged  that  she  made  water 
more  frequently  than  formerly  )  She 
now  felt  a  dull  uneasy  weight  in  the 
loins,  with  slight  pain  in  both  groins. 
Her  pulse  was  quick,  feeble,  even  tre¬ 
mulous — pain  in  the  umbilical  and  hy¬ 
pogastric  regions,  apparently  agonizing 
— urine  and  faeces  lately  evacuated— 
no  menstruation  since  last  confinement. 
Sixty  drops  of  laudanum  were  ordered, 
followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  and 
calomel.  This  was  productive  of  tem¬ 
porary  relief  and  sleep  ;  but  next  morn¬ 
ing  she  was  as  bad  as  before— princi¬ 
pally  complaining  of  her  pubes,  back, 
and  groins — of  frequent  micturition 
and  inclination  to  stool,  the  latter  ac¬ 
companied  by  much  bearing-down 
pains.  On  examining  per  vaginam , 
Dr.  R.  found  the  uterus  very  low  down, 
and  enlarged,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
guess,  to  about  the  bulk  of  one’s  fist, 
“  the  fundus  being  directed  backwards 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  while 
the  mouth,  which  was  tumid  and  much 
indurated,  was  felt  facing  the  lower 
edge  of  the  symphisis  pubis.”  The 
whole  body  of  the  womb  was  so  ten¬ 
der,  that  she  screamed  when  the  most 
trifling  pressure  was  made  on  it.  Her 
pulse  was  quick,  small,  and  more  fee¬ 
ble  than  hard.  During  the  night,  she 
had  been  attacked  with  frequent  vo¬ 
miting.  Veneseetio  ad  ^viijy  which 
produced  fainting.*'  Fomentations  and 
opium  were  then. used  to  allay  the  pain. 
Pills,  composed  of  calomel  and  opium, 
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were  next  administered*  with  the  view 
of  reducing  the  bulk  of  the  uterus. 
Leeches  were  also  applied  to  the  va¬ 
gina  and  labia  pudendi.  On  the  4th 
day  from  the  commencement  of  the 
pills,  the  gums  became  tender.  The 
uterus  now  felt  somewhat  flaccid— the 
tenesmus  and  dysury,  in  two  days 
more,  had  almost  subsided.  The  pills 
were  continued  at  proper  intervals  so 
as  to  keep  up  a  trifling  irritation  on 
the  mouth,  and  on  the  16th  day  from 
the  time  our  author  first  saw  her,  she 


upon  the  system,  or  its  apparent  power 
over  the  disease.  That  it  possesses 
powers  different  from,  and  superior 
to  other  preparations  of  the  same  me¬ 
tal,  I  am  fully  convinced,  and  I  think 
it  deserves  a  trial  by  practitioners  after 
they  have  been  disappointed  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  exhibition  of  other  reme¬ 
dies.’'  Knowing  Dr.  Shearman  to  be 
a  man  of  correct  judgment  and  strict 
candour,  we  offer  the  above  passage 
to  our  brethren  at  large.  Med.  and 
Chin.  Review. 


was  well — the  uterus  feeling  lig-ht, 
buoyant,  and  of  the  natural  size.  The 
symptoms  and  mode  of  treatment,  in 
this  case,  were  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  other,  which  we  shall  not  notice. 

That  the  phenomena,  in  these  in¬ 
stances,  were  to  be  attributed  to  a  con¬ 
gested,  or  sub-acutely  inflamed  state 
of  the  uterus,  we  can  scarcely  doubt ; 
and  that  this  state  of  turgescence  pro¬ 
duced  the  malposition,  or  retroversion, 
as  it  is  called,  we  think  is  not  very  im¬ 
probable.  These  inflammatory  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  uterus  are  more  common 
than  is  generally  imagined,  and  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  especially  by 
local  blood-letting,  rest,  horizontal 
position,  semicupia,  and  abstinence,  is 
not  sufficiently  attended  to.  A  farrago 
of  remedies,  supposed  to  have  some 
specific  influence  on  the  uterine  sys¬ 
tem,  are  too  often  substituted  by  the 
routinist  for  this  rational  treatment. 


Epilepsy. — In  a  well  written  paper 
on  Epilepsy,  in  which  Dr.  Shearman 
advocates  the  doctrine  of  nervous,  ra¬ 
ther  than  vascular  disturbance,  as  the 
first  link  in  the  causation  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  we  find  the  following  passage. 
“  The  medicine  which,  in  my  hands, 
has  more  frequently  succeeded  than 
any  other  in  removing  epilepsy,  is  the 
elutriated  oxyd.  of  tin,  given  in  the 
dose  of  from  ^ij  to  3)  to  an  adult, 
night  and  morning,  for  about  four 
days  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  giving  a 
purgative,  and  again  resuming  the  me¬ 
dicine  or  not,  according  to  its  effects 


MELANGE- 

Experiments  on  Incidjation. — M.  G  eoffroy 
Saint- Hilaire  has  commuicated  to  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  France  an  interesting  account  of 
different  methods  by  which  oviparous  ani¬ 
mals  may  be  rendered  viviparous  These 
experiments  completely  succeeded  with  re¬ 
gard  to  water-snakes  (couleuvres  acquatiques ) 
when  placed  in  a  dry  situation,  and  under 
circumstances  unfavourable  for  dropping 
their  eggs.  These  were  retained  by  the 
parent,  and  preserved  in  the  genital  recep¬ 
tacle  ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period 
of  this  uterine  incubation,  the  young  came 
forth  from  the  eggs  and  the  body  of  their 
mother.  These  experiments  were  not  fol¬ 
lowed  with  equally  successful  results  in 
those  animals  whose  eggs  have  calcareous 
shells.  Notwithstanding  his  endeavours, 
M.  Geoffrey  has  not  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  production  of  young  chickens  alive  ;  but 
he  is  led,  from  his  observations,  to  believe 
that  this  might  be  done  by  better  contrived 
means. 

Sympathy  and  Sensation. — Dr.  Fodera, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  has  endeavoured  to  establish  a  po¬ 
sitive  distinction  between  these  two  pheno¬ 
mena,  which  have  been  supposed  to  have 
their  common  origin  in  nervous  sensibility. 
His  opinion  is,  that  sensations  are  always 
effected  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  whilst  sympathies  are  more  gene¬ 
rally  phenomena  of  vitality,  and  belong  to 
all  organized  beings.  They  are  effected  by 
continuity  of  texture,  and  are  altogether  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  nerves.  In  this  class  of 
facts  M.  Fodera  ranges  the  movements  of 
plants  and  the  different  communications  of 
living  organs,  whether  in  their  functions  or 
diseases. 

Rudiments  of  a  Foetus  in  the  Testicle. — 
Dr.  Friedlander  relates  that  a  child  wras 
born  in  December,  1817,  at  a  village  near 
Glogau,  which  at  first  appeared  in  all  res- 
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-  peels  healthy  and  natural.  In  the  month  of 
May  following,  it  was  seized  with  difficulty 
in  making  water,  and  the  right  testicle  be¬ 
gan  to  enlarge.  By  the  19th  of  June,  a  li¬ 
gature  was  applied  near  the  ring,  which 
came  away  on  the  22nd,  and  the  child  did 
well.  The  testicle  was  four  inches  three 
lines  (Rhine  measure)  in  length,  two  inches 
four  lines  in  breadth  ;  its  weight,  seven 
ounces  ;  the  epidydimis  was  entirely  want¬ 
ing.  After  careful  examination  of  the.  tu¬ 
nica  vaginalis,  a  hard  body  was  perceived, 
which  proved  to  be  an  os  femur,  eighteen 
lines  long,  and  without  periosteum.  Seve¬ 
ral  other  bones  were  subsequently  found, 
connected,  by  means  of  cellular  texture  and 
muscular  fibres,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
the  pelvis  and  right  lower  extremity  of  a 
foetus  about  four  months  old.  The  left 
branch  of  the  os  pubis  and  os  ischium  were 
wanting;  the  ileo-fe moral  articulation  pre¬ 
sented  a  triangular  appearance  ;  the  sacrum 
was  distinct,  with  its  surface  for  receiving 
the  first  bone  of  the  spinal  column ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  pelvis  was  a  ligamentous  mass 
about  an  inch  long,  resembling  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  The  tibia 
and  fibula  were  naturally  formed  ;  the  in¬ 
terosseous  ligament  “  a  little  too  thick.” 

Several  cases  of  this  kind  are  on  record 
in  the  works  of  Meckel,  Dupuytren,  &c.  ; 
and,  in  confirmation  of  the  above,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  it  was  observed  by  C.  Diet- 
rich,  at  Glogau,  a  doctor,  counsellor,  and 
man-midwife  ! 

Croton  Tiglium. — A  letter  from  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son,  of  the  East  India  Company’s  service, 
dated  Dinapore,  IGth  January,  1822,  con¬ 
tains  the  following  passage  : — u  One  of  the 
seeds,  (of  the  croton)  reduced  to  powder, 
and  made  into  two  or  three  pills  with  a  little 
pepper,  forms  the  most  common  purgative 
used  by  the  natives  of  this  part  of  India. 
It  acts  speedily  and  powerfully;  but  I  sus¬ 
pect,  if  not  conjoined  with  some  aromatic, 
it  will  occasion  much  griping.  We  now 
use  it  pretty  frequently,  combined  with  gin¬ 
ger,  and,  since  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
employ  the  expressed  oil  with  similar  re¬ 
sults.  The  latter,  given  in  a  dose  of  one 
drop,  almost  always  purges  with  consider¬ 
able  activity;  but  it  must  be  taken  in  some 
mucilaginous  vehicle,  for  it  will  blister  the 
tongue  and  fauces  when  taken  by  itself.  I 
?  have  given  as  much  as  ten  drops  at  once, 
which  induced  instantaneous  vomiting,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  purging,  but  no  other  bad  conse¬ 
quences  ensued.  In  doses  of  three  or  four 
drops,  it  acts  quickly  and  powerfully,  emp¬ 
tying  the  bowels  of  their  contents,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  produces  eight,  ten,  or  a  dozen  eva¬ 
cuations.  In  certain  habits  and  complaints, 
I  conceive,  it  will  prove  an  excellent  pur¬ 
gative,  and,  from  its  cheapness,  may  be  in- 

-  troduced  with  advantage  into  hospital  prac¬ 
tice.  ***  When  applied  externally  as  a 


liniment,  it  produces  a  profuse  crop  of  small 
pustules  on  the  part,  which  may  render  it 
of  service  in  certain  chronic  complaints.  I 
have  not  yet,  however,  had  sufficient  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  ascertaining  all  its  medicinal 
properties. 

Operation  for  cleft  Palate. — Roux  has 
lately  succeeded  in  removing  this  deformity 
in  a  young  man,  who  had  a  natural  division 
of  the  velum  pendulum  to  so  great  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  almost  entirely  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  articulation.  By  means  of  an  in¬ 
genious  operation,  resembling  that  for  hare¬ 
lip,  M.  Roux  was  enabled  to  bring  the  Hap 
together,  and  procure  their  union  in  a  fa¬ 
vourable  manner.  He  has  already  practised 
the  operation,  with  similar  success,  in  ano¬ 
ther  case. 

Metallic  Titanium.  —  Dr.  Wollaston  has 
lately  discovered  that  the  small  cubic  ehrys- 
tals  of  a  metallic  lustre  and  reddish  colour, 
which  are  occasionally  found  in  the  cavities 
of  the  slags  from  iron  furnaces,  are  pure 
titanium. 

Result  of  the  experiments  made  by  order  of 
the  board  of  longitude,  for  the  determination  of 
the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  atmosphere. 
Drawn  up  by  M.  Arago. — The  observations 
were  made  by  a  commission,  consisting  of 
M.  M.  Humboldt,  Gay-Lussac,  Bouvard, 
Prony,  Mathieu,  Arago,  and  Rieussec. 

They  have  deduced  from  the  mean  of  two 
days’  experiments,  on  the  report  of  cannons, 
measured  as  to  their  time  of  being  heard,  by 
excellent  chronometers  of  M.  Breguet,  that 
at  10  °  c.,  the  velocity  of  sound  per  second 
is  17:?, 01  toises  —  337.  2  metres  “  1106.  32 
English  feet,  estimating  the  length  of  the 
metre  to  be  39.  37079  english  inches,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  Captain  Kater.  Ann.  de  Chem. 
et  de  Phys.  xx.  211. 

Sugar  Cane  Juice. — M.  Vauquelm  receiv¬ 
ed  some  bottles  from  Martinique,  containing 
the  juice  of  ihe  sugar-cane,  it  having  been 
subjected  to  M.  Appert’s  process  for  its 
preservation.  In  most  of  the  bottles,  how¬ 
ever,  a  species  of  semi-transparent  gum  had 
been  formed,  which,  when  separated  by 
alcohol  purified  and  dried,  became  white, 
opaque,  and  of  a  slight  sweet  taste.  This 
substance  was  very  soluble  in  water,  but 
formed  a  milky  solution:  it  puffed  up  when 
heated,  carbonized  and  emitted  a  smell  like 
sugar  or  gum.  It  appeared  nevertheless  to 
contain  a  small  portion  of  animal  matter. 
By  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  it  did  not 
yield  sugar;  by  nitric  acid,  it  was  converted 
into  oxalic  acid,  and  a  yellow  bitter  matter, 
but  no  mucic  acid  was  formed.  When  burnt, 
it  left  about  one-hundredth  part  of  ash, 
consisting  of  phosphate  of  lime,  iron  and 
silica.  M.  Vauquelin  concludes  that  this 
substance  was  formed  from  the  sugar,  and 
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did  not  previously  exist  in  it. — Ann .  de 
Cliim.  xx.  03. 

On  the  porosity  of  Glass  and  siliceous  Bo¬ 
dies. — Mr.  Deuchar  in  a  paper  on  the  occa¬ 
sional  appearance  of  water  in  the  cavities  of 
ciystals,  and  on  the  porous  nature  of  quartz 
and  other  crystalline  substances,  which  pa¬ 
per  was  read  before  the  Wernerian  Natural 
History  Society,  suggests  that  the  crystals 
which  are  found  to  contain  these  portions  of 
water  were  probably  once  hydrated,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  contained  throughout  their  mass  an 
excess  of  water,  and  that  this  fluid  having 
afterwards  separated  from  the  crystals  pass¬ 
ed  by  capillary  attraction  either  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  or  to  any  accidental  void  space  within 
them. 

Mr.  Deuchar  thinks  it  obvious  that  the 
water  might  pass  through  the  crystals,  not 
only  from  the  porous  nature  of  their  parti¬ 
cles,  but  also  from  their  temporary  display 
of  rents  during  the  application  of  a  high 
temperature.  It  is  supposed  that  all  silice¬ 
ous  bodies,  even  glass,  &c.,  are  porous,  and 
the  author  thinks  that  the  filling  of  well- 
stopped  bottles,  when  sunk  to  great  depths 
in  the  ocean,  depends  on  the  water  passing 
through  the  glass,  and  not  through  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  to  stop  the  bottles,  though  these 
were  only  cork,  sealing-wax,  and  oil-cloth. 
We  would,  however,  refer  our  readers  to 
the  paper  itself  in  the  Phil.  Mag .  lx.  310., 
but  wish  at  lhe  same  time  to  read  one  by 
Mr.  Scoresby,  in  the  Edin.  Journal ,  vi.  115., 
also  relating  to  sunken  bottles. 


They  were  picked  up,  and  again  depo¬ 
sited  in  his  hand  ;  but  he  still  conti¬ 
nued  to  look  on  the  carpets  II is  lord- 
ship  asked  if  all  the  guineas  were 
found.  “There  must  be  two  still  on 
the  carpet,’'  replied  Sir  Richard,  “  for 
I  have  but  three.”  The  hint  was  taken 
as  he  meant. — Lcctitia  Matilda  Hait¬ 
ian's  Anecdotes. 


DR.  JENNER. 


The  following  is  the  Epitaph  to  be  placed 
on  the  tomb  of  this  much  lamented  individual. 

Within  this  tomb  hath  found  a  resting  place, 
The  great  Physician  of  the  human  race, — 
Immortal  Jenner!  Whose  gigantic  mind 
Brought  life  and  health  to  more  than  half 

Let  rescued  infancy  his  worth  proclaim, 
And  lisp  out  blessings  on  his  honour’d  name; 
And  radiant  beauty  drop  one  grateful  tear, 
For  beauty’s  truest  friend  lies  buried  here. 


A  Physician’s  Hint  taken.— Sir 
Richard  Jebb  used  to  tell  a  story  of 
himSelf,  which  made  even  rapacity 
comical.  I  had  it  from  the  lady  to 
whom  he  told  it.  He  was  attending  a 
nobleman,  from  whom  he  had  a  right 
expect  a  fee  of  five  guineas ; — he 


whom  he  received  it,  he,  at  the  next 
visit,  contrived  to  drop  three  guineas. 


OBITUARY. 

On  the  5th  inst.  at  Broadwater,  near  Wor¬ 
thing,  Arthur  Robinson,  Esq.  M.  D.  aged 
65,  late  of  London. 

On  Wednesday  last,  in  Curzon  Street, 
Charlotte  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  Fraser,  of  Lower  Grosvenor  Street. 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Z.  Z.  has  been  received ,  and  is  under  consi¬ 
deration. 

The  article  on  quackery  is  not  amiss  of  its 
kind ,  but  the  same  ground  has  been  so  often 
beaten  over,  that  the  subject  is  much  too  stale 
for  our  present  recapitulation.  We  deem  it 
almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  communica¬ 
tions  not  immediately  approved  of,  will  be 
respectfully  returned  upon  authentic  applica¬ 
tion  being  made  for  them. 

We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  information 
promised  us  by  “  A  pupil  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s”  whenever  he  may  be  pleased  to  ad¬ 
dress  us. 

X.  X.  came  too  late  for  insertion  this  week , 
but  as  “ fair  play  is  a  jewel”  it  ivill  be  given 
in  our  next . 

We  have  arranged  matters  with  respect  to 
the  different  Hospitals ,  tyc.  in  the  metropolis , 
as  to  be  enabled ,  in  future,  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  earliest  details  of  important  cases , 
and  operations ,  with  their  results ,  whenever 
they  may  take  place. 

Erratum.— Observations  on  Schirrus,p.58, 
from  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Else,  by  an  oversight 
of  the  press,  have  been  separated  from  those 
on  the  diseases  of  the  breast,  which  it  should 
immediately  follow.  ^ 

All  Letters  &c.  (Post  Paid,)  addressed 
for  the  Editors,  at  the  Publisher’s,  ;&,c. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  CASE  OF  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

Vide  Hospital  Reports ,  Page  72. 
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gical  Quarterly  Reviews,  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,  &c. ;  and  then  dubb¬ 
ing  itself  an  “Intelligencer,”  God  save 
the  mark !  What  does  this  remind  us 
of  but  the  Israelite  brushing  and  patch¬ 
ing  up  a  second  hand  coat, which  he  has 
purchased  for  a  “mere  song/’  and  palm¬ 
ing  it  off,  afterwards,  for,  in  his  own 
language,  “  one  as  goot  as  new,  so  help 
me  gat.’'  Now  such  intelligences  this, 
is  little  better,  if  not  worse,  than  car¬ 
rying  coals  back  to  Newcastle ;  for,  in- 

E  OfC 
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The  Ides  of  March ,  1823. 

WE  are  acquainted  with  the  na¬ 
ture,  substance  and  tendency  of  that 
description  of  periodicals  called  Re¬ 
views,  but  never  till  now  did  we 
see  or  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  hu- 
^rr-reviewer  of  the  description  “before 
us that  is,  a  non-descript  caterpillar, 
arrogating  to  itself  the  vapid  and  nuga¬ 
tory  presumption  of  pilfering,  en  masse , 
“verbatim  et  literatim,”  the  contents 
of  the  Edinburgh,  and  Medico-Chirur- 

VOL.  I. 
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stead  of  transporting-  them  to  those 
places  where  they  are  most  wanted, 
they  are  here  thrown  down  again  at  the 
very  mouth  of  the  pit  from  whence 
they  were  “  abstracted,”  to  be  trodden 
over  and  unheeded.  So  it  is  with  the 
sai^Smnt  IwtkHtypemer,  that  entertains 
indeed,  as  we  plainly  see,  but  an  in¬ 
different  opinion  of  the  intellects  of  the 
better  order  of  society,  when  it  can  thus 
presume  to  lavish  its  supercilious  ful¬ 
someness  indiscriminately,  though 
equally  unnoticed  and  disregarded. 

We  know  not  better  how  to  mark 
our  derision  of  the  silly,  impatient  elf, 
whose  shallow  brains  induced  it  so 
wantonly,  and  so  prematurely  to  attack 
the  very  first  number,  as  soon  as  it 
appeared,  of  the  Weekly  Medico- 
Ghirurgical  and  Philosophical 
Magazine,  than  by  comparing  our¬ 
selves  as  far  as  regards  this  self-said  In¬ 
telligencer,  to  a  scare-crow  in  his  way, 
at  the  very  shadow  of  which  he  quakes 
for  fear;  or  he,  to  us,  like  a  yelping- 
cur  that  cries  out  long  before  it  is 
hurt.  What  then  does  this  intelligent  or 
rather  this  knowing  pirate  spout  forth 
relative  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
and  Philosophical  Magazine? 
Why,  in  the  first  place,  with  his  usual 
sagacity  on  these  occasions,  he  has 
given,  as  large  as  life,  the  contents  of 
our  first  number,  without  entering  en 
matiere .  Then,  pauvre  (liable  !  he.com- 
mences  ;  aye!  and  upon  our  very  first 
number  too,  without  mercy,  and  with¬ 
out  quarter,  under  false  colours,  to 
cut  and  hack  us  in  every  direction. 
In  allusion  to  the  substance  of  the  first 
number  of  our  Magazine,  lie  observes; 

“  The  above  are  the  contents  of  the 

it 

FIRST  NUMBER  of  a  NEW  PERIODICAL 

which  has  been  launched  into  the 
world  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
number  of  the  Intelligencer ;  we  wish  we 
could  say,  with  any  prospect  of  adding 
to  our  scientific  knowledge:  (admira¬ 
ble  pleonasm !)  consistent  with  the  ob¬ 
jects  for  which  the  Intelligencer  was 
first  instituted,  we  have  considered  it 
our  bounden  duty  to  notice  the  work ; 
andf  lalthough  we  are  at  all  times  much 


more  anxious  (friends  and  countrymen 
lend  us  your  ears)  to  give  praise  to  any 
labourer  in  the  field  of  science,  than 
to  convey  censure ;  we  should  be  guilty 
of  a  dereliction  of  duty  to  our  readers 
did  we  suffer  to  pass  with  impunity  any 
work,  which  strongly  required  condem¬ 
nation. ,  (recollect  readers !  our  very 
fust  number!)  considering  that  “  judex 
damnatur  &c.”  of  this  class  of  publica¬ 
tions,  however,  we  feel  compelled  to 
say,  belongs  the  work  before  us.  (Bra¬ 
vo  ! )  From  the  table  of  contents  our 
readers  will  observe,  that  there  are 
but  few  subjects  contained  in  it, 
which  have  not  previously  appeared  in 
other  journals ;  from  some  of  which , 
articles  have  been  extracted  verba¬ 
tim  ct  literatim ,  and  without  the  slight¬ 
est  acknowledgement.’7 

Here  we  must  pause  a  moment  to 
ask  the  “green-eyed  monster77  what 
articles  he  can  boast  of,  that  have  not 
previously  appeared  in  “  other  jour¬ 
nals/7  and  in  a  perfect,  intelligible  and 
unmutilated  condition  too,  but  which 
his  unhallowed  touch  has  so  disfigured 
and  bedaubed,  that  we  can  scarcely 
help,  when  we  meet  with  them,  or  ra¬ 
ther  their  shadow  in  the  thing  alluded 
to,  bewailing  their  unhappy  and  desti¬ 
tute  condition,  in  the  light  of  an  old 
friend  reduced  in  the  world  from  a  con¬ 
dition  of  comparative  respectability,  to 
a  state  of  the  most  abject  indigence. 
This  is  reviewing  what  we  never  wish 
to  behold  ;  and  in  charity  to  mankind, 
the  sooner  this  intelligent  inquisitor 
suspends  its  tortures  on  the  ill-fated 
Quarterly  Reviews,  &c.,  the  sooner  we 
shall  deem  him  worthy  of  being  noticed, 
in  any  manner,  by  the  meanest  of  our 
contemporaries. 

Now  this  Mister  Intelligencer,  whom, 
bythe  bye,  we  scarcely  knew,  till  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  to  be  in  existence, 
with  all  the  barefacedness  of  a  callous 
countenance,  thinks  it  a  crime  in  us, 
forsooth,  to  nip  off  a  little  bit  hero1  and 
there  to  make  up  the  fag  end  of  our 
W eekly  Magazine;  a  thing  in  fact,  which, 
in  our  Prospectus,  we  avowed  our  inten¬ 
tion  of  doing,  as  one  of  the  features  of 
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our  undertaking;  whilst,  he  himself, 
from  beginning’  to  end,  is  made  up  of 
nothing  but  the  scrapings  and  disfi- 
gnrings  of  the  Journals  before  alluded 
to.  What's  all  this  for  Mr.  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  who  art  but  “a  bad  echo,  and 
a  gatherer  at  most?”  If  this  crack¬ 
ed  sound  of  the  Quarterly^,  has  done 
no  more,  he  has  at  least  told  us,  and 
probably  without  meaning  it,  that 

“  None  belter  guard  against  a  cheat, 

Than  he  who  is  a  knave  complete.” 

This,  Mr.  Intelligencer,  is  an  “  ab¬ 
stract/’  or  an  “  extract/  if  you 
choose,  though  rather  a  bitter  one,  yet 
no  less  at  your  service  on  that  account. 

“  The  only  part/'  continues  this  sa¬ 
pient  reviewer,  in  reference  to  our  Ma¬ 
gazine,  “  of  the  plan  of  the  journal 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  deserving  of 
approbation,  and  even  that  is  rendered 
futile  by  the  mode  of  its  execution,  is 
the  head  of  hospital  reports.  We 
have  long  been  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  a  periodical,  destined  solely,  or 
even  partly,  to  give  some  account,  not 
of  the  mere  manual  part  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  at  the  hospitals  of  the  metropolis 
alone,  but  of  the  various  pathological 
and  therapeutical  facts  which  must  be 
continually  presenting  themselves  in 
these  extensive  storehouses  of  morbid 
derangements,  would  be  possessed  of 
the  highest  interest  to  ever y  class  of 
practitioners:  such  a  work  ”  observes 
the  invidious  viper,  “is  still  a  desidera¬ 
tum.”  This  is  more,  without  the  least 
particle  of  malevolence,  than  we  could 
venture  to  assert  in  support  of  any  part 
of  his  monthly  “  abstractions,”  the 
utility  or  meaning  of  which,  we  have 
yet  to  learn. 

After  this  piece  of  gratuitous  pom¬ 
posity,  and  mark  ye  readers !  be¬ 
stowed  on  our  first  nujiber;  what 
should  be  our  reply  to  such  a  farrago 
of  morbid  consequence ,  and  preternatu¬ 
ral  anxiety  evinced  under  every  other 
corresponding  symptom  of  half-stiffled 
jealousy,  and  premature,  though  pro¬ 
bably  not  ill-founded  alarm?  We  must 
again  put  a  question  or  two  to  the  ma¬ 
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nufacturer  of  this  periodical  lumu 
nary.  Has  he  read  our  prospectus? 
Will  he  inform  us  of  any  operation  of 
importance  having  taken  place  in  any 
public  institution,  which  we  have  not 
recorded,  and  described  as  well  as 
discussed,  as  far  as  our  limits  would 
permit,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
seemed  to  require?  In  short,  what 
does  he  mean  ?  Has  the  already  half- 
scotched  viper  displayed  the  least  par¬ 
ticle  of  either  judgment  or  liberality 
in  his  precocious  attack  upon  us?  an 
attack  in  all  probability  premeditated 
before  we  were  “  launched ;” — no, — he 
has  shewn  himself  illiberal,  wanton  and 
weak,  and  as  such  we  despise  him,  as 
an  ungenerous  rival,  or  rather  as  one 
of  the  mongrel  species,  that  likes  to 
shew  his  teeth  without  either  the  power 
or  the  courage  to  bite.* * 

“  Should  the  Editor/’  says  he,  “  of 
the  publication  before  us,  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  continue  it  in  its  course,  we 
should  strongly  recommend  him  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  orthographical 
part,  which  is  so  full  of  inaccuracies, 
especially  in  the  proper  names,  some 
of  which  are  spelled  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner  at  different  places ,  and  others  in¬ 
variably  incorrectly ,  that  no  literary 
character  could  possibly  be  satisfied  with 
taking  it  as  an  authority  for  any  esta¬ 
blished  fact,  but  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  referring  to  the  source 
whence  it  zvas  abstracted.’’ 

It  is  next  to  impossible  not  to  de¬ 
tect  the  soil  and  genus  of  the  scribe 
“  before  us,”  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  effusion  ;  nor  can  we  rest  satisfied 
until  convinced  to  the  contrary,  that 
he,  the  said  admirable  critic,  and  perio¬ 
dical  freebooter  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  some  half-drilled,  non-medical 
clod-hopper  trying  his  rustic  acumen  up- 


*  To  our  numerous  readers  it  must  be 
agreeable  to  learn,  but  to  the  ****** 

*  *  *  *  *  must  fall  like  a  coup  defoudre , 
that  we  are  exerting  ourselves,  with  every 
prospect  ofsuccess,to  establish  a  correspond¬ 
ence  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Paris,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  important  information  from  all 
quarters,  which  we  are  already  promised. 
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on  us,  but  which,  we  trust,  he  finds  al¬ 
ready  at  a  fault, — at  least  the  style  and 
tone  are  so  much  like  the  property  of  a 
“  half  bred  one,”  that,  we  shall  find 
no  little  difficulty  in  divesting  ourselves 
of  the  possibility  of  the  assertion,  which 
we  promise  however  not  to  retract,  at 
least,  till  we  see  the  thing  itself  in  a 
more  manly  humour. 

We  shall  now  take  leave  of  our  in¬ 
telligent  reviewer  for  the  present,  re¬ 
minding  him,  however,  that  should  his 
little  propensity  stimulate  him  di  novo 
to  shew  his  canines ,  we  shall  take  ano¬ 
ther  of  our  rods  “  out  of  pickle,"  and 
switch  him  again  to  his  heart’s  content. 

In  justice  however  to  our  impartial 
arid  numerous  readers,  we  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  that,  we  should  fall  infinite¬ 
ly  short  of  the  urbanity  and  respect 
due  to  them,  for  their  generous  pa¬ 
tronage,  amidst  all  our  faults,  since 
the  appearance  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  and  Philosophical  Magazine  in 
the  literary  horizon,  were  we  to  omit 
apologizingfor  an  apparent  inattention, 
not  properly  attributable  to  us;  name¬ 
ly,  that,  in  consequence  of  residing  at 
some  distance  from  the  press,  during 
the  getting  up  of  our  first  numbers,  a 
few  typographical  errors,  rather  unim¬ 
portant  than  otherwise,  have  inadver¬ 
tently  been  overlooked  by  those  whose 
immediate  province  it  was  to  attend 
to  them ; — an  occurrence,  which,  as  far 
as  depends  upon  ourselves,  in  future, 
is  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 

We  beg  leave  once  more,  and  once 
for  riU,  io  state,  that,  independent  of 
our  matter  being  of  the  choicest  and 
most  recent  kind,  our  columns  will 
ever  be  open  to  liberal  and  manly  dis¬ 
putation  rind  disquisition  on  all  profes¬ 
sional  subjects.  Moreover,  regardless 
of  the  trembling  and  untenable  inuen- 
does  of  our  milk  and  water  reviewer, 
our  chief  aim  will  be,  among  other 
equally  vigilant  and  well-timed  opera¬ 
tions,  to  anticipate  him,  as  we  may 
deem  fit,  by  culling  under  his  very 
nose,  and  before  he  is  well  able  to  smell 
them,  the  most  fragrant  blossoms  of 
medical  literature,  in  all  their  various 
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shapes  and  guises ;  at  the  same  time, 
bearing  in  mind,  that  we  are  bound, by 
our  earliest  promise,  in  addition,  to  ex¬ 
tract  and  concentrate  weekly,  the  very 
spirit  and  essence  of  the  “  various 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  LEARNED  SOCIE¬ 
TIES,  and  of  the  QUARTERLY  JOUR¬ 
NALS  foreign  and  domestic,”  how¬ 
ever  painful  it  may  prove  to  our  stag¬ 
gering  reviewer  to  contemplate  such  a 
laudable  and  desirable  intention  on 
our  part,  at  so  cheap  and  so  conveni¬ 
ent  a  rate. 

We  further  presume  to  flatter  our¬ 
selves,  that,  if  we  do  possess  any  va¬ 
nity,  it  consists  solely  in  the  ardent  de¬ 
dent  desire  of  always  rendering  our¬ 
selves  agreeable,  and  of  course  accept¬ 
able  to  every  class  of  our  readers,  by 
a  diligent  attention  to  their  various 
tastes  and  inclinations ;  and,  although 
we  are  not  so  frivolous  as  to  imagine 
that  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  place 
our  labours,  be  what  they  may,  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  criticism,  we  hope, 
nevertheless,  whenever  it  shall,  in  its 
legitimate  course,  vouchsafe  to  visit 
us,  to  come  at  the  very  least,  within  its 
more  manly  range. — Unmerited  scur¬ 
rility  will  always  be  repelled — candid 
remonstrance  alone  may  merit  our  re¬ 
gard. — Ed. 
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Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John 
Gordon,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E. ;  late  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Edinburgh, 
by  Daniel  Ellis,  F.  R.  S.  E.  &c.  &c. 


(Contiuued  from  page  51.) 

In  conversations  with  Dr.  Gordon  about 
this  period,  Dr.  Thomson  found  that  he  was 
by  no  means  bent  on  going  to  India ;  and 
that,  in  his  contemplation,  the  measure 
seemed  to  be  a  matter  rather  of  necessity 
than  of  choice.  From  the  opportunities  he 
had  possessed  of  witnessing  the  talents  of 
Dr.  Gordon,  his  more  favourite  pursuits,  and 
the  diligence  which  he  displayed  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  them,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Thom¬ 
son  to  suggest  to  him  the  idea  of  his  be¬ 
coming  a  lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physio¬ 
logy  in  Edinburgh.  This  idea  he  readily 
embraced,  and  at  once  set  about  endeavotn*- 
ing  to  persuade  his  friends  to  abandon  the 
plan  of  his  going  out  to  India.  So  entirely 
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Was  lie  satisfied  with  this  change  of  plan, 
and  so  eager  to  enter  on  the  new  career  sug¬ 
gested  to  him,  that  he  began  immediately  to 
study  Anatomy,  and  practice  Dissection, 
with  the  view  of  qualifying  himself  to  teach 
that  fundamental  branch  of  medical  science. 
The  better  to  accomplish  this  object,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  spend  a  winter  in  London, 
where  the  facilities  of  studying  practical 
anatomy  are  much  greater  than  can  be  com¬ 
manded  here.  He  accordingly  set  out  for 
the  British  metropolis  in  the  winter  of  180  >; 
and  having,  as  appears  from  his  letters  to 
Professor  Thompson,  visited  all  the  great 
hospitals,  and  made  particular  inquiries 
respecting  their  establishments  for  dissec¬ 
tion,  his  choice  for  the  study  of  Anatomy, 
was  fixed  on  the  Theatre  in  Great  Windmill 
Street,  to  which  Dr.  Baillie  and  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank  formerly  ga  ve  celebrity  ;  and  which, 
at  this  time,  was  under  the  able  direction  of 
the  late  Mr.  Wilson.  “These  dissecting 
rooms,”  says  he,  “seem  so  well  supplied 
with  subjects,  are  apparently  so  comfort¬ 
able  and  the  pupils  are  so  much  to  my  mind, 
that  I  have  resolved  to  become  one  of  the 
party .”  Of  these  pupils,  many  were  his 
countrymen  and  acquaintance;  and  with 
them  he  prosecuted  his  anatomical  studies 
with  unwearied  assiduity.  He  always  es¬ 
timated  highly  the  instruction  he  had  gained 
and  spoke  even  of  the  pleasure  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  from  attendance  on  Mr.  Wilson’s 
Lectures.  In  a  letter  dated  February  1806, 
he  says  to  Professor  Thompson, — “  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  has  given  an  interest  to  osteology  of 
which  I  could  hardly  have  conceived  it  sus¬ 
ceptible;  and  his  lectures  on  the  muscles  and 
their  actions,  with  which  he  is  now  occu¬ 
pied,  are  very  far  superior  to  any  thing  on 
that  subject  I  have  ever  heard  or  read.”  No 
greater  praise  can  be  rendered  to  a  public 
teacher  than  that  of  imparting  interest  to 
those  parts  of  his  lectures  which  are  the 
least  susceptible  of  it ;  and  the  student  who 
can  be  thus  pleased  with  the  least  attractive 
portion,  is  in  the  best  disposition  to  derive 
the  greatest  improvement.  In  this  school 
too.  Dr.  Gordon  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Brodie,  then  acting  as  demonstrator  in 
Mr.  Wilson’s  rooms,  and  with  that  distin¬ 
guished  physiologist  he  continued  ever  after 
to  cultivate  an  intimate  correspondence. 
At  the  same  time  he  attended  lectures  on 
Comparative  Anatomy  by  Dr.  Macartney, 
whose  subsequent  removal  to  Dublin  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  rising  reputation 
of  that  University,  as  a  medical  school. 

But,  although  chiefly  devoted  to  anatomi¬ 
cal  pursuits,  during  his  residence  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Dr.  Gordon’s  letters  show  that  no  sub¬ 
ject  connected  with  medical  literature,  or 
the  practice  of  medicine  or  surgery,  es¬ 
caped  his  notice.  He  details  information  of 
every  kind,  and  describes  many  important 
operations  which  he  had  witnessed  by  the 


eminent  Surgeons  attached  to  the  different 
hospitals  of  the  metropolis.  He  returned  to 
Edinburgh  in  the  summer  of  1806,  and, 
through  that  summer  and  the  succeeding 
winter,  prosecuted  with  great  zeal  his  pre¬ 
paratory  studies  for  the  duties  he  was  about 
to  undertake.  r  ::;  fjw 

In  November  1806,  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  Annual  Presidents  of  the  Medical  So*., 
ciety — a  distinction  that  is  commonly  de¬ 
sired  with  earnestness,  and  for  the  most 
part  fairly  bestowed,  by  a  free  election,  on 
those  best  entitled  to  the  honour.  In  this 
office,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  assocL 
ated  with  him,  and  the  increased  intercourse 
which,  in  consequence,  arose  betwoen  us, 
soon  ripened  an  occasional  acquaintance 
into  a  sincere  and  permanent  friendship*  , 
The  circumstance  too  of  my  having  culti¬ 
vated  a  small  portion  of  that  field  of  science 
in  which  he  exerted  himself  with  so  much 
ardour,  served  to  increase  the  interest  we  » 
took  in  •  ich  other’s  pursuits,  and  to  multi¬ 
ply  the  occasions  of  bringing  us  together. 
He  who  has  himself  been  engaged  in  the 
doubts  and  perplexities  of  original  inquiry, 
can  best  estimate  the  value  of  a  friend, 
ready,  at  all  times,  to  hear  with  patience, 
and  discuss  with  candour,  the  yet  immature 
views  presented  to  him;  — to  correct  with 
delicacy  what  may  be  erroneous — with  ho¬ 
nesty  to  suggest  what  may  be  deficient— 
and  zealous  to  approve  that  which  may  b>e 
just  and  true.  Such  was  the  friend  I  had 
found  in  Dr.  Gordon,  and  such  too,  alas  ! 
is  the  one  I  have  lost  by  his  death. 

(To  be  continued. } 
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On  Vomiting.  (Translated  from  the 
French  expressly  for  this  Work.) 
Being  the  substance  of  a  Memoir, 
by  M.  Mag en die,  read  to  the  first 
class  of  the  Institut;  followed  by 
a  report  to  the  same  class,  by  MM. 
Cuvier,  Humbolt,  Pinel,  and  Percy. 

Occupied  for  a  length  of  time  in 
making  experiments  relative  to  the 
mode  in  which  emetic  substances  act 
upon  the  animal  ceconomy,  I  have  had 
frequent  opportunities,  and  under  very 
different  circumstances,  to  observe  the 
act  of  vomiting.  After  examining  this 
phenomenon  with  considerable  atten-r 
tion,  it  struck  me  that  the  current 
ideas  relative  to  it  were  not  very 
correct.  And,  as  vomiting  is  of  too - 
much  importance  in  physiology,  and 
particularly  in  medicine,  not  to  me¬ 
rit  a  scrupulous  investigation,  1  be- 
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came  eager  to  set  myself  right  on  the 
subject,  and  to  relieve  myself  ol  the 
uncertainty  in  which  its  modus  ope- 
randi  seemed  involved.  It  was  with  this 
view  that  I  undertook  the  following 
series  of  experiments,  the  principal 
results  of  which  I  am  now  about  to 
have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the 
enlightened  judgment  of  the  class. 

A  very  abridged  history  of  the  va¬ 
rious  opinions  that  have  reigned  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  mechanism  of  vomiting  is 
indispensable  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  facts  I  have  to  communicate. 

Until  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  Physiologists  and  Physicians 
agreed  in  considering  vomiting  as  the 
effect  of  a  convulsive  contraction  of 
-the  stomach;  but  during  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  this  century,  and  the 
first  half  of  the  following,  several  learn¬ 
ed  men  professed  to  view  the  subject 
in  quite  an  opposite  light.  According 
to  them,  the  stomach,  during  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  vomiting,  is  entirely  passive, 
whilst  the  abdominal  muscles  and 
diaphragm  are  the  essential  agents. 

P,  Chirac,  a  Physician  of  Monte- 
pellier,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  proposed  this  doctrine :  he  ex¬ 
presses  himself  on  the  subject  in  the 
following  manner,  in  a  letter  address¬ 
ed  to  Emmanuel  Koenig,  Augsburg, 
1686.* * 

“  I  made,  within  the  last  few  days, 
an  experiment  which  evidently  appears 
to  me  to  prove  that  vomiting  is  not 
produced  by  the  contraction  of  the 
stomach.  I  gave  a  gros  of  sublimated 
mercury  in  a  piece  of  bread  to  a  dog, 
which  he  immediately  threw  up  again. 
This  was  followed  by  extraordinary 
nauseous  efforts,  which  he  continued 
to  make,  in  order  to  vomit.  Under 
these  circumstances  l  made  an  incision 
in  the  abdomen  by  cutting  the  recti 
muscles  in  a  longitudinal  direction, 
that  I  might  observe  what  was  going 
forward  during  this  time  in  the  sto- 
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,  *  Ephemerides  del’academie  des  curieux 
«te  fa  nature.  Dec.  11,  ann.  iv,  1086,  obs. 

m. 


mach  ;  but  I  perceived  nothing  extra¬ 
ordinary  there.  The  movement  of 
this  viscus  was  even  scarcely  percep¬ 
tible,  and  so  feeble  that,  although  it 
was  empty  (for  i  had  taken  the  pre¬ 
caution  previous  to  making  the  expe¬ 
riment  to  keep  the  dog  fasting)  it  was 
impossible  for  its  peristaltic  motion, 
such  as  it  then  was,  to  produce  a  con¬ 
traction  of  one  twentieth  part  of  its 
size,  which  appeared  to  me  absolutely 
indispensible  to  enable  it  to  empty 
itself  by  either  of  its  orifices.  Nausea 
nevertheless  continued,  and  the  dog 
still  made  violent  efforts  to  vomit.  1 
then  stitched  up  the  integuments  of 
the  belly,  leaving  only  a  small  open¬ 
ing,  into  which  I  introduced  my  finger, 
to  observe,  by  the  feel,  the  state  of 
the  stomach.  But  during  the  very 
time  of  the  vomiting  efforts,  I  felt  no 
contraction  in  its  fibres;  it  only  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  flattened  by  the  motion  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  the  compression 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  that  com¬ 
pressed  it.  1  repeated  these  experiments 
several  times,  by  sometimes  laying  the 
lower  belly  open,  and  sometimes  sew¬ 
ing  up  the  incision,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  opening  large  enough  to 
admit  the  finger;  but  1  always  ob¬ 
served  the  same  thing,  neither  did  l 
perceive  that  the  fibres  of  the  stomach 
made  any  contraction  capable  of  pro¬ 
curing  an  evacuation  either  by  the  su¬ 
perior  or  inferior  opening.” 

Senac  (1)  Baccacus,(2)  a  physician 
of  Geneva,  Van(3)  Swieten,  Schulze  (4) 
Schwartz,  (-5)  and  several  other  learned 
men,  adopted,  at  least  fundamentally 
the  opinion  of  Chirac  ;  but  they  like¬ 
wise  met  with  unbelievers.  Litre,  for 
example,  denied  that  many  people 
vomit  very  easily  and  without  any 
effort  of  the  abdominal  muscles.* 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  saw  well 
that  it  was  not  by  arguments  that  an 

i  -  •  ■  /  J  i  -v'i  JllJ  il'JlU  iiO  *  - 
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1.  Essais  de  Phys.,  p.  116.-— 2.  DeFeb., 
intermitt.— 3.  Comment,  tom.  ii.  p.  153. — 
4.  De  Emesi.—o.  De  vomit }  et  motu  intest .. 
Ludw.  1745.  in  4to. 

*  Academie  des  Sciences,  hist.  1700. 
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opinion  founded  on  facts  could  be 

destroyed  ;  they  were  also  desirous  of 

examining’  a  thought  which,  to  use  the 

expression  of  their  Secretary,  became 

attractive  by  the  name  alone  of  the 
*■ 

author  of  a  favourable  prejudice. 

The  celebrated  anatomist  Duverney, 
member  of  the  Academy,  who  also 
participated  in  the  opinion  of  Chirac, 
and  who  had  several  times  repeated 
his  experiments,  undertook  to  make 
them  over  again  before  the  society, 
and  to  shew  the  whole  mechanism  of 
vomiting,  by  means  of  them  ;  but  two 
of  the  experiments  that  were  attempt¬ 
ed  were  not  sufficiently  elucidated, 
and  the  academy  not  being  able  to 
spare  longer  time  to  these  investiga¬ 
tions,  they  trusted  to  the  observations 
that  M.  Duverney  might  make  more  at 
his  leisure. 

In  all  probability  these  observations 
were  favourable  to  the  opinion  of 
Chirac ;  for  Lieutand,  in  a  Memoir 
read  to  the  Academy  of  Science  in 
1752,  in  which  he  violently  declaims 
against  this  opinion,  speaks  of  it  as  if 
it  had  been  generally  adopted:  “  It  is, 
sayshe,  “a  prejudice  which  has  seduced 
both  the  learned  and  the  ignorant 
and  some  lines  farther  on  he  adds, 
“  but  shall  it  be  suffered  for  me  to 
inscribe  myself  falsely  against  an  opi¬ 
nion  that  has  been  received  without 
examination,  and  with  an  eagerness 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for.” 

Nevertheless,  after  having  spoken 
in  this  manner,  Lieutand  confines  him¬ 
self  to  combatting  the  opinion  of  Chirac 
rather  by  argument  than  fact.  Thus, 
in  his  opinion,  “the  stomach  is  placed 
too  deeply  to  be  compressed  by  the 
abdominal  muscles.  If  it  sometimes  de¬ 
pended  solely  upon  the  contraction  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm 
we  could  vomit  at  pleasure.  Vomiting 
cannot  take  place  during  inspiration, 
for  then  the  oesophageal  orifice  is  shut 
by  the  compression  of  the  pillars  of 
the  diaphragm.  If  vomiting  took  place 
during  inspiration,  nothing  could  pre¬ 
vent  the  matter  vomited  from  getting 
into  the  glottis.  When  the  stomach 
is  paralysed,  vomiting  can  no  longer 


take  place,”  and  other  similar  objec¬ 
tions. 

Lieutand’s  Memoir,  written  with 
spirit,  and  containing  an  interesting 
pathological  fact,  of  which  he  knew 
well  how  to  take  advantage,  must 
have  made,  and  in  fact  it  did  make,  a 
strong  impression. 

The  learned  and  laborious  Haller 
likewise  declared  against  the  opinion 
of  Chirac:  he  says  in  the  great  physi¬ 
ological  work,  that  vomiting  is  peculiar 
to  the  stomach;  that  it  can  take  place 
independent  of  all  contraction  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm  ;* 
he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  describe  two 
kinds  of  contractions,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  take  place  in  the  stomach 
during  vomiting. 

“The  first,  sayshe,  “  is  exercised  by 
the  circular  fibres;  it  begins  at  the 
duodenum,  shews  itself  afterwards  at 
the  pylorus,  and  is  successively  conti¬ 
nued  to  the  cardia  until  the  matter, 
which  should  be  vomited,  passes  into 
the  oesophagus:  this  is  the  antiperis- 
taitic  motion. f 

“  The  second  kind  of  contraction 
depends  upon  the  oblique  fibres  which 
proceed  from  the  oesophagus  to  the 
stomach  :  by  it  the  anterior  surface  of 
this  viscus  suddenly  approximates  the 
posterior,  causing  a  certain  noise  to 
be  heard.” 

The  ideas  entertained  by  Haller  in 
vomiting  were,  as  may  be  seen,  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  his  doctrine  of 
irritability;  but  they  had  principally 
for  their  support,  1st.  Two  experiments 
in  which  Haller  says  he  distinctly  saw 
the  second  kind  of  contraction  just 
mentioned. — 2nd.  Several  experiments 
made  by  Wepfer,  in  which  this  author 
equally  affirms  that  he  saw  the  sto¬ 
mach  contract  at  the  time  of  vomiting. 

These  experiments  are  detailed  in 
this  author’s  excellent  dissertation  on 
the  cicuta  aquatica.t 

C To  be  continued, ) 

*  Tom.  vi.  p.  282. 

t  Tom.  vi.  p.  28 1  et  282. 

X  Sed  etiam  alium  motum  in  ventriculo 
vomentis  animalis  vidi  in  quo  pars  anterior 
ad  posteriorem  accessit,  succussu  quodam 
et  quadam  crepitatione. 
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March  4,  1823. 

Q  330*11)  V  a  i  ninDii  f 

By  alerter  just  received  of  this  date, 
from  one  of  our  correspondents,  we  are 
informed,  that  a  tumour  was  removed 
last  week,  at  this  Infirmary,  by  that 
skilful  operating  surgeon,  Mr.  Liston, 
in  which  were  included  the  testicles 
and  penis,  weighing  4 1  lbs.  The  ope¬ 
ration  was  successfully  performed, 
though  not  unattended  with  danger 
from  haemorrhage.  But,  as  our  cor¬ 
respondent  observes  that  he  did  not  wit¬ 
ness  the  operation  himself,  he  is  pre¬ 
vented,  for  the  present,  from  stating 
any  further  particulars  connected  with 
itin  We  hope  shortly,  however,  to  be 
enabled,  through  the  same  channel,  to 
give  a  faithful  and  particular  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  case  itself,  with  the  result 
of  this  important  and  rare  operation. 

I:  An  Operation  also  for  femoral 

liernia  was  performed;  the  subject 
a  female,  aged  42.  The  symptoms 
calling  for  the  interference  of  the  knife 
in  this  case  were  extremely  urgent; 
strangulation  having  existed  (accord¬ 
ing  to  her  own  account)  three  days. 
No  unfavourable  symptoms  had  made 
their  appearance  when  our  informant's 
letter  went  to  the  post;  and  therewas 
every  prospect  of  perfect  success. 
The  portion  of  intestine  and  hernial 
sac  were  but  little  changed  from  their 
natural  appearance,  presenting  only  a 
slightly  dark  colour. 

On  the  same  day,  at  the  same  place, 
a  cancerous  tumour  was  removed  from 
;  >  fl:  the  breast  of  a  middle  aged  woman. 
"Horn  goraooad  jdfoirfw  ,4wsmf 

LONDON  HOSPITAL.  MARCH  5. 

lioidw  OPERATIONS.* 

Amputation  of  the  right  leg  (male 
subject)  below  the  knee,  by  Mr.  W. 

J  t  - — - - 

*  All  cases  and  operations  of  importance , 
carrying  ivith  them  any  notable  practical 
points;  as  well  as  their  results ,  fyc.  will  never 
escape  our  notice.  This  is  a  department  to 
which  particular  attention  will  be  paid ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  such  interesting  matter ,  we 
earnestly  request  our  candid  readers  to  attri- 
fmte  it  to  the  right  cause. 
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ST.  THOMAS. 


vii 


EXTRAORDINARY  CASE  OF  CHRO¬ 
NIC  HYDROCEPHALUS. 


THE  subject  of  our  Plate  ibis  week 
is  in  Henry’s  Ward,  St.  Thomas’  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  viz.,  James  Cardinal,  aged  28 
years,  the  son  of  a  late  surgeon  of  that 
name,  at  Coggeshal,  Essex.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  head,  in  this  case,  has 
continued  to  encrease  in  size  since  in¬ 
fancy,  to  its  present  dimensions,  (36 
inches  in  circumference  over  the  hair,) 
without  any  inconvenience  to  the  pa¬ 
tient,  until  within  the  last  three  or  lour 
years,  when  he  became  subject  to  fits, 
which  have  since  continued  at  inter¬ 
mediate  intervals.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  these,  he  is  otherwise 
in  good  health;  complains  of  n© 
uneasiness  about  the  head,  unless 
it  be  after  the  epileptic  paroxysm;  has 
a  good  appetite  :  we  believe  that  no 
particular  diet  or  medical  treatment  is 
assigned  to  him  by  the  surgeon,  (Mr. 
Green,)  whose  patient  he  is.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  cast  of  the  head  is  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons; 
and  another  at  St.  Thomas’. 

This  variety  of  Hydrocephalus  (es¬ 
sential  chronic,  at  least  we  believe  it 
to  be  so)  is  still  but  little  known,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  very  rare,  and  described 
in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  best  au¬ 
thors.  In  the  writings  of  Tulpius, 
Wepfer,  Bonnet,  ValsalvaandLieu Land, 
there  are  several  accounts  of  serouscon- 
gestions  slowly  accumulated  in  the 
natural  cavities,  on  the  surface,  or 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and 
which,  although  presented  under  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations,  evidently  belong 
to  the  Hydrocephalus  in  question. 
And,  if  more  striking  specimens  are 
wanted  in  order  to  shew  its  greatest 
degree  of  developement,  three  others 
may  be  found  in  Fabricius  de  Hilda- 
nus,  and  one  in  Vesalius.  These  four 
observations  are  remarkable  for  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  cranium  at  a  time 
when  the  ossification  of  that  part  is 
more  or  less  complete.  Children,  who 
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are  tha^hjectsqf  it,  and  born  without 

■ jnjjjgiggi,  «rtS3fij>nfiri  »cl  •  i 

any  nralfor^a^tion,  are  attacked  with 

Hydrocephalus  aboat  the  age  of  two, 
three,  flvef  .ape},  seven  years.  Their 
heads  by  degrees  fill  with  water,  and 
become  of  a  monstrous  size,  not  mere¬ 
ly  from  the  separation  of  the  sutures, 
but  owing  to  the  developement  and 
breadth  of  the  bones  of  the  head  them¬ 
selves.  This  means  of  enlargement 
even  suffices  with  one  of  them  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  head,  which  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  the 
time  the  disease  continued,  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  two  feet  ten  inches.  The 
crania,  which  in  all  three  were  opened, 
presented  the  brain  converted  into  a 
membranous  cyst,  and  yielded  a  very 
abundant  quantity  of  water,  amounting 
in  one  to  eighteen  pounds.  The  head  of 
the  latter,  if  Hildanus  may  be  credited, 
was  upwards  of  an  ell  in  circumference. 
There  are  some  similar  facts  to  be  met 
with  in  “  les  Ephemerides  des  curieux 
de  la  nature”  as  well  as  in  other  places. 
But  no  author  appears  to  have  been 
better  acquainted,  or  to  have  oftener 
met  with  this  description  of  Hydroce¬ 
phalus,  than  J.  L.  Petit,  as  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  of  it  by  him  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1718,  evidently  proves. 
It  is  rather  astonishing  that  Fothergill 
who  was  so  long  and  so  advantage¬ 
ously  engaged  in  investigating  acute 
dropsies,  did  not  inform  himself  better 
from  all  these  observations,  so  as  to 
perceive  the  point  of  contact  that  con¬ 
nected  them  to  those  he  had  collected. 

Whytt  nevertheless  had  already 
pointed  out  the  important  differences 
that  dropsy  of  the  ventricles  may 
present  in  its  course,  by  recognizing 
that  it  often  continues  long,  is  slow  in 
its  progress,  has  an  obscure  beginning, 
and  that  it  is  then  several  months  in 
forming.  He  quotes  the  example  of  a 
child  in  whom  Hydrocephalus  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  measles,  ten  months  be¬ 
fore  its  appearance,  which  left  the 
child  in  a  great  state  of  debility.  It  is 
from  not  being  acquainted  with  this 
variety  of  Hydrocephalus,  that  Fother¬ 
gill  refused  to  acknowledge  the  exam¬ 


ples,  cited  by  Whytt,  as  true  instances 
of  cerebral  dropsy,  and  to  which  he  in 
variably  assigns  an  acute  stage,  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

Chronic  essential  Hydrocephalus 
appears  to  have  been  well  known  by 
John  Warren,  who,  in  a  Memoir  (in 
1788)  inserted  in  the  London  Journal 
of  Medicine,  called  thff1  attention  of 
physicians  towards  this  variety  of  it, 
which  he  characterised  by  the  two 
following  features,  viz. — little  or  no 
cephalalgia  ;  feeble  and  languishing  con¬ 
dition  of  the  individul  attached  with  it. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  en¬ 
ter  further  into  the  description  of  this 
variety,  as  given  by  authors,:  nor  its 
complications,  causes,  prognostics, 
treatment,  &c.  we  shall  coritent  our¬ 
selves  therefore  for  the  present  with 
the  following  short  account  of  its  pro¬ 
gress,  duration,  and  post  mortem  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  cranium,  &c.? 

No  determinate  progress  or  dura- 
ration  can  be  assigned  to  chronic  Hy¬ 
drocephalus.  From  what  has  been 
said,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
irregularity  of  its  progess  land  the  pro¬ 
traction  of  its  duration,  particularly 
whenthe  fluid,  havingexerdisiedupon  the 
encephalon  a  gradual  compression,  is 
able  to  stretch  in  its  turn  the  parietes 
which  enclose  it,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
case  above  alluded  to;  and,  by  the  de¬ 
scription  given  of  it  byPetit  who  seems 
only  to  have  considered  that?  kind  of 
Hydrocephalus  with  dilatation  of  the 
bony  parietes  of  the  cranium.  The 
bones  of  the  cranium,  adds  he,  grow 
thin,  become  soft,  take  on  irregular 
forms,  the  nose  sinks  in,  the  forehead 
is  raised,  the  eyes  seem  to  be  bursting 
out  of  the  head,  which  becomes  mon¬ 
strous,  and  of  an  insupportable  weight. 
It  sometimes  bursts  open,  after  which 
the  patient  dies.  On  opening  the  cra¬ 
nium,  I  have  found  the  dura  mater  ad¬ 
hering  more  firmly  to  the  bones  of  the 
head  than  usual ;  the  basis  of  the  brain 
flattened  and  crushed,  and  the  ventri¬ 
cles  so  considerably  descended  that  the 
cincritious  and  white  substances  were 
not  two  lignes  in  thickness,  &c. 
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ANATOMY. 

.  •  Mr.  A  bern  ethy  has  privately  cir¬ 
culated  a  very  sensible  paper  on  the 
subject  of  the  recent  punishment  of 
purveyors  of  dead  bodies  for  the  dis¬ 
secting-rooms,  about  which  so  much 
more  noise  has  been  made  than  was 
necessary. — All  foreigners  express 
astonishment  when  informed  that  the 
.teachers  of  anatomy  in  this  country 
are  obliged  to  depend,  for  the  power 
of  communicating  this  most  necessary 
and  important  knowledge,  upon  a  pre¬ 
carious  supply  of  bodies,  which  have 
been  suffered  to  become  putrid,  and 
afterward  been  interred.  This  indeed 
is  a  national  disgrace ;  and  formerly  I 
would  not  willingly  have  acknowledged 
the  fact -of  the  disinterment  of  bodies, 
because  it  tends  to  disgrace  the  best 
feelings  of  the  public.  The  newspaper 
writers  however  have  so  blazoned  it 
forth,  as  to  render  any  attempt  to  con¬ 
ceal  it  unavailing.  Still  I  would  be¬ 
seech  these  worthy  gentlemen,  nay, 
indeed,  even  magistrates  in  general, 
to  consider,  1st.  the  necessity  of  the 
case  ;  and  2ndly.,that  the  act  is  unin- 
jurious  if  unknown.  It  only  becomes 
injurious  in  consequence  of  its  promul¬ 
gation,  and  therefore  its  detection,  as 
much  as  possible,  ought  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed. 

The  good  sense  of  this  advice  is  ap¬ 
parent.  Not  one  instance  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  would  be  made  known,  were  not 
magistrates  and  newspaper  reporters 
alike  neglectful  of  the  interests  of 
science;  the  one  in  not  evading  as 
much  as  possible  the  infliction  of  se¬ 
vere  punishment  on  w  our  friends/' 
and  the  other,  in  reporting  cases  which 
never  ought  to  appear  in  print  at  all ; 
which,  indeed,  it  is  a  duty  to  suppress. 
The  feelings  of  the  living  would  be  less 
often  wounded,  were  not  attention 
kept  alive  on  the  subject.  The  bene¬ 
fit  of  dissection  to  the  living  is  beyond 
all  calculation,  and  the  real  injury 
inflicted  on  living  or  dead  is  nothing. 
The  mixture  of  the  remains  of  human 
beings  with  the  soil  of  the  church -yard, 


is  rapidly  effected.  A  decayed  coffin 
is  quickly  broken  up  to  make. room  for 
a  new  one,  sometimes  in  a  few  month’s 
space ;  and  whether  the  sexton  prema¬ 
turely  mangles  with  the  spade,  or  the 
surgeon  with  the  knife,  it  is  much  the 
same  thing.  The  feelings  of  the  heart, 
will,  however,  long  and  naturally  so 
continue  to  revolt  at  the  thought  of  the 
violation  of  the  tomb  of  a  relative,  and 
reason  will,  perhaps,  never  be  suffici¬ 
ently  powerful  to  overcome  them;  but 
how  often  have  they  been  unnecessarily 
made  to  do  so!  The  question  is  one 
which  is  of  infinite  consequence  to  the 
real  welfare  of  the  living.  It  is  one 
where  natural  feelings  are  opposed  to 
public  benefit,  and  where,  while  the 
former  are  as  much  as  possible  to  be 
respected,  it  is  a  duty  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  latter  and  more  important  ob¬ 
ject. 


Case  of  Acute  Rheumatism  translated  to 
the  Heart.  By  Andrew  Armstrong, 
Esq.  Assistant  Surgeon,  Grenadier 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  Thomas 
Finder,  private  soldier  in  the  grenadier 
regiment  of  Guards,  a  young  man,  of 
fair  complexion  and  slender  form,  was 
admitted  into  the  regimental  hospital 
writh  acute  rheumatism,  characterized 
by  very  severe  pain  in  the  wrists  ex¬ 
tending  along  the  fore-arms,  violent 
pyrexia,  a  full  and  hard  pulse,  great 
thirst,  furred  tongue,  and  a  costive 
state  of  the  bowels.  Twenty-four 
ounces  of  blood  were  immediately 
taken  from  his  arm  in  a  full  stream ; 
he  was  ordered  a  brisk  cathartic,  and 
put  on  fever  diet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  he  was 
found  to  have  passed  a  sleepless  night, 
the  pain  in  the  joints  being  very  se¬ 
vere  :  indeed,  none  of  the  symptoms 
were  milder.  His  bowels  had  been 
freely  opened ;  and  the  blood  exhibit¬ 
ed  the  sizy  appearance  denoting  acute 
local  inflammation  in  a  high  degree. 
He  was  again  bled  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  preceding  day,  and  ordered 
small  doses  of  tartarized  antimony,  to 
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the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain 
every  three  hours. 

On  the  9th,  the  symptoms  appeared 
a  little  milder,  though  still  very  urgent. 
The  antimonial  medicine  was  continu¬ 
ed,  and  he  took  ten  grains  of  the 
compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha  at 
night.  The  appearance  of  the  blood 
was  as  inflammatory  as  before. 

On  the  10th,  he  complained  for  the 
first  time  of  cough,  but  it  gave  him 
scarcely  any  inconvenience.  His  bowels 
had  not  been  moved  the  preceding 
day;  and  the  pains  in  the  joints  and 
fever  were  undiminished.  A  brisk  ca¬ 
thartic,  of  calomel  and  compound  ex¬ 
tract  of  colocynth,  was  again  pre¬ 
scribed  ;  which  was  to  be  followed  up 
with  half  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts 
every  two  hours,  until  the  bowels  had 
been  well  opened. 

On  the  11th,  his  symptoms  conti¬ 
nued  very  severe,  although  the  open¬ 
ing  medicines  had  fully  answered  the 
purpose.  The  cough  was  more  fre¬ 
quent,  and  he  complained  of  its  being 
attended  with  pain  in  the  left  side. 
He  was  again  bled,  and  continued  the 
use  of  the  tartarized  antimony,  with 
the  intention  of  producing  a  diaphore¬ 
tic  effect. 

12. — His  pulse  had  acquired  a  de¬ 
gree  of  strength  and  fulness  exceeding 
any  thing  of  the  kind  that  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son,  the  surgeon  on  duty,  or  I  myself, 
had  ever  met  with  before.  It  was  now 
thought  proper,  as  affording  him  the 
only  chance,  to  bleed  him  either  ad 
deliquium,  or,  should  this  not  happen, 
to  a  very  great  extent.  Forty  ounces 
of  blood  were  taken  very  rapidly  from 
the  arm,  from  a  large  orifice.  Syncope, 
however,  was  not  produced  ;  nor  was 
his  pulse  considerably  affected  by  it. 
He  took  the  following  mixture  : 

3^.  Liquor.  Antimon.  Tartariz.  gij. 

— - Ammon.  Acet.  ^ij. 

Aquoe,  jfvj.  M.  ^jss.  3tia  qua- 
que  hora  sumend. 

On  the  13th,  he  had  passed  another 
sleepless  night,  from  the  violence  of 
the  pain  in  his  arms.  His  cough,  and 
the  pain  in  the  left  side,  which  he  re¬ 


ferred  exactly  to  the  situation  of  the 
heart,  had  also  increased.  His  bowels 
were  again  disposed  to  be  confined, 
and  the  arterial  action  was  but  little 
diminished.  A  purging  enema  was 
thrown  up,  and  he  continued  the  use 
of  the  mixture,  to  which  forty  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  digitalis  were  added. 
He  previously  took  another  cathartic. 

At  the  evening  visit,  the  disease  was 
evidently  gaining  ground.  Lie  com¬ 
plained  more  of  the  pain  of  the  left 
side,  and  his  pulse  was  as  hard  and 
full  as  ever,  vibrating  most  powerfully 
under  the  finger.  Thirty- six  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  left  side,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  encourage  the  bleeding; 
and  the  dose  of  the  digitalis  was  in¬ 
creased. 

On  the  14th,  he  was  considered 
rather  better,  and  hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  that  there  was  still  a  chance  of 
his  recovery,  as  the  pains  in  the  arms 
were  milder,  and  he  complained  less 
of  the  pain  in  his  side.  These  hopes 
were,  however,  of  short  duration :  he 
was  seized  with  fainting  fits  whenever 
his  head  was  raised  from  the  pillow^ 
and  in  one  of  them  he  expired,  at  two 
o’clock  p.  m.  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
disease. 

Dissection.  —  On  opening  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  death,  as  we  had  conjectured,  was 
clearly  ascertained  to  be  inflammation 
of  the  heart ;  that  viscus  was  consi¬ 
derably  enlarged  in  size,  and  the  sur¬ 
face  every  where  covered  with  a  layer 
of  coagulable  lymph,  so  loosely  ad¬ 
hering  as  to  yield  to  slight  pressure 
with  the  finger.  The  liquor  pericardii 
was  more  abundant  than  usual,  and  of 
a  turbid  reddish  colour.  The  inflam¬ 
mation  had  not  extended  to  the  lungs  ; 
and  all  the  other  viscera,  both  in  the 
abdomen  and  the  thorax,  were  appa¬ 
rently  healthy. 

Med.  and  Phjs :  Journal 

Remarks  on  Abortion.  By  H.  W.  Ward 

Esq,  Surgeon. 

If  enquiries  become  interesting  as 

the  subject  on  which  they  are  made  &re 
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intricate,  the  following  will,  I  think, 
be  allowed  to  be  one  of  this  number; 
and  I  trust  it  may  be  the  means  of 
causing  the  further  investigation  of  a 
subject  of  such  importance.  The  cause 
of  the  death  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  is  a 
subject  which  has  for  many  years  oc¬ 
cupied  the  talent  of  many  able  men, 
and  it  has  been  referred  to  a  great 
variety  of  sources;  but  the  practice 
which  a  removal  of  these  causes  would 
in  theory  seem  to  warrant  has,  more 
frequently  than  otherwise,  proved  in¬ 
effectual;  but,  in  those  cases  where 
the  cause  of  the  accident  is  apparent, 
it  may  sometimes  be  prevented;  and, 
from  an  attentive  consideration  of  this 
point,  it  is  that  I  am  enabled  to  report 
the  success  of  the  mode  of  practice  I 
have  now  to  lay  before  the  profession. 
And  here,  in  justice  to  Dr.  D.  Stewart, 
an  able  obstetric  practitioner  and  lec¬ 
turer,  I  acknowledge  that  I  was  in  a 
great  measure  led  to  this  plan  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  by  learning  from  him  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  opiate  suppositories  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  death  of  the  foetus  in  utero, 
by  allaying  the  irritation  of  the  bowels, 
which  he  considered  the  cause  of  it. 

It  was  an  idea  entertained  by  that 
able  practitioner,  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Croft,  that  diarrhoea  generally  pre¬ 
ceded  or  accompanied  abortions ;  but, 
with  deference  to  that  gentleman's 
opinion,  X  think  diarrhoea  is  frequently 
the  immediate  cause  of  it:  and  why 
I  entertain  such  an  opinion,  I  shall 
hereafter  point  out. — Some  time  ago 
I  was  called  in  to  attend  a  patient, 
who  was  in  the  fifth  month  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  but  had  no  pains  that  seemed 
to  warrant  any  idea  of  labour.  I  was 
informed  by  her  attendants,  she  had 
never  borne  a  living  child,  but  had 
aborted  three  successive  times,  at  this 
period  of  gestation ;  and,  from  the 
similarity  of  symptoms  with  which  she 
was  now  attacked,  they  greatly  feared 
a  recurrence  of  the  accident.  I  re¬ 
gretted  that  I  had  not  been  called  in 
earlier,  as  a  diarrhoea,  which  was  al¬ 
ways  the  most  prominent  symptom, 
had  existed  for  lour  days.  As  my  pa¬ 


tient  was  extremely  exhausted  by  the 
complaint,  I  ordered  ah  aromatic  cre¬ 
taceous  mixture,  with  opium;  but,  in 
less  than  eight  hours,  the  foetus  was 
expelled,  dead.  The  placenta  was  re¬ 
tained,  as  is  common  in  such  cases, 
longer  than  is  usually  the  case  in  na¬ 
tural  labours,  and,  after  waiting:  an 
hour,  I  extracted  it.  No  untoward 
symptom  arose,  and  patient  recovered. 

I  was  again  called  on  to  visit  this 
patient,  then  also  in  the  fifth  month 
of  pregnancy,  and  labouring  under 
precisely  the  same  train  of  symptoms 
as  before  detailed.  As  I  considered 
it  would  be,  perhaps,  a  more  fortunate 
practice,  I  ordered  a  laxative  draught 
with  oleum  ;  which,  however,  produc¬ 
ed  no  alteration  in  the  nature  or  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  alvine  evacuations,  and  I 
again  ordered  the  cretaceous  mixture 
as  before.  Notwithstanding  this,  my 
patient  still  continued  to  labour  under 
these  symptoms.  I  then  ordered  the 
cretaceous  mixture  to  be  laid  aside, 
and  recommended  the  use  of  opiate 
suppositories,  which  I  had  hitherto 
known  to  be  of  great  service  in  pre¬ 
venting  similar  accidents,  arising  from 
irritation  in  the  bowels,  which  I  was 
of  opinion  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief  in  this  case.  This  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  v/ as  attended  with  no  good  ef¬ 
fect:  and,  fearing  danger  existed  in 
delay,  I  also  laid  this  aside,  and  wholly 
depended  on  large  and  repeated  doses 
of  opium,  to  be  given  with  a  view  of 
allaying  the  irritation,  and  preventing 
a  recurrence  of  the  accident.  This 
had  the  desired  effect  of  subduing  the 
complaint ;  my  patient  went  through 
the  usual  period  of  utero-gestation,  and 
was  delivered  of  a  living  child.  In  the 
former  illness  to  which  I  was  called,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  uterine  contraction 
had  begun,  and  therefore  the  opium 
was  of  no  avail ;  but  it  must  be  evi- 
dent  that,  if  opium  be  freely  given  be¬ 
fore  such  action  be  set  up,  it  probably 
may  —and  I  think  I  am  right  m  say¬ 
ing,  generally  will, — be  successful  in 
preventing  it.  From  what  I  have  said 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper,  it 
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Will  appear  that,  in  the  former  illness, 
the  diarrhoea  did  not  abate,  and  abor¬ 
tion  was  the  consequence;  but  in  the 
latter,  where  it  was  checked  by  means 
of*  opium,  my  patient  went  through 
the  usual  period  of  utero-gestation, 
and  was  delivered  of  a  living  child;  a 
circumstance  which  never  before  took 
place  when  the  diarrhoea  was  unabat¬ 
ed  ;  and  hence  I  think  it  reasonable 
to  infer  this  was  the  cause  of  the  for¬ 
mer  abortions. 

I  have  said,  where  the  cause  of  the 
accident  is  apparent,  it  may  sometimes 
be  prevented  (for  we  know,  if  arising 
from  a  syphilitic  taint,  debility,  or  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  uterus,  it  may  be  remedi¬ 
ed,)  by  a  removal  of  these  causes:  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  cases  will  occur 
where  all  our  exertions  will  be  foiled. 
Among  them  may  be  classed  those  we 
sometimes  find,  where  the  uterus  will 
not  allow  a  sufficient  distention  to  go 
through  the  full  period  of  utero-gesta¬ 
tion  :  others,  where  the  uterine  vessels 
do  not  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
blood  for  such  purpose.  And  it  will 
also  be  readily  admitted  that,  where 
one  abortion  has  taken  place,  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  the  precursor  to  another. 

The  principal  motive  I  have  had  in 
view,  has  been  to  stimulate  those 
members  of  the  profession,  whose  ob¬ 
stetric  practice  is  extensive,  to  a  fur¬ 
ther  inquiry  into  this  important  subject. 
— ibid. 

Cases  of  Puerperal  Convulsions .  By 

Dr.  Alphonse  Menard. 

A  young  woman,  between  nineteen 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  of  good  con¬ 
stitution,  and  very  stout,  in  her  first 
pregnancy,  had  been  in  labour  four 
days,  when  I  was  called  to  attend  her. 
On  my  arrival,  she  was  in  dreadful 
convulsions,  affecting  the  whole  body; 
the  features,  particularly,  were  horri¬ 
bly  distorted ;  the  tongue  clenched 
between  her  jaws,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  &c.  She  remained  in  this 
state  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
which  was  succeeded  by  an  universal 
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torpor  of  the  like  duration,  when  she 
became  sensible,  but  without  the  slight¬ 
est  recollection  of  what  had  happened. 
It  was  then  about  one  in  the  afternoon. 
Finding  the  pulse  full  and  rapid,  I 
took  a  large  quantity  of  blood  from 
the  arm,  and  prescribed  a  mixture  con¬ 
taining  the  vitriolic  cether  and  ammo¬ 
nia.  The  orifice  of  the  uterus  was 
rigid,  hot  and  half  dilated  ;  and  the 
head  of  the  child  presenting,  appeared 
to  be  very  large.  She  had  no  flooding 
nor  discharge  of  any  kind.  The  ab¬ 
domen  exhibited  two  distinct  convex 
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surfaces  ;  one,  produced  by  the  dis¬ 
tended  uterus,  occupied  the  space  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  epigastrium  to  the 
umbilical  cicatrix ;  the  other,  immedi- 
ately  above  the  pubis,  caused  by  the 
bladder,  which  was  distended  With 
urine.  The  labour  pains,  which  at 
first  were  strong,  for  the  last  hour  had 
scarcely  been  sensible.  After  having 
fulfilled  the  first  indication  by  bleeding-, 
it  remained  to  draw  off  the  water,  and 
hasten  the  delivery,  as  the  distension 
of  the  womb  appeared  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  convulsions.  I  attempted  every 
method  of  introducing  the  catheter, 
without  success.  I  then  turned  all  my 
attention  to  the  os  uteri,  but  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  another  fit,  which  how¬ 
ever  was  not  of  so  long  duration  as 
the  preceding  one.  A  small  wooden 
cylinder  was  inserted  betwixt  the  teeth. 
Without  entering  into  particulars,  I 
shall  merely  state,  that  the  dilatation 
of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  tedious  and  painful,  during 
which  time  the  patient  had  six  attacks 
of  similar  fits,  though  hot  equal  ip 
duration;  the  contraction  of  the  jaws, 
in  one  instance  was  so  strong,  that  two 
of  the  incisor  teeth  were  broken.  Ve¬ 
nesection  was  repeated  three  times, 
and  a  warm  bath  administered,  in 
which  she  could  only  remain  half  an 
hour.  At  midnight,  during  the  last 
fit,  I  was  able  to  introduce  my  hand 
into  the  uterus  ;  during  the  succeeding 
collapse,  I  was  enabled  to  empty  the 
bladder,  turn  and  extract  a  stout  male 
child,  which  was  dead.  Its  death,  T 
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suppose,  happened  about  the  time  of 
the  first  convulsion;  and  from  the 
contraction  of  the  extremities  (the  in¬ 
ferior  ones  particularly)  I  presume  it 
had  sympathised  with  the  mother, — a 
circumstance  which  struck  the  assist¬ 
ants  as  well  as  myself.  Another  cir¬ 
cumstance  deserving;  notice  is,  that 
the  lochial  discharge  did  not  take 
place  till  twelve  hours  after  the  ac- 
couchment.  The  subject  of  this  obser¬ 
vation  experienced  no  accident  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  foetus  and  secundines, 
and  at  present  enjoys  perfect  health. 
****** 

During;  my  residence  in  Paris,  1820, 
I  was  called  to  attend  a  lady,  who  had 
been  in  labour  two  days  at  the  time  I 
was  sent  for,  and  affected  by  convul¬ 
sions  similar  to  those  described  above. 
Every  symptom  indicated  a  general 
plethora,  and  I  immediately  let  blood 
to  a  large  extent.  The  pains  recurred 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
depletion,  and  the  left  thigh  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  (to  use  her  own  expression)  was 
benumbed  from  excess  of  pain.  On 
examination,  I  found  that  the  os  uteri 
was  concealed  in  the  left  iliac  fossa, 
with  the  head  of  the  child  pressing 
strongly  above  it: — this  I  considered 
as  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  lay  the  patient  on  the  right 
side,  and  pressing  the  abdomen  with 
one  hand,  used  the  other  in  dilating 
and  drawing  the  orifice  of  the  uterus 
to  its  proper  situation  :  after  which, 
with  considerable  difficulty,  I  seized 
the  child  by  the  legs,  and  effected  the 
delivery.  The  fits  in  this  case  also, 
recurred  at  irregular  intervals.  The 
following  day,  the  patient  had  no  re¬ 
collection  of  having  been  delivered  ; 
was  without  fever,  and  rapidly  reco¬ 
vered  ;  since  which  time  she  has  had 
a  child  (now  living)  without  any  acci¬ 
dent.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  case  I  have  observed,  the  child 
was  born  dead;  and  the  contraction 
of  the  extremities  and  features  evi¬ 
dently  denote  its  having  participated 
in  the  affection  of  the  mother.  The 
woman  attacked  by  convulsions  has 


no  warning  of  the  return  of  the  pa¬ 
roxysm,  hutl  have  noticed  its  approach 
by  particular  signs  :  thus,  in  the  first 
case,  the  patient  experienced  an  in¬ 
tense  thirst  previous  to  the  first  three 
attacks,  and  the  four  last  were  preceded 
by  feeble  but  repeated  pains.  In  the 
last  case,  a  convulsive  action  of  the 
eyeball,  and  a  tetanic  affection  of  the 
wrist  were  perceptible. — Lastly,  the 
pulse,  in  all  cases  I  have  seen,  gave 
the  most  certain  indication  :  at  the 
commencement  it  was  full  and  quick, 
then  gradually  got  weaker  during  the 
paroxysm,  still  retaining  its  rapidity ; 
at  the  termination  it  gradually  dimi¬ 
nished,  till  almost  imperceptible,  then 
progressively  regained  its  vigour  as  the 
patient  recovered  her  faculties. 

( Journal  Complementaire ,  Janvier ,  1823. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MEDICO- 
CHIRURGICAL  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  EDITOR, 

Permit  me  through  the  medium  of 
your  Weekly  Magazine  to  offer  a  few  ob¬ 
servations  in  answer  to  a  Letter  from 
G.  S.  which  appeared  therein  last  week 
upon  the  subject  of  Dr.  Badeley's  narra¬ 
tive. 

I  am ,  Sir , 

Your  most  obedient  Servant , 

28th  Feb.  1823.  X.  X. 

SIR, 

Mere  assertion  is  by  no  means 
proof,  and  before  an  individual  endea¬ 
vours  to  refute  the  arguments  of  ano¬ 
ther,  he  ought  to  ascertain  whether 
his  adversary  has  laid  himself  open  to 
attack,  and  whether  his  own  powers 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it ;  for  a  bad  defence  is  worse 
than  none,  as  it  gives  the  opponent  a 
greater  triumph. 

I  observed  in  your  Magazine  of  the 
last  week  but  one,  a  Letter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Dr.  Badeley's  Narrative  of  Miss 
O’Connor’s  cure  from  G.  S.,  in  which 
the  writer  endeavours  to  prove,  (al¬ 
most  without  argument,)  that  the  cure 
could  not  be  effected  by  a  miracle,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  ten  days  before  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  removed  ;  and  also  asserts, 
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that  all  miracles  operate  “  imimter'* 
Now  I  think  it  is  certainly  most  absurd 
to  assert,  that  unless  a  miracle  pro¬ 
duce  an  instantaneous  cure,  it  cannot 
operate  at  all.  If  an  individual  were 
reduced  to  a  skeleton  by  a  violent 
fever,  and  a  miracle  were  to  remove 
his  complaint,  would  it  give  him  his 
perfect  strength  and  health  in  an  hours 
— most  cert  drily  not!  there  would  be 
a  gradual  amendment. 

I  think  the  writer  of  the  Letter  in 
question, overrates  his  powers, or  is  one 
of  those  who  never  blot  out  what  they 
have  once  written;  for  he  has  com¬ 
pletely  failed  here, — and  like  the  Ox 
and  the  Frog  in  the  Fable,  the  attempt 
has  ended  in  his  own  destruction. 

I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
work  G.  S.  has  been  perusing  upon  the 
subject  of  miracles,  for  his  ideas  upon 
their  general  operation  are  very  erro¬ 
neous  ;  and  for  information,  I  should 
advise  him  to  dip  a  little  oftener  into 
the  New  Testament,  of  which  he  ap¬ 
pears  very  ignorant. 

The  author  of  the  Letter  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  young  man;  that  is  much  in 
his  favour: — but  I  think  before  he  at¬ 
tacked  the  character  of  Dr.  Badeley, 
it  would  have  been  much  better  for 
him,  had  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
little  portion  of  that  friendship  with 
the  world,  which  the  Doctor?possesses, 
as  a  proof  of  merit,  and  which  has 
raised  a  bulwark  round  his  character, 
too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  the  weapons 
of  those  who  are  envious  of  its  prospe¬ 
rity,  and  jealous  of  its  merits. 

X.  X. 

MELANGE- 

Vaccination  in  the  Roman  States. — By  a 
late  edict  which  has  been  published,  at 


*  We  give  this  letter  a  place  merely  to 
convince  our  readers  that  we  are  “  open  to 
all  parties,  and  influenced  by  none;”  though, 
we  confess,  we  see  little  or  nothing  in  it, 
tending  to  relieve  Dr.  Badeley  from  the  im¬ 
putation  of  having  surrendered  his  faith  too 
easily  to  the  absurd,idea  of  the  miracle  that 
was  supposed  by  him  and  others  to  have 
operated  so  effectually  in  promoting  the  ul¬ 
timate,  though  by  no  means  the  instantane¬ 
ous  re-establishment  of  the  Nun  of  New¬ 
ham..— Ed. 


Rome,  by  the  papal  secretary  of  slate,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  very  important  arrangements,  in 
various  points  of  view,  have  been  made  to¬ 
wards  the  more  general  and  perfect  propa¬ 
gation  of  vaccination.  A  central  establish¬ 
ment,  with  a  secretary,  &c.  has  already  been 
organised ;  and  soon  a  vaccinating  commis¬ 
sion  will  be  appointed  for  each  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces. — (  Vienna  Gaz.) 

Small  Pox  in  Prussia. — In  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  out  of  484,523  children,  born  in 
1821,  40,000  have  been  vaccinated.  During 
the  above  period,  there  died  of  small  pox,  in 
all  the  proviness  of  the  dominion  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  1,199  persons.  Before  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  vaccination,  from  30  to  40,000 
individuals  annually  died  of  the  small-pox. 
• — Ibid. 

Population  of  Russia  and  instayices  of  lon¬ 
gevity. —  From  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal,  No.  xv. — In  the  year  1817,  the 
number  of  births  in  Russia  is  stated  at 
780,810  boys,  and  711,790  girls  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  at  423,092  males,  and  405,409 
females ;  of  whom  208,954  died  under  five 
years  of  age.  The  increase  of  population 
was  670,045.  The  number  of  individuals 
who  had  attained  the  age  of 
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Botany. — The  wonderful  progress  made 
in  this  branch  of  science  in  late  years,  may 
be  in  some  measure  estimated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  comparative  summary,  and  especially  a 
late  German  enumeration;  which  treats  of  it. 
Linnaeus  has  84  veronicas, Persoon  63,  Wahl 
73,  Roemer  and  Schulles  have  in  their  new 
edition  136.  Of  Utriculariae,  Linnaeus  has 
8,  Persoon  18,  Roemer  and  Schultes  61. 
Linnaeus  has  4  Gratiola,  Roemer  and  Schul¬ 
les  42.  Linnaeus  has  32  Salviae,  Wildenow 
76,  Persoon  104,  Wahl  137,  Roemer  and 
Schulles  173,  &c.  The  authors  last  referred 
to,  have  retained  the  Linnaean  system,  ex¬ 
cept  the  23rd  chap.  One  volume  only  is 
published;  the  second  volume,  now  in  the 
press,  is  announced  to  contain  all  the  grasses 
of  the  third  class. 


OBITUARY. 

January  17,  in  his  72nd  year,  George  Ed¬ 
wards,  M.  D,  of  Barnard  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  author  of  various  politi¬ 
cal  publications  and  writings  relative  to  the 
improvement  of  national  affairs. 

On  the  1st  inst.  aged  25,  Sophia,  the  wife 
of  W.  S.  G.  Davies,  surgeon,  R.  N.  after  an 
illness  of  nearly  twelve  months. 

On  the  6th  inst.  Harriet,  the  infant  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Dr.  Dennison,  of  Guildford-street. 
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NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  are  received  from  D.  Y.t 
Tyro-Medicus,  and  JEsculapms. 

The  Letter  signed  D.  D.  came  to  hand  ;  and 
although  we  can  have  no  particular  objection 
to  giving  it  a  niche,  as  he  requests,  we  beg 
leave  to  state  that  we  are  no  advocates  for  the 
stale  buffoonery  of  the  (i  metallic  tractors,”  or 
their  influence  over  either  mind  or  body. 

The  respectable  article  signed  J.  C.  we  ap¬ 
prehend  is  a  point  or  two  out  of  our  course;  we 
shall  nevertheless  give  it  a  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  before  we  pronounce  any  definite  opinion 
98iI9fi!mi  flfr  t8ilu  C i ' 

-  W&thttto!k  A.B-  for  his  very  acceptable  in¬ 
formation  ;  and  if  he  will  enter  more  into  par - 
ticulars  inhis  next,  we  shall  feel  obliged . 


,oW 


oij)  <>r  C  r : 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  a  Letter  from 
Camberwell  on  an  important  and  newly  in¬ 
vented  Surgical  Instrument.  V^VIjOI 

Our  next  will  contain  the  substance  of  the 
Oration  delivered  this  day,  at  the  Medical 

Society ,  Bolt  Court.  trtAsi  v 

All  Letters  &c.  (Post  Paid,)  addressed 
for  the  Editors,  at  the  Publisher’s,  &e. 
•8-——--^——-==——=========!=======^^^ 
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FEORIFERIS,  UT  APES,  IN  SALTIBUS  OMNIA  LIBANT 
OMNIA  NOS,  ITIDEM,  DEPASCIMUR  AUREA  DICTA.” 


GUY’S  HOSPITAL. 


THE  edifice,  which  tlie  above  plate 
is  intended  to  represent,  is  a  lasting 
monument  of  that  disposition  for  cha¬ 
rity  which  has  ever  characterised  the 
British  character.  Whilst  the  bene¬ 
volent  mind  feels  elated  in  comtem- 
plating  the  extent  of  human  misery  re¬ 
lieved  in  similar  establishments,  it  in¬ 
stinctively  turns  to  pay  homage  to  the 
liberality,  and  reverence  to  the  piety 
of  those  beneficent  persons  by  whom 
they  were  erected  and  endowed;  whilst 
it  naturally  enquires  the  source  from 
whence  their  origin  is  derived.  The 
erection  and  endowment  of  the  present 
magnificent  structure,  Guy's  Hospital, 
are,  in  all  probability,  to  be  attributed 
to  the  excellence  and  utility  of  chari¬ 
table  institutions,  which  its  munificent 
founder  observed  whilst  a  Governer  of 
vol.  x. 


St.  Thomas’.  Mr.  Guy  was  one  of 
the  many  liberal  benefactors  and  zea¬ 
lous  supporters  of  the  latter  institu¬ 
tion,  during  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
and  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries  ;  and,  from  an  attentive  ob¬ 
servance  of  its  great  importance  to  the 
afflicted  poor,  during  the  number  of 
years  in  which  he  interested  himself, 
particularly  in  its  management  and  di¬ 
rection,  he  was  led  to  the  noble  reso¬ 
lution  of  appropriating  his  wealth  to 
the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  establishment.  From  an  obscure 
beginning,  and  through  great  industry, 
aided  by  the  most  frugal  habits,  Mr. 
Guy  obtained,  in  the  business  of  abook- 
seller,  and  by  several  successful  spe¬ 
culations,  an  immense  fortune,  with 
which  he  was  enabled,  (besides  ercet- 
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Slit  'ffirtJ'  eiifloiving  the  Hospital'1  in 
SdutlfwiirRV  to  build  some  Wards  at 

charity  c^nftiderahle*  pecntli  a$yv  g§i§h% 
W¥£@fi  erfM$  lMt¥fe3.(Mj4O0;  per  Arin£*4o 
Clhist’s 'Hospital .erected'  and  endowed 
some  Alms-houses  at  Tam  north,  the 
town  which  he  represented  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  which  was  his  mother’s 
native  place.  He  bestowed  various 
Other  sums  for  charitable  purposes, 
and  bequeathed  <£80,000  to  his  rela¬ 
tions  at  his  decease.  He  lent  a  very 
considerable  sum  for  ever,  to  the  Wor¬ 
shipful  Company  of  Stationers  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  at  a  moderate  inte¬ 
rest^  besides  other  gifts  which  are  an- 
jmu M y ;  d istr ib u te d  bv  the  Master,  War¬ 
dens,  and  Assistants  of  the  said  Com- 
who  pay  £125  per  Ann.  to 
tire  Treasurer  of  Guy’s  Hospital ;  the 
supposed  interest  of  the  above  sum, 
which,  it  is  asserted,  amounted  to 
nearly  £10,000.  Upon  forming  the 
resolution  to  institute  an  Hospital  upon 
the  same  magnificent  scale  as  those  of 
Royal  Foundation,  Mr.  Guy  obtained 
from  the  Governors  of  St.  Thomas'  the 
lease  of  a  plot  of  ground,  upon  which 
he  expended  the  sum  of  £18,793  in 
the  erection  of  the  stately  pile  which 
bears  his  name,  and  which  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  roofed  in  before 
his  death;  an  event  that  happened  in 
the  81st  year  of  his  age,  December 
17th,  1724.  He  bequeathed  by  will 
the  sum  of  £219,499  for  its  endow¬ 
ment,  and  directed  a  system  of  go¬ 
vernment  to  be  observed  for  its  manage¬ 
ment  and  regulation,  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  like  that  of  St.  Thomas',  which 
he  so  highly  admired.  This  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  very  benevolent  man,  who 
left  more  to  charitable  uses  than  any 
other  private  individual  on  record, 
whose  appearance  was  so  mean,  that 
ill  some  instances*  it  is  said,  the  alms 
of  the  humane  were  pressed  upon  him 
as  upon  a  mendicant,  and,  whose  ha¬ 
bits  1  were  so  parsimonious , .  that  he 
dined  upon  his  shop  counter,  with  an 
old  newspaper  for  a  table  cloth  ;  pos¬ 
sessed  i.W  an  eminent  degree  those  in- 


es  ti m  abl e  qu  al i  ties  which:  are  I  the  great¬ 
est  ornaments  of  the  ha®aahichafrac4eri 
He  gw.as j  piousi  andj  anosteidtetiowsly 
ehacita^fe,  andohi^ieaH  Waslufee^op' 
lyeqlilyecto  fliesdi&tMssefe  of  hilfe iehow 
ere  atu  res  s  /he  sough! i’orrwre  tebedness 
that  he  might  have  the;deiight  of/TC- 
lieving  it,  and  appears l >to  have  been 
endowed  with  that  ehviable  greatness 
of  mind ,  which  is  superior  to  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  vanity,  and  those  narrowitno- 
tives,  which  too  often  actuate;  man¬ 
kind.  He  seems  to  have  been  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  any  other  consideration 
than  that  of  doing  good;  and  appears 
to  have  sought  for  no  o  th  er  com  mend  a- 
tion  or  reward  than  the  applause  of. a 
good  conscience,  and  a  pleasing  sense 
of  moral  rectitude.  inu  sift  yojrio 

This  brief  historical  sketch  of  the 
origin  of  Guy's  Hospital  and  of  its 
immortal  founder  proves  to  us  that 
good  men  only  are  capable  of  doing 
good — and  also  teaches  us,  that  no 
man  ought  to  be  censured  for  his  ac¬ 
tions  while  his  motives  are  unknown. 
The  foundation  of  Guy's  Hospital 
proceeded  from  a  combination  of  the 
best  motives,  and  as  such  was  virtuous 
in  the  extreme :  it  was  the  gift  of  be¬ 
nevolence,  guided  by  discretion,  and 
animated  with  piety,  jog| 

Superintended  by  the  first  Medical 
and  Surgical  talent  that  England  or 
even  Europe  can  boast  of,  regulated 
by  the  wisest  cecondmy  amidst  the 
dispensations  of  the  most  active  bene¬ 
volence  and  commisseration  for  every 
class  of  suffering  humanity,  so  per¬ 
fectly  and  truly  in  consonance  with 
the  pure  philanthrophy  and  unparel- 
leled  munificence  of  its  unostentati¬ 
ous  founder,  Guy’s  Hospital  stands 
unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  charity, 
while  it  commands  univers-aifli^lmi-' 
ration  and  respect— and  as  such,  will 
pass  down  to  posterity  a  lasting  and 
imperishable  monument  of  the  5goo.cl 
a  man  of  wealth  has  it  in  his  power  to 
do  when  actuated  by  the  best  ©^mo¬ 
tives— charity  to  all  mankind  IT  f 

In  speaking  thus  of  this  great;  and 

,-i  if/Hj;*  ssoib  iidjss}  ot  toiMlttfsaT 
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| »: » Jthp  o  ^iork  ■  of 
cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  otherwise,  than  as  including1  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Thomas's  (that  owes 
so  iauch  to  the  same  origin)  and  par¬ 
ticularly  since  the  two  have  been,  as 
they  now  stand,  So  wisely  and  so  judi¬ 
ciously  united  in  one;  they  are  be- 
eotne  sop  perfectly  in  unison,  in  soul 
and  in  substance,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  that  the  one  cannot  be 
named  without  the  idea  of  the  other  in¬ 
stantly  presenting  itself.like  Castor  and 
Pollux,  we  trust,  they  are  now  for  ever 
inseparable;  and  long  may  the  highly 
distinguished  characters, that  adorn  the 
one  and  the  other,  continue  in  har¬ 
mony  and  good  fellowship,  to  live  and 
to  enjoy  the  uninterrupted  blessings  of 
health  with  the  fullest  extent  of  those 
enlightened  intellectual  faculties  which 
so  eminently  characterise  their  devot¬ 
edness,  and  professional  ardour  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 


biography- 


memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John 
Gordon,  M.  D.  F.  It.  S.  E. ;  late  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Edinburgh, 
by  Daniel  Ellis,  F.  it.  S.  E.  &c.  &c, 

{Continued  from  page  69*) 

In  the  year  1807,  Dr.  Gordon  became  an 
inmate  in  Dr.  Thomson’s  family,  in  which  he 
continued  to  reside  for  several  years.  Look¬ 
ing  forward  to  his  future  establishment,  he 
had  no  reason  to  expect  any  material  assist¬ 
ance  from  his  father;  and  thrown  thus,  at 
his  very  outset  in  life,  on  the  resources  of 
his  own  talents  and  industry,  he  was  ani¬ 
mated  to  exertion,  as  well  by  the  necessities 
of  his  situation,  as  by  his  zeal  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  knowledge.  During  the  summer  of 
this  year,  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Thom¬ 
son,  he  gave,  by  way  of  trial,  some  demon¬ 
strations  in  Osteology  to  a  few  of  his  parti¬ 
cular  friends.  The  easy  style  of  delivery, 
the  accuracy  of  statement,  and  methodical 
arrangement  of  these  demonstrations,  soon 
satisfied  his  friends  that  he  possessed  every 
qualification  necessary  in  a  teacher  of  ana¬ 
tomy.  Encouraged  by  the  approbation  he 
received,  he  announced  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  a  course  of  public  demonstrati¬ 
ons  in  anatomy,  which  was  attended  by  a 
small  number  of  pupils.  The  following 
winter,  to  his  lectures  on  Anatomy,  he 
added  a  short  view  of  Physiology ;  and  he 
I  continued  to  teach  those  subjects  in  con¬ 
nexion  for  several  years. 


Being  now  established  in  Edinburgh  as  a 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Dr.  {Jordon,  who,  as 
before  mentioned,  had  already  obtained  a 
diploma  from  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  was  desirous  of  becoming  a  member 
of  that  body.  With  the  usual  forms  he  was 
accordingly  admitted  a  Fellow  in  October 
1808;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  respecting  the  admission  of  ordinary 
members,  he,  on  this  occasion,  chose  for  the 
subject  of  his  “  Probationary  Essay,''  tfre 
“  Dislocations  of  the  Thigh-Bone."  -Much 
difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among 
surgeons  on  many  of  the  points  connected 
with  this  serious  accident,  namely  on  th% 
several  directions  in  which  the  head  of  the 
bone  may  be  dislodged  from  its 
on  the  position  which  it  then  occupies  on 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis ; — and  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  ligaments,  and  especially  of  t&4 
muscles,  of  the  part  concerned.  To  assert 
tain  these  several  points,  Dr.  Gordon  not; 
only  studied  the  cases  recorded  by  practical 
writers,  but  had  recourse  to  experiments  oh 
the  dead  body,  with  the  view  both  of  veri¬ 
fying  the  accuracy  of  their  descriptions,  anil 
rectifying  the  discordance  that  existed 
among  them.  Many  surgeons  have  made 
artificial  imitations  of  luxation  on  the  dribd 
bones  of  the  pelvis  and  femur,  or  on  the  re¬ 
cent  bones  when  deprived  of  their  investing 
muscular  substance.  Such  experiments, 
however,  are  fitted  only  to  indicate  the  ob¬ 
stacles  to  reduction,  from  certain  promi¬ 
nences,  and  depressions  in  the  bones  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  not  to  determine,  amidst  the 
violent  derangement  that  has  been  induced, 
the  resistance  opposed  by  muscular  action* 
To  discover,  therefore,  what  muscles  contri¬ 
buted  to  retain  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its5 
displaced  situation,  and  what  were  most  cal- 
cuiated  either  to  oppose,  or  to  favour  its  re-, 
turn.  Dr.  Gordon  produced  artificially, 
the  dead  body,  the  several  varieties  of  lux^ 
ated  femur  that  occur  in  practice.  Previ¬ 
ously,  however,  to  these  operations,  the  soft 
parts  surrounding  the  articulation  were  ex¬ 
posed  by  dissection ;  so  that  he  might  bn 
able  to  mark  at  once  the  efficiency  of  cer¬ 
tain  parts  in  resisting  luxation,  the  ppsilfipii 
which  the  head  of  the  bone  occupied  wfieii 
the  luxation  had  taken  place,  and  the  de¬ 
rangement  induced  among  the  musples. So 
correctly  did  this  artificial  imitation  on  the 
dead  body  correspond  with  the  dislocations 
that  occur  in  the  living  subject,  that  it  was 
found  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  altogether 
impossible,  to  produce  artificially,  any  other 
species  of  dislocation  than  those  which  ac¬ 
tually  present  themselves  in  practice  ;  and 
the  external  character  of  the  real  accident 
in  the  living  body,  and  of  its  imitation  on  - 
the  dead  one,  always  corresponded  clpsely 
with  each,  other.*  Information  tjius  sought, 

i  Itgappearsi  that  Professor  Bonn  of  Amstbr* ' 
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'  cokpled  -witR  accurate  observation  of  the 
external  appearances  of  the  parts,  could  not 
fail  to  improve  Ihe  meams  of  discriminating; 
the  varieties  of  dislocation  to  which  this 
joint  is  exposed  ;  to  impart  correct  notions 
of  the  actual  position  of  the  displaced  bone, 
and  especially  to  exhibit  the  state  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  several  muscles,  w  hose  rela¬ 
tive  situations  and  actions  suffer,  in  these 
accidents,  ^ueh  great  derangement ; — all  of 
them  circumstances  which  lead  at  once  to 
clear  conceptions  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
accident,  and  suggest  the  readiest  and  most 
effectual  modes  of  relief.  This  Essay  was 
inscribed  to  his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Allan 
Burns,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery 
in  Glasgow,  whose  uncommon  zeal  and  in¬ 
dustry  in  his  professional  pursuits  were  well 
known  to  tire  public,  and  rendered  his  pre¬ 
mature  death  a  subject  o(  deep  regret  to  all 
who  knew  his  talents  and  his  worth. 

Dr.  Gordon  continued  his  studies  and  his 
lectures  for  several  years  with  increasing 
success,  till  his  rising  reputation  pointed 
him  out  to  its  late  illustrious  secretary,  as 
worthy  to  become  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society;  and  on  the  honoured  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Play  fair,  he  was  accordingly  ad¬ 
mitted  in  January  1812.  Soon  afterwards, 
he  communicated  to  Professor  Dugald  Ste¬ 
wart  some  very  interesting  obseivations  on 
the  case  of  James  Mitchell,  a  hoy  born 
blind  and  deaf,  which  were  subsequently 
read  to  the  Society,  and  published  in  its 
Transactions. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  1812,  Dr.  Gor¬ 
don  quitted  the  family  of  Dr.  Thomson,  on 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Rutherford,  which 
took  place  in  the  month  of  June  ;  a  connec¬ 
tion  which,  having  been  long  founded  in 
mutual  esteem  and  affection,  and  cemented 
%  '  similarity  of  tastes  and  dispositions, 
realized,  through  the  remaining  period  of 
his  life,  his  fondest  anticipations,  and  satis- 
ficdejiis, highest  hopes.  By  this  lady  he  had 
four  children,  of  whom  one  son  and  two 
daughters  survive  their  father. 

In  the  year  IS  14,  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Die  ; situation  of  one  of  the  junior  surgeons 
of  thg  Boy al  Infirmary ;  and,  aided  by  the 
reputation  he  had  now  acquired  as  a  teach¬ 
er  of  knafihny,  lie  was  in  consequence  elect¬ 
ed.  By  Tlie  regulations  of  that  Establish¬ 
ment  at  that  period,  the  senior  surgeons 
executed  the  duties  of  attendance  on  the 

cl^undperformed  the  capital  operations ; 
while  to  the  juniors  was  assigned  the  duty 
of  acting  in  the  absence  of  the  seniors,  of 
assisting  them  in  their  operations  of  visiting 
the  patients  who  require  surgical  aid  in  the 


u  u 


clam  (referred  to  by  Professor  Turner  in  his  ‘Pro- 
,  Sationary  Essay  ’  .  on  the  dislocations  of  the  shoul- 
'  ’or-jomt,  Edinburgh-,  1812);  had  previously  cra- 
Qfdoye^  a, «uuilar  tobde, of  enquiry,  in.  relation  ,to 


medical  wards;  and-  of  preprti’iligl-fPif  exhibi¬ 
tion  such  cases  of,  ra  orb-id  x&gfep  oh  M 
curred  in  the  hosmt^ 

ed  interesting  for  the  illustration  of  disease.. 
( To  hi  VoiUtiiuM.f  J  J 

~  “  U33I  3fll  'gmysl  1o  yyio 

[shm  eiriJ  £ao|9d,8noilf>¥ 

Heads  of  an  Orati  on  on  Injuries  of  the 

/? I*/*  )  11  jt*n  f  r*  4-  -i  7»  n  T  /i /M  ft /~» 


Brain,  fyc.  delivered?  ( at  tnej  Lo 
Coffee  House ,  Ludgate  Hill ,  on  the  8th 
instant ,  being  the  Fiftieth  A  nnt'tiei'sdty 
Meeting  of  the  London 
ty,)  by  Mr.  Edward  Gr at 
Lecturer  on  A  natorn y  and  Physiology y 
Borough.  anmclfnara  ^Danh&du^ 
In  adverting  to  injuries  of  the  brain, 
Mr.  Grainger  observed  that,  they  pro¬ 
duce  considerable  effect  upon  the  ani¬ 
mal  functions,  but  as  it  did  not  become 
him  then  to  enter  into  the  whole  of 
these  injuries,  he  should  confine  him¬ 
self,  taking  time  and  place  into? ac¬ 
count,  to  that  termed  simple  concus¬ 
sion,  and  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  combination  of  mind  with  matter. 

“The  motive  by  which  I  am  in¬ 
duced  to  bring  the  first  subject  before 
your  view,  arises  from  it  having  been 
my  lot,  from  the  earliest  period  of  my 
professional  career,  to  have  been  si¬ 
tuated  in  an  extensive  manufacturing 
district,  where  injuries  from  accidents 
to  various  parts  of  the  body,  have  been 
very  common;  among  which,  those 
of  the  head,  have  formed  a  very 
prominent  part.  When  T  considered 
the  importance  of  these  injuries,  the 
promptitude  of  their  action  on  the  hu¬ 
man  frame,  with  the  vague  directions 
laid  down  for  their  mode  of  treatment, 
it  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  my 
mind,  that  1  determined,  the  first  Op¬ 
portunity  that  presented,  to  bring  the 
subject  before  the  profession  for  a  le¬ 
gitimate  mode  of  treatment.  odl 
“  The  first  thing  that  occurred f©  me 
as  offering  considerable  difficulty  in 
these  cases,  was  the  laws  laiff  down 
for  the  application  of  the  Trephine;  as 
ordered  to  be  applied  in  cases  of  sim¬ 
ple  injuries,  &c.  -  "ns-Jai  %aidis9jd 

“  During  the  short  term  of  my  pro¬ 
fessional  career,  and  short  indeed  it 
has  been, — my  attention  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  directed  to  injuries  of  the 
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investigations 
as  weii  itv  tk^sdpdpati ve  par t,  as  in  the 
subsequent  mode  of  treatment,  by  my 
rather,  I  no^MJg^pj|c^the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  laying  the  results  of  my  obser¬ 
vations  before  this  meeting.  Proceed¬ 
ing  therefore  upon  pure  metaphysical 
principles,  in  order  to  avoid  all  theo¬ 
logical  discussion,  I  shall  now  enu¬ 
merate  the  symptoms  attending  con¬ 
cussion  of  the  brain;  that  is,  an  injury 
unaccompanied  with  laceration  of  its 
substance,  membranes  or  blood-ves¬ 
sels;  in  fact,  what  is  termed  simple 
concussion,  &c. 

f*  The  symptoms  then  concomitant 
on  concussion  of  the  brain  are  as  fol¬ 
low  ;— -The  powers  of  the  mind  are  di¬ 
minished,  accompanied  with  drowsi¬ 
ness;  the  patient  however  may  be 
roused  from  this  lethargic  state;  and,  if 
asked  a  question,  is  able  to  give  an  in¬ 
telligible  answer.  If  moderate  pres¬ 
sure  be  made  on  any  part  of  his  body, 
he  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  it ;  but,  if 
an  incision  be  made,  he  is  not  only  sen¬ 
sible  of  it,  but  will  express  his  sense  of 
the  pain  it  may  occasion  him.  The  pupil, 
when  exposed  to  light,  contracts  slow¬ 
ly.  The  action  of  the  heart,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  pulse,  is  natural ;  and  to 
these  vomiting  may  be  super-added, 

&C. 

“  l  am  fully  aware  that  other  symp¬ 
toms  are  occasionally  attendant  on 
concussion  of  the  brain,  such  as  rigors, 
great  restlessness,  convulsions,  spasms 
of  the  extremities,  and  diaphragm,  but 
here  it  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose 
to  attend  to  them;  it  being  only  my 
intention  to  consider  those  which  s:e- 
nerally  take  place,  and  are  derived  from 
the  observation  of  cases  where  re-ac¬ 
tion,  after  the  concussion,  was  produc¬ 
tive  of  suffering,  &c. 
nwdbThe  patient  frequently  falls  down 
senseless,  and  when  found  in  this  state, 
his  face  is  pale,  extremities  cold,  and 
breathing  interrupted.  This  state  is 
very^i  soon  altered  either  by  natural 
or  artificial  excitement.  I  would  say, 
that  m  concussion,  there  is  a  diminu¬ 
tion:  rather  than  a  suspension  of  the 


mental  and  corporeal  po wers.  b  H.Tlm 
powers  of  sensation  and  voli  tion  are  fcr 
Some  time  suspended.  After  a  time, 
aberration  of  mind,  quick  pulse  and 
anxious  breathing  are  observed.  This 
state  comes  on  too  rapid  for  inflamma¬ 
tion  to  take  place,  and  therefore,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
universal  excitement.  While  employ¬ 
ing  the  term  universal  excitement,  I 
am  sensible  how  indefinite  it  is  with 
that  of  inflammation.  There  are  terms 
upon  which  none  can  agree ;  and  the 
subject  it  may  be  our  desire  to  render 
clear,  is  often  obscured  by  them.  If 
however, we  are  enabled  to  render  more 
clear,  both  as  it  respects  the  injury  it¬ 
self,  and  the  symptoms  accompanying 
it,  by  the  introduction  of  new  terms, 
we  are  justified  in  adopting  them,  &c. 

“  I  would  define  excitement  to  be 
that  state  of  body  between  natural  and 
actual  inflammation  ;  for  example, — a 
man  receives  a  blow  on  the  head  which 
confuses  him;  in  a  few  minutes  how¬ 
ever  his  senses  are  restored,  but  pain 
in  the  head  and  quick  pulse  remain 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  disappear. 
Surely  no  one  will  here  contend,  that 
inflammation  had  been  set  up.  No — - 
it  was  what  is  termed  excitement.  This 
term,  excitement,  has  been  much  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  celebrated  writer  (Dr. 
Armstrong)  to  whom  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession  are  so  much  indebted  for  his 
valuable  works  on  Medicine ;  and  who, 
1  am  sure  does  not  require  mv  efforts 
to  enhance  his  value.  It  is  (excite¬ 
ment)  a  legitimate  distinction  between 
the  natural  state  of  the  brain  and  ac¬ 
tual  inflammation.  We  are  enabled 
to  draw  this  conclusion  from  almost 
every  days’ experience  &c.  It  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture  only  in  what  state  the 
brain  is,  in  those  persons  who  die 
comatose;  as  but  few  opportunities  of 
dissection  have  occurred,  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  subject,  persons  so  sel¬ 
dom  dying  in  this  state.  They  often  die 
from  inflammation  coming  on,  but-then 
the  brain  is  changed  in  its  aspect. 
Opportunities  now  and  then  occur  of 
examining  the  brain,  but  there  are  no 
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appearances  here  which  can  explain  the 
fatal  issue.  But  when  we  consider  the 
organization  of  the  brain  and  its  impor¬ 
tant  functions,  we  shall  be  surprised 
that  it  is  not  more  frequently  fatal. 
It  is  by  observing  the  brain  of  those 
vho  die,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
effects  of  disease  on  other  parts,  that 
ve  can  in  any  way  explain  diseased 
tction  here.  The  practice  we  now  adopt 
s  too  empirical,  hence  it  is  necessary 
;arefiilly  to  observe  the  symptoms  in 
.he  living,  and  the  morbid  appearances 
in  the  dead,  in  order  to  come  to  any 
scientific  practice.  Some  contend  that 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  prseter- 
naturally  loaded,  and  refer  you  to  the 
symptoms  to  establish  their  opinion. 
—-For  instance,  as  in  partial  coma. — 
While  another  but  more  general  class 
contend  that,  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
aye  very  empty.  This  opinion  has  re¬ 
ceived  some  support  from  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumstance  that  has  been  ob¬ 
served  ;  viz.,  that  vomiting  frequently 
removes  partial  coma.  Vomiting  is 
supposed  to  effect  this  change  by  de¬ 
termining  blood  to  the  head  ;  both  opi¬ 
nions  however  have  been  carried  too 
far,  while  the  gorged  state  of  the  heart 
has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to. 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  brain.  These 
■yessels  are  influenced  in  common  with 
Other  parts  of  the  body.  The  action 
of  the  heart,  and  coldness  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities  are  scarcely  to  be  detected 
at  all.  In  those  cases  which  have  been 
examined,  in  persons  who  died  in  a 
comatose  state  without  re-action,  it 
has  been  observed  in  some,  that  the 
capillary^vessels  have  been  gorged  with 
blood,  while  in  others,  this  has  not 
.  But  that  which  is 


worthy  of  notice,  and  has  always  been 
found,  is,  that  the  great  vessels  on  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  sinuses 
of  the  brain  have  been  distended;  and, 
is  it  not  therefore  to  be  believed  that 
these  symptoms  arise  from  venous  con- 
jectioti  and  Obstruction  in  the  chest? 

■  to  be  ex- 

darned.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is 
sympathy  between  the  brain, 


heart,  and  lungs.  Since  the  lungs 
have  their  nervous  influenoddrmifiished 
and  are  not  capable  Of !perfo Pining 
their  function,  it  would 
influence  given,  re-acts  on  tlie^p: iminry 
seat  of  the  disorder,  and  gives  origin 
to  the  symptoms  enumerated.  1  do 
not  contend  for  this  in  unfavourable 
cases.  What  the  first  change  in  the 
brain  is,  is  as  yet  beyond  our  reach. 
In  concussion  of  the  brain,  the  nervous 
vascular  systemis  affected, and  it  isim~ 
possible  that  one  should  be  affected 
without  the  other.  What  the  functions 
of  the  nerves  are,  is  as  yet  unknown  ; 
still  it  is  certain  that  they  are  occasi¬ 
onally  suspended  or  diminished  by  a 
blow  on  the  head.  It  is  on  these 
grounds  that  the  sy  mptoms  in  this  stage 
of  depression  are  formed;  viz.,  from  a 
derangement  in  the  nervous  function  ? 
Experiments  have  been  made  by  the 
correspondents  of  Majendie,  to  prove 
this  influence.  The  experiments  I  re¬ 
fer  to,  were  made  on  rabbits ;  they 
were  struck  on  the  head  with  force 
sufficient  to  destroy  them,  and  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  at  resuscitation.  They 
were  galvanised,  which  in  many  in¬ 
stances  rapidly  recovered  them,  by 
supplying  the  necessary  nervous  influ¬ 
ence.  It  is  necessary  to  state  that,  if 
the  heart  be  stimulated  to  contract,  it 
is  not  weakened  by  that  contraction. 
It  must  be  attributed  therefore  to  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  nervous  system  how¬ 
ever  produced.  After  a  time,  the  ani¬ 
mal  functions  are  restored,  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  is  performed  in  the 
usual  manner,  with  only  slight  drowsi¬ 
ness  remaining.  If  you  keep  your  pa¬ 
tient  quiet,  and  prevent  inflammation, 
he  will  get  well.  The  heart  beats  re¬ 
gularly  ;  the  patient  breathes  freely. 
If  the  blood  were  partially  decarbonized 
it  would  produce  these  symptoms,  but 
this  opinion  is  disproved  from  the  re¬ 
gular  action  of  the  heart.  Concluding 
then  from  all  these,  it  is  evidently  a 
derangement  in  neiwbus  funcfioii^ ©is- 
sections,in  many  instances,  proved 
a  distended  state  of  the  capillaries  and 
sinuses  of  the  brain,  and  vesselsf  bf  the 
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r igh t  s i dC'O f  fHe ;h e a rt.  Wher% persons 
Ham  dimii dmitQgfilfe  depressed  state, 
vyeeUave?  found  the  .surface  cold,  respi¬ 
ration  impeded,  the  pulse  weak  and 

aiae-m  <fmvi£  aarmoftni 

The  treatment  in  these  cases  must 

be  regulated  by  the  stage  of  the  dis¬ 
order,  and  accidental  circumstances. 

First  of  the  depressed  stage.  As 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  con¬ 
cussion  there  is  congestion  in  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  brain,  the  question  will 
then  arise,  are  we  to  remove  this  state 
by  bleeding,  or  by  stimulating  ?  1  as¬ 

sert  that  the  depleting  system  is  a  bad 
plan  ;  while  stimulants,  when  judici¬ 
ously  applied,  are  good.  I  answer  fear¬ 
lessly  to  the  opinion,  that  depleting,  so 
forwards,  the  conjection  of  the  vessels 
of  the  heart,  that  it  is  right  to  know, 
that,  by  opening  a  vessel,  we  shall 
often  overload,  rather  than  relievethem. 
I  have  known  cases  where  great  bene¬ 
fit  has  arisen  from  the  employment  of 
stimulants.  Bleeding  is  blindly  adopt¬ 
ed  in  all  injuries  to  the  brain.  “Oh! 
he  has  had  an  injury  of  the  head. 
Ergo  bleed/’  How  it  happens  that 
the  removal  of  a  small  portion  of  blood 
will  destroy  your  patient,  is  difficult  to 
explain;  but  the  fact  that  it  does  so, 
is  proved.  Occasionally  our  most 
successful  practice  fails.  The  more 
we  contemplate  the  wonders  of  nature, 
the  more  we  are  led  to  wonder  and 
admire.  Giving  stimulants  is  not 
empirical  ;  we  have  but  one  plan  to 
pursue  ;  that  of  giving  tone  to  the  ner¬ 
vous  system,  during  the  depressed 
state,  when  not  caused  by  over  disten¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  vessels.  In  such 
cases  stimulants  should  be  had  recourse 
to.  Stimuli  are  very  good  remedies 
wihen  properly  managed, but  prove  very 
bad  ones,  when  ill  advised. 

The  internal  administration  of  sti¬ 
muli  »  as  warm  wine,  or  warm  spirits, 
when  admitted  into  the  stomach ;  heat 
tP  the  orifice  of  the  body, 
warm  bath,  &c.  have  been  recommend¬ 
ed.  Electricity  I  have  not  however 
miieulldisfqto# j§b  advise  the  use  of 
it.  When  the  depressed  stage  has 
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cause  of  that  action  ;  viz.,  mnamma- 
tion  with  i ts jmpsea u e nee s. __  Tf  we  al¬ 
low  but  a  few  hours^Jo^e1a^l‘V^h6ut 
depletion,  there  is  great  danger  of  in¬ 
flammation,  and  dehtfi  quioHy  *  ^  J 


ing. 


This  is  no  high 

■■  ^ 


ment;  manv  lives  have  been  lost  from 
want  of  prompt  depletion  ;  so  quietness 
alone  must  not  be  depended  upon.  In 
many  cases  we  can  trace  the  result 
from  the  inefficiency  of  the  .em¬ 

ployed.  Do  we  not  see  the  siir^eon 
often  intimidated  at  a  time  when  his 
best  efforts  are  required?  Oh,  says 
he,  “1  will  not  bleed,  I  will  stop  fill 
inflammation  comes  on the  conse¬ 
quence  is,  the  patient  is  destroyed. 
Such  a  man  as  this  is  not  fit  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  profession.  Venienti  oCCtlrrte 
morbo  holds  good  here.  Bleed  either 
from  the  external  jugular  vein,  tempo¬ 
ral  artery,  or  a  vein  in  the  arm ;  the 
quantity  must  depend  on  the  effects 
produced.  In  the  first  bleeding  you 
may  stop  short  of  actual  syncope.  I 
have  seen  cases  where  thirty  ounces 
have  been  taken  away  at  one  bleeding; 
but  we  are  to  be  influenced  by  the  ef¬ 
fect.  Local  bleeding,  and  purging  ac¬ 
tively,  especially  with  calomel,  will  re¬ 
lieve,  &c.  The  scalp  should  be  shaved, 
and  cold  lotions  applied  to  it.  By 
bleeding  promptly  arid  rapidly  as  often 
as  required,  and  purging,  by  regulating 
the  different  secretions,  in  most  Cases 
succeed,  if  very  well  managed8!^ Blit  if 
not  followed  up,  will  end  in  the  death 
of  the  patient. 

(The  remainder  in  onr  next. ) 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS- 

Magendie  on  Vomiting. 

(Cbhtittueii  from  Pa£e 

At  the  time  Haller  pronounced  his 
opinion  relative  to  the  mechanism  of 
vomiting,  he  had  reached  that  High 
degree  of  fame  to  which  only  a  few 
privileged  men  base  the  yigHt.  fear¬ 
ing  ; 1  and  when  almost  ftll  Hisd6?^118 
in  matters  of  Physiology ,  passed  jWaw 
throughout  Europe*  yTb^ 
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Chirac,  from  that  time, was  completely 
forgotten.  Since  Haller,  all  authors 
who  have  spoken  of  vomiting,  either  in 
general  treatises  Or  a  Ox-professional 
Wpy Jiaye  vie w^d  its  phenomena  as 

°f  the  contrac¬ 
tility  of  the  stomach ;  the  abdominal 
muscles, and  diaphragm, only  contribut¬ 
ing  towards  it  in  an  accessory  manner. 
The  arguments  of  Lieutand,  and  the 
experiments  of  Haller  and  Wepfer,  are 
then  at  once  the  cause  of  the  discredit 
into  which  the  opinions  of  Chirac  have 
fallen,  and  the  foundation  of  the  pre¬ 
set  doctrine  of  vomiting.  But,  if  for 
a  moment  we  divest  ourselves  of  the 
favourable  prejudice  which  an  opinion 
supported  by  Haller  so  necessarily  in¬ 
spire?,  we  will  not,  it  appears  to  me, 
be. able  to  hinder  ourselves  from  re¬ 
marking  that,  the  arguments  of  Lieu¬ 
tand  against  the  doctrine  of  Chirac, 
however  pressing  they  may  appear, 
not  being  supported  by  experiments, 
are  only  pure  speculative  theories 
which  are  absolutely  of  no  avail  against 
facts. 

In  my  opinion  then,  we  shall  no 
longer  be  able  to  dissemble,  that  all 
the  inductions  drawn  from  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Haller,  on  the  irritability  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  furnish  but 
very  dissatisfactory  proofs  for  or  against 
the  present  doctrine  of  vomiting;  for, 
they  may  well  cause  us  to  suspect,  but 
they  do  not  demonstrate  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  stomach  during  the  act  of 
vomiting.  Let  then  the  two  experi¬ 
ments  of  Haller,  and  those  of  Wepfer, 
remain.  Now,  Haller’s  two  experi- 
ments  are  far  from  bearing  the  stamp 
of  precision  and  exactitude,  which  cha¬ 
racterise  the  works  of  this  celebrated 
man.  The  most  important  circum¬ 
stances  are  omitted  ;  every  thing  is  li¬ 
mited  to  the  following  words;  viz. — 
sed  apparuerunt  preeterea  subitce ,  velie- 
mentissimcB ,  repetitce  succussioncs ,  ut 
facies  anterior  ad  post erior emaccederet 
These  two  experiments  then  do  not 
prove  much,  and  if  we  absolutely  wish¬ 
ed  to  deduce  consequences  from  them, 
it  appears  to  me  they  would  rather 


coin  tradict/ r  tjfg i&etthi 
trine  of  vomiting;  Lorthokuddertand 
peated  shocks  by  whicn:thte4^wabh 
flattened*  frermeits'  s oped b&ftf 
fertor  surface,  towards  the  pbsterrO^^ 
are  much  rather  the  effect  of  the  corf- 
traction  of  the  abdominal  parietes  than 
that  of  the  fibres  of  the  stomadgwhicb 
are  in  no  manner  disposed  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  flattening  of  the  surfaces »T 
Let  us  further  add,  that  in  a  great 
number  of  other  experiments,  Haller 
did  not  see  this  contractile  motion  at 
the  time  of  vomiting,  -  w  b9g89*iqmoo 
With  respect  to  the  experiments  Of 
Wepfer,  they  are,  in  my  opinion  con- 
demnable,  inasmuch  as  he  excited  vo¬ 
miting  with  poisonous  substances  given 
in  the  greatest  dose,  often  with  metal¬ 
lic  poisons ;  and,  it  is  well  known  that 
these  substances,  determine,  by  their 
chemical  action  upon  animal  matter,  a 
shrinking  which  should  have  been  care¬ 
fully  distinguished  from  the  peculiar 
contraction  of  the  stomach.  Besides, 
supposing  the  experiments  of  Haller 
and  Wepfer  to  be  favourable  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  doctrine  of  vomiting,  of  what  im¬ 
portance  are  five  or  six  experiments, 
to  establish  a  doctrine  in  Physiolo¬ 
gy,  a  science  in  which,  for  so  many 
reasons,  experiments  stand  in  Siich 
need  of  being  multiplied  ?  :  ofqru  o  q 

These  reflections,  which  I*  have  con¬ 
ceived  it  necessary  to  make  before  I 
commence  my  investigions,  have  served 
as  a  fresh  motive  for  giving  myself  «p 
to  them  with  all  the  care  which  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject  required.  All 
my  experiments  have  been  made  on 
dogs  and  cats,  which  are  very  fit  ani¬ 
mals  for  this  kind  of  research,  from  the 
facility  with  which  they  are  excited  to 
vomit.  My  first  experiment  was  made 
upon  an  adult  dog  about  fifteen  pounds 
weight,  which  I  caused  to  swallow  six 
grains  of  emetic  tartar.  I  waited  un¬ 
til  the  medicine  excited  nausea 
then  made  an  incision  in  the  linea  alba, 
and  introduced  my  finger  into  the  ca** 
vity  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  distin¬ 
guish  whether  the  stomach  contracted 
or  not.  At  each  nausea,  I  felt  my 
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fingork stircm gly  *t forced,  upwards  by 
faetyi&hicfe  i  down  %y)the 

diaphragm, -and  downwards  by;  the'  in- 
testi aesypressedby  the  abdominal  nras^ 
The  sto maeh  likewise  appeared 
to  me  to  be  compressed;  but,  instead  of 
feeling  it  contract,  it  seemed, on  thecon- 
tiarypohncrease  in  size.  The  nausea  ne¬ 
vertheless  observed  shorter  intervals, 
and  the  more  marked  efforts  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  vomiting,  shewed  themselves. 
umm  not  long  before  vomiting  itself 
came  on.  I  t  was  then  that  I  felt  my  finger 
compressed  with  a  force  really  extra¬ 
ordinary.  The  stomach  partly  emp¬ 
tied  itself  of  its  contents  ;  but  I  could 
distinguish  no  sensible  contraction  in 
it.  The  nausea  subsided  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  and  1  took  the  advantage  of 
this  suspense  to  enlarge  the  incision, 
that  I  might  more  easily  perceive  the 
stomach.  As  soon  as  the  incision  was 
extended,  the  stomach  came  into  view, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  force  itself  out 
of  the  abdomen;  but  which  I  opposed 
with  my  hand.  After  some  minutes 
had  elapsed,  vomiting  began  again ; 
and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  see¬ 
ing  the  stomach  fill  with  air  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  intervals  between  them 
were  less  distant.  It  was  impossible 
to  be  deceived  any  longer,  for  the  or¬ 
gan  tripled  at  least  its  size  ;  vomiting 
soon  succeeded  this  dilatation;  and, 
it  became  evident  to  every  one  present, 
that  the  stomach  had  been  compressed 
without  experiencing  the  least  con¬ 
traction  in  its  fibres,  it  soon  emptied 
itself  of  air  and  a  portion  of  aliment ; 
but  immediately  after  the  escape  of 
these,  it  became  flabby,  and  it  was  only 
after  some  moments  that,  shrinking 
upon  itself  by  degrees,  it  resumed 
nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  before 
vomiting.  It  was  not  long  before  a  third 
fit  of  vomiting  came  on,  and  we  saw 
the  same  series  of  phenomena  repro¬ 
duced  ;  the  entrance  of  the  air  and  the 
swelling  of  the  stomach  were  again 
sensibly  apparent. 

-iiiJaib  o*  jgrp0  continued.) 
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at  this  H ospital  in  a  caM  bf  A^fiefiHsln, 
by  Mr.  Brodle.  mfi^ch  pileh^ed 

at  the 
in  which 

An  incision  was  made  through  the:  in¬ 
teguments  and  cutaneous  muscle, along 
the  upper  edge  of  the  clavicle,  by 
which  means  the  vein  is  avoided.  The 
second  incision  having  divided  some 
small  arterial  branches,  a  short  tithe 
Was  occupied  in  securing  them.  The 
vessel  being  at  length  arrived  at  ahdi 
detached  from  its  connections,  the!  hW 
instrument  (of  which  ah  efigr0i,vm£ 
appeared  in  a  late  number  of  the  Me- 
dico-Chirurgical  andPhilosophichl  Ma¬ 
gazine,)  was  passed  round1  itfMd  tifh 
ligature  brought  through  in  the  man¬ 
ner  there  described,  with  the  greatest 
facility. 

The  man  was  in  the  operatingrooml  $ 
minutes.  On  Tuesday,  when  we  again 
visited  the  Hospital,  we  heard  that'  he 
had  been  restless,  and  had  had  several 
rigors.  His  pulse  quick  and  tongue 
furred.  The  arm  has  retained  its  na¬ 
tural  warmth,  but  no  pulse  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  sensible  in  the  radial  artery,  t lSV 

As  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  long  exposure  to  thev  air, 
sloughing  lias  taken  place, 
may  be  the  final  result, 
not  fail  to  notice,)  much  cce 
to  the  scientific  operator,^ 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Weiss, 

strument  afforded  such  decided  ad- 
vantage  nujttfqftx#  boe  noi.8i09iq lei: 

A  calculs  about  an  inch  in  lengthy 
and  in  the  thickest  part  half  an  inch  111 
circumference,  apparently  of  the  rfidl- 
berry  kind,  was  extract!® 
urethra  of  a  lad  aged  fourteen,  hy  Mt. 
G.  Ewbank;  its  cotiflh1ianci^dd^r  " 


urinary  pass a^§ * . 


swelling,  and 
The  boy  b  qs 

we  wd-esw 

our  readers  to  the  cased'  Sarah  Ud3|ei 
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in  Talbot’s  Ward.  It  is  a  fungus  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  which  two  years?  ago; 
when  a  tumor  on  the  right  heel  was 
dissected  out,  but  it  shortly  after  re¬ 
formed,  and  assumed  a  purplish  hue. 
In  the  course  of  six  months  many  spots 
of  the  same  color,  (very  like  echyino- 
ses)  made  their  appearance  on  various 
parts  of  the  body,  more  particularly  on 
the  inside  of  the  thigh  of  the  affected 
side,  where  they  are  in  a  large  cluster 
proceeding  an  inch  from  the  skin,  they 
all  feel  hard,  and  save  the  heel  and  a 
large  tumour  on  the  skin,  are  not  pain¬ 
ful.  The  discharge  from  the  heel  is 
very  foetid  ;  poultices  are  now  applied. 

LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

By  Sir  W.  Blizard,  last  week  an 
operation  for  strangulated  femoral 
hernia.  Patient  since  dead. 

By  amputa¬ 

tion  of  both  legs.  Subject  a  man  of 
colour. 


for  the  Cataract  bn  a  m ale ^nd  female. 

1 2th.  iVI r»1  Key  laid  "Ope#  the- ure** 
thra  to  divide  structure*  >i«PU'  case  Of 
retention  of  urinei  hcq  3 torn  orlt  lot 

12th.  Mr.  Lucas,  cancer  labii.  b 

ACCIDENTS.  -Ofllo 

Case  of  concussion  of  the  brain. 

A  Fracture  of  the  cervi-femoris. 

Fracture  of  the  clavicle  near  the 
acromion, 

_ 

Cesarian  Operation.  —  On Tues * 
day  se'nnight  this  operation  was  per¬ 
formed  on  a  woman  named  Rose 
M‘Convill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ne wry,  by 
Surgeon  Bell,  in  the  presence,  arid  by 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Morrison.  The 
woman  is  doing  as  well  as,  from  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances,  could  be 
expected. — Limerick ,  March  7th . 

The  circumstances  that  led  to ,  as  well 
as  the  results  of  this  tremendous  operation 
we  hope  shortly  to  be  enabled  to  lay  before 
our  readers. 


st.  Thomas’. 

March  12t/k 

By  Mr.  Aston  Key;  Operation  for 
strangulated  femoral  hernia,  which 
had  remained  unreduced  for  four 
weeks ;  the  patient  (a  female)  had  had 
no  stool  for  a  fortnight  previous  to  the 
operation,  the  symptoms  were  slight 
hiccup,  continual  vomiting,  &c.  The 
greater  part  of  the  strangulated  intes¬ 
tine  was  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  which 
of  course  was  not  returned, — an  arti¬ 
ficial  anus  was  attempted;  a  portion  of 
omentum  formed  part  of  the  hernia, 
the  sac  of  which,  formed  by  the  peri¬ 
toneum  gave  way.  The  patient  was  in 
such  a  weak  and  exhausted  state  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  administer  sti¬ 
muli  during  the  operation.  Death  en¬ 
sued  on  the  morning  following  at  half¬ 
past  eight  a.  m.  It  appeared  that 
rupture  of  the  intestine  had  taken 
place  before  the  operation,  and  that 
fbeees  had  escaped  into  the  sac. 

The  following  operations  also  took 
place  at  this  Hospital  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  week!  m,  _ ; u  ■  U 

1  llth.  By  Tkaveks,  operation 


HOOPING  COUGH. 

The  following  Cases  by  John  Webster, 
M.  D.  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London ;  Physician 
to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Sick  Chil¬ 
dren ,  fyc. ;  will  be  read  with  some  inte¬ 
rest ,  as  they  shew  the  marked  benefit  of 
the  praettee  recommended.  The  ratio 
medendi  in  all  being  to  remove  the  a  ffec¬ 
tion  of  the  head  commonly  met  with  in 
this  complaint ,  but  whether  primary  or 
secondary ,  it  remains  for  future  inves¬ 
tigation  to  establish.  t* 

Case  1. — Caroline  Harvey,  aet.  two 
years  and  two  months ;  28th  Novem- 
qer,  1822.  Has  been  ill  two  months. 
The  mother  says,  she  first  complained 
of  heaviness  and  pain  of  the  head, 
with  slight  fever  in  the  evening ;  the 
eyes  were  watery;  and  the  childfd||' 
not  sleep  well.  These  symptoms  (Sfe; 
tinued  about  fourteen  days,  when  the 
cough  and  hooping  first  began.  About 
a  fortnight  ago,  complained  Of  paiti. 
the  chest  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  have  continued  almd^t  faevl]| 
since.  The  cough  and  hooping  have 
been  very  severe  of  late ;  and  She  ba)§ 
been  very  light  headed,  and  often  deii- 
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rious  .atbaighto'  Seldom  sleeps  well;, 
has  lost  appetite  and  flesh  ;  never  has 
bled- at  the  nose  or  mouth ;  and  bowels 
are  for  the  most  part  naturally  opened. 
Has  lately  had  from  eight  to  ten  tits 
of  hooping  in  the  day-time,  and  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  during  the  night, 
particularly  towards  morning,  when 
she  has  frequently  from  three  to  five 
fits  in  succession,  which  exhausts  her 
very  much.  The  affection  of  the  head 
appears  to  have  increased  since  a  week 
or  two  ago.  Tongue  white  and  papu¬ 
lar;  thirst;  no  appetite;  and  she  is 
often  very  sick.  Has  used  a  great 
deal  of  medicine,  (quack,  as  well  as 
others,)  but  without  the  slightest  be¬ 
nefit  whatever;  according  to  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  statement,  the  child  got  worse, 
instead  of  better,  after  using  them. 
The  mother  cannot  account  for  the 
appearance  of  the  disease,  as  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  not,  after  the  most  strict  en¬ 
quiry,  been  disposed  to  catch  it  from 
any  other  child;  and  a  younger  sister, 
who  never  had  the  complaint,  but  who 
has  been  constantly  in  the  same  room, 
and  playing  with  her,  has  never  yet 
been  attacked  with  hooping-cough. 
Applicentur  Hirudines  duae  fronti.  R. 
Calomel,  gr.  ss. ;  Pulv.  Rhei,  gr.  ijss. ; 
Pulv.  Ipecacuanhse,  gr.  ss.  M.  ter  die 
sumendus. — 30th.  Leeches  bled  very 
well ;  scarcely  any  hooping,  but  cough 
no  better;  breathes  easier  ;  complains 
less  of  the  head ;  bowels  open,  motions 
very  dark  and  offensive  ;  is  feverish  at 
night;  tongue  cleaner;  no  appetite, 
still  thirsty  :  appears  more  lively.  Per- 
gat.  c.  Pulv.  u.  a  c.  Magnes.  gr.  j. 
loco  Calomel.  R.  Antimonii  Tartariz- 
ati,gr.  j.;  Theriacae,  Oxymellis  Scillse, 
aa  Tiij.:  Aquae  purse,  Jiv.  fiat  mist, 
coca.  min.  duo  2dis  horis  sumd. — 4th. 
Dec,  No  hooping,  very  slight  cough, 
quite  well,  discharged. — 22nd.  Has 
remained  free  from  the  disease  since 
discharge. 

Case  2. — Harriet  Harris,  set.  four 
years;  30th  November,  1822.  Has 
beep  affected  with  hooping-cough  for 
three  weeks ;  has  from  five  to  six  fits 
during  the  day,  and  about  twelve  in 


the  night;  coughs  up  blood,  red  and 
frothy;  tongue  white;  bowels  costive; 
belly  swelled.— R.  gr*  j.  5 

Pulv.  Rhei,  gr.  iijss. ;  Pulv.  Seillae,  gr. 

M.  ter  die.  Habeat  balneum  te¬ 
pid  urn,  o.  n. — 3d  Dec.  Hooping  not 
any  better,  had  twelve  fits  during  last 
night;  stills  spits  blood;  complains 
of  pain  of  stomach  ;  bowels  open.  Ap¬ 
plicentur  Hirudines  duae  fronti.  Pergat 
c.  Pulv.  u.  a.  c.  Magnesise  gr.  j.  loco 
Calomel.  —7th.  Has  had  six  fits  of 
hooping  since  yesterday.  An  erup¬ 
tion,  somewhat  like  measles,  appeared 
on  the  skin  this  morning  ;  bowels  cos¬ 
tive,  motions  dark  and  knotty;  tongue 
dry  and  furred ;  thirst ;  urine  red  co¬ 
loured  and  plentiful.  R.  Pulv.  Jalapee. 
gr.  iijss. ;  Potassse  Supertartritis,  gr. 
vjss.  M.  mane  et  vesp.  sumendus.  R, 
Infusi  Rosse,  5SS.;  Magnes.  Sulphacis, 
gss.  M.  ter  die.  Repetatur  balneum 
tepidum  mane  et  vespere.— Scarcely 
hoops  any;  head  and  skin  feel  very 
hot:  eyes  appear  hydrocephalic;  oc¬ 
casional  delirium;  pulse  140;  bowels 
costive,  motions  black,  knotty,  and 
offensive ;  urine  high  coloured  and 
scanty;  screams  frequently;  and  is 
always  very  restless.  R.  Calomel,  gr, 
ss ;  Pulv.  Rhei,  gr.  ijss. ;  Pulv.  fol. 
Digitalis,  gr.  M.  4  ter  in  die  su¬ 
mendus.  Pergat  c.  haust.  u.  a.  add. 
Spirit.  iEtheris  Nitrici,  gt.  xx.  Repe- 
tantur  balnea  u.  a. — 12th.  Hooping 
not  so  severe  nor  frequent :  pulse  140; 
skin  hot:  does  not  scream  so  frequent¬ 
ly  ;  bowels  open ;  eyes  more  clear; 
eruption  still  apparent,  Applicentur 
Emplayst.  lyttae  nuchae.  Pergat.  cum 
medicamentis  et  balneis  u.  a. — 14th, 
Eruption  quite  gone;  hoops  oftener 
than  before, — twelve  times  since  yes¬ 
terday  ;  fever  less  violent ;  otherwise 
much  better.  Applicentur  Hirudines 
duae  fronti.  Pergat.  e.  haust.  u.  a. 
inter,  alia. — 17th.  Leech-bites  bled 
very  well;  has  hooped  only  six  times 
since  the  14th;  head  less  painful,  not 
so  drowsy;  bowels  open ;  scarcely  any 
fever ;  picks  her  nose  frequently,  ^ 
Case  3. — Edward  Harris,  aet  one 
year  and,  two  months,  (brother  of  the 
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preceding  patien t ;)  12 th  Becembe r , 
1822.  Has  been  ill  of  hooping-cough 
three  weefes.  Hoops  general  1  y  three 
times  in  the  day,  and  about  six  times 
during  the  night ;  eves  appear  heavy, 
full  of  tears,  and  slightly  inflamed ; 
bowels  costive ;  is  feverish  and  thirsty. 
Bled  at  the  nose  about  a  week  ago. 
Applicentur  Hirudines  duse  fronti.  R. 
Calomel,  gr.  ss. ;  Pulv.  Rhei,  gr.  ijss.; 
Pulv.  Ipecacuanhse,  gr.  ss.  M.  ter  die 
sumendus. — 14th.  Leeches  bled  free¬ 
ly;  has  not  hooped  any  since  yester¬ 
day  morning;  appeals  more  lively, 
and  eyes  are  less  inflamed :  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  discharge  of  matter  from  the 
ears;  bowels  regular.  R.  Infus.  Ro- 
sse,  fiv.;  Magnes.  Sulphatis,  ^iv. ; 
Oxymellis  Scillse,  ^vj.  M.  coch.  mod. 
ter  die  sumendus.  —  17th.  Has  not 
hooped  at  all  since  the  13th;  only  a 
slight  cough  remains;  no  fever;  bowels 
open ;  discharge  from  the  ears  still 
continues.  Pergat.  cum  mistura  u.a. 

• — 22nd.  No  return  of  the  disease. 
—Well. 

Case  4. — Sarah  Bewick,  set.  six 
years;  12th  December,  1822.  Has 
been  ill  of  hooping-cough  eight  weeks. 
Has  about  twenty-four  fits  during  the 
day,  and  hoops  almost  constantly  at 
night;  brings  up  blood  with  phlegm 
during  the  attacks  of  her  complaint, 
and  passed  some  blood  by  stool  last 
night.  Bowels,  formerly  costive,  now 
open  by  medicine.  Complains  of  pain 
of  the  head;  is  always  very  drowsy, 
and  inclined  to  sleep,  and  is  very  fe¬ 
verish  at  night.  Is  of  a  full  florid  habit 
of  body,  and  is  very  stout  for  her  age. 
Applicentur  Hirudines  tres  fronti.  R. 
Calomel,  gr.  j. ;  Pulv.  Rhei,  gr.  iij. . 
Pulv.  Ipecac,  gr.  ss.  M.  ter  die  su¬ 
mendus. — 14th.  Leeches  bled  well ; 
has  less  pain  of  head,  and  is  not  so 
drowsy;  hooping  and  cough  as  before, 
and  as  frequent;  she  is  often  sick; 
tongue  white;  bowels  open;  thirst 
and  fever  diminished;  complains  of 
oppression  at  the  chest ;  has  not  passed 
any  more  blood  since  admission.  R. 
Oxymellis  Scillae,  giv. ;  Tincturse  Di¬ 
gitally  gtL  xyj;  j  Aquse  purse,  Jiv.  fiat 


mi  stura  cirj  a®  cochle  aTet4t4  Jflroris  g-u- 
raendum.  SR.  MagnesisS^ge 
Rhei,  gr.  iv.  M.  mane  et  tfe^pere^ 
16th.  General  health  improven ;  hoop* 
ed  twenty  times  yesterday,  from  six 
a.  m.  to  six  p.  m.,  but  the  fits  were  not 
so  severe  or  loud  as  before  ;  not  so 
sick,  though  she  still  vomits ;  bowels 
open ;  appetite  better ;  breathing  much 
easier,  but  has  still  fever  at  night. 
Applicentur  Hirudines  dusefFonti.  Re- 
petatur  Pulv.  ut  12ma.  ter  die.  Int. 
mistura. — 19th.  Leeches  bled  well ; 
cough  continues  bad  at  night,  but  it  is 
not  always  accompanied  with  a  tit  of 
hooping,  as  was  constantly  the  case 
before;  hooped  sixteen  times  yester¬ 
day,  from  six  a.  m,  to  six  p.  m.,  and 
much  oftener  at  night;  no  head*ache 
or  drowsiness  ;  tongue  clean;  bowels 
open;  breathing  natural,  and  feels  no 
oppression  at  the  chest;  appetite  im¬ 
proved,  and  feels  much  better  in  every 
respect.  R.  Infusi  Rosse,  ^iv. :  Oxy¬ 
mellis  Scillse,  3 iij.;  Magnes.  Sulphatis, 
3'iv.  M.  fiat  mist,  cujus  cochleare  4tis 
horis  sumendum. — 21st.  Hooped  yes¬ 
terday  eighteen  times,  from  six  a.  m. 
to  six  p.  m.,  and  coughed  seven  times; 
bowels  open;  is  quite  lively  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  sleeps  much  better  than  for¬ 
merly,  being  less  frequently  disturbed 
with  the  hooping  at  night:  no  other 
complaint.  Applicentur  Hirudines 
duse  fronti.  Pergat,  cum  mistura  u.a. 
-—24th.  Only  one  leech  bit,  which  bled 
very  little.  Hooping  no  better,  and 
cough  is  very  troublesome;  vomits  fre¬ 
quently.  Applicentur  Hirudines  duse 
pone  aures.  R.  Calomel,  gr.j.;  Pulv. 
Rhei,  gr.  iv. ;  Pulv.  Ipecacuanha,  gr; 
ss.  M.  bis  die  sumendus. — 26th,  1  p.m. 
Leeches  bled  profusely ;  has  only  had 
twelve  fits  of  hooping  since  yesterday 
morning  at  six  till  now ;  cough  much 
better;  no  fever ;  quite  welbin  other 
respects.  Applicentur  Hirudo  fronti. 
Pergat.  cumpulvere  u.  a. — 28  th .  *  Leech 
bit  well,  and  bled  freely;  no  hooping 
whatever  since ;  is  quite  free  froth 
complaint.  Intermittantur  medicaraen- 
ta. — 31st.  Discharged  cured.-¥?ib@t4 
January,  1823.  Continues  welL  fig 
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^}AREi5i*£$>Jamefe  Anderson;  set*  one 
yeatf  and  eight  months^  12th  Deeem* 
ber*>T&2£.  idHassbeeMill  of  hooping- 
cough  seven  days;  Hoops  about  twelve 
times  during  the  day,  and  very  often  at 
night;  eyes  watery,  and  he  appears 
drowsy  ;  foehd  feels  heavy  to  the  mo¬ 
ther  ;dgreat  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
is  oppressed  at  the  chest ;  bowels  very 
costive,  and  is  very  feverish  at  night. 
Applicentur  Hirudines  duoe  fronti,  ft. 
Calomel,  gr.  j. ;  Pulv.  Rhei,  gr.  ijss. ; 
Pulv.  Scillee,  gr.  |  M.  ter  die  sumen- 
dus. — »14th.  Leeches  were,  by  mistake 
applied  on  the  temples,  but  they  bled 
very  well ;  has  great-  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  suffers  much  from  op¬ 
pression  at  the  chest ;  coughs  very  fre¬ 
quently,  but  has  not  hooped  above 
dour  times  since  yesterday  morning 
till  now.  Applicentur  Emplast.  lyttse 
sterno.  ft.  Infusi  Rosee,  'fiv.;  Oxy- 
mellis  Scillse,  3V.;  Magnesise  Sulpha- 
tvs,  3'iv.  Fiat  mistura,  cujus  cochleare 
modicum  6tis  horis  sumendum.  Per¬ 
gat.  pulv.  c.  u.a.  c.  Magn.  gr.  j.  loco 
Calomel. — 17th.  Cough  still  very  trou¬ 
blesome  ;  has  only  hooped  three  times 
since  yesterday;  head  much  better, 
and  less  red  and  watery ;  pectoral 
symptoms  better,  but  fever  consider¬ 
able;  bowels  open.  Applicentur  Hi- 
rudo  fronti,  Pergat.  cum  mistura  u.a. 
ft.  Potassae  Nitratis,  Pulv.  Rhei,  aa  gr. 
ijss. ;  Pulv.  Ipecacuanhee,  gr.  ss.  M. 
bis  die  sumendus. — 25th.  Leech  bled 
well  on  the  17th  ;  scarcely  hooped  any 
afterwards,  and  none  since  the  21st 
instant.  Cough  almost  gone  ;  bowels 
open;  otherwise  well.  Inter,  medica- 
menta. — 27th.  No  complaint;  dis¬ 
charged. 

Case  6. — Thomas  Cole,  set,  seven 
years;  17th  December,  1822.  Had 
hooping-cough  last  summer,  for  up¬ 
wards  of  three  months ;  at  the  end  of 
which  period  (in  August,)  he  became 
a  patient  at  the  Infirmary,  the  disease 
being  still  very  violent  and  frequent. 
Three  leeches  were  ordered  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  forehead,  which  bled  pro¬ 
fusely,  and  a  purging  medicine  was 
given,  every  night  The  hooping  ceased 


almost  immediately  after  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  nor  did  it  ever  again 
return  ;  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  he 
was  discharged  free  from  complaint. 

Has  remained  quite  well  ever  since, 
till  about  a  week  ago,  when  he  began 
to  complain  of  pain  in  the  head  and 
frequent  cough,  but  he  has  not  been 
observed  to  hoop  until  within  these 
three  days.  The  fits  have  been  du¬ 
ring  that  time  most  violent,  recurring 
at  least  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  as 
well  in  the  day  as  during  the  night ; 
he  has  complained  also  of  constant 
pain  in  the  head  and  forehead. .  He 
gets  very  blue  in  the  face  after  a  fit, 
and  is,  by  the  mother’s  account;  fre¬ 
quently  convulsed.  Tongue  white  ; 
bowels  open  ;  vomits  frequently*  and 
is  very  restless  and  feverish  at  night. 
Has  bled  freely  at  the  nose  last  night, 
and  this  morning  appears  better, though 
the  hooping  still  remains  as  frequent 
and  severe  as  before.  Applicentur 
Hirudines  quatuor  fronti. — ft.  Calo¬ 
mel.  gr.  ss. :  Pulv.  Rhei,  gr.  ijss,;  Pulv. 
Scillae,  gr  -J  M.  ter  die  sumendus. — 
19th.  Leeches  bled  profusely  ]  has  not 
hooped  any  since:  head  feels  relieved; 


eyes  very  watery  and  swelled.  An 
eruption  appeared  on  the  skin  this 
morning,  distinct,  but  not  the  measles; 
cough  continues  very  frequent,  and  he 
is  feverish  at  night,  ft.  Infusi  Rosse, 
f  iv. ;  Oxymellis  Scillse,  gypgMagnes 
Sulphatis,  3’iv.  M.  cochl.  mod.;/ 
horis  sumend. — 21st. 


eruption  gone;  fever  not  so  violent; 
cough  troublesome;  bowels  open ; 
thirst ;  complains  of  pain  of  head,  arid 
feels  always  very  heavy,  and  inclined 
to  sleep;  appetite  moderate.  AppH- 
cen  tur  Emplast.  lyttee  nuchse.  Pergat 
cum  mist.  add.  Tinct.  Digitalis,  3ij*,-r 
24th.  Cough  better;  complains  of  con¬ 
stant  pain  on  the  right  side  of  the 
head ;  breathing  a  little  difficult,  and 
accompanied  with  wheezing,  but  feels 
no  pain  in  the  chest;  sleeps  much 
better,  and  eyes  are  more  clear.;  slight¬ 
ly  feverish  at  night,  and  is  very  weak. 
Pergat,  cum  mistura  add,  Vini  lpeca- 
cuanhee,  3»ij.  loco  Tinct*  Digitalis 
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26th.  Cough  very  frequent;  pain  of 
head  as  before,  but  his  spirits  are  bet¬ 
ter,  and  the  appetite  improves.  Per- 
gat,  Cum  mist. — 28th.  Cough  very 
troublesome ;  pain  of  head  better ; 
slight  accession  of  fever  in  the  evening, 
and  feels  weak  and  exhausted.  R. 
Pulv.  Cirichonse,  Sodae  Carbonatis,  aa 
gr.  iij-.M..  ,ter  die  su  mend  us.  R. 
Mist,  Theriacee,  jij.  pro  re  nata  inter. 
alia.-^2d  January,  1823.  Scarcely  any 
complaint ;  improves  daily.  Pergat. 
cum  medicamentis,  u.a. — 6th.  Conva¬ 
lescent;  discharged. 

PROVINCIAL  MONUMENT  TO  DR. 

JENNER. 

At  a  numerous  meeting  of  Medical 
Gentlemen,  held  at  the  King's  Head, 
Glocester,  the  22nd  day  of  February, 
1823,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  best  means  of  testi¬ 
fying  their  respect  for  the  memory  of 
their  lamented  countryman  Dr.  Jen- 
ner;-r-Dr.  Baron  having  been  first 
called  to  the  chair ; — The  following 
Resolutions,  proposed  by  Dr.  Newell, 
seconded  by  J.  Shrapnell,  Esq.  were 
unanimously  adopted  : 

1st. — That  the  transcendent  disco¬ 
very  of  Vaccination  demands  from  this 
meeting  an  expression  of  the  highest 
admiration:  while  the  genius,  the  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  caution  that  guided  its 
great  author  in  his  enquiries,  and  the 
candour  and  disinterestedness  with 
which  he  communicated  the  result  of 
it  to  the  world,  for  ever  entitle  him  to 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  2nd. — That  in  order  to 
express  our  sense  of  his  merits,  a  sub¬ 
scription  be  entered  into,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  3rd. — That,  though  we,  as 
medical  men,  have  deemed  ourselves 
peculiarly  called  upon  to  come  forward 
on  this  occasion,  we  by  no  means  wish 
to  limit  subscriptions  to  persons  of 
our  own  profession,  but  rather  respect¬ 
fully  solicit  all  who  venerate  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  deceased,  to  give  their 
assistance,  that  a  memorial  worthy  of 
his  name  may  be  obtained.  4th,— That 


his  memorial  shall  bo  placed*®*  or*  tit: ar 
the  City  of  G 1  o c e s  t e r ,~  th2£fc ibg  tlie 
capital  of  the  county  whrSh^l^^b^ltf 
to  Dr.  Jenner,  and  not  far  distant;  from 
the  place  where  he  commenced  and 
perfected  his  enquiries*  respecting  vac¬ 
cination.  5. — That  this  measure  is 

becoming  and  expedient,  independent 
of  any  steps  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
adopted  by  parliament,  respecting  a 
national  monument  to  Dr.  Jenner.  6. 
-—That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
promote  the  object  of  this  meeting, 
by  opening  such  communications  with 
other  districts,  as  to  them  may  seem 
expedient.  7. — That  the  committee,;; 
do  for  the  present,  consist  of  all  pro¬ 
fessional  gentlemen  residing  within 
twenty  miles  of  Glocester,  the  same 
being  subscribers;  and  that  they  shall 
have  power  to  add  to  their  number 
such  other  subscribers  who  are  not  of 
the  profession, as  tothem  shall  seem  pro¬ 
per.  8. — That  as  soon  as  due  exertion: 
shall  have  been  made  in  this  cause, 
and  the  amount  of  subscriptions  as¬ 
certained,  a  general  meeting  of  the 
the  subscribers  shall  be  convened,  in 
order  to  determine  upon  the  most  suit¬ 
able  method  of  giving  full  and  lasting 
effect  to  the  object  which  has  this  day 
called  us  together.  9.— That  Messrs. 
Turner  and  Co.  be  requested  to  be  the 
Treasurer,  and  H.  J.  Shrapnell,  to  act 
as  Secretary.  10. — That  the  different 
Bankers  in  the  couutry  be  solicited  to 
receive  subscriptions,  and  transmit  the 
same  to  the  Treasurer.  11. — -That 

this  Meeting  do  adjourn  to  Thursday, 
the  3rd  of  April,  when  all  who  are 
friendly  to  the  measure  are  requested 
to  attend  at  1  o’clock  at  this  place.* 
12. — That  the  foregoing  resolutions, 
signed  by  the  chairman,  be  published5 

in  the  Glocester  and  Cheltenham  Pa- 

. 

pers,  and  in  such  others  as  the  Com- 
mitte  shall  think  fit. 

J.  Baron,  M.  D.  the  Chairman  hay¬ 
ing  left  the  Chair,—-/  *  *>»*<?* 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  this 
Meeting  do  express  their  thanks  to 
Dr.  Baron,  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  at  the 

*  *  .  ' 
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Rankitig  JhinOsi  Esdaile,  and 

Co<,  and Mes^rs^Dr  ummond  and  Co.,  Lon- 

^  “1<5! ssrs’  Tu™er  and  M°rris’ 

aN.;b.  ItivoiiliJ  further  the  above  purpose 
medical  gentleman  would  collect  sub- 
scjriptioms  from  liis  professional  brethren,  or 
others.  In  hispivit  immediate  neighbourhood, 
transmitting  the  same  to  either  of  the  above 
banks,  with  the  names  of  the  subscribers. 

■  ad  vam  bagod  ai  n  dot.d'w 
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MELANGE- 


BILLS  OF  MORTALITY, 

From  December  12,  1821,  to  Dec.  11,  1822. 

liiiw  gnoiiBDi  - 

DISEASES. 

Abscess  , ;•  . . 

Apoplexy  , 


««•••••• 


107 
206 

Asthma  . . . . . . .  535 

Bedridden  . .  1 

Cancer .....  •  •  t  ••*•••  ••••  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  *  82 

Chilbed . . .  191 

Consumption  ...................... 3608 

Convulsions  . . 2929 

Croup  . .  « . 100 

Diabetes  ........... • • .............  3 

Dropsy ...... « • « ... ................  8o  1 

Dropsy  in  the  Brain  . . 324 

Dropsy  in  the  Chest .  86 

Dysentery  . , . . .  4 

Epilepsy . 2 

Eruptive  Disease  . . 6 

Erysipelas,  or  Saint  Anthony’s  Fire  •  17 

Fever  . . ..1104 

Fever  (Typhus) .  17 

Fistula. .........  . . . 6 

Flux*.,;.. ...» . 6 

Gout . 41 

Haemorrhage .  31 

Hooping-Cough . 757 

Inflammation  . , . . . 1308 

Inflammation  of  the  Liver . . .  61 

Insanity  . . 218 

Jaundice . . . Ill 

Measles  . 712 

Mortification  . .  159 

Old  Age  and  Debility . . . 2601 

Palsy  . 169 


Rheumatism 


8 


CASUALTIES. 

Broken  Limbs . . .  1 

Burnt  .....  v  ..  * ...  arfe*  Jbijfifc  ,!i  I 

D  i  o  wn  ed  « a .  1)3, 
Excessive  Drinking  . . . . ,  4 

8; 


..-.io'Aob 

•  •444(.C 


Executed ~  «.«.«. .«.«•« v. 

Found  Dead  . . . . .  6 

Fractu i ed  .a.....*.......*...,....  2 

Killed  by  Falls  and  other  Accidents 


f**3^  in.  .. 

..  84 

..  4 


Murdered  . . 

O verl aid  .... ... ....... . ..... ...  . • 1 

Poisoned  « .  4  *. .......  •  ««».•*  4. ... . .  .1 ..  3 

Scalded  ................ . « ...... •  •  .  7 

Suicide...... . . . .  33 

Strangled. 


Suffocated  . .  3 

Total  of  Casualties . .  . . .  288 

CHRISTENED. 

Males . 11968  l  In  all  23373 

Females . 11405  $  ln  all> 

BURIED. 

Males 9483 


Iff 


Rupture  . 44 

Scrofula  ............... . 7 

Small-pox  . . 604 

Sore  Throat  or  Quinsey  . 5 

Spasm  55 

Still-born  '• . ....... . .  667 

Stone  16 

Stoppage  in  the  Stomach  ...»••••...•  16 

Suddenly  ..»•••••.  220 

Teething  472 

Thrush . *  . . . . . . 102 

1  enereal  ■£,«.*  * . »»».».»......»«•  7 

H  orms ...... ....... ........  3 

Total  of  Diseases . . 18577 


ten  b  7 A  . 

Females . 93sM  In  all,  4886S:  ;; 

Whereof  have  died, 

Under  Two  Years  of  Age . . . .  U.  .4605  1 

Between  Two  and  Five . . . . .  .12033 

Five  and  Ten . . . . . ... .  932 

Ten  and  Twenty . 649 

Twenty  and  Thirty  •  •  •  • . .  1348 

Thirty  and  F orty  . . . .  1905 

Forty  and  Fifty  . . . . .  1995  TJ 

Fifty  and  Sixty  . . .1826 

Sixty  and  Seventy . 1562 

Seventy  and  Eighty  . . 1224 

Eighty  and  Ninety . 680 

Ninety  and  a  Hundred,  104 

A  Hundred  .  . . . I 

A  Hundred  and  One . 1 

A  Hundred  and  Two . . . 

A  Hundred  and  Eight  . . . 

Increased  in  the  Burials  this  Year,  414. 

On  the  use  of  Iodine. — Iodine  has  for  some 
time  past  been  frequently  employed  by  the 
medical  practitioners  of  this  place,  particu¬ 
larly  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  mountain¬ 
ous  district  of  country,  situated  a  few  miles 
from  Cologne,  where  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  of  goitre  are  met  with.  I  have, 
along  with  others,  tried  its  medical  effects, 
particularly  in  the  cases  of  two  sisters;  the 
one  sixteen,  the  other  eighteen  years  old ; 
the  former  of  whom  was  affected  with  fa 
small  tumor  of  the  bronchocele  kind,  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  thyroid  gland ;  the 
other  had  a  chronic  tumor,  of  much  greater 
magnitude,  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
neck ;  the  swellings  in  both  instances  were 
hard,  and  quite  free  from  pain.  After  the 
use  of  the  iodine  for  a  fortnight,  consider¬ 
able  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumors 

. .  •*,'*!>■  ■  44  J)  • 1  »  ■  - - - 

*  There  have  been  executed  iu  Liondou  audthe 
county  of Surrey, 21;  of  which  rtumbeT,  S  only  h&ve 
been  reported  to  be  buried  within  the  Brill#  of 
Mortality. 
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was  already  observed.  During  that  time 
the  patients  had  only  employed  the  Ungt. 
Hydriodin.  made  thus: — R.  Axung.  pore. 
3  jss.  et  Kali  Hydriodinicum,  3SS.  M.  et 
fiat  ungt.  Of  this  ointment,  about  the  size 
of  a  hazel-nut  was  rubbed  in  on  the  swell¬ 
ing  every  evening ;  the  iodine  not  being  at 
all  exhibited  internally.  At  the  present 
moment,  they  still  continue  the  use  of  the 
ointment ;  and  I  do  not  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  doubt  but  that  the  tumors  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  without  leaving  the  smallest  trace  of 
them,  since  they  are  already  of  very  incon¬ 
siderable  size.  During  the  employment  of 
this  application,  the  patients  were  not  affect¬ 
ed  with  any  particular  symptom,  with  the 
exception  of  the  youngest  of  the  two,  who, 
about  the  sixth  day  after  she  began  the  ap¬ 
plication,  complained  of  slight  pains  in  the 
tumor;  but  these  entirely  disappeared  in 
two  days  afterwards,  the  use  of  the  oint¬ 
ment  remaining  uninterrupted.  Since  then 
they  have  not  returned.—  (Extract  of  a 
Letter  from,  Dr.  Gunther,  of  Cologne ,  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Medicinisch  Chirurgische  Zei- 
tung  ;  1st  August,  1822.) 

Hunterian  Society. — The  following  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Society  were  on  the  5th  ultimo 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President ,  Benjamin  Robinson,  M.  D. 
Vice-Presidents,  William  Babington,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  Si,  H.  Lidderdale,  M.  D.,  Sir  William 
Blizard,  F.  R.  S.,  Benjamin  Travers,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  Treasurer ,  B.  Robinson,  M.  D. 
Secretaries ,  J.  T.  Conquest,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S. 
William  Cooke,  Esq.  Council ,  Thomas  Cal¬ 
laway,  Esq.,  W.  D.  Cordell,  Esq.,  JohnDun- 
stan,  Esq.  F.  L.,  S.  H.  Greenwood,  Esq., 
John  Wlnstone,  Esq.,  H.  Hawkins,  Esq., 
J.  C.  Knight,  Esq.,  Lewis  Leese,  Esq.,  Eu¬ 
sebius  A.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  J.  Miles,  Esq.,  B.C. 
Peirce,  M.  D.,  J.  Roberts,  Esq. 

On  the  following  day  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Society  dined  together  at  the 
London  Tavern,  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Ro¬ 
binson  took  the  chair.  The  report  of  the 
progress  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  state  of 
its  finances,  is  encouraging. 


OBITUARY. 

'  On  26th  December  last,  at  Malta,  Stephen 
Gainsford,  Esq.  Surgeon  in  the  Ordinance 
Medical  Department. 
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A  new  view  of  the  Infection  of  Scarlet 
Fever,  &c.  By  W.  M’Michael,  Esq.  8vo. 
price  5  s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Bath  Waters 
&c.  By  J.  H.  Sprey.  8vo.  price  13s. 

History  of  the  Method  and  Cure  of  Epi¬ 
lepsy.  By  John  Cook,  M.  D.  Price  15s.^ 

Thoughts  on  the  present  Character  and 
Constitution  of  the  Medical  Profession.  By 
T.  C.  Spur,  M.  D.  8vo.  price  5s.  <5d. 


Advice  to  Young  Mothers  on  the  Phy¬ 
sical  Education  of  Children.  By  a  Grand¬ 
mother.  12mo. 

BOOKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

The  Second  Edition  of  Sir  A.  Cooper’s 
work  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures,  will 
be  published  in  a  few  days. 

A  Treatise  on  Mental  Derangement,  be¬ 
ing  the  Substance  of  the  Gulstonian  Lec¬ 
tures,  delivered  in  the  Royal  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians,  in  May  1822.  By  Francis  Willis, 
M.  D.  One  Vol.  8vo. 

Dr.  Pring,  of  Bath,  has  in  the  Press,  an 
Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Pathology, 
and  of  the  Treatment  of  Diseases. 

Translation  of  the  2nd  vol.  of  Magen- 
die’s  Physiology. 

Miss  Aikin  is  preparing  for  publication, 
A  Memoir  of  her  Father,  the  late  John 
Aikin,  M.  D.  together  with  a  selection  of 
such  of  his  Critical  Essays  and  Miscella¬ 
neous  Pieces  as  has  not  been  printed  before 
in  a  collective  form.  Improved  Editions  of 
the  most  popular  of  Dr.  Aikin’ s  works,  are 
also  preparing  for  the  Press,  under  the  care 
of  his  family. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  S.  from  Manchester  has  our  best  thanks 
for  the  communication  his  Letter  contains; 
but  before  we  send  any  of  his  remarks  to  the 
press ,  we  must  hear  from  him  again. 

We  thank  “  Ruminator”  for  his  able  com¬ 
ments  on  the  soi-disant  Reviewer,  but  we 
trust  he  will  so  profit  by  the  potion  we  have 
already  prescribed  him  ourselves ,  as  not  to 
stand  in  need  of  a  repetition  of  the  dose. 

Communications  are  received  from  D.  F., 
D.  and  L.,  which  we  shall  notice  in  due  course . 

The  extracts  promised  from  Guy’s  Will , 
are  unavoidably  postponed  for  our  next  num¬ 
ber. 

In  consequence  of  the  encreasing  sale  and 
Extensive  diffusion  of  the  Weekly  Medico- 
Chirurgical  and  Philosophical  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  Proprietors  have  expressed  their 
readiness  to  receive  Advertisements  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  profession  ;  e.g. 
purchases  and  disposals  of  practice  in  Town 
and  Country,  Sales  by  Auction,  Advertise¬ 
ments  of  New  Publications,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
For  further  particulars  on  this  subject  apply 
to  the  Publishers. 

All  Letters  &c.  (Post  Paid,)  addressed 
for  the  Editors,  at  the  Publisher’s,  &c. 
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Injuries  of  the  Spine . — From  Sir  A. 

Cooper’s  Work  on  Dislocations,  &c. 

Dislocations  of  the  spinal  column 
are  represented  by  some  authors  as  of 
frequent  occurrence  — but  Sir  Astley 
suspects  that  they  are  extremely  rare, 
as  he  has  never  seen  an  instance  of  the 
kind  unaccompanied  by  the  fracture 
of  the  bodies  or  processes  of  the  ver¬ 
tebrae.  He  does  not,  however,  deny 
the  possibility  of  dislocation,  especi¬ 
ally  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  the  arti¬ 
culating'  processes  of  which  are  placed 
more  obliquely  than  those  of  the  other 
vertebrae. 

The  effects  resulting-  from  violence 
done  to  the  spinal  chord  are  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  which  are  produced  by 
injuries  to  the  brain,  viz.  concussion, 
extravasation,  fracture,  fracture  with 
depression,  suppuration,  and  ulcera¬ 
tion. 

Concussion. — The  effect  of  this,  if 
in  a  severe  degree,  is  generally  para¬ 
lysis  of  the  parts  beneath  ;  the  person 
often  recovering,  in  a  gradual  manner, 
the  motion  and  sensation  of  the  parts. 
A  case  is  related,  where  cupping,  purg¬ 
ing,  and  instituting  a  drain  from  the 
back,  restored  a  severe  injury  of  this 
kind. 

Extravasation.  —  A  very  severe  blow 
upon  the  vertebrae  will  sometimes  pro¬ 
duce  extravasion  upon  the  spinal  chord 
but  more  frequently  upon  the  sheath 
in  which  it  is  contained.  Of  late 
years,  since  it  has  been  the  custom, 
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in  examining  dead  bodies,  to  saw  oft 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae, 
in  cases  of  severe  injury,  blood  has 
been,  several  times,  found  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  spinal  sheath,  and,  in  one 
instance,  upon  the  spinal  marrow,  just 
above  the  cauda  equina.  We  shall 
give  the  following  case  entire. 

“  Master  - — ~,  a  fine  youth  aged  twelve 
years, in  June  1814,  was  swinging  in  a  heavy 
wooden  swing,  and  just  commencing  the 
moving  forward,  was  caught  by  aline  which 
had  got  under  his  chin,  by  which  accident 
his  head  was  violently  strained,  and  the 
whole  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  ;  as  however, 
the  line  slipt  immediately  off,  he  thought  no 
more  of  it.  Subsequently  to  the  accident 
for  some  months,  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
pain  or  inconvenience,  but  his  school-fellows 
observed  he  was  less  active  than  usual;  in¬ 
stead  of  filling  up  his  time  by  play,  he  would 
be  lying  on  the  school  forms,  or  leaning  on 
a  style  or  gate,  when  in  the  fields.  They 
were  always  teasing  him  on  this  account, 
and,  at  last,  he  was  persuaded  himself,  that 
he  must  be  weaker  than  he  used  to  be. 
From  this  time  he  continued  to  decline  both 
in  strength  and  power.  About  the  middle  of 
May  following,  he  camb  to  London.  His 
complaints  were  occasional  pains  in  the 
head,  which  were  more  severe  and  frequent 
about  the  back  of  his  neck,  (where  a  blister 
had  been  applied  without  relief,)  and  down 
his  back.  The  muscles  at  the  back  of  the 
head  and  neck  were  stiff,  indurated,  and 
very  tender  to  external  pressure.  He  felt 
pain  in  moving  his  head  or  neck  in  any  di¬ 
rection;  added  to  these  symptoms,  there 
was  a  great  deficiency  in  the  voluntary 
powers  of  motion,  especially  in  the  limbs. 

“May  18th.— Two  setons  were  rhade  in 
the  neck,  and  he  was  ordered  various  medi¬ 
cine,  without  any  being  useful, 
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**  May  29th. — His  complaints  and  the  pa¬ 
ralytic  affection  of  his  limbs,  were  getting 
much  worse,  added  to  which,  he  felt  a  most 
vehement  hot  burning  pain  in  the  small  of 
his  back.  This,  by  the  next  day,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  sense  of  extreme  coldness  in 
the  same  part.  Some  time  after,  the  same 
pain  occurred  higher  up  in  the  back,  and 
then  disappeared.  Pulse,  and  heat,  natu¬ 
ral. 

“  June  3rd. — A  consultation  of  Dr.  Baillie 
Dr.  Pemberton,  Mr.  A.  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
Heaviside,  was  held,  and  the  application  of 
mercury  was  determined  on.  The  pil.  hydr. 
was  taken  for  a  few  days,  but  as  it  run  off 
by  the  bowels,  mercurial  frictions  were  con¬ 
sequently  preferred.  He  felt  his  limbs  get¬ 
ting  every  day  weaker, .but  hits  neck  was 
more  free  from  pain  when  movdd,  and  he 
was  more  capable  of  moving  it  by  his  own 
natural  efforts. 

•‘June  7th. — His  respiration  became  la¬ 
borious,  he  passed  a  bad  night,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  all  his  symptoms  increased,  and 
at  five  in  the  afternoon,  he  expired. 

“  Examination. — The  whole  contents  of 
the  head  were  carefully  examined,  and  found 
perfectly  healthy  ;  but  upon  sawing  out  the 
posterior  parts  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  the 
theca  vertebralis  was  found  overflowed  with 
blood,  which  was  effused  between  the  theca 
and  the  enclosing  canals  of  bone.  The  dis¬ 
section  being  further  prosecuted,  this  effu¬ 
sion  extended  from  the  first  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  to  the  second  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
both  included. 

“  The  preparation  only  shews  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  effused  blood  which  had  be 
come  coagulated  on  the  theca,  as  much  of  it 
escaped  in  the  act  of  removal,  if  being  fluid. 

The  particulars  of  the  above  were 
obtained  from  Mr.  Heaviside,  whose 
splendid  museum  is  ever  found  open 
for  the  good  of  the  profession. 

Fracture  of  the  Spine. — These  acci¬ 
dents,  even  when  the  bones  retain  their 
situation,  produce  very  extraordinary 
symptoms,  by  admitting  unnatural  va¬ 
riations  in  the  positions  of  the  spinal 
column.  When  there  is  fracture  with 
displacement,  the  symptoms  differ  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  seat  of  the  fracture. 
These  injuries  our  author  divides  into 
two  classes. —  1st,  those  which  occur 
above  the  third  cervical  vertebra— and 
2dly,  where  the  injury  is  below  that 
bone.  In  th e  first  class,  the  accident 
is  almost  always  fatal,  if  the  displace¬ 
ment  be  to  thg.  usual  extent.  Death, 
in  the  second  clcfcss,  occurs  at  various 


periods  after  the  injury.  The  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  phrenic  nerve  taking  its 
origin  from  the  3d  and  4th  cervical 
pair,  is  the  cause  of  this  difference.  If 
the  lumbar  vertebrse  be  displaced,  the 
lower  extremities  are  rendered  com¬ 
pletely  insensible — the  power  of  vo¬ 
lition  is  completely  destroyed — the 
sphincter  ani  loses  its  function,  and 
the  faeces  are  passed  involuntarily. 
The  bladder  is  unable  to  contract,  and 
the  urine  is  retained  till  drawn  off  by 
the  catheter.  Nevertheless,  the  circu¬ 
lation  goes  on,  though  somewhat  more 
languidly,  and  inflammation  can  be 
raised  by  blisters.  It  is  curious,  that 
priapism  is  a  common  phenomena  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances.  In  general, 
in  fractures  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae, 
patients  die  in  a  month  or  six  weeks 
after  the  injury.  In  fractures  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae,  the  symptoms  are 
nearly  similar ;  but  the  paralysis  ex¬ 
tends  higher,  and  the  abdomen  be¬ 
comes  greatly  inflated,  from  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  nervous  energy.  Death  soon¬ 
er  takes  place  here,  than  in  lumbar 
fracture — the  patient  usually  sinking 
in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  “The 
period  of  existence  is  short  or  pro¬ 
tracted,  as  the  injury  is  near  or  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  as 
the  displacement  is  slight  or  consider¬ 
able,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  injury 
the  spinal  marrow  has  sustained.” 

“  Fractures  at  the  cervical  vertebrae  below 
the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  produce 
paralysis  of  the  arms,  as  well  as  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body ;  but  this  paralysis  is  sel¬ 
dom  complete ;  if  it  occurs  at  the  sixth  or 
seventh  vertebra,  the  patient  has  some  feel¬ 
ing  and  powers  of  motion,  but  if  at  the  fifth, 
little  or  none  ;  sometimes  one  arm  is  much 
more  affected  than  the  other  when  the  frac¬ 
ture  is  oblique,  and  the  axillary  plexus  of 
nerves  is  consequently,  partially  influenced. 
Respiration  is  in  these  cases,  difficult,  and 
performed  wholly  by  the  diaphragm,  the 
power  of  the  intercostal  muscles  being  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  accident.  The  abdomen  is 
also  tumid  from  flatulency,  as  when  the  dor¬ 
sal  vertebrae  have  sustained  injury.  The 
other  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  fractures 
ofjthe  vertebrae  below  the  cervical,  as  regards 
the  lower  extremities,  the  bladder,  and  the 
sphincter  ani.  Death  ensues  in  these  cases 
in  from  three  to  seven  days,  as  it  is  seated 
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In  tire  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  vertebra.  1  have 
scarcely  knoxvn  the  subject  of  this  injury  to 
Jive  beyond  a  week,  and  but  rarely  to  die 
on  the  second  day,  although  they  sometimes 
do  if  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  has  sustained 
the  injury.  I  have  already  stated,  that  in 
fractures  and  displacements  above  the  fourth 
cervical  vertebra,  death  instantaneously  fol¬ 
lows.” 

In  the  dissection  of  these  cases, 
the  spinous  process  of  the  displaced 
vertebra  is  depressed — the  articular 
processes  are  fractured — the  body  of 
the  vertebra  is  broken  through — but, 
it  rarely  happens,  that  the  displace¬ 
ment  and  separation  occur  at  the  in- 
tervetebral  substance.  The  body  of 
the  vertebra  is  usually  advanced  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch — between  the 
vertebrse  and  the  sheath  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  blood  is  extravasated ;  and, 
frequently,  there  is  extravasation  of 
blood  on  the  spinal  chord  itself.  The 
spinal  marrow  is  compressed  and 
bruised  in  slight  displacements,  and  is 
torn  through  when  the  injury  has  been 
very  extensive,  the  dura  matral  cover¬ 
ing  remaining  entire.  A  bulb  is  formed 
at  each  end  of  the  lacerated  spinal 
marrow,  which  laceration  is  usually 
produced  by  the  bony  arch  of  the  spi¬ 
nous  processes.  A  very  interesting 
case  is  related,  from  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Harrold,  of  Cheshunt,  where  the 
spine  was  broken  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  dorsal,  or  beginning  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae.  The  principle  on  which  Mr. 
Harrold  proceeded,  was  to  produce 
union  of  the  bones  by  preserving  the 
spine  in  perfect  rest;  to  effect  which, 
the  patient  was  put  into  a  fracture 
bed,  where  he  had  the  means  of  eva¬ 
cuating  the  bowels  without  disturbance. 
The  urine  was  drawn  off  daily  by  the 
catheter,  for  several  weeks,  after  which 
he  was  able  to  retain  and  discharge  it 
when  he  pleased.  At  the  end  of  six 
months,  the  following  was  the  report 
of  his  health.  His  back  straight,  flexi¬ 
ble,  and  apparently  as  strong  as  ever 
— retains  and  discharges  his  urine— 
has  a  stool  once  in  three  or  four  days 
—health  and  spirits  good — but  no 
sensation  or  voluntary  motion  in  the 


lower  extremities.  He  died  in  twelve 
mouths  from  the  accident,  owing  to  a 
sore  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
and  disease  of  the  bone.  Sir  Astley 
examined  the  body  with  great  care, 
and  the  preparation  is  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  College.  The  bodies 
of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  verte¬ 
brse  had  been  fractured — the  first  hav¬ 
ing  advanced,  and  the  second  having 
been  forced  backwards.  The  fracture 
had  united  by  ossific  matter,  which 
had  spread  over  the  fore  part  of  both 
vertebrae  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
a  little  had  been  deposited  upon  the 
dorsal  vertebrse.  The  spinal  canal 
had  been  much  diminished  by  a  por¬ 
tion  of  bone  being  forced  into  it  from 
the  first  vertebra  of  the  loins.  This 
portion  of  bone  had  split  the  theca 
vertebralis  into  two,  and  divided  the 
spinal  marrow  almost  entirely  — a  bul¬ 
bous  projection  of  the  latter  appearing 
above  and  below  the  bone,  formed  by 
its  divided  extremities,  which  were  se¬ 
parated  nearly  an  inch  from  each  other. 

In  respect  to  the  treatment  of  these 
unfortunate  cases,  our  author  has  little 
to  offer  that  is  at  all  consolatory.  Rest 
will  be  essential  to  ossific  union ;  but 
ossific  union  will  not  save  the  patient, 
if  the  spinal  marrow  be  not  relieved 
from  pressure.  The  late  Mr.  Henry 
Cline  took  a  scientific  view  of  this  sub¬ 
ject.  He  considered  the  accident  aai 
similar  to  fracture  with  depression  of 
the  cranium — and  to  require  the  re¬ 
moval  of  that  pressure.  He,  therefore, 
thought  himself  justified  in  making  an 
incision  upon  the  depressed  bone,  as 
the  patient  was  lying  upon  his  breast, 
— he  then  raised  the  muscles  covering 
the  spinal  arch,  and  applied  a  small 
trephine  to  the  arch,  cutting  through  it 
so  as  to  remove  the  spinous  process, 
and  the  arch  pressing  on  the  spinal 
marrow.  The  case  did  not  succeed; 
and,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  prosecute  the  practice.  The 
operation  has  been  lately  repeated  by 
Mr.  Tyrrel,  at  St.  Thomas’  Hospital, 
and,  also,  without  success.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  fatal  issue,  in  both 
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cases,  was  owing  to  the  extent  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
not  to  the  operation,  which,  we  think, 
offers  the  best,  or  rather  the  only 
chance  of  success.  Whether  the  ope¬ 
ration  be  ventured  on  or  not,  cupping, 
leeching,  blisters,  and  the  proper  anti¬ 
phlogistic  measures,  will  be  indispen¬ 
sable  till  the  fever  subside,  and  then  a 
drain  should  be  established  near  the 
part,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  local  in¬ 
flammation.  Med.  4*  Chirurg.  Review. 

MEMOIR. 

(Continued  from  p-ige  tip.) 

For  this  latter  office,  Dv  Cordon’s  pre¬ 
vious  acquirements  eminently  fitted  him, 
and  it  is  often  one  of  considerable  difficulty 
and  importance.  The  simple  exhibition  in¬ 
deed  of  a  morbid  part  is  frequently  a  matter 
of  no  great  difficulty  ;  but  to  display  it, when 
distorted  by  disease,  in  the  manner  that 
shall  best  exhibit  its  altered  state; — to  be 
able  accurately  to  comj  are  this  state  with 
that  of  the  same  part  in  health; — to  trace 
minutely  the  changes  of  structure  it  has 
undergone,  and  discriminate  truly  between 
appearances  merely  casual,  and  those  which 
r.esult  from  morbid  causes — these  require 
Rot  only  an  experienced  eye,  but  a  prac¬ 
tised  hand,  and  a  mind  ready  and  sagacious 
in  extracting,  from  the  appearances  ob¬ 
served,  the  true  indications  they  afford. 
Physicians,  for  the  most  part,  are  so  much 
occupied  with  general  notions  of  disease, 
and  have  so  slight  an  acquaintance  with 
practical  anatomy,  that  they  are  apt  to 
undervalue,  or  unable  fully  to  appreciate 
the  information  which  morbid  dissections 
supply  ;  yet  the  success  and  reputation  of 
Morgagni  and  Lieutaud  in  former  days,  and 
of  Baillie  and  Farre  in  our  own,  may  sug¬ 
gest,  that  not  the  piofession  only,  but  the 
public  also,  know  howr  to  appreciate  such 
labours.  Too  often  indeed,  it  must  still  be 
confessed,  morbid  dissection  fails  in  afford¬ 
ing  the  information  expected  from  it ;  for, 
sufficient  as  our  knowledge  of  anatomy  may 
have  become  for  the  purposes  of  the  opeta- 
tive  surgeon,  the  physiologist  and  patholo¬ 
gist  must  continue  to  lament  its  imperfec¬ 
tions,  considered  in  relation  to  the  functions 
of  the  system  in  health  and  disease.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of 
morbid  anatomy,  to  the  improvement  not 
only  of  practical  medicine,  but  of  physio¬ 
logy,  rendered  Dr.  Gordon  always  eager  to 
embrace  opportunities  of  morbid  dissection. 
How  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Infirmary,  he  performed  this 
duty,  may  be  learned  from  the  honourable 
tribute  rendeved  to  his  memory  by  Dr.  Dun¬ 
can,  junior,  in  his  late  valuable  ‘  Reports  of 


the  practice  in  the  Clinical  Wards  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh/ — 4  The  dis¬ 
sections  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  these 
Reports,’  say  s  Dr.  Duncan,  ‘  I  consider  very 
valuable.  To  me  they  are  particularly  in¬ 
teresting,  as  being  the  last  fruits  of  my  pro¬ 
fessional  intercourse  W'ith  the  iate  Dr.  John 
Gordon,  whose  zeal  and  science  as  a  patho¬ 
logical  anatomist,  qualified  him  so  eminent¬ 
ly  for  the  situation  he  filled  in  the  Hospital, 
and  whose  private  virtues  made  him  most 
beloved  by  those  who  knew  him  best/* 

From  the  time  that  Dr.  Gordon  began  to 
lecture  on  Anatomy,  he  resolved  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  supply  a  want,  which  he  had  himself 
felt,  as  a  student  of  that  science.  This  was 
an  accurate  and  scientific  elementary  work 
on  Anatomy,  which  should  not  only  exhibit 
a  full  view  of  the  science  as  taught  in  this 
country,  but  embrace  also  the  latest  dis¬ 
coveries  and  improvements  of  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Anatomists.  To  say  nothing  of  the  in¬ 
formation  to  be  found  in  the  various  de¬ 
tached  Essays  published  on  the  Continent, 
we  have  no  elementary  work, which,  in  point 
of  extent  and  accuracy,  can  be  compared 
with  those  of  Mayer,  Hildebrandt,  Loder, 
Somm erring.  Portal,  or  Bichat.  To  select, 
arrange,  and  combine  the  valuable  materials 
contained  in  the  writings  of  these,  and  other 
Continental  Anatomists,  and,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  verify  their  accuracy  and  make  them 
his  own  by  the  most  minute  and  scrupulous 
investigation,  was  the  unceasing  object  of 
Dr.  Gordon’s  labours.  All  his  dissections, 
with  this  view,  were  made  with  the  works 
of  the  best  systematic  authors  lying  before 
him;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  he  had  con¬ 
stant  recourse  to  the  particular  wrorks  of 
Albinus,  Haller,  Meckel,  Wrisberg,  Pro- 
chaska,  the  Wenzels,  Reil,  Mascagni,  Scar¬ 
pa,  &c.  authors  whose  discoveries  and  im¬ 
provements  have  not  yet  been  fully  incor¬ 
porated  with  British  anatomy. 

In  prosecution  of  this  design.  Dr.  Gordon 
published,  in  the  year  1S15,  the  first  volume 
of  a  work,  entitled,  ‘  A  System  of  Human 
Anatomy/  The  descriptions  and  facts  con¬ 
tained  in  this  volume,  he  states  to  be,  in 
most  instances,  the  result  of  observations 
and  experiments  made  directly  on  the  hu¬ 
man  body  by  himself;  but  as  to  those  sub¬ 
jects  which  he  had  not  hitherto  enjoyed  op¬ 
portunities  of  investigating  to  his  own  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  he  has  referred  to  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  others,  on  whose  accuracy  he  placed 
the  most  reliance.  The  work  throughout, 
is  purely  anatomical,  without  any  admix¬ 
ture  of  physiological  matter ;  and  was  in¬ 
tended,  by  the  author,  as  a  manual  for  his 
Public  Lectures. 

In  a  short  introductory  chapter,  the  au¬ 
thor  gives,  what  he  considers,  a  just  dis¬ 
tinction  between  bodies  called  Living  and 

*  Reports,  &c.  p.  51,  Edinburgh,  1918. 
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Bead.  Those  bodies  he  regards  as  Living, 
in  which  a  certain  appropriation  of  foreign 
matter  is  going  on;  and  those  as  Dead,  in 
which  this  process  lias  either  ceased,  or 
never  existed.  Living  Bodies,  as  every  one 
knows,  are  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
Animal  and  Yeg  table; — those  being,  in  a 
general  nay,  denominated  animal,  which 
appear  capable  of  sensation  and  ideas  ;  and 
those  vegetable,  which  do  not  seem  suscep¬ 
tible  of  these  phenomena 

He  next  proposes  to  denominate  the 
science  which  treats  of  Living  Bodies, Vital 
Economy  ;  which  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  Animal  Economy,  and  Vegetable  Eco¬ 
nomy  ;  each  of  which  comprehends  two  dis¬ 
tinct  objects  of  investigation,  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  Animal  Anatomy  is  further 
divided  into  Human  and  Comparative,  or 
that  which  treats  of  man  only,  and  that 
which  comp  res  the  structure  of  animals 
with  each  other,  and  with  man.  The  work 
before  us  was  confined  to  Human  Anatomy 
alone. 

The  arrangement  adopted  in  this  work 
differs,  I  believe,  from  any  that  has  preced¬ 
ed  it  in  this  country.  The  human  body,  as 
is  well  known,  consists  of  a  vast  variety  of 
organs,  which  in  form,  size,  and  structure, 
differ  essentially  from  each  other.  These 
diversities  however  arise,  not  from  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  simple  or  elementary  parts 
which  compose  them  ;  but  chiefly  from  the 
varied  modes  and  proportions  in  which 
these  parts  are  combined  and  arranged. 
The  primary  parts  themselves  are  few  in 
number,  and  common  to  almost  all  the  com¬ 
pound  organs;  and  hence  the  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  exhibit,  in  the  first  place,  a  general 
account  of  them.  With  this  view,  he  divides 
the  materials  of(this  volume  into  two  parts-- 
the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  External 
Form,  the  Stature,  and  Weight  of  the  body ; 
— and  the  second  delivers  the  anatomy,  in 
general,  of  the  Common  Systems  and  Com¬ 
mon  Textures. 

By  the  common  systems,  are  understood 
those  three  great  elementary  parts  which 
enter  into  the  construction  of  particular 
organs,  and  are  usually  denominated  the 
Vascular,  the  Absorbent,  and  Nervous  sys¬ 
tems.  Under  these  heads,  therefore,  the 
author  treats  successively  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels — of  the  absorbent  vessels,  and 
the  glands  attached  to  them— and  of  the 
brain,  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  nerves. 

(To  be  continued ,) 
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Magendie  on  Vomiting. 

(Continued  froai  Page.  88.) 

It  might  therefore  be  presumed  that, 
the  air,  which  in  this  manner  dis¬ 
tended  the  stomach  during;  the  nau¬ 


sea*,  got  into  thatviscus  by  the  oeso¬ 
phagus  ;  but,  to  set  myself  right  on 
this  subject,  I  applied  aligature  to  the 
stomach,  close  to  the  pyloric  orifice, 
so  as  to  shut  up  all  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  organ  and  the  small  intes¬ 
tine,  and  I  made  a  dog  swallow  six 
grains  more  of  the  emetic  tartar,  in 
powder.  For  once,  vomiting  did  not 
occur  for  a  good  half  hour;  when  it 
presented  precisely  the  same  pheno¬ 
mena.  The  swelling  of  the  stomach 
was  at  least  as  well  marked  as  in  the 
preceding  experiment;  besides,  therb 
was  not  the  least  trace  of  any  contrac¬ 
tion  having  taken  place  in  the  stomach; 
its  peristaltic  motion  was  not  even  per¬ 
ceptibly  distinguished.  The  animal 
was  afterwards  made  use  of  for  ano¬ 
ther  experiment,  which  caused  its  al¬ 
most  immediate  death,  but  which  had 
no  relation  with  the  action  of  vomiting:. 
We  then  examined  the  abdomen,  and 
we  perceived  that  the  stomach  had 
considerably  increased  in  size ;  the 
texture  of  which  was  flaccid  and  byno 
means  contracted.  The  ligature  placed 
near  the  pyloric  orifice  was  not  dis¬ 
turbed  ;  consequently  the  air  could 
not  have  passed  in  in  this  direction.  T 
shall  dwell  no  longer  in  this  place,  on 
this  introduction  of  air  into  the  stomach; 
but  i  purpose  to  return  to  the  subject 
in  a  particular  Memoir  on  Deglutition. 

I  repeated  the  same  experiment  on 
another  dog,  nearly  of  the  same  age 
and  weight,  and  I  obtained  equally  the 
same  results.  These  two  experiments 
perfectly  coinciding  with  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Chirac  and  Duverney,  1  con¬ 
ceived  myself  justified  in  supposing 
that  the  mechanical  pressure  exercised 
on  the  stomach,  by  the  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  muscles,  had  great  weight 
in  producing  vomiting  If  this  then  be 
the  case,  I  observed,  that  by  removing 


*  By  nausea,  I  not  only  mean  the  incli¬ 
nations  to  vomit,  but  the  sensible  pheno¬ 
mena  denoting  this  desire,  and  which  con¬ 
stantly  precede  vomiting  in  man  and  ani¬ 
mals.  I  have  only  therefore  extended  the 
acceptation  of  the  word  nausea  here,  in 
in  order  to  avoid  circumlocutions. 
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this  pressure  from  the  stomach,  vomit¬ 
ing  oughtnot  to  take  place.  I  resolved 
upon  making  the  experiment  upon  a 
young  spaniel ; — 1  injected  into  the 
Vein  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  dis¬ 
solved  in  two  ounces  of  commonwater. 
(This  is  preferable  to  the  introduction 
of  the  emetic  into  the  stomach,  as  it 
has  the  effect  of  producing  instanta¬ 
neous  vomiting,  whilst  it  is  sometimes 
times  necessary  to  wait  an  hour  by 
the  other  means.)  After  having  then 
injected  four  grains  of  the  emetic  pow¬ 
der  into  the  jugular  vein  of  the  dog,  l 
made  an  incision  into  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  and  at  the  very  moment  that 
vomiting  came  on,  I  drew  the  whole  of 
the  stomach  quickly  out,  which  never¬ 
theless  did  not  prevent  the  vomiting 
efforts  from  continuing ;  the  animal 
made  absolutely  the  same  efforts  as 
if  vomiting  had  actually  taken  place 
but  nothing  was  ejected  from  the  sto¬ 
mach;  the  organ  remained  completely 
motionless.  I  then  wished  to  see  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  pressure  applied 
to  the  stomach;  for  this  purpose,  I 
placed  my  right  hand  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  this  organ,  and  the  left  on 
the  posterior.  Scarcely  had  the  pres¬ 
sure  commenced,  than  the  vomiting 
efforts,  that  is,  the  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  be¬ 
gan  again  with  considerable  force ;  I 
suspended  the  pressure;  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles  soon  suspend¬ 
ed  their  contraction:  1  renewed  the 
pressure ;  the  muscular  contraction 
recommenced  ;  I  suspended  it  again — 
they  ceased ;  and  thus  I  continued 
successively  for  seven  or  eight  times, 
so  that  I  no  longer  doubted  the  pres¬ 
sure  with  the  contraction  of  the  abdo¬ 
minal  muscles  and  diaphragm.  The 
last  time  1  applied  a  strong  degree  of 
Continued  pressure,  which  produced 
real  vomiting;  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  being  evacuated.  This 
experiment  was  renewed  on  another 
dog:  I  observed  the  same  facts;  1 
Only  further  remarked  that  contraction 
Of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  dia¬ 
phragm  might  be  excited  by  simple 


traction  on  the  oesophagus*  In  ano¬ 
ther  experiment,  I  produced  vomiting 
by  pressure  on  the  stomach,  without 
having  previously  administered  an  eme¬ 
tic  to  the  animal. 

(To  be  continued* ) 


Heads  of  Mr.  Gbaing  Eli’s  Oration  on 
Injuries  of  the  Brain ,  Mind  and  $1  at-* 
ter ,  rc. 

(Continued  from  Page  86.) 

Having  concluded  his  observations 
relative  to  concussion  of  the  brain,  and 
the  subsequent  mode  of  treatment,  Mr. 
Grainger  made  the  following  remarks 
on  the  grand  question,  viz.  on  the  com¬ 
bination  of  mind  with  matter. 

He  commenced,  after  the  manner 
of  all  good  Christians,  by  expressing 
his  surprise,  that  any  man  in  his  senses, 
and  possessing  the  power  of  thought, 
&c.,  and  could  contemplate  the  works 
of  God  in  his  creative  office,  and  espe¬ 
cially  when  viewing  that  noble  struc¬ 
ture  man  himself,  should  be  drawn 
into  the  conclusion  that  the  soul  is  of 
a  material  essence,  and  that  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  capable  of  decay  with  its  perishable 
tenement,  the  body. 

“When  1  view  these  things,  it  as¬ 
tounds  me  with  wonder  and  admiration. 
When  we  draw  our  mind  to  the  con- 

f  i 

templation  of  its  own  power,  and  see 
with  what  majesty  it  can  soar  into  the 
sublime,  and  back  again  into  the  ca¬ 
verns  of  dark  abyss ;  who,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  can  believe  that  the  soul  is 
meant  only  for  a  transitory  existence. 
This  discussion,  I  am  aware,  has  been 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  warmth 
on  both  sides  of  the  question;  yea, 
with  ill  names  and  epithets.  But  sure¬ 
ly  such  passions  will  never  be  suffered 
to  arise  within  these  walls,  where  men 
of  talent  and  discernment  are  assem¬ 
bled,  &c. 

Mr.  Grainger  then  informed  the  So¬ 
ciety  in  direct  terms,  that  he  believed 
in  the  souls  immateriality,  for  which 
he  had  “reason  to  thank  God/* 

“  My  opinion,  said  he,  arises  from 
the  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  It  would  be  far  from  my 
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intended  purpose  to  enter  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  various  theories  and  opi¬ 
nions  published  and  asserted  to  the 
world  for  and  against  the  substantial¬ 
ity  of  the  present  argument,  which, 
were  I  inclined,  our  present  limits 
would  by  no  means  permit,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  its  being  likely  to  lead  to  end¬ 
less  metaphysical  controversy ;  and 
where  is  the  mind  that  has  once  en¬ 
tered  the  chaos  of  the  Almighty? 

In  the  first  place ,  my  belief  in  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul  is  the  result 
of  observations  on  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  mental  powers  in  animals,  as 
the  body  increases;  and  secondly,  from 
observations  on  the  powers,  which 
the  mind  of  man  possesses,  in  thinking 
acting,  scheming,  and  planning  for 
itself.  Some  men  believe  that  the  per¬ 
ceptive  faculty  depends  upon  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  medullary  matter  which  is 
found  in  the  brain ;  and  others  again 
acknowledge  that  it  originates  *  *.  The 
following  authors  have  written  on  the 
materiality  of  the  soul Bentley,  the 
Bishop  of  Cologne,  Priestly,  Price, 
Reid,  &c.  Dr.  Priestly  believed  that 
matter  was  divisible,  impenetrable, 
inert.  Dr.  Baillie  denied  the  existence 
of  matter  altogether.  Ancient  philo¬ 
sophers  asserted,  that  Jupiter  threw  a 
handful  of  matter  for  souls  to  catch  at, 
by  which  means  the  world  became 
peopled.  Priestly  believed  that  there 
were  numerous  spheres  composing  the 
habitable  globe,  and  that  these  spheres 
attracted  and  repelled  each  other,  by 
that  means  forming  man.  *  •  *  ® 

*  *  *  *  A  simple  question  arises 

here  relative  to  such  a  creed ;  viz.  what 
is  the  cause  of  this  attraction  and  re¬ 
pulsion?  There  must  be  something. 
He  (Priestly)  declares  in  one  work, 
that  there  is  nothing  like  matter,  and 
yet  he  believes  that  an  intellectual 
mind  may  be  produced  by  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  spheres.  In  another  of 
his  books  he  says,  that  the  works  of  the 

world  were  once  shut  up  in  a  nut-shell. 
**«*#  #*» 

These  are  among  the  opinions  of  some 

of  the  most  eminent  men  and  philoso- 
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pliers  of  latter  ages;  and,  that  the  whole 
massof  matter  consists  of  a  large  but  de¬ 
finite  number  of  these  systems, the  pla¬ 
nets  and  all  the  Heavens  which  it 
pleased  God  to  make.  *  *  *  *  * 

If  the  globe  be  matter,  it  must  have 
some  power  to  preserve  it  in  action. 
By  striking  a  body,  and  thereby  giving 
it  motion,  conveys  some  idea  of  the 
continual  movement  of  the  earth.  Mat¬ 
ter  of  itself  is  inert ;  how  then  can  any 
arrangement  of  this  inert  substance 
form  and  give  a  thinking  mind.  We 
see  an  immense  mass  of  matter,  but 
nothing  like  thought  is  seen  existing 
in  it.  Thought,  I  assert,  does  not 
arise  from  material  organization.  The 
materialist  however,  says  it  does,  and 
adduces  as  his  proof,  that  it  exists 
only  in  organized  bodies.  Ask  the 
materialist  for  a  single  atom  of  man¬ 
hood,  any  self-acting  power  ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  a  leg,  an  arm,  &c.  As  the 
compounds  then  cannot  be  different 
from  the  particles  by  which  it  is  form¬ 
ed,  it  cannot  of  itself  exert  the  power 
of  thought,  but  must  have  a  something 
independent  of  matter,  which  causes  it 
to  will,  to  think,  &c. 

There  are  some  who  deny  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  matter,  and  have  recourse  to 
Dr.  Baillie’s  opinion.  *  *  *  If  the 

combination  of  the  spheres  be  capable 
of  thought,  then  one  sphere  must  pos¬ 
sess  that  faculty  in  a  separate  degree, 
&c.  &c. 

“  If  we  observe  the  changes  that  are 
continually  going  on  in  the  human  body, 
we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  account  for 
them.  The  mind  is  immaterial,  and  it 
requires  immateriality  itself  to  describe 
it.”  Mr.  Grainger  here  cited  a  number 
of  cases  where  the  brain  had  labour¬ 
ed  under  disease  without  the  mind 
being  affected.  Dr.  Johnson  composed 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  inlatin,  when  under 
delirium,  &c.  Sir.  J.  Pringle  in  his 
diseases  of  the  army,  relates  a  case  of 
abcess  in  cerebro.  Haller  mentions  se¬ 
veral  cases  of  cerebral  abscess,  and  yet 
the  power  of  thought  remained.  Many 
other  similar  cases  might  be  adduced 
from  Morgagni,  &c. 
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“  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  mind 
does  not  depend  on  the  brain.  *  * 

If  the  observations  already  mentioned 
be  correct,  it  would  be  difficult  to  as¬ 
sign  any  belief  to  the  doctrines  of  cra- 
niology;  and  I  certainly  express  my 
doubts  that  certain  prominences  of  the 
cranium  evince  particular  passions;  al¬ 
though  I  am  of  opinion  the  matter  re¬ 
quires  serious  consideration.  To  ob¬ 
serve  the  power  of  the  half-reasoning 
elephant,  and  the  faithful  dog  that  fol¬ 
lows  his  master  by  the  scent,  &c. —  this 
instinct  is  formed  in  matter; -but 
bow  different  is  this  from  the  mind  of 
man'? 

“  The  materialist  may  here  ask  what 
is  mind  ?  My  answer  is,  that  mind 
does  not  come  within  the  cognisance  of 
man  ;  it  can  only  be  known  to  the  great 
Creator.  From  what  has  been  said,  it 
follows  that  matter  may  be  moulded 
into  various  forms  byjGod;  and  that  the 
body  may  suffer  by  disease,  age,  &c., 
but  the  material  spirit  cannot  be  change 
cd:  — ‘‘nature  speaks  aloud  in  all  her 
works.”  It  is  really  lamentable  that 
there  are  men  who  should  disbelieve 
the  immateriality  of  the  soul ; — such 
deluded  mortals  are  to  be  pitied,  with 
the  idea  of  entire  annihilation  before 
them;  whdst  the  immaterialist  is  con¬ 
soled  and  comforted  with  the  hope 
and  comfort  of  a  glorious  hereafter, 
&C.  &c. 

We  regret ,  ( had  our  promise  not 
Compelled  us)  to  lag  before  our  rea¬ 
ders  such  a  mutilated  detail  of  the  excellent 
Oi  'ation  in  question  ;  an  Oration  that  does 
tnuch  honour  to  the  head,  talents,  and  un¬ 
affected  candour  of  the  Orator ;  but,  in 
Consequence  of  the  greater  part,  of  it  hav¬ 
ing  been  trusted  to  verbal  memory,  <§rr., 
not  at  all  times  the  most  faithful  recorder 
of  elapsed  incident,  we  plead  an  apology 
on  this  score  ;  as  well  as  to  guard  against 
any  impression  of  the  present  unconnected 
sentences ,  resembling  in  any  respect,  the 
free ,  fluent ,  and  impressive  manner  in 
which  the  original  was  delivered. 


hospital  reports. 

There  is  at  present,  (says  our  cor¬ 
respondent)  in  the  Edinburgh  Infir¬ 


mary/  a  case  of  catalepsy,  the  apo- 
plexic  calaleptica  of  Cullen.  The  dis¬ 
ease  had  existed  six  weeks  when  the 
patient  was  admitted. — The  cause  not 
obvious.  The  paroxysms  are  very  fre¬ 
quent  and  sudden  in  their  approach, 
During  the  fit,  the  muscles  possess 
considerable  contractile  power,  and  re¬ 
main  in  whatever  posture  they  are 
placed,  till  the  paroxysm  subsides, 
which  generally  recurs  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes.  During  the  intervals,  there  is 
considerable  head-ache,  but  in  other 
respects  the  patient  is  in  tolerable  good 
health.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
patient  is  a  young  and  plethoric  girl 
of  the  sanguineous  temperament.  The 
pupils  of  the  eyes  are  perfectly  sensi¬ 
ble  dui  ing  the  fit ;  and  the  muscles  of 
the  eye-balls  and  eye-lids  have  the  na- 
tural  action,  and  they  are  put  into  vio¬ 
lent  action  when  the  eye-lids  are  open¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
eyes,  which  are  also  rolling  about  ap¬ 
parently  by  a  voluntary  act.  The 
pulse  and  respiration  are  not  materi¬ 
ally  affected.  —  Bowels  rather  slow.  To 
the  above  symptoms  have  latterly  been 
added  some  hysterical  affections,  such 
as  violent  convulsions  of  the  body, 
crying,  &c.  And  although,  when  the 
patient  was  admitted  the  disease  was 
considered  perfectly  involuntary,  it 
has  since  put  on  somewhat  of  an  equi¬ 
vocal  appearance.”  Our  correspondent 
further  adds,  that  he  has  been  in  the 
room  when  the  patient  was  perfectly 
sensible  and  quiet,  but  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  the  fit  would  come  on  again. 

*  In  our  last  number  ice  stated,  though 
incorrectly ,  that  it  was  at  this  Infirmary 
where  Mr.  Liston  operated  for  the  large 
tumour  weighing  Forty -one  pounds -  We 
are  since  informed  that  Mr.  listen  has  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  Infirmary , 
consequently  could  not  perform  an  opera - 
tion  there. 

LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

March  13  th. 

OPERATIONS. 

Removal  of  the  internal  half  of  the 
breast  from  a  female;  tumour  of  a  can¬ 
cerous  nature  ;  patient  doing  extreme-^ 
ly  well.  Operator,  Sir  Wm.  Blizard. 
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15th.  Two  cases,  both  females  and 
elderly,  of  strangulated  femoral  hernia. 
Operations  performed  by  Mr.  Heading- 
ton.  Observations. — 1 The  hernial  sacs 
contained  no  fluids  ;  and  in  one  subject 
a  small  portion  of  omentum  was  de¬ 
tached  ;  both  cases  doing  very  well. 

V  The  case  of  amputation  allud¬ 
ed  to  under  this  head,  last  week  ,  is 
going  on  well. 

sr.  George’s  hospital. 

March  19  th. 

The  operation  for  strangulated  scro¬ 
tal  hernia,  mentioned  in  our  last,  under 
this  head,  was  performed  by  Mr.  Gun¬ 
ning;  the  hernia  had  been  an  epiplo- 
cele  of  long  standing,  but  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  intestines  having  protruded  and 
becoming  strangulated,  the  operation 
was  had  recourse  to;  the  omentum, 
which  had  formed  strong  adhesions, 
was  not  attempted  to  be  returned,  the 
man  is  now  well. 

The  patient  whose  subclavian  artery 
was  tied  as  we  reported  in  our  last 
number,  died  on  the  Thursday  morn- 
ing  following  the  operation.  The  arm 
of  the  affected  side  maintained  its  na¬ 
tural  warmth  and  usual  appearance 
till  death ;  but  the  right  became  vesi¬ 
cated,  and  assumed  the  types  of  mor¬ 
tification.  On  examination  after  death 
it  was  found  that  the  artery  alone  was 
included  in  the  ligatures,  and  we  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  tied  vessel  contained  a 
coagulum  forming  a  kind  of  plug; 
(this  our  readers  are  aware  has  been  a 
disputed  point)  the  viscera  appeared 
healthy,  the  parietes  cordis  perhaps 
rather  more  flaccid  than  is  ordinarily 
the  case. 


ST.  THOMAS’. 

March  21. 

Amputation  of  the  left  arm,  about 
one-third  down  below  the  shoulder 
joint,  by  Mr.  Green.  This  case  was  an 
accident,  occasioned  about  six  weeks 
ago,  by  lifting  a  shutter,  the  weight  of 
which  snapped  the  bone  in  two. 
Union  was  attempted  but  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  disease  manifested  itself  so 


rapidly  that  no  other  resource  was  left. 
On  dissecting  the  member  after  the 
operation,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
cancellated  structure  of  the  bone  had 
been  diseased  before  the  accident,  to 
which  may  be  attributed  the  non-union 
of  the  ends  of  the  bone  ;  a  slight  liga¬ 
mentous  union  was,  however,  observ¬ 
able  on  one  side,  &c.  the  joint  was 
not  included  in  the  diseased  part, 
which,  on  being  opened,  presented  its 
natural  appearance,  notwithstanding 
the  destructive  ravages  in  its  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity. 

Mr.  Travers  removed  a  small  fatty 
tumour  from  the  cheek  of  a  young 
woman. 


Uterine  Haemorrhage.* — Although 
it  be  a  general  truth,  that  uterine  con¬ 
traction  secures  from  uterine  haemor¬ 
rhage — and  that  the  uterus  is  contract¬ 
ed  when  it  feels  small,  round,  andfirm; 
yet  the  attentive  practitioner  is  occa¬ 
sionally  struck  by  the  disproportion 
that  exists  between  the  want  of  con¬ 
traction  and  the  degree  of  haemorrhage 
— a  bulky  uterus  being  often  free  from 
discharge — and  there  being,  some¬ 
times,  a  profuse  flow  when  the  uterus 
is  small  and  contracted. 

“  Nay,  further,  I  have  witnessed  a 
profuse  haemorrhage  though  the  uterus 
had  contracted  in  the  degree  which 
commonly  indicates  security ;  and  I 
have  ventured  to  do  what  is  seldom 
justifiable,  separate  the  placenta  before 
the  uterus  had  contracted,  without 
more  haemorrage  than  after  a  common 
labour.  What  is  this  circumstance 
which  has  so  great  an  influence  that 
its  presence  can  cause  a  moderately 
contracted  uterus  to  bleed  profusely, 
and  its  absence  can  cause  an  uncon¬ 
tracted  uterus  to  bleed  scarcely  at  all?” 

Experience  has  taught  our  author 
that,  there  are  two  circumstances  in 


*  An  Account  of  some  Circumstances  in 
which  a  Uterine  Haemorrhage  may  occur 
sufficient  to  produce  alarming  symptoms, 
though  the  uterus  feels  contracted  in  the 
ordinary  degree.  By  Robert  Gouch,  M.D. 
— Med.  Chir.  Transactions,  Vol.  XII.  Part  I . 
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which  a  haemorrhage  may  prove  alarm¬ 
ing,  though  the  uterus  be  contracted. 

1st.  The  effects  of  uterine  hemorr¬ 
hage  are  comparative  in  different  con¬ 
stitutions.  If  some  people,  who  are 
prone  to  syncope,  loose  rather  more 
blood  than  usual,  it  will  affect  the  con¬ 
stitution  as  much  as  a  profuse  hemorr¬ 
hage  will  others — this  trifling  excess 
not  being  indicated  by  any  thing  unu¬ 
sual  in  the  size  of  the  uterus. 

2dly.  After  delivery,  in  general,  ute¬ 
rine  contraction  prevents  hemorrhage, 
by  closing  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  so 
as  to  resist  the  ordinary  momentum  of 
the  circulation.  But  if  this  momentum 
be  extraordinarily  great,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose,  that  it  might  overcome 
the  common  occlusion  of  the  vessels 
even  in  a  contracted  uterus. 

The  two  positions  above  stated,  are 
elucidated  by  cases.  The  following 
is  illustrative  of  the  first  position.  Dr. 
G.  delivered  a  lady  of  her  first  child, 
the  labour  being  short  and  easy.  About 
ten  minutes,  post  partum ,  the  uterus 
felt  round,  firm,  and  of  the  usual  size. 
In  this  state  of  things,  she  suddenly 
exclaimed  that  she  was  going  to  faint, 
(being  accustomed  to  it,)  and,  in  a 
minute  afterwards,  she  did  faint.  For 
a  long  time,  she  continued  alternately 
reviving  and  sinking — “  a  state  which 
the  most  experienced  cannot  watch 
without  painful  anxiety.”  Dr.  G.  does 
not  give  the  sequel,  but  we  conclude, 
of  course,  that  recovery  took  place. 

In  some  constitutions  the  syncope  is 
the  accidental  effect  of  an  exhausting 
labour,  and  is  accompanied  by  that 
powerless  and  agitated  state  of  the  vi¬ 
tal  functions,  termed  “  nervous  irrita¬ 
tion’* — cases  in  which  the  best  cordial 
is  an  opiate.  We  shall  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  case  in  the  words  of  our  author. 

“  I  was  attending  a  lady,  thirty-six 
years  old,  in  her  first  labour,.  Of  her 
mother  and  three  daughters,  all  but 
one,  have,  in  their  first  labours,  been 
delivered  with  the  forceps.  She  had 
a  severe  and  protracted  labour,  and  no 
longer  feeling  justified  in  postponing 
the  delivery,  I  applied  the  forceps. 


The  external  discharge  was  not  greater 
than  usual ;  the  uterus,  after  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  placenta,  felt  rather,  but 
not  very,  large.  She  had  not  been 
tranquil  since  the  extraction  of  the 
child,  but  about  twenty  minutes  after¬ 
wards,  her  appearance  alarmed  me 
greatly.  Her  heart  beat  with  indiseri- 
bable  rapidity,  her  pulse  was  count¬ 
less,  she  breathed  so  quick  and  short, 
that,  to  use  her  own  expression,  if  it 
became  quicker  and  shorter, she  should 
not  breathe  at  all,  and  she  felt  as  if  she 
was  dying. 

“  I  had  two  duties  to  perform;  one, 
to  take  care  that  the  symptoms  were 
not  kept  up,  nor  caused  by  internal 
haemorrhage  ;  the  other,  to  administer 
what  I  thought  most  likely  to  tran¬ 
quillize  these  alarming  symptoms.  I 
passed  my  hand  into  the  uterus  ;  it 
contained  a  good  deal,  I  guess  a  pound 
and  a  half,  of  coagulated  blood;  I 
scooped  it  out  with  the  hollow  of  my 
hand.  There  was  no  occasion  to  irri¬ 
tate  the  uterus  to  contract ;  the  instant 
it  was  empty  it  shut  like  a  spring,  and 
when  I  put  my  hand  on  the  outside, 
I  found  it  not  more  than  half  its  pre¬ 
vious  size,  but  the  symptoms  continued 
as  alarming  as  ever.  I  now  gave  her 
a  dessert  spoonful  of  Hoffman's  sether, 
and  fifty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  then 
sent  off  for  the  family  physician.  When 
he  arrived,  the  symptoms  had  abated 
so  much,  as  to  relieve  me  from  my 
anxiety;  the  pulse  was  slower,  the 
breathing  more  tranquil,  and  she  felt 
disposed  to  sleep.  She  continued  to 
sleep  nearly  two  hours  while  we  re¬ 
mained  in  the  house,  then  awoke  fora 
few  minutes,  slept  well  through  the 
night,  and  awoke  the  next  morning 
without  any  vestige  of  her  symptoms, 
sensible  to  herself ;  but  her  pulse  con¬ 
tinued  frequent  for  many  days/’ 

In  illustration  of  the  2d  position, 
(extraordinary  momentum,)  the  follow¬ 
ing  case  is  related.  On  the  10th  of 
April,  1816,  Dr.  Gooch  delivered  Mrs. 
S.  of  her  second  child.  For  many 
hours  before  the  accession  of  labour, 
she  was  flushed,  and  had  a  quick  puls®. 
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This  state  Was  diminished,  but  not  re¬ 
moved,  by  proper  means.  It  continued 
for  some  time  post  partim.  Ater  the 
removal  of  the  placenta,  the  uterus 
felt,  in  the  hypogastrium,  conti acted 
in  the  ordinary  degree;  yet,  in  twenty 
minutes  afterwards,  there  came  on  one 
of  the  most  frightful  haemorrhages  he 
ever  witnessed.  By  the  introduction 
of  the  hand,  and  the  application  of 
cold,  it  was  speedily  arrested. 

More  than  a  year  afterwards,  the 
same  lady  came  to  town  to  be  confined, 
and  Dr.  G.  did  not  see  her  till  she  was 
in  labour.  On  entering  the  chamber, 
he  was  struck  with  the  same  state  of 
the  circulation  that  had  preceded  her 
former  accouchement — “  she  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  her  easy  chair,  with  a  red  face 
and  a  throbbing  pulse.”  In  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  the  pains  increased  and  it  was 
necessary  to  put  her  to  bed.  The  child 
was  soon  expelled,  but  gradually.  The 
uterus  contracted  in  the  usual  degree, 
yet,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the 
blood  burst  out  with  prodigious  im¬ 
petuosity,  and  gave  rise  to  a  fearful 
scene.  The  introduction  of  the  hand, 
and  the  application  of  cold,  speedily 
arrested  the  haemorrhage.  For  many 
days  afterwards,  she  could  not  sit  up 
without  faintness. 

Our  author  wisely  considered,  that 
if  she  again  became  pregnant,  it  would 
be  prudent  to  take  such  measures,  be¬ 
fore  her  accouchement,  as  might  cause 
her  to  fall  in  labour  with  a  cool  skin 
and  a  quiet  pulse.  In  twelve  months 
afterwards,  she  informed  our  author, 
that  she  was  five  months  gone  with 
child.  He  advised  her  to  avoid  fo¬ 
mented  liquors — to  take  meat  only 
thrice  a  week — a  purgative  of  salts 
and  senna  twice  a  week — a  scruple  of 
nitre  thrice  a  day.  This  plan  was  to 
be  begun  two  months  before  confine¬ 
ment.  Our  author  saw  her  four  days 
before  her  accouchement,  and  was  gra¬ 
tified  to  find  her  with  a  cool  skin  and 
quiet  pulse.  Yet  the  former  inflamma¬ 
tory  state  recurred,  the  same  as  before, 
for  forty-eight  hours  before  labour. 
The  child  was  gradually  expelled — the 
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uterus  contracted — but  the  haemorr¬ 
hage  came  on  in  a  few  minutes.  It 
was,  however,  trifling,  compared  with 
the  former  attacks,  and  was  easily  sup¬ 
pressed  by  wetted  napkins  to  the  belly. 
In  process  of  time,  she  again  became 
pregnant,  and  to  the  precautionary 
means  above  described,  she  was  twice 
moderately  blooded,  a  little  before  con¬ 
finement.  Her  labour,  this  time,  was 
unaccompanied  by  flushing  or  quick¬ 
ened  circulation,  and  no  uterine  hae¬ 
morrhage  ensued. 

Our  experienced  and  intelligent  au¬ 
thor  has  met  with  other  instances,  si¬ 
milar  in  kind,  though  less  striking  in 
detail.  He  has  seen  a  strong  cordial, 
given  unnecessarily  towards  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  labour,  excite  inordinate 
action  in  the  heart  and  arteries,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  a  flooding 
after  the  separation  of  the  placenta, 
though  the  uterus  was  contracted  in 
the  ordinary  degree.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  ventured  to  separate  the 
placenta,  while  the  uterus  remained 
largely  dilated ;  but  the  circulation 
being  languid,  no  more  blood  was  lost 
than  after  an  ordinary  labour. 

“  How  often  a  disturbance  of  circu¬ 
lation  plays  an  important  part  in  ute¬ 
rine  haemorrhage  it  is  difficult  for  an 
individual  to  know ;  but  I  suspect  suf¬ 
ficiently  often  to  deserve  the  especial 
attention  of  practitioners.  1  advise 
them  when  they  meet  with  patients 
subject  to  haemorrhage  after  delivery, 
to  notice  the  state  of  the  circulation 
before  labour,  and,  if  disturbed,  to  em¬ 
ploy  means  for  tranquillizing  it  before 
labour  comes  on.  I  advise  them  du¬ 
ring  labour,  to  use  cordials  cautiously, 
lest  the  placenta  should  separate  du¬ 
ring  an  excited  state  of  circulation.  I 
advise  them  after  delivery,  though  the 
uterus  may  feel  contracted,  to  be  slow 
to  leave  their  patient,  if  the  circulation 
be  greatly  disturbed.” 

Dr.  Gooch  alludes  to  the  important 
subject  of  a  contracted  uterus  becom¬ 
ing  relaxed,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  hae¬ 
morrhage.  The  states  of  contraction 
and  relaxation  may,  and  do  alternate; 
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with  corresponding  cessations  and  re¬ 
currences  of  haemorrhage.  Thus,  the 
first  time  he  attended  the  lady,  whose 
case  has  just  been  related,  the  bleed¬ 
ing  returned  again  and  again,  although 
the  abdomen  had  been  covered  with 
pounded  ice — the  uterus,  at  one  time 
firm  and  distinct,  becoming  at  another, 
so  soft  as  no  longer  to  be  felt. 

“  Finding  the  ice  so  inefficient,  I 
swept  it  off,  and  taking  an  ewer  of  cold 
water,  I  let  its  contents  fall  from  a 
height  of  several  feet  upon  the  belly; 
the  effect  was  instantaneous  ;  the  ute¬ 
rus,  which  the  moment  before  had  been 
so  soft  and  indistinct  as  not  to  be  felt 
within  the  abdomen,  became  small 
and  hard,  the  bleeding  stopped  and 
the  faintness  ceased ;  a  striking  proof 
of  the  important  principle,  that  cold 
applied  with  a  shock,  is  a  more  power¬ 
ful  means  of  producing  contraction  of 
the  uterus,  than  a  greater  degree  of 
cold  without  the^shock.” 

After  the  second  labour,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  haemorrhage,  Dr.  G. 
found  the  placenta  separated  and  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  vagina.  He  removed  it — 
the  haemorrhage  abated,  but  returned 
in  a  few  minutes.  He  took  several 
handkerchiefs  soaked  in  vinegar,  and 
passed  them,  one  after  the  other,  into 
the  vagina,  so  as  completely  to  plug  it. 
Thispreventedallexternal  haemorrhage, 
and  some  uterine  pains  came  on.  But 
presently  the  pains  ceased,  the  uterus 
softened  and  enlarged,  and  she  turned 
ghastly  pale.  It  was  now  evident,  that 
an  external,  had  been  merely  converted 
into  an  internal  haemorrhage.  He 
withdrew  the  handkerchiefs,  and  ap¬ 
plied  his  hands  in  the  manner  describ¬ 
ed  in  the  following  extract,  with  per¬ 
fect  success. 

“  My  belief  now  is,  that  when  hae¬ 
morrhage  occurs  after  the  removal  of 
the  placenta,  the  quickest  way  to  stop 
it,  is  to  introduce  the  left  hand  closed 
within  the  uterus,  apply  the  right  hand 
open  to  the  outside  of  the  abdomen, 
and  then  between  the  two  to  compress 
the  part  where  the  placentia  was  at¬ 
tached,  and  from  which  chiefly  the 


blood  is  flowing.  When  the  hand  is 
introduced  merely  as  a  stimulant, there 
is  an  interval  of  time  between  its  arri¬ 
val  within  the  uterus  and  the  secure 
contraction  of  this  organ,  during  which 
much  blood  is  often  lost.  By  direct¬ 
ing  the  hand  to  the  very  vessels  from 
which  it  issues,  and  compressing  them 
as  I  have  described,  this  quantity  is 
saved.  If  I  may  judge  by  my  feeling, 
the  blood  stops,  in  a  great  degree,  even 
before  the  uterus  contracts ;  the  hand 
acts  first  as  a  tourniquet,  then  as  a  sti¬ 
mulant.  It  is  true  we  cannot  tell  with 
certainty  where  the  placenta  was  at¬ 
tached,  and  consequently  where  the 
pressure  should  be  applied  ;  but  as  it 
is  generally  attached  to  or  near  the 
fundus,  if  the  pressure  be  directed 
there,  it  will  generally  be  right.  Be¬ 
sides,  after  the  child  is  born,  it  is  often 
several  minutes  before  the  placenta 
separates  and  descends ;  if,  during 
this  interval,  we  pass  up  the  finger 
along  the  chord  and  observe  at  its  en¬ 
trance  into  the  uterus,  whether  it  turn 
towards  the  front,  the  back,  the  right 
or  left  side,  or  straight  up  to  the  fundus 
we  shall  form  a  tolerably  exact  idea  of 
the  spot  to  which  the  placenta  has  been 
attached  in  this  individual  case. 

Dr.  Good  does  not  consider  it  neces¬ 
sary  during  syncope,  in  such  cases,  to 
delay  introducing  the  hand  until  the  pa¬ 
tient  revives.  On  the  contrary,  he  in¬ 
troduces  the  hand,  and  endeavours  to 
stop  the  blood, and  induce  contraction, 
before  giving  cordials  or  stimulants 
internally. 


HOOFING  COUGH. 

(Continued  from  page  23.) 

Case  7. — Charles  Forest,  ost.  one 
year  and  four  months  ;  24  th  Dec.  1 822. 
ill  about  a  week,  with  frequent  cough  ; 
has  hooped,  for  the  last  four  days, 
about  five  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Had  lately  a  discharge  of  matter  from 
both  ears,  and  is  affected  with  a  sore 
at  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Discharge 
from  the  ears  has  ceased  a  few  days 
ago,  since  which  he  has  begun  to  hoop : 
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had  two  fits  of  hooping  yesterday,  and 
three  in  the  night.  He  appears  heavy 
about  the  eyes  and  head;  breathes 
easy,  and  expectorates  very  little :  is 
thirsty  and  feverish;  bowels  costive; 
never  bled  any  at  the  nose.  The  mo¬ 
ther  cannot  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  disease,  not  being  aware  of  her 
child’s  having  been  ever  exposed  to 
infection.  Applicentur Hirudines  dure 
fronti.  R.  Calomel,  gr.  ss.;  Pulv. 
Rhei,  gr.  ijss. ;  Pulv.  Ipecac,  gr.  j.  M. 
ter  die  sumendus — 26th.  Leeches  bled 
very  well;  no  hooping  whatever  since; 
cough  still  very  frequent ;  expectorates 
phlegm;  breathes  easy  ;  bowels  open; 
urine  red  and  plentiful;  passes  rest¬ 
less  nights,  and  sleeps  ill.  R.  Infusi 
Roses,  ^iv.  :  Magnes.  Suiphatis,  ^vj. ; 
Oxymellis  Scillee,  3 v j .  M.  cochleare 
modicum  4tis  horis — 31st.  Hooping 
again  returned  on  the  29th :  has  now 
a  fit  of  the  disease  at  least  every  hour; 
bowels  open;  is  not  feverish.  Appli¬ 
centur  Hirudines  duee  fronti.  Pergat. 
cum  mistura  u.  a.— 4th  Januarv,  1 823. 
Leeches  bled  profusely ;  has  only  hoop¬ 
ed  three  times  since :  the  last  fit  on 
the  1st  instant;  cough  frequent;  is 
much  troubled  with  a  copious  dis¬ 
charge  of  mucus  from  the  nose;  no 
fever;  bowels  costive.  Pergat.  cum 
mistura,  et  repetantur  pulv.  ter  die,  ut 
24th  ult. — 7  th.  No  hooping  whatever 
since  the  1st  instant.  Convalescent; 
discharged. 

Case  8. — Elizabeth  Ryner,  set.  four 
months;  3 1 st  December  1  822.  Ill  a 
month;  has  generally  about  six  fits  of 
hooping,  sometimes  very  violent,  in 
twenty-four  hours;  gets  blue  in  the 
face  after  them  ;  eyes  hydrocephalic  ; 
bleeds  at  the  mouth;  cough  very  severe; 
bowels  natural;  tongue  white;  feverish 
at  night,  and  vomits  frequently.  Has 
not  used  any  medicine.  Applicentur 
Hirudines  duae  fronti.  R.  Cal.  gr.  ss.; 
Pulv. Rhei,  gr.  ij. ;  Pulv.  Ipecacuanhse, 
gr.  M.  ter  die  sumendus. — 4th  Jan. 
1823.  Leeches  bled  very  well;  has 
only  hooped  once  since, (on  the  2d  inst.) 
coughs  frequently ;  breatheseasier,and 
still  expectorates  phlegm  ;  less  fever ; 


bowels  open  four  times  a-day ;  is  al¬ 
ways  very  sleepy,  but  the  eyes  are  now 
quite  shut  during  sleep,  and  more  clear 
and  natural  in  appearance.  R.  Mag¬ 
nes.  gr.  j.:  Pulv.  Rheg  gr.  ijss.;  Pulv. 
Scillee,  gr.  j  M  ter  die  sumendus,  inter, 
alia. — 7th.  Scarcely  any  complaint, 
except  a  slight  cough.  R.  Mist.  Oxy- 
mellis  Scii lee,  3’tj.  pro  re  nata. — 10th. 
Cured;  discharged. 

Case  9. — Abigail  Hancock,  set.  nine 
years;  3lst  December,  1822.  Ill  of 
hooping-cough  about  fourteen  days  : 
hoops  generally  twelve  times  in  the 
day,  but  not  so  often  at  night;  com¬ 
plains  of  pain  over  the  eyes  and  in  the 
forehead ;  feels  much  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  has  frequent  cough ; 
pulse  106  ;  tongue  very  much  furred  ; 
bowels  open  only  by  medicine;  has 
lately  bled  at  the  nose.  For  a  week 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  the  mother  said  the  child  com¬ 
plained  of  head-ache,  and  appeared 
very  heavy  about  the  eyes.  Applicen¬ 
tur  Hirudines  quatuor  fronti,  R.  Ca¬ 
lomel,  gr.  j  ;  Pulv.  Rhei,  gr.  iij.;  Pulv. 
Scillse,  gr.  J  M.  ter  die  sumendus. — • 
2d  January,  1823.  Leeches  bit  well, 
and  bled  profusely ;  has  not  hooped 
any  since ;  no  pain  of  head  :  complains 
still  of  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  of 
pain  in  the  chest,  but  less  so  than  be¬ 
fore ;  tongue  white;  bowels  open; 
coughs  frequently.  R.  Infusi  Rosse, 
jtv.;  Oxymellis  Scillse,  ^vj.;  Magnes. 
Suiphatis,  31V.  M.  coch.  4ter.  in  die 
sumenda.  R.  Potass®  Nitratis,  gr. 
iij.;  Pulv.  Rhei,  gr.  iv. ;  Pulv.  Scillse, 
gr.  \  M.  bis  die  sumendus,  inter  alia. 
— 4th.  Scarcely  aiiy  complaint,  except 
difficultyof  breathing  and  slight  cough, 
with  very  little  fever  ;  bowels  open  ; 
tongue  white.  A  vesicular  eruption 
appeared  this  morning  on  the  chest; 
pulse  100.  Pergat.  cum  medicamen- 
tis  u.  a.  -7th.  No  hooping;  very  weak; 
rather  more  fever,  which  is  now  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  little  shivering  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  R.  Pulv.  Cinchonse,  Sodse  Car- 
bonatis,  aa  gr.  iij.  M.  ter  die  sumendus. 
R.  Spiritus  TEtheris  Nitrici,  gtt.  xij.  ex 
aqua  et  sacharo  4ter  in  die  sumendas, 
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inter. alia. — 9th. Improves  daily, scarce* 
ly  any  complaint;  gets  strength  ;  erup¬ 
tion  gone.  Pergat.  cum  pulv.  et  guttis, 
u,  a — 10th.  Quite  well:  discharged. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS, 
LONDON. 


LECTURES. 

The  ensuing  Course  of  Lectures  for 
the  present  year,  commenced  on  the 
18th  instant,  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  are  to  be  continued  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at  the  same 
hour,  until  completed.  Tickets  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Theatre  will  be  deliver¬ 
ed  to  Pupils  attending  the  Chirurgical 
practice  of  any  of  the  Hospitals  in 
London,  whose  Tickets  shall  bear  date 
in  1822,  upon  presenting,  respectively, 
such  Tickets  at  the  College,  between 
the  Hours  of  Twelve  and  Three. 

EDWARD  BALFOUR, 
Secretary. 

The  Council  of  the  College  having 
established  a  triennial  Prize  of  .£30, 
under  the  Title  of  “ Collegial  Anato¬ 
mical  Prize”  to  be  adjudged  to  the 
Author  of  the  best  Dissertation  upon 
a  Subject  in  Human  or  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.  The  Board 
of  Curators  announce  that  the  Subject 
for  the  first  Prize  is,  “  A  minute  Dis¬ 
section  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Medulla 
Spinalis,  from  their  Origin  to  their  Ter¬ 
minations,  and  to  their  Conjunctions 
with  the  cerebral  and  visceral  Nerves: 
authenticated  by  Preparations  of  the 
dissected  Parts, — Candidates  are  not 
required  to  trace  the  Distribution  of 
these  Nerves  in  the  extremities:  and 
that  such  Prize  be  written  for  under 
the  following  Conditions,  viz.  Candi¬ 
dates  to  be  Members  of  the  College. 
Dissertations  to  be  in  English.  Each 
Dissertation  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
Motto  or  Device;  nnd  accompanied 
by  a  paper,  sealed  up,  containing  the 
name  and  address  of  the  Author,  hav¬ 
ing,  on  the  outside,  a  Motto  or  Device 
corresponding  with  that  on  the  Disser¬ 
tation.  Dissertations  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  and  delivered  at  the 


College  before  Christmas-day,  1824. 
The  Pi  ize-Dissertations  will  be  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Library  of  the  College. 
Dissertations  which  shall  not  be  ap¬ 
proved  with  their  correspondent  sealed 
Papers,  will  be  returned  upon  authen¬ 
ticated  application  :  and  those  which 
shall  remain  three  years  unclaimed, 
will  become  the  property  of  the  Col¬ 
lege;  at  which  period  their  accompa¬ 
nying  papers  will  be  burnt  unopened, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Board  of 
Curators. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 
EDMUND  BALFOUR,  Sec. 

Lincolns -Inn- Fields, 

26th.  Day  of  July,  1822. 


MELANGE- 


Tar  Vapour.*  Dr.  James  Forbes,  De¬ 
puty  Inspector  of  Military  Hospitals,  has 
given  the  inhalation  of  tar  vapour,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Sir  A.  Crichton,  a  trial  in  pulmo¬ 
nary  affections,  the  result  of  which  corre¬ 
sponds  with  our  own  experience  in  this  re¬ 
medy.  It  is,  as  Dr.  Forbes  observes,  a  dif¬ 
ficult  thing  sometimes,  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  chronic  affections  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  and  tubercular  ulceration  in  the  pa¬ 
renchymatous  structure  of  the  lungs.  In 
the  latter  state  tar  vapour,  like  all  other  re¬ 
medies,  fails.  But  it  does  more — -it  aggra¬ 
vates  the  complaint,  as  we  ourselves  have 
witnessed.  In  chronic  catarrhal  complaints, 
however,  it  often  is  of  service.  We  can 
scarcely  agree  with  our  author  in  his  patho¬ 
logy  of  chronic  catarrh.  He  considers  it  to 
be  a  disease  succeeding  inflammatory  action 
of  the  bronchia,  “  but  which  is  itself  unat¬ 
tended  with  any  lesion  or  inflammation;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  for  its  cause  a  morbid 
relaxation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  these 
tubes.”  This  “  morbid  relaxation”  must 
surely  be  some  kind  of  “  lesion,”  even  if  it 
be  not  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  But  we 
are  far  from  believing  that  this  morbid  re¬ 
laxation,  and  this  “  preternaturally  in¬ 
creased  secretion”  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lungs  is  unconnected  with  chronic  in¬ 
flammation.  On  the  contrary, we  think  they 
are,  if  not  one  and  the  same,  at  least  twin 
brothers,  or  probably  as  cause  and  effect 
with  each  other.  Dr.  Forbes  illustrates  his 
pathology  by  the  state  of  the  urethra  in 
gleet ;  but  really  we  think  gleet  exhibits  an 
unequivocal  example  of  chronic  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra, 
as  a  mucous  diarrhoea  does  that  of  the  lining 
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membrane  of  the  intestines.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  shall  give  the  result  of  our  author’s 
experience  with  tar  vapour. 


Diseases. 
Phth.  Pulm. 
Catar.Chron. 

Total. 

19. 

32. 

Cured. 

none. 

8. 

Improved. 

none. 

6. 

No  Effect. 
8. 

18. 

Bad  Effect. 

11. 

none. 

Apparent  Pregnancy On  the  6th  June, 
1820,  Dr.  Dewees  was  requested  to  see  a 
young  lady  who  had  been  suddenly  taken 
ill  with  severe  pain  in  the  uterine  region, 
and  almost  instantly  afterwards  with  deli¬ 
rium  and  mental  disturbance.  She  com¬ 
plained  much  of  her  head,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  of  occasional  sense  of  suffocation. 
She  had  frequent  lucid  intervals  from  the 
delirium.  She  had  not  menstruated  for 
more  than  a  year — her  belly  was  much 
swelled — her  breasts  enlarged — she  had 
morning  sickness — and  “  all  the  usual  signs 
of  pregnancy.”  Dr.  D  on  examining  the 
abdomen,  felt  a  circumscribed  tumour  with¬ 
in  it,  which,  he  was  very  certain,  was  an  en¬ 
larged  uterus,  and  he  thought  he  distinctly 
perceived  the  motion  of  a  foetus.  As  there 
were  febrile  symptoms,  bleeding  and  other 
antiphlogistic  measures  were  ordered, which 
removed  the  symptoms  before  described,  and 
she  remained  well  for  a  fortnight.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  period  they  again  return¬ 
ed,  precisely  as  before,  and  were  again  dis¬ 
sipated  by  the  same  remedies.  The  symp¬ 
toms  returned  twice  more,  and  twice  more 
they  were  removed.  Mean  time,  the  abdo¬ 
men  continued  to  enlarge,  and  the  feet  and 
ankles  to  swell.  On  careful  examination,  it 
was’found  that  there  was  a  fluid  in  the  ab¬ 
domen,  evinced  by  evident  fluctuation.  As 
the  young  lady’s  character  was  beyond  re¬ 
proach,  and  as  there  was  no  perceptible  in¬ 
crease  of  the  uterine  tumour  during  the  last 
two  months,  Dr.  D.  began  to  conclude  that 
he  had  ascites  instead  of  pregnancy  to  deal 
with.  He  therefore  prescribed  the  volatile 
tincture  o  guaiacum,  in  doses  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  thrice  a  day  in  a  wine-glass  full  of 
milk.  After  taking  this  medicine  for  a  few 
days,  it  purged  her  very  briskly,  and  made 
her  discharge  very  large  quantities  of  urine. 
Some  few  drops  of  laudanum  being  added, 
she  was  enabled  to  persevere  in  its  use  for 
three  weeks, without  further  inconvenience, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  no  vestige  of  water 
was  discoverable  in  the  abdomen,  “  but  a 
serous  discharge  was  observed  from  the 
vagina,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  sud¬ 
den  gush  of  fluid  blood,  to  the  amount  of 
about  three  pints,  which  soon  abated  in 
quantity,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week,  entirely 
ceased.”  She  menstruated  at  regular  periods 
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after  this,  and  continued  to  enjoy  good 
health.  We  leave  our  obstetric  readers  to 
form  their  opinions  respecting  the  above 
case.  In  amoral  point  of  view  it  is  interest¬ 
ing,  as  it  shows  how  easily  a  derangement  in 
the  uterine  economy  may  lead  to  the  most 
cruel  and  unjust  suspicions. 

Sulphate  of  Kenini.  This  salt,  which  has 
been  prepared  with  much  care  in  Paris,  has 
been  successfully  administered  in  ague.  It 
was  only  employed  in  one  case  at  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  but  the  patient 
having  left  the  house  prematurely,  its  effi¬ 
cacy  could  not  be  completely  ascertained, 
the  paroxysms  nevertheless  were  evidently 
interrupted.  It  is  spoken  of  with  much  con¬ 
fidence  by  French  writers,  and  will  probably 
prove  an  useful  addition  to  our  Materia 
Medica,  as  it  allows  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
active  principle  of  cinchona  in  a  very  con¬ 
centrated  form,  which  is  often  if  not  always 
adviseable,  as  we  seldom  fail  of  exciting 
nausea  by  the  powder  of  cinchona. 

The  following  effects  of  Musk  upon  the 
Penis  is  absolutely  incredible  although  related 
by  Bouilli. — “  Bouilli  dit  avoir  connu  un 
homme  qui  se  frotta  le  membre  viril  de  muse 
avant  le  coit ;  il  l’exergat  et  resta  uni  a  sa 
femme  comme  les  chiens  le  sont  avec  leurs 
f(?melles— il  fallut  en  consequence  lui  don- 
ner  une  grande  quantite  de  lavements  afin 
de  ramollir  les  parties  et  d'obtenir  la  sepa¬ 
ration  des  deux  individus.” 


OBITUARY. 

On  the  13th  inst,  at  his  house,  Pleasant 
Place,  Lambeth,  Mr.  Thomas  Barkworth, 
aged  64,  upwards  of  Thirty  Years  assistant 
at  Apothecaries  Hall,  much  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

On  the  14th  instant,  Wm.  Keat,  Esq.  of 
Oakham,  Rutlandshire,  aged  about  70. 


BIRTHS. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  instant,  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Lang,  of  Newman  Street,  of  her 
fifth  son,  and  tenth  child. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

An  EPITOME  of  the  Elementary  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Natural  and  Experimental  PHILO¬ 
SOPHY.  Part  the  First.  Comprehending 
the  general  Properties  of  Matter, Mechanics, 
Pneumatics,  Acoustics,  Hydrostatics,  Hy¬ 
draulics;  and  a  copious  Account  of  the  In¬ 
vention,  Progress,  and  present  State  of  the 
Steam  Engine  ;  being  the  substance  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  these  Subjects,  deli¬ 
vered  at  the  Royal  and  London  Institutions, 
and  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  Southwark,  by  John 
Millington,  Civil  Engineer,  County  Surveyor 
to  Bedfordshire,  Professor  of  Mechanics  in 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  Se¬ 
cretary  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Lon- 
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don,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Balh  and  West 
of  England  Society,  M.  G.  S.  &c.  With  an 
Index,  and  fourteen  Lithographic  Plates. 

“  The"  study  of  Natural  Philosophy  lias  of 
late  years  excited  such  general  interest,,  as 
to  render  any  commendatory  marks  in  re¬ 
ference  to  this  branch  of  Science  altogether 
superfluous.  Many  valuable  works  on  the 
subject  have  at  different  times  appeared, 
some  of  these  are  of  an  elementary  nature, 
and  others  more  of  a  systematic  form  ;  the 
former  being  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Pupil. 
the  latter  for  the  library  of  the  Preceptor. 
The  volume  before  us  was  originally  com¬ 
posed  for  the  use  of  the  Students  attending 
Lectures  on  Natural  and  Experimental  Phi¬ 
losophy,  at  the  Royal  Institution  and  at 
Guy’s  Hospital.  The  subjects  on  which  it 
treats  are  how  ever  much  more  copiously  de¬ 
scribed  than  was  first  intended.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  the  Author  has  spared  no  pains  in  ren¬ 
dering  his  Work  as  useful  as  its  limits  would 
allow  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  by  the  title- 
page,  that  the  present  volume  is  only  a  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  labours,  and  is  necessarily 
confined  to  some  of  the  departments  of  the 
Science,  we  trust  he  will  ere  long  favour  the 
Student  in  Philosophy ,  or  Lover  of  Wisdom , 
with  the  completion  of  his  original  design, 
and  thus  contribute  towards  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  a  Science,  pleasing  in  itself,  and 
most  profitable  as  connected  with  other  use¬ 
ful  Studies;  with  a  view  to  render  the  vo¬ 
lume  additionally  interesting,  the  Author 
has  introduced  Fourteen  Lithographic  En¬ 
gravings,  illustrative  of  the  following  sub¬ 
jects,  Mechanics ,  Pneumatics ,  Acoustics,  Hy¬ 
drostatics,  Hydraulics ,  and  a  coloured  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Steam  Eng  ine ,  a  copious  ac¬ 
count  of  which  is  given  in  the  work,  from  its 
earliest  invention  to  its  present  improved 
state.  This  brief  sketch  will,  we  trust,  be 
sufficient  to  recommend  to  our  readers  a 
careful  perusal  of  Professor  Millington’s 
Epitome,  satisfied  their  trouble  will  be  am¬ 
ply  rewaided.” 

MODERN  WORKS,  ON  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  MEDICINE, 

Sold  by  all  Medical  Booksellers. 

Essays  on  Surgery  and  Midwifery ;  with 
Practical  Observations,  and  Select  Cases. 
By  James  Barlow,  Surgeon.  With  Plates. 
8vo.  12  s. 

The  New  British  Domestic  Herbal,  or  a 
correct  Description  of  British  Medicinal 
Plants;  intended  for  the  Use  of  Families, 
and  for  every  purpose  of  Domestic  Medicine. 
Illustrated  by  Plates,  exhibiting  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Thirty  Two  figures  of  English 
Plants.  By  J.  A.  Waller.  Colored  £1  10s. 
Plain  18s. 

Engravings  of  the  Human  Bones,  selected 
and  reduced  from  the  large  Plates  of  Che- 
selden,  accompanied  by  concise  explana¬ 
tions,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students. 
12mo.  8 s.  §d. 


A  Physiological  System  of  Nosology,  with 
a  corrected  and  simplified  Nomenclature. 
Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians,  London.  By  John 
Mason  Goon,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  £1  Is. 

Tiie  Dissector’s  Manual.  By  Joseph  Henry 
Green,  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 
8vo.  ids.  iSd.  With  Plates,  HR.  Bds. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus, 
exhibited  in  'ihivty-four  superb  engravings, 
executed  by  the  most  emin-nt  Artists.  With 
Descriptions  to  each.  By  the  late  William 
Hunter,  M.  D.  Atlas  Folio,  £5  5 s. 

Medical  Botany  ;  or  History  of  Plant?  in 
the  Materia  Medica  of  the  London,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  arranged 
according  to  the  Linnaean  System.  In  Two 
Volumes,  Royal  Svo.  With  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty  Eight  colored  Plates, and  Portrait 
of  Linnaeus.  £1.  4s.  Bds. 

A  General  System  of  Toxicology,  or  a 
Treatise  on  Poisons,  drawn  from  the  Mine¬ 
ral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Kingdoms,  con¬ 
sidered  as  to  their  Relations  with  Physio¬ 
logy,  Pathology,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Translated  from  the  French.  2  vols.  Svo. 
£l  10  a. 

Supplement  to  the  above  Work,  a  Selection 
of  all  the  New  Matter  from  a  recent  Work 
on  the  same  subject.  By  Professor  Orfila. 
Entitled  Medical  Jurisprudence;  to  which 
are  added,  several  beautifully  coloured 
Plates.  12s. 

Elements  of  Juridicial  or  Forensic  Medi¬ 
cine,  for  the  Use  of  Medical  Men,  Coroners, 
and  Barristers.  By  E.  G.  Mare,  M.  D. 
Second  Edition,  much  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved.  9  a. 

A  Treatise  on  Burns  and  Scalds,  detailing 
the  best  Methods  of  Treating  those  Acci¬ 
dents,  as  practised  in  the  London  Hospitals, 
and  by  the  most  celebrated  Medical  Prac¬ 
titioners.  By  J.  A.  Waller.  1a.  (5d. 
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FROM  THE 

APPENDIX 

TO  THE 

SECOND  EDITION  OF  SIR  ASTLEY  COOP¬ 
ER’S  WORK  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DIS¬ 
LOCATIONS  OF  THE  JOINTS;  WHICH 

Contains  many  important  and  interesting 
Cases  that  have  occurredin  the  Author's  prac¬ 
tice  since  the  Publication  of  the  First  Edit. 

On  Dislocations  of  the  Thigh.  —  Of 
these  accidents  three  cases  have  hap¬ 
pened.  One  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital  of  dislocation  into  the  foramen 
ovale.  For  the  particulars  here  de¬ 
tailed,  Sir  Astley  confesses  himself  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Key,  Assistant  Surgeon 
to  the  Hospital.  The  second  occurred 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tyrell,  at  St. 
Thomas’  Hospital ;  and  for  the  history 
of  the  third,  the  author  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Maurice,  Surgeon  at  Marlborough. 

“ Dislocation  into  the  Foramen  Ovale. 
Stephen  Holmes,  aged  forty-one,  while 
working  in  a  gravel-pit  at  Camberwell, 
was  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  a  large 
mass  of  gravel  falling  upon  him,  and 
remained  buried  until  dug  out  by  his 
companions.  When  the  gravel  was 
removed,  he  was  found  in  a  sitting  pos¬ 
ture,  with  his  legs  widely  separated, 
and  unable  to  approximate  them.  In 
this  position  he  was  brought  to  Guy’s, 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  an 

O' 

hour  after  the  accident  had  happened, 
and  was  placed  under  Mr.  Curry, 
dresser  to  Mr.  Foster.  Being  un¬ 
dressed  and  placed  in  bed  in  the  re- 
yol.  i. 


cumbent  posture,  he  was  seen  lying 
with  his  left  thigh  bent  upon  the  pelvis 
his  knee  consequently  elevated,  and 
the  whole  limb  fixed  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  other.  On  carrying 
the  eye  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh 
near  the  hip  joint,  a  considerable 
change  in  form  was  manifest;  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  trochanter  was  entirely 
lost,  and  in  its  place  a  deep  hollow  was 
perceptible ;  and  at  the  inner  part  of 
the  thigh,  near  the  pubis,  a  distinct 
projection  appeared,  having  the  form 
of  the  head  of  the  bone  covered  by  the 
adductor  muscles.  From  these  gene¬ 
ral  appearances,  we  regarded  the  acci¬ 
dent  as  a  dislocation  of  the  femur  into 
the  foramen  ovale  of  the  pelvis,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  tomakeamore  minute  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  limb,  to  ascertain  the  pre¬ 
cise  nature  of  the  injury. 

“The  man  was  desired  to  rise  from 
his  bed  and  sit  on  the  edge  of  it, 
which  he  did,  without  inconvenience  or 
pain;  in  this  position,  his  left  knee 
projected  at  least  two  inches  and  a  half 
beyond  the  sound  limb  ;  this  apparent 
elongation  of  leg  arose  principally  from 
the  oblique  bearing  of  the  pelvis,  the 
real  lengthening  being  afterwards  as¬ 
certained  to  be  not  more  than  an  inch 
and  a  quarter.  In  the  erect  posture, 
which  he  maintained  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  his  body  was  bent  forward  in 
consequence  of  the  pelvis  projecting 
over  the  thigh;  the  knee  was  bent, 
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and  the  toe,  which  was  slightly  in¬ 
verted,  rested  on  the  ground;  the 
whole  limb  was  advanced  before  the 
sound  one,  and  remained  in  a  state  of 
abduction.  He  was  then  laid  upon  a 
firm  table  on  his  back,  and  the  capabi¬ 
lity  of  motion  in  the  limb  carefully 
noted.  His  knee  was  first  bent  towards 
liis  breast  without  any  difficulty,  and 
to  as  full  an  extent  as  the  opposite 
limb;  the  power  of  abduction  was  also 
complete,  and  the  attempt  not  pro¬ 
ductive  of  pain ;  but  extension  and  ad¬ 
duction  of  the  thigh  were  the  motions 
most  impeded.  When  the  limb  was 
made  to  approximate  the  sound  one, 
which  could  not  be  done  without  pro¬ 
ducing  pain  and  numbness  on  the  in¬ 
ner  side  of  the  thigh,  the  patellae  re¬ 
mained  eleven  inches  distant  from  each 
other ;  and  as  soon  as  the  hand  was 
withdrawn  from  the  ancle,  the  leg  flew 
outward  with  a  spring  from  the  re-ac¬ 
tion  of  the  two  glutsei.  The  limb  could 
not  be  carried  backward,  but  remain¬ 
ed  permanently  bent  at  the  hip-joint, 
and  when  any  attempt  was  made  to  fix 
it,  he  complained  of  great  pain  in  the 
direction  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  mus¬ 
cles.  The  depression  observed  at  the 
site  of  the  trochanter,  was  such  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  feel  that  process  ; 
while  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  a 
distinct  projection  was  formed  by  the 
head  of  the  bone,  which  could  be  felt 
under  the  adductors.  These  latter 
muscles  were  rendered  very  tense  by 
the  projecting  bone.  The  nates  ap¬ 
peared  to  preserve  their  usual  form. 

Reduction. — Having  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  this  kind  of 
dislocation  since  my  attendance  at  the 
Hospitals  during  the  last  eight  years, 
I  wished  to  see  how  far  the  method  of 
reduction  laid  down  by  you  was  appli¬ 
cable  in  the  present  case.  Your  last 
publication  being  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  students,  we  referred  to  the 
plate,  and  proceeded  to  apply  the  pul- 
lies  and  bandage  in  the  manner  there 
delineated.  The  apparatus  being  once 
carefully  and  securely  adjusted  re¬ 
quired  no  alteration,  as  it  neither  slip¬ 
ped  from  its  s  ituation,  nor  occasioned 


any  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  Ex¬ 
tension  was  then  made  by  drawing  the 
displaced  limb  across  its  fellow,  while 
the  pullies  drew  the  head  of  the  bone 
outwards;  but  in  doing  this,  we  run 
some  risk  of  throwing  the  head  of  the 
femur  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  for  the 
thigh  being  large  and  fleshy  at  the 
back  part,  when  drawn  across  the 
other,  was  necessarily  carried  some¬ 
what  forward,  and  thus  tilted  the  head 
of  the  bone  backward ;  had  any  altera¬ 
tion  taken  place  in  the  situation  of  the 
head  of  the  femur  during  this  exten¬ 
sion,  it  would  have  been  carried  under 
the  acetabulum  into  the  ischiatic  notch; 
it  was  therefore  thought  adviseable  to 
carry  the  leg  behind  the  sound  one, 
and  as  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  head 
returned  with  an  audible  crash  into  the 
acetabulum.  The  whole  extension  oc¬ 
cupied  fifteen  minutes.  This  species 
of  dislocation  of  the  femur  is  by  far  the 
most  easy  of  reduction  of  any  that  has 
come  under  my  observation,  and  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  had  the  leg 
at  first  been  carried  behind,  instead  of 
before  the  other,  the  replacement  of 
the  limb  might  have  been  effected  im¬ 
mediately.  Where  the  limb  is  large, 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  it  in  a  right 
line  across  its  fellow,  and  perhaps,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  danger  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  which  I  have  often 
heard  you  point  out  in  your  Lectures, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  adopt  the  line  of 
extension  which  in  this  instance  an¬ 
swered  so  well. 

“Oct.  15, 1822.— -This  patient  could 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  bed  without 
support  in  a  week  after  the  accident. 

The  Cases  Sfc.  contained  in  the  A  ppendix 
will  he  continued;  as  well  as  general  refer¬ 
ences  made  to  the  whole  of  the  New  Edition 
of  this  great  and  valuable  work.  * 

MEMOIR. 

(Continued  from  page  101.) 

Of  these  elementary  systems,  various  tex¬ 
tures  are  composed,  some  of  which  are  dis¬ 
tributed  very  generally,  and  others  almost 


*  The  purchasers  of  the  first  Edit,  of  this 
worlc  may  receive  the  Appendix  gratis,  by  order 
of  the  author ,  on  application  to  their  respective 
Booksellers -Cox  &  Son,  St,  Thomas’  Street, 
fyc.  Sfc, 
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universally,  through  the  body.  They  serve 
principally,  either  to  connect  together  the 
elementary  organs,  to  cover  and  protect 
them,  to  give  form  and  stability  to  the  body 
or  to  promote  and  facilitate  its  movements. 
In  succession,  therefore,  they  are  treated  of 
under  the  titles  of  the  Anatomy  of  Cellular 
Substance  and  Adipose  Substance  ;  of  Mus¬ 
cle,  of  Skin,  and  of  Hair ;  of  Cartilage,  of 
Bone,  and  of  Tendon;  and  the  volume  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  Anatomy  of  Serous  and  Sy¬ 
novial  Membranes. 

Such  are  the  subjects  of  this  first  volume, 
which  contained  only  two  of  the  eight  parts 
which  the  whole  work  was  designed  to  em¬ 
brace.  The  remaining  six  parts  would  have 
treated  successively  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
Skeleton,  and  of  the  Muscles  as  attached  to 
it ;  of  the  several  Viscera  of  the  body  ;  of 
the  Integuments  which  invest  it ;  and  of  the 
Blood-vessels,  Absorbents,  and  Nerves,  as 
distributed  to  individual  parts  and  organs: 
The  methods  of  inspecting  the  body  after 
natural  or  violent  death,  the  process  of  Em¬ 
balming,  and  the  modes  of  preparing  and 
preserving  parts  for  anatomical  uses,  with 
directions  for  a  course  of  Practical  Anatomy 
would  have  been  subjoined  ;  and  the  work 
was  destined  to  terminate  with  an  Histori¬ 
cal  View  of  the  science  it  had  previously 
detailed. 

For  this  comprehensive  plan,  the  materi¬ 
als  were  in  great  part  provided.  Every 
writer  within  his  reach, whether  systematical 
or  particular,  it  wras  the  author’s  desire  to 
consult;  but  it  was  also  his  wish  to  verify, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  accuracy  of  their  des¬ 
criptions,  and  to  make  them  his  own  by  ac¬ 
tual  examination.  This  conscientious  de¬ 
sire  to  do  the  utmost  justice  to  the  subject, 
necessarily  delayed  the  progress  of  the 
work.  At  the  period,  however,  of  Dr.  Gor¬ 
don’s  death,  the  greater  part  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  had  been  overcome.  The  third  part, 
comprehending  the  Anatomy  of  the  Skele¬ 
ton,  was  announced  for  publication,  and 
exists  among  his  MSS.  in  a  state  nearly 
ready  for  the  press ;  and,  had  the  author’s 
life  been  spared,  the  remaining  parts,  which 
were  in  great  forwardness,  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed  at  no  distant  intervals. 

In  an  elementary  work  of  this  kind,  the 
chief  merit  must  consist,  not  in  original  dis¬ 
covery,  but  in  the  general  plan  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  materials,  and  the  perspicuity 
and  precision  with  which  the  subject  is 
treated.  To  me  it  appears,  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  adopted  in  the  present  instance  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  great  praise.  The  reader  is  first  made 
acquainted  with  the  simpler  parts,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  gradually  to  more  complex  structures, 
which  enables  him  to  follow  with  greater 
facility,  and  to  appreciate  more  justly,  not 
only  their  general  relations,  but  the  parti¬ 
cular  combinations  into  which  they  enter, 
and  the  uses  they  serve  in  the  construction 
ol  other  organs.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 


general  perspicuity  and  conciseness  of  the 
descriptive  language  employed  by  Dr.  Gor¬ 
don  in  this  work.  He  uniformly  addresses 
himself  to  the  eye,  avoids  all  discussion  of 
questions  of  doubt  and  opinion,  and  enters 
into  minute  details  with  a  clearness  and  pre¬ 
cision  which  those  only  who  write  from  ac¬ 
tual  observation  can  command.  Some  parts, 
as  those  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
are  very  elaborately  treated.  The  author 
had  not  onlv  consulted  all  the  best  writers, 
but  submitted  to  the  test  of  actual  examina¬ 
tion,  the  accuracy  of  every  description  con¬ 
nected  with  the  anatomy  of  that  organ.  His 
descriptions  of  it  will,  therefore,  be  found 
much  more  minute  than  those  of  any  preced¬ 
ing  British  writer.  Some,  perhaps,  may  re¬ 
gard  them  as  too  refined  and  elaborate,  es¬ 
pecially  for  an  elementary  work ;  and  we 
think  the  convenience  of  the  reader  would 
have  been  consulted,  had  the  subject  been 
broken  into  smaller  sections,  instead  of  form¬ 
ing,  as  it  now  does,  one  continuous  demon¬ 
stration. 

In  his  account  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Textures,  Dr.  Gordon  dissents,  in  se¬ 
veral  particulars,  from  his  predecessors  in 
regard  to  the  structure  of  the  skin.  This  or¬ 
gan,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  two  parts 
—the  cutis,  or  true  skin,  which  is  a  highly 
organized  substance ;  and  the  cuticle,  or 
scarf-skin,  which,  on  the  closest  inspection, 
exhibits  no  appearance  either  of  fibres,  of 
vessels,  or  of  nerves.  In  the  true  skin,  the 
hairs  are  formed,  and  penetrate  to  dhe  sur¬ 
face  through  the  cuticle  ;  and  on  certain 
parts  also,  small  apertures,  connected  with 
the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  true  skin,  are 
visible  in  the  cuticle ;  but,  with  the  late  Mr. 
Cruickshank,  Dr.  Gordon  denies  that  any 
distinct  pores  are  visible,  either  by  the 
naked  eye  or  the  microscope,  in  the  eutieu- 
lar  membrane — an  opinion  also  maintained 
by  Professor  Rudolphi  of  Berlin. 

Between  the  skin  and  cuticle,  when  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other, delicate  colourless  fil¬ 
aments  may  be  seen.  These  were  regarded 
by  the  late  Dr.  Hunter  as  vessels  through 
which  the  sweat  was  exhaled  :  and  by  Mr. 
Cruickshank  as  fine  processes  of  cuticle 
which  lined  the  pores  of  the  true  skin  ;  but, 
according  to  Dr.  Gordon,  they  are  neither 
vessels,  nor  processes  of  the  cuticle,  but 
mere  threads  of  mucous  matter,  which  al¬ 
ways  form  between  the  cuticle  and  true  skin 
after  death,  in  consequence  of  decomposi¬ 
tion. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  century  ago  since 
the  illustrious  Malphigi  described  a  layer 
of  substance,  as  intervening-  between  the  cu¬ 
ticle  and  true  skin,  to  which  was  given  the 
name  of  corpus  mucosum  vel  reticulare.  In 
the  Negro,  this  substance  was  affirmed  to 
be  black,  and  of  various  lighter  hues  in  the 
other  varieties  of  the  human  race ;  and  to 
its  particular  colour  the  varied  complexions 
of  the  skin  were  generally  ascribed,  In  the 
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Negro,  the  Caffre,  and  the  Malay,  Dr.  Gor¬ 
don  satisfied  himself,  by  many  dissections, 
that  a  black  membrane  exists,  to  which  the 
colour  of  black  men  is,  no  doubt,  owing ; 
but  he  was  not  able  to  find  any  light  colour¬ 
ed  rete  mucosum,  corresponding  to  this 
black  one,  in  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  nor  in  those  of  other  nations  resembling 
them  in  colour.  Doubts  respecting  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  specific  colouring  matter  in  the 
white  races  of  mankind,  analogous  to  the 
black  substance  of  the  Negro,  occurred  also 
to  Mr.  Lawrence ;  and  Professor  Rudolphi, 
asserts,  with  Dr.  Gordon,  that  no  such  part 
as  a  Rete  mucosum  exists  in  white  people. 

I  have  selected  these  few  examples  to 
show  that  Dr.  Gordon,  in  his  anatomical 
pursuits,  constantly  examined  for  himself 
every  subject  that  came  under  his  notice  ; 
and  that,  with  a  due  feeling  of  respect  and 
observance  towards  others,  he  combined  al¬ 
ways  that  sagacity  of  observation,  and 
soundness  of  judgment,  which  enabled  him 
to  improve  on  the  labours  of  those  who  had 
gone  before  him.  This  work,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  Dr. 
Gordon  inscribed  to  his  first  and  best  friend 
Professor  Thomson,  by  whose  counsel  and 
guidance  he  had  been  directed  in  all  his  sci¬ 
entific  undertakings,  and  towards  whom  he 
always  felt  and  expressed  the  sincerest  res¬ 
pect  and  gratitude. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS- 

Magendie  on  Vomiting. 

(Concluded  from  Page  102.) 

Would  the  contraction  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
take  place  independent  of  the  action 
of  the  emetic  on  the  stomach ;  and 
that  substance,  instead  of  producing 
any  specific  action  on  this  viscus, 
would  it  act  directly  on  the  muscles 
just  mentioned?  Such  is  the  strange 
idea  that  gave  rise  to  the  preceding 
observations.  Happily,  I  imagined  a 
means  of  clearing  up  this  doubt;  I 
made  an  opening  in  the  abdomen  of  a 
poodle  dog,  about  two  years  old,  and 
having  brought  out  the  stomach  by 
this  aperture,  I  carefully  tied  the  ves¬ 
sels  returning  to  this  viscus,  and  after¬ 
wards  totally  extirpated  it.  I  after¬ 
ward  brought  the  lips  of  the  wound 
together  by  means  of  a  suture ;  then, 
having  laid  bare  the  cruiul  vein,  I  in¬ 
jected  into  its  cavity  a  solution  of  two 


grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  an  onncs 
and  a  half  of  water.  Scarcely  had  I 
finished  the  injection,  than  the  dog 
began  to  be  sick,  and  soon  made  all 
the  efforts  which  this  animal  is  wont  to 
do  when  vomiting.  Even  these  efforts 
appeared  to  me  much  more  lengthened 
and  protracted  than  in  ordinary  vomit¬ 
ing.  The  dog  appeared  quiet  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  then  renewed 
the  injection,  by  still  throwing  the 
same  emetic  solution  into  the  crural 
vein,  which  was  always  followed  by  the 
same  vomiting  efforts.  1  repeated  the 
injection  six  times,  and  as  often  were 
the  same  effects  re-produced. 

This  experiment,  as  may  be  seen,  is 
decisive  :  it  is  calculated  to  throw  con¬ 
siderable  light  upon  the  action  of  eme¬ 
tics.  But,  to  return  to  my  subject,  I 
shall  pass  on  to  another  experiment, 
which  the  preceding  suggested  to  me. 

I  extirpated  the  stomach  of  a  dog  of 
the  ordinary  size,  in  the  manner  of  the 
experiment  just  mentioned;  I  intro¬ 
duced  a  pig's  bladder  into  the  abdo¬ 
men,  round  the  neck  of  which,  I  had 
fixed,  by  means  of  thread,  an  elastic 
gum  cannula  ;  I  introduced  the  end  of 
this  cannula  into  thej  cesophageal  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  also  fixed  it  there  with 
thread,  so  that  the  vtssel  tolerably 
well  resembled  the  stomach,  and,  like 
it,  communicated  with  the  oesophagus. 
I  passed  about  a  pint  of  water  into  the 
bladder,  which  distended  it,  without 
entirely  filling  it.  A  suture  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  wound  in  the  abdomen, 
and  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  were 
thrown  into  the  jugular  vein.  Nausea 
soon  came  on,  followed  by  real  vomit¬ 
ing,  and  the  animal  immediately 
threw  up  water  abundantly  from  the 
vessel.  Here  our  labours  might  have 
terminated  ;  for  assuredly,  after  these 
experiments,  no  one  could  doubt  the 
direct  influence  of  the  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  muscles  as  the  media  by 
which  this  vomiting  was  produced  ; 
but  from  our  conviction  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  multiplying  physiological 
experiments,  particularly  those  that 
have  any  influence  in  medicine,  w© 
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prosecuted  our  enquiries,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  we  obtained,  although  less  im¬ 
portant  than  those  we  have  already 
communicated,  appeared  nevertheless 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  are  of  a 
nature  to  confirm  them.  It  is  evident 
from  the  preceding  experiments,  that 
the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm 
concur  in  producing  vomiting;  but,  in 
the  production  of  this  phenomenon, 
what  part  does  the  diaphragm  perform? 
and  how  far  are  the  abdominal  mus¬ 
cles  concerned  in  it?  This  is  what  it 
was  most  interesting  to  determine  by 
experiments.  If  the  diaphragm  only 
received  the  diaphragmatic  nerves,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  prevent  the 
contraction  of  the  muscle,  by  dividing 
them;  but  it  also  receives  filament 
from  the  dorsal  pair,  which  are  of  them¬ 
selves  sufficient  to  keep  up  its  contrac¬ 
tions.  Experiment  has  proved  to  us, 
that  when  the  diaphragmatic  nerves 
are  cut,  the  contraction  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  in  point  of  energy  is  very  sen¬ 
sibly  diminished;  and  it  may  be  added, 
without  being  very  far  wrong,  that  the 
diaphragm  loses  by  this  section,  the 
three-fourths  of  its  contractile  power. 
What  influence  could  the  section  of  the 
diaphragmatic  nerves  have  on  vomit¬ 
ing  ?  We  made  this  section  in  the 
neck  of  a  dog  three  years  old,  and 
we  injected  three  grains  of  emetic  pow¬ 
der  into  its  jugular  vein  :  a  very  feeble 
vomiting  only  took  place ;  another 
emetic  injection,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards,  did  not  excite  any  vomiting. 
We  opened  the  abdomen,  and  we  en¬ 
deavoured  to  produce  vomiting  by 
compressing  the  stomach  :  the  pres¬ 
sure,  although  very  strong  and  long 
continued,  provoked  no  vomiting  ef¬ 
forts,  it  did  not  even  appear  to  excite 
nausea.  We  conceived  that  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  might  belong  to  some  indi¬ 
vidual  habit  of  the  animal,  but  having 
several  times  since  repeated  the  expe¬ 
riment,  we  obtained  no  other  results. 

There  is  only  one  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  in  vomiting ;  viz. — by  sepa¬ 
rating  them  from  their  attachments  to 
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the  sides  of  the  linea  alba;  which  we  also 
did  in  several  animals.  We  detached 
successively  the  great  oblique,  the  rec¬ 
tus  and  transversalis,  leaving  only  the 
peritoneum  throughout  the  extent  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  abdomen. 
In  this  experiment  every  thing  going 
on  in  this  cavity  is  distinctly  seen 
through  the  peritoneum ;  for  example, 
the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and,  if  the  stomach  ac¬ 
tually  contracted, it  would  be  easy  to  be 
convinced  of  this  also.  The  abdominal 
muscles  being  thus  detached,  we  in¬ 
jected  three  grains  of  emetic  powder 
into  the  jugular  vein,  and  nausea  and 
vomiting  were  almost  immediately  ma¬ 
nifested  by  the  sole  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm.  It  was  curious,  during 
the  convulsive  contraction  of  this  mus¬ 
cle,  to  see  the  whole  intestinal  mass 
propelled  downwards  and  pressing 
strongly  against  the  peritoneum,  which 
gave  way  at  certain  points.  In  this 
case,  the  linea  alba,  formed  longitudi¬ 
nally  by  a  very  strong  fibrous  tissue, 
is  the  only  part  that  resists  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  viscera;  its  existence  then 
is  indispensible  for  the  production  of 
vomiting.  It  perhaps  fills  a  similar 
use  in  its  ordinary  state.  This  experi¬ 
ment  is  important  inasmuch  as  improves 
that  the  efforts  of  the  diaphragm  alone 
are  capable  of  producing  vomiting,  a 
circumstance  which  is  again  confirmed 
by  the  following  experiment 

We  detached,  as  above,  the  abdo¬ 
minal  muscles,  and  laid  bare  the  peri¬ 
toneum,  and  afterwards  divided  the 
diaphragmatic  nerves,  and  injected  the 
emetic  solution  into  the  veins:  the  ani¬ 
mal  had  some  nausea,  but  nothing  fur¬ 
ther.  Although  we  repeated  the  eme¬ 
tic  injection  several  times,  we  were 
never  able  to  produce  any  sensible  vo¬ 
miting  effort. 

It  is  doubtless  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  in  Physiology,  to  discover  new 
facts.  This  science  stands  in  great 
want  of  them.  It  is  also  equally  im¬ 
portant  to  deduce  only  just  conse¬ 
quences  from  these  facts;  but  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  most  difficult  point.  It 
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is  here  at  least  where  the  most  eminent 
physiologists  have  foundered.  Shall 
we  avoid  the  same  rock  by  drawing 
only  the  following  inferences  from  the 
facts  related  in  this  Memoir  ? 

1st.— The  stomach  does  not  always 
appear „to  contract  in  vomiting:  this 
phenomenon  may  take  place  without 
the  stomach  presenting  any  vestiges  of 
contraction.  2dly. — The  pressure  di¬ 
rectly  exercised  upon  the  stomach,  by 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles 
appears  sufficient  to  produce  vomiting. 
3dly. — In  certain  cases  during  nausea, 
the  air  of  the  atmosphere  is  carried 
into  the  stomach.  4t!ily. — The  anti- 
moniated  tartrite  of  potash,  injected 
into  the  veins,  instead  of  acting  upon 
the  stomach,  as  is  generally  believed, 
determines  the  convulsive  contraction 
of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mus¬ 
cles. 

In  another  Memoir  I  will  point  out  the 
observations  made  on  repeating  Wepfer  s 
experiments ,  and  answer  the  objections  by 
direct  experiments. 

(End  of  the  Memoir.) 


Observations  on  Phrenology ,  as  affording 
a  systematic  View  of  Human  Nature. 
From  Med.  and  Chirur.  Rev.  p.  896. 

Phrenology,  from  (p^nv  mind,  and  Xoyog, 
is  the  term  used  by  Div  Spurzheim  to 
denote  a  peculiar  system  of  doctrines 
concerning  the  mind,  founded  on  cer¬ 
tain  views  of  the  physiology  of  the 
brain.  The  propriety  of  the  term  will 
become  apparent,  when  we  recollect, 
that  the  brain  is  the  organ  upon  which 
the  manifestations  of  the  different 
mental  powers  depend;  and  that  for 
every  mental  act,  there  must  be  a  cor¬ 
responding  cerebral  affection;  and, 
therefore,  that  a  correct  exposition  of 
the  functions  of  this  organ  will  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  a  true  theory  of  mind. 
These  doctrines  have  been  taught  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  at  Vienna 
and  Paris;  but  it  was  not  till  1816, 
when  Dr.  Spurzheim  visited  England, 
that  general  attention  was  attracted  to 
them  in  this  country.  He  delivered 
lectures  upon  the  philosophy  of  his 


system,  and  gave  demonstrations  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  by  which, 
public  curiosity  was  excited  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree,  and  much  angry 
disputation  occasioned.  Established 
opinions  received  a  shock,  and  all  the 
partialities  which  accompany  them  were 
called  into  play  to  decry  the  merits  of 
the  new  doctrines,  on  the  one  hand; 
while  their  novelty,  and  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  enthusiasm  which  inspired  their 
advocates,  shed  a  dazzling  lustre 
around  them  on  the  other.  Cool  deli¬ 
beration,  always  essential  in  forming 
a  correct  judgment  of  a  new  discovery, 
was  thus  excluded;  and,  after  many 
pamphlets  had  been  published  and  an¬ 
swered  on  the  one  side  and  the  other, 
the  subject  appeared  to  fall  into  neg¬ 
lect,  with  its  merits  as  undecided  as 
when  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  public.  After  a  silence  of  two  or 
three  years,  however,  the  advocates  of 
phrenology  appeared  again  upon  the 
field,  and  shewed,  if  possible,  a  strong¬ 
er  conviction  of  the  truth  of  their  opi¬ 
nions,  and  a  more  complete  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  doctrines  themselves,  as 
well  as  with  the  merits  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  had  been  stated  Against 
them.  Mr.  Combe’s  Essays  on  Phre¬ 
nology  led  the  way  ; — they  appeared 
in  November,  1819,  and  their  author 
testified  strongly  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  the  new  doctrines,  and  strenuously 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  enquiry 
into  a  subject  which,  in  his  opinion,  so 
nearly  affects  the  best  interests  of  the 
human  race.  To  this  work,  soon  after 
succeeded  the  “  Illustrations  of  Phre¬ 
nology,  by  Sir  G.  S.  M‘Kenzie,’’  in 
which  the  author  gave  portraits  of  re¬ 
markable  characters,  and  compares 
their  mental  manifestations  with  the 
developement  of  their  brains.  He 
contends,  also,  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
principles  of  phrenology.  Several  able 
criticisms  next,  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  the  New  Edinburgh  Review,  in  which 
the  editor  pledges  himself  that  the  doc¬ 
trines  are  founded  in  nature.  In  1820, 
Dr.  Elliotson,  in  notes  to  the  third 
edition  of  his  Translation  of  Blumen- 
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bach’s  Physiology,  gave  a  decided  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  truth  and  importance  of 
the  science. 

In  February  1820,  a  society  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  Edinburgh  for  cultivating 
and  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  phreno¬ 
logy.  A  collection  of  sculls,  casts, 
and  busts,  intended  to  exemplify  the 
several  organs  and  their  combinations, 
was  formed,  and  is  every  day  receiv¬ 
ing  additions.  This  collection  is  open 
weekly  to  the  inspection  of  the  public. 
Meetings  are  held  during  the  session, 
for  discussing  all  subjects  connected 
with  phrenology,  such  as  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  elucidate  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  to  education,  legislation,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  medical  jurisprudence.  The 
list  of  members,  includes  gentlemen  of 
talent  and  respectability  of  the  three 
learned  professions,  besides  artists  and 
literary  characters,  and  the  numbers 
are  on  the  increase.  In  1821,  Mr. 
Abernethy  published  “  Reflections  on 
Phrenology,  addressed  to  the  Court  of 
Assistants  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
London,”  in  which  he  treated  it  as 
the  true  system  of  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  and  recommended  it  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  consideration  and  candid  examina¬ 
tion  of  medical  men.  About  the  same 
time,  appeared  Dr.  Spurzheim’s  book 
on  the  Application  of  Phrenology  to 
the  Improvement  of  Education.  In 
spring  1822,  a  society  similar  to  that 
of  Edinburgh,  was  instituted  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  of  which  Dr.  Physick  is  presi¬ 
dent,  a  gentleman  who  is  well  known 
to  our  readers.  Among  its  members 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  men  in  law,  medicine,  and  divi¬ 
nity,  in  that  city.  They  have  procured 
copies  of  all  the  casts  in  this  country, 
and  of  the  books  in  use  among:  the 
phrenologists.  Mr.  Combe’s  Essays 
were  reprinted  under  the  direction  of 
the  society,  and  enriched  with  the  ana¬ 
tomy  which  he  had  omitted.  And, 
lastly,  have  appeared  the  “  Observa¬ 
tions  on  Phrenology/’  by  the  anony¬ 
mous  author,  now  before  us,  who  con¬ 
siders  it  “  as  affording  a  systematic 
view  of  human  nature.” 
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When  we  find  a  rooted  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  new  view,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  their  importance  arising  at 
this  distance  of  time,  in  the  minds  of 
cool  and  able  men,  this  circumstance 
itself  affords  a  presumption,  that  there 
is  something  substantial  at  the  bottom 
whatever  may  have  been  added  by 
fancy.  The  glare  of  fashion  and  no¬ 
velty,  which  at  first  placed  the  struc¬ 
ture  in  too  dazzling  alight  to  be  clear¬ 
ly  contemplated,  has  at  last  passed 
away,  and  it  is  perhaps  only  now  that 
the  subject  comes  properly  under  the 
candid  and  dispassionate  consideration 
of  the  man  of  science,  because  now  it 
comes  before  him  stript  of  all  foreign 
support,  and  resting  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  its  merits.  The  partialites  and 
prejudices  with  which  even  the  most 
vigorous  minds  are  at  times  assailed, 
have  had  time,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
disappear.  The  present  moment,  is 
therefore,  particularly  favourable  for  an 
examination  of  this  long  agitated  ques¬ 
tion.  Impelled  by  these  considerati¬ 
ons,  and  aware  of  the  extreme  import¬ 
ance  to  medicine  and  to  philosophy,  of 
the  discovery  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  we  have  ventured  to  notice  the 
publication  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
more  with  the  view  of  seriously  re¬ 
commending  a  liberal  and  candid  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  merits  of  both  sides  of 
the  question,  as  the  most  philosophical 
and  sure  way  of  ultimately  arriving  at 
the  truth,  than  of  attempting  to  deli¬ 
ver  any  decisive  opinion  of  our  own 
upon  the  subject. 

We  are  led  to  desire  this  calm  con¬ 
sideration  the  more,  because  hitherto, 
we  conceive  the  weight  of  fact  and  ar¬ 
gument  and  philosophy,  to  preponder¬ 
ate  rather  on  the  side  of  the  phreno¬ 
logists,  than  on  that  of  their  adversa¬ 
ries  ;  not  because  we  mean  to  assert 
that  the  opposite  views  are  incapable 
of  support,  but  that  the  opposition 
has  been  conducted  in  a  way  altogether 
unphilosophical ;  ridicule  and  vague 
assertion  having  been  too  unsparingly 
employed  on  the  one  side,  while  vi¬ 
gorous  reasoning,  and  an  appeal  to 
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Nature,  have  been  constantly  held  out 
upon  the  other.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  although  thousands  boldly 
assert  the  whole  of  the  doctrines  to  be 
imaginary,  no  person  is  to  be  met  with, 
who  is  able  to  shew  a  clear  and  philo¬ 
sophical  reason,  why  these  ought  to  be 
disregarded ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
well  worthy  of  observation,  that  ex¬ 
cept  the  late  Dr.  Gordon  of  Edinburgh, 
who  fell,  as  it  were,  into  a  serious  dis¬ 
cussion  inadvertently,  and  unintenti¬ 
onally,  by  his  intemperate  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  no  author  of 
note,  either  medical  or  metaphysical, 
has  chosen  fairly  to  grapple  with  the 
subject,  and  expose  its  errors;  and  of 
those,  who  have  written,  we  do  not 
know  one,  who  has  made  good  his  ob¬ 
jections  in  the  judgment  of  impartial 
men,  and  replied  satisfactorily  to  the 
answers  given  by  the  disciples  of  the 
new  school.  Dr.  Roget,  indeed,  is 
another  author  of  consideration,  who 
has  delivered  an  adverse  opinion  on 
their  merits  ;  but  he  appears  rather  as 
a  historian  of  the  doctrines,  who  sums 
up  his  account  by  delivering  an  opinion 
against  them,  than  as  a  regular  enemy 
who  comes  into  the  field  to  oppose  and 
destroy  them.  On  this  account,  we 
do  not  hold  this  gentleman  as  pledged 
even  on  the  side  which  he  has  espoused, 
so  as  to  stake  his  reputation  on  their 
futility,  but  view  him  as  a  critic  open 
to  conviction  if  he  has  pronounced  an 
erroneous  judgment.  Many  persons, 
no  doubt,  regard  the  doctrines  as  too 
ridiculous  to  merit  a  serious  refutation, 
but  we  cannot  subscribe  to  this  opinion. 
The  writings  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim  themselves  are  worthy  of  a  cairn 
and  philosophical  refutation,  if  they 
contain  erroneous  views;  but  when 
other  men  of  judgment,  and  not  des¬ 
titute  of  talent,  come  forward  as  sup¬ 
porters  of  their  opinions ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  when  societies  are  formed 
for  their  cultivation,  we  suspect  that 
the  tide  of  ridicule  will  soon  begin  to 
flow  in  an  opposite  direction,  if  those 
who  patronize  the  established  system, 
persevere  in  this  supercilious  treatment 


of  their  opponents.  The  contempt  of 
the  Chinese  for  the  science  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  Europe,  does  not  arise  from  a 
more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  un¬ 
derstanding  inthat nation;  but itmarks 
the  extent  to  which  ignorance  and  pre¬ 
judice  possess  the  mastery  over  their 
minds. 

(To  be  continued.) 


On  a  new  Method  of  removing  A  scar  ides 

from  the  Human  Body.  By  William 

Howison,  M.D.,  Lectureron  Materia 

Medica,  Pharmacy,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  principal  cause  which  gives  rise 
to  ascarides,  is  stated  by  medical  wri¬ 
ters  to  be,  unwholesome  food  with  bad 
digestion.  The  former,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  the  cause,  as 
ascarides  are  not  more  prevalent 
amongst  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
than  amongst  the  higher;  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  be  found  to  be  the 
case,  if  the  above  remark  was  well 
founded.  On  the  contrary,  we  daily 
meet  with  abundance  of  examples  of 
ascarides  in  the  higher  walks  of  life, 
and  amongst  individuals  who  can  com¬ 
mand,  and  actually  do  subsist  upon, 
the  most  notorious  diet. 

Ascarides  appear  most  frequently 
in  individuals  of  a  relaxed  habit,  and 
whose  bowels  contain  a  preternatural 
quantity  of  mucus,  or  slimy  matter. 
Hence  it  is  stated  by  medical  writers 
to  be  a  disease  most  common  to  chil¬ 
dren  ;  but  that  they  sometimes  prevail 
in  adults  to  a  high  degree,  particularly 
in  those  who  live  chiefly  on  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  diet.  I  know  many  individuals 
above  adult  age,  who  have  been  in¬ 
fested  with  ascarides  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  life;  but  1  cannot  say 
that  it  is  peculiar  to  those  living  on 
vegetable  food,  having  met  with  re¬ 
peated  instances  of  it  in  those  sub¬ 
sisting  upon  animal  diet,  to  which  they 
were  restricted  by  dyspepsia ;  and  this 
disposition  to  ascarides  evidently  runs 
in  families.  I  have  known  all  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  a  family  infected  with 
them ;  and  therefore  am  of  opinion 
that  they  may  be  said  to  be  hereditary, 
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in  the  same  manner  as  phthisis  pul- 
monalis,  mania,  and  scrophula. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  these 
pages,  to  consider  the  different  means 
recommended  for  removing  ascarides 
from  the  animal  economy.  We  are 
all  aware  that,  however  actively  em¬ 
ployed,  they  are  tedious,  slow,  and 
even  uncertain  in  their  effects;  that 
some  of  them  are  violent ;  and  that, 
when  long  continued,  they  tend  to  in¬ 
jure  the  organs  of  digestion.  Of  all 
of  them,  however,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my 
limited  experience,  seen  most  benefit 
from  the  administration  of  the  powder 
of  tin  combined  with  the  seeds  of 
santonicum,  followed  up,  at  regular 
intervals  of  a  few  days,  by  doses  of 
jalap  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the 
individual.  And  to  this  method  I 
should  always  give  the  preference, 
during  the  period  of  infancy  and  child¬ 
hood.  The  removal  of  ascarides,  by 
means  of  irritating  injections,  and  it  is 
only  such  that  can  prove  effectual,  or 
by  external  application,  as  tobacco, 
turpentine,  &c.  to  the  stomach  and 
intestinal  canal,  appears  to  me  to  be 
inconvenient  and  indelicate ;  and  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  this  part  of 
the  world  are  such,  that  they  will  never 
submit  to  the  use  of  injections,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency.  The 
practice  of  the  present  day  confirms 
this  remark.  Dr.  Heberden  says,  a 
repetition  of  gentle  purges  alleviates 
whatever  uneasiness  ascarides  may 
occasion;  but  no  internal  medicines, 
nor  clysters,  can  certainly  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  for  extirpating  them.  To¬ 
bacco  clysters  and  others,  made  of  so¬ 
lutions  of  sublimate  mercury,  have 
had  little  or  no  effect. 

In  suggesting  the  present  method  of 
removing  ascarides  from  the  human 
body,  it  is  requisite  to  bear  in  mind 
the  following  circumstances.  1st.  That 
these  animals  infest  every  period  of 
life,  from  infancy  to  a  later  period  than 
adult  age  ;  2ndly.  That  they  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  canal,  occupying  principally, 


or  entirely,  that  part  of  the  gut  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  point  of  the  finger, 
when  introduced  completely  within  it, 
down  to  the  sphincter  ani ;  3dly.  That 
when  removed  every  twenty-four  hours, 
their  future  generatian  will  be  prevent¬ 
ed  by  the  obstruction  of  their  means 
of  propagation ;  4thly,  and  lastly, 
That  this  method  of  removing  asca¬ 
rides  is  inapplicable  to  the  age  of 
infancy. 

The  method  of  removing  ascarides 
already  alluded  to,  must  be  performed 
by  the  patient  or  individual  infested  by 
these  insects,  in  the  following  manner. 
Previous  to  getting  into  bed,  and  when 
completely  undressed  for  that  purpose, 
he  is  to  bring  his  body  into  the  semi¬ 
bent  position,  by  leaning  considerably 
forwards,  supporting  himself  by  means 
of  his  left  hand  resting  upon  his  thigh, 
or  a  low  table.  Having  previously 
besmeared  the  anus  with  melted  can¬ 
dle  -grease,  which  on  such  occasions  is 
always  at  hand,  or,  what  is  preferable, 
with  hogs-lard,  he  is  to  cover  com¬ 
pletely  the  middle  finger  of  his  right 
hand  with  the  same  unctuous  substance, 
particular  care  being  taken  to  have  the 
nail  of  that  finger  cut  short,  so  as  not 
to  scratch  or  irritate  the  internal  surface 
of  the  rectum.  With  his  body  in  the 
position  above  described,  he  is  next  to 
introduce  this  finger  gradually  and 
cautiously  up  the  rectum,  until  the 
hand  coming  in  contact  with  the  spinc- 
ter  ani, prevents  its  further  introduction. 

When  the  sphincter  ani  muscle  is  in 
a  state  of  relaxation,  which  it  generally 
is,  this  step  of  operation  will  be  effect¬ 
ed  with  great  ease,  and  without  giving 
the  slightest  pain.  When  in  a  state 
of  spasmodic  contraction,  which  how¬ 
ever  seldom  happens,  it  then  becomes 
more  difficult ;  and  if  this  contraction 
should  be  present  to  a  considerable 
extent,  it  will  be  proper  to  defer  the 
introduction  of  the  finger  until  it 
has  completely  gone  off.  The  point 
of  the  finger  within  the  rectum  is 
then  to  be  rubbed  along  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  gut,  bring¬ 
ing  it  gradually  downwards,  until  it 
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comes  out  at  the  anus,  when  the  whole 
mass  of  ascarides  occupying  the  rec¬ 
tum  will  be  brought  out  upon  the  finger 
near  to  its  point,  rubbed  into  the  form 
of  a  ball  enveloped  in  mucus  and  unc¬ 
tuous  matter.  The  first  bringing  out 
of  the  finger,  if  properly  performed, 
will  be  found  to  have  removed  the 
ascarides  completely,  as,  upon  repeat¬ 
ing  the  operation  a  second  or  a  third 
time,  nothing  will  be  brought  down 
but  mucus,  thrown  out  in  great  quan¬ 
tity  by  the  increased  action  of  the 
glands  of  the  gut,  irritated  by  the  se¬ 
cond  or  third  introduction  of  the  finger. 

This  operation  is  to  be  repeated 
every  night,  when,  in  a  short  time,  the 
gut  will  be  completely  cleared  of  asca¬ 
rides.  Their  further  means  of  propa¬ 
gation  being  removed,  the  symptoms 
produced  by  them  will  cease,  and  the 
individual  be  restored  to  perfect  health. 
I  may  also  remark,  that  when  the  as¬ 
carides  have  been  several  times  remov¬ 
ed  in  the  above-mentioned  way,  they 
are  observed  to  diminish  in  size;  a 
proof  that  the  older  or  full-formed 
ones  have  disappeared ;  and  that  they 
are  succeeded  by  their  offspring,  which 
have  not  been  allowed  to  come  to 
maturity. 

When  the  rectum  is  loaded  with 
fecal  matter,  some  obstruction  is  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  introduction  of  the  finger  ; 
and  the  intention  of  the  operation,  the 
removal  of  the  ascarides,  is  consider¬ 
ably  frustrated. 

Fromwhat  has  now  been  stated  it  is 
obvious,  that  ascarides  can  be  removed 
from  the  intestinal  canal  by  a  manual, 
or,  what  may  be  termed,  a  surgical 
operation,  altogether  independent  of 
the  skill  of  the  physician;  and  that  it 
presents  many  advantages  over  the 
methods  formerly  in  use.  The  suffer¬ 
ing  individual  gets  rid  of  the  noxious 
animals,  in  which  his  disease  consisted, 
without  swallowing  unpleasant  medi¬ 
cines,  which  impair  the  organs  of  di¬ 
gestion,  without  wetting  his  belly  by 
fomentations  or  liniments,  and  without 
distending  the  intestinal  canal  by  irri¬ 
tating  injections. 

No.  9,  Nicholson’ s-square,  Dec ,  1822. 


Case  of  Fracture  of  the  Os  Front  is,  with 
a  Loss  of  a  considerable  Portion  of 
Brain.  By  John  Edmondson,  Jun. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  London. 

August  2d,  1822. — C.  H.  fifteen  years 
of  age,  at  nine  o’clock,  p.  m.  when  in 
the  act  of  discharging  a  brass  cannon, 
too  heavily  loaded,  and  crammed  with 
old  cloth,  &c.  the  piece  burst,  and  one 
of  the  fragments  struck  him  on  the 
forehead,  and  shattered  the  frontal 
bone,  bruising  and  lacerating  the  inte¬ 
guments  to  the  extent  of  3 l  inches 
long  and  2^  broad.  The  fracture  was 
more  than  an  inch  longer  than  the  ex¬ 
ternal  wound.  It  commenced  on  the 
right  side,  about  an  inch  from  the  me¬ 
sial  plane,  which  it  crossed,  and  pass¬ 
ed  downwards  to  the  left  internal  or- 
bitar  process,  run  across  the  orbit  to 
the  external  orbitar  process,  and  to 
where  the  frontal  unites  to  the  sphe¬ 
noidal  bone,  then  passed  upwards 
through  the  temporal  process,  and 
above  the  superciliary  ridge,  and  again 
crossed  the  mesial  plane  to  meet  its 
commencement  on  the  right  side.  The 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible,  and  pulsated  freely. 
The  fossa  for  the  longitudinal  sinus 
was  very  apparent.  The  largest  piece 
of  bone  that  was  removed  has  the 
frontal  spine  upon  it.  This  piece  mea¬ 
sured  2|  inches  long  by  l  Abroad.  An¬ 
other  piece  extended  from  it  to  the 
root  of  the  nose,  and  was  nearly  an 
inch  square.  A  third  piece  from  the 
left  temple  Jth  of  an  inch  long.  A 
fourth  piece  consisted  of  a  portion  of 
the  superciliary  ridge.  Many  smaller 
portions  of  bone  of  various  sizes  and 
forms,  in  all  thirty-two,  were  also  re¬ 
moved  by  means  of  the  forceps.  Se¬ 
veral  of  them  penetrated  the  dura 
mater,  but  were  easily  extracted.  More 
than  a  table-spoonful  of  cerebral  sub¬ 
stance  came  away  at  the  time.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  blood  was 
lost  soon  after  the  accident,  but  very 
little  during  the  operation.  Messrs. 
Edmondsons  operated  by  carefully  re¬ 
moving  the  fragments  of  bone.  The 
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wound  was  cleaned,  and  simple  dress¬ 
ings  applied  to  it.  The  patient  was 
afterwards  attended  by  them,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Barnes. 

After  being  put  to  bed,  pulse  88, 
rather  full,  feet  cold,  makes  no  com¬ 
plaint,  and  appears  disposed  to  sleep. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  was  sick,  and 
vomited,  and  was  bled  at  the  arm  to 
the  extent  of  5  x.  At  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  Aug.  3d,  pulse  108,  moans,  and 
seems  uneasy;  skin  rather  hot,  and  face 
flushed.  V.S.  was  repeated  to  £  xii. ; 
after  which  the  pulse  fell  to  96,  and  he 
took  a  cathartic  draught  of  senna,  and 
afterwards  a  little  tea.  Twelve  noon, 
pulse  96,  skin  warm  ;  the  wound  was 
dressed,  and  near  two  spoonfuls  of 
cerebrum  were  discharged ;  gave  cor¬ 
rect  answers  to  questions  put  to  him, 
but  had  no  recollection  of  the  accident; 
voided  a  large  quantity  of  urine,  of 
which  he  was  perfectly  sensible,  but 
afterwards  fainted,  and  the  pulse  fell 
to  76.  As  the  senna  had  not  ope¬ 
rated,  he  took  five  grains  of  calomel, 
and  was  ordered  a  draught  of  infusion 
of  senna  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  if 
the  calomel  should  not  operate  in  two 
hours.  Nine,  p.m. — Pulse  84,  thready, 
face  flushed,  and  hot ;  has  had  one 
dejection.  5  x.  of  blood  taken  from 
the  arm. 

4th,  eight  a.  m. — Passed  a  restless 
night ;  complained  occasionally  of  pain 
and  throbbing  in  his  head,  and  of  ge¬ 
neral  uneasiness ;  pulse  varied  from  80 
to  100;  was  quickened  by  his  turning 
over  in  bed,  or  making  any  exertion, 
and  fell  when  he  became  composed  : 
uo  thirst,  skin  warm,  face  rather  flush¬ 
ed  ;  belly  not  moved  since  yesterday ; 
wound  of  a  darker  colour,  about  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cerebrum  discharged;  blood 
taken  yesterday  not  buffy;  ordered 
gr.  v.  submur.  hydrarg.  Nine,  p.  m. 
— Has  slept  much  during  the  day;  had 
one  scanty  dejection,  and  has  since 
taken  5  ii.  magnes.  sulphat.,  but  ex¬ 
presses  great  disgust  at  medicines,  and 
becomes  passionate  when  urged  to  take 
them ;  skin  warm,  tongue  whitish, 
pulse  96  ;  has  taken  a  cup  of  tea,  and 


the  same  quantity  of  arrow  root ;  is 
perfectly  rational ;  a  small  quantity  of 
brain  on  the  dressing,  wound  looking 
better. 

5th. — Had  an  easy  night,  slept 
soundly,  pulse  80,  more  thirst, -belly 
unmoved,  wound  maturating,  a  very 
little  cerebral  subtance  discharged; 
ordered  gr.  v.  pulver.  scammon.  and 
four  hours  afterwards  gr.  v.  submur. 
hydrarg.  if  the  scammony  should  not 
operate. 

6th. — Had  a  good  night,  pulse  80, 
face  more  swelled, one  dejection,  a  thin 
sanies  mixed  vfith  pus  on  the  wound. 

7 th.- — Passed  a  restless  night,  pulse 
72,  tongue  whitish,  skin  hot,  face 
flushed  ;  no  brain  on  the  dressing,  a 
little  slough  on  the  middle  of  the 
wound ;  the  scammony  to  be  repeated, 
had  some  delirium  through  the  day; 
complained  of  excessive  hunger,  and, 
as  a  very  little  food  was  given  to 
him,  he  was  with  difficulty  restrained 
and  composed.  The  patient  after¬ 
wards  improved  daily ;  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  was  continued ;  he  was  kept  on 
the  lowest  diet,  the  room  darkened, 
and  every  noise  prevented  as  much  as 
possible.  His  bowels  required  a  laxa¬ 
tive  every  third  or  fourth  day  for  the 
first  three  weeks.  He  afterwards  be¬ 
came  regular  in  this  respect,  and  was 
allowed  a  more  liberal  diet.  Owing  to 
the  tumid  state  of  the  eyelids,  which 
were  exquisitely  painful,  the  edges  of 
the  wound  could  not  be  brought  toge¬ 
ther.  For  some  days  there  was  a  tri¬ 
angular  opening  about  the  right  frontal 
sinus,  from  which  issued  a  colourless 
fluid.  A  fungous  tumour  also  arose 
from  the  wound,  which,  however,  di¬ 
minished  as  the  discharge  increased, 
until  the  20th  of  August,  when  it  rose 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  was  at¬ 
tended  with  pain  in  the  head  and  neek, 
confusion  of  thought,  hot  skin,  rest¬ 
lessness,  and  firm  pulse.  He  was  free¬ 
ly  bled  from  the  arm,  and  almost  im¬ 
mediately  the  discharge  returned  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  wet  through  his 
pillows  and  bed-clothes,  and  all  the 
troublesome  symptoms  were  relieved. 
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After  this  time  he  took  a  pill  contain¬ 
ing  gr.  \  of  digitalis  three  times  a  day. 
The  discharge  abated ;  the  wound 
healed  gradually  by  granulation,  and 
was  completely  closed  on  the  27th  of 
October,  though,  for  some  weeks  pre¬ 
viously,  it  was  not  larger  than  a  silver 
threepenny  piece.  At  present,  No¬ 
vember  7th,  he  is  in  perfect  health  :  the 
cicatrix  much  less  than  was  expected, 
both  in  length  and  breadth;  but  any 
observer  may  easily  perceive  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  fracture  from  the  depres¬ 
sion.  The  eyebrow  so  far  overhangs 
the  eye  as  to  cover  the  eyelid  and  eye¬ 
lashes  as  well  as  half  of  the  inner  can- 
thus  of  the  eye.  Where  the  superci¬ 
liary  ridge  should  be,  the  eyebrow  is 
drawn  in,  excepting  the  outer  part  of 
it,  which  appears  to  rise  higher  than 
natural,  partly  from  the  contraction  of 
the  wound,  and  also  from  the  droop¬ 
ing  of  the  opposite  end  near  the  nose. 
In  short,  the  eyebrow  appears  to  frown 
making  a  conspicuous  depression  near 
the  nose  at  the  orbitar  process,  which 
can  easily  be  explained  by  the  loss  of 
the  ridge  and  part  of  the  frontal  bone, 
over  which  the  occipito-frontalis  moves. 

His  mental  faculties  have  suffered 
no  injury ;  he  is  a  good  classic  scholar 
for  his  age,  and  fond  of  reading  ;  but 
is  not  yet  allowed  to  indulge  in  his  fa¬ 
vourite  studies  so  much  as  he  could 
wish.  Nov.  7,  1822,  Keswick. 


Account  of  the  Dosia  Powder ,  as  given 
by  M.  Titsingh,  formerly  Agent  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  at  Nan- 
gasahhi. 

The  Japanese,  instead  of  enclosing  the 
corpse  of  the  dead  in  coffins  of  proper 
portions  with  the  deceased,  place  the 
body  in  a  tub  three  feet  high,  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and 
two  feet  at  the  bottom.  “  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  (says  M.  Titsingh,)  to  conceive 
how  the  body  of  a  grown  person  can 
be  compressed  into  such  a  space,  when 
the  limbs,  rendered  rigid  by  death, 
cannot  be  bent  in  any  way. 

u  The  Japanese  to  whom  I  made 
this  observation,  told  me,  that  they 


produced  this  result  by  means  of  a 
particular  powder,  called  Dosia,  which 
they  introduced  into  the  ears,  nostrils, 
and  mouth  of  the  deceased,  after  which 
the  limbs  acquired  astonishing  flexibi¬ 
lity.  As  they  promised  to  perform  this 
experiment  in  my  presence,  1  could  do 
no  other  than  suspend  my  judgement, 
lest  I  should  condemn  as  an  absurd 
fiction,  a  fact,  which  indeed  surpasses 
our  conceptions,  but  may  yet  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  a  plausible  explanation,  es¬ 
pecially  by  Galvanism,  the  recently 
discovered  effects  of  which  also  seem 
at  first  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  credi¬ 
bility. 

“  The  experiment  accordingly  took 
place  in  the  month  of  October,  1783, 
when  the  cold  was  already  pretty  se¬ 
vere.  A  young  Dutchman  having  died 
in  the  Island  of  Desima,  (the  site  of 
the  Dutch  Factory.)  I  directed  the 
physician  to  cause  the  body  to  be 
washed  and  left  all  night  exposed  to 
the  air  on  a  table  placed  before  an 
open  window,  that  it  might  become 
completely  stiff.  Next  morning,  se¬ 
veral  Japanese,  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  factory,  and  myself,  went  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  corpse,  which  was  as  hard  as 
a  piece  of  wood.  One  of  the  interpre¬ 
ters  drew  from  his  bosom  a  Santock, 
or  Prayer  Book,  and  took  out  of  it  an 
oblong  paper,  full  of  a  coarse  powder 
resembling  sand.  This  was  the  famous 
Dosia  Powder.  He  put  a  pinch  into 
the  ears,  another  into  the  nostrils,  and 
a  third  into  the  mouth,  and  presently, 
whether  from  the  effect  of  this  drug,  or 
of  some  trick  which  I  could  not  detect, 
the  arms,  which  had  before  been  cross¬ 
ed  over  the  breast,  dropped  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes 
by  the  watch,  the  body  recovered  all 
its  flexibility. 

“  I  attributed  this  phenomenon  to 
the  action  of  some  subtile  poison,  but 
was  assured  that  the  Dosia  Powder, 
so  far  from  being  poisonous,  was  an 
excellent  medicine  in  difficult  labours. 
Jn  such  cases,  a  cup  of  hot  water,  in 
which  a  little  of  the  Dosia  Powder, 
tied  up  in  a  bit  of  white  rag,  has  been 
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infused,  is  administered  to  the  patient, 
who  is  then  sure  to  obtain  a  safe  and 
speedy  delivery. 

“The  Dosia  Powder  is  likewise  re¬ 
commended  as  the  mast  efficacious 
remedy  for  diseases  of  the  eye.  An  in¬ 
fusion  of  this  powder  taken  even  in 
perfect  health,  is  said  to  have  virtues 
which  cause  it  to  be  in  great  request 
among  the  Japanese  of  all  classes.  It 
cheers  the  body,  and  refreshes  the 
spirits.  It  is  carefully  tied  up  in  a 
piece  of  white  cloth  and  dried  after 
being  used,  as  it  will  serve  a  great 
number  of  times.  The  same  infusion 
is  given  to  persons  of  quality,  when  at 
the  point  of  death ;  if  it  does  not  pro¬ 
long  life  it  prevents  rigidity  of  limbs, 
and  the  body  is  not  exposed  to  the 
rude  handling  of  professional  persons; 
a  circumstance  of  some  consequence 
in  a  country  where  respect  for  the  dead 
is  carried  to  excess.” 

M.  Titsingh  at  his  departure  in  1784, 
procured  a  considerable  quantity  of 
this  powder,  some  of  this  was  put  up 
in  bundles  of  twenty  small  packets, 
some  was  in  small  bags; — this  was 
a  coarse  powder,  in  which  were  to  be 
seen  small  particles  of  gold,  and  which 
probably  was  not  yet  possessed  of  the 
requisite  virtues.  “One  small  packet 
only  had  undergone  the  chemical  ope¬ 
ration  which  insures  its  efficacy,  and 
this  powder  was  as  white  as  snow.” 

Passing  over  the  account  given  by 
M.  Titsingh,  of  the  miraculous  disco¬ 
very  of  this  powder,  and  the  mummery 
practised  by  the  priests,  who  possess 
the  secret  of  its  composition,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  detail  the  observations  of  M. 
Charpentier  Cossigny,  who  met  M. 
Titsingh  in  Bengal,  respecting  this 
powder. 

“The  only  Japanese  medicine  not 
belonging  to  the  class  of  vegetables, 
and  which  nevertheless,  I  cannot  affirm 
to  be  either  mineral  or  animal ;  the 
only  one  I  say  of  this  kind  mentioned 
to  me  by  M.  Titsingh,  is  a  grey  powder, 
with  a  few  packets  of  which  he  had 
even  the  goodness  to  favour  me.  It  is 
called  Dosia.  The  finest  portion  is  an 


impalpable  powder,  which  may  per¬ 
haps  be  ashes;  it  is  of  a  greyish  color: 
the  rest  consists  of  small  stony  irregu¬ 
lar  fragments,  the  largest  of  which  are 
of  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head.  borne  are 
as  transparent  as  crystal,  others  only 
semi-transparent,  having  a  milky  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  others  again  are  vari¬ 
ously  colored.  Nearly  one-tenth  of 
the  whole  of  this  powder  is  composed 
of  small  laminated  fragments,  blue,  or 
a  dull  green  on  one  side,  encrusted  on 
the  other,  and  mostly  sparkling  like 
mica.  On  examining  them  with  a 
good  magnifier,  they  appeared  to  me 
to  be  fragments  of  pyrites,  charged  in 
their  fractures  with  a  saffron-colored 
efflorescence,  which  I  take  to  be  of  an 
ochrey  nature. 

This  powder  has  no  perceptible  effer¬ 
vescence  with  the  most  highly  concen¬ 
trated  acids ;  but  the  bits,  which  I 
consider  as  of  the  nature  of  pyrites, 
are  cleared  by  vitriolic  acid,  of  the 
tartar  which  hides  their  metallic  lustre, 
and  assume,  in  a  short  time,  all  the 
appearance  of  gold-dust.  The  finest 
part  of  the  powder  seems  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  by  oil  of  vitriol.  As  to  the 
other  fragments,  they  remain  in  the 
menstrum  without  any  apparent  altera¬ 
tion.  I  suspect  them  to  be  a  com¬ 
pound,  partly  sparry,  partly  quartzose, 
reduced  to  powder  by  art.  I  exposed 
it  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  focus 
of  a  good  common  burning  glass, 
which  communicated  to  it  a  fire  heat, 
and  it  was  merely  turned  a  little  black; 
on  examining  it  afterwards,  I  found  no 
trace  of  fusion,  and  the  smallest  parti¬ 
cle”  He  adds  that  the  Japanese  as¬ 
cribe  effects  to  this  powder,  which,  if 
verified,  would  be  truly  wonderful ;  but 
of  which  he  appears  incredulous,  for 
having  applied  the  Dosia  on  cold  bo¬ 
dies  in  double  and  triple  doses,  they 
remained  perfectly  frigid,  and  M. 
Charpentier  Cossigny  took  a  dose  of 
it  without  its  producing  the  slightest 
effect.  It  is  without  smell,  and  with 
as  little  taste  as  the  most  insipid  sand. 
— Trans.  Illustrations  of  Japan  by 
Titsingh,  2>P  296,  297,  and  Vote* 
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On  the  presence  of  Oil  in  Human  Blood. 

— Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Thomas 

Steivart  Traill ,  M.  D.,  Liverpool ,  to 

Dr.  Duncan ,  Junior. 

A  patient  of  my  friend  Dr.  M‘Cartney 
has  afforded  me  another  opportunity 
of  detecting  oil  in  the  serum  of  human 
blood.  The  patient  is  a  stout  young 
man,  who  was  labouring  under  acute 
hepatitis.  The  blood  separated  spon¬ 
taneously  ;  but  the  white  colour  of  the 
serum  induced  Dr.  M‘Cartney  to  send 
the  fluid  to  me  for  examination.  Its 
colour  and  consistence  strikingly  re¬ 
semble  that  described  in  your  XVIlth 
Volume.  Its  sp.  gr.  =:  1.0187.  which 
nearly  agrees  with  that  of  the  second 
instance,  and  is  somewhat  less  than  in 
the  first. 

100  grains  of  this  serum  evaporated 
slowly  to  dryness,  afforded  21.1  gr.  of 
residue.  Of  this,  4.5  gr.  consisted  of 
oil,  exactly  resembling  that  obtained 
in  my  previous  experiments.  The  al¬ 
bumen,  after  being  well  soaked  in  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  and  repeatedly  washed 
and  dried  ~  15.7  grs.  The  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  washings  afforded  0.9  gr. 
of  saline  matter,  of  which  0.7  were 
muriates,  and  0.2  probably  lactates. 
Hence  we  may  state  the  contents  of 
this  remarkable  serum  to  be — 

Water  ....  —78.9 

Albumen  .  .  .  =15.7 

Oil . zz  4.5 

Salts . =  0.9 


100.0 

The  peculiarities  of  this  serum  con¬ 
sist  in  its  containing  oil,  which  exists 
in  the  form  of  emulsion,  and  in  the 
large  proportion  of  \\  per  cent.;  in  its 
having  about  double  the  quantity  of 
albumen  that  is  assigned,  by  the  best 
chemists,  to  the  serum  of  blood ;  and 
in  its  diminished  proportion  of  saline 
ingredients. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these 
peculiarities  appear  to  be  connected 
with  inflammatory  disease ;  and,  in 
two  of  the  cases,  were  decidedly  ac¬ 
companied  by  acute  hepatitis.  Since 
my  last  letter  to  you,  I  have  had  an 


opportunity  of  examining  the  serum 
of  the  blood  of  one  of  the  individuals 
above  alluded  to,  when  he  was  in 
health  ;  but  it  presented  nothing  pe¬ 
culiar. 

I  may  also  add,  that  the  serum,  re¬ 
sembling  thin  water-gruel  in  colour 
and  consistence  (which,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  was  first  described  to  me  by 
you),  has  fallen  under  my  observation. 
I  was  unable  to  detect  any  oil  in  it ; 
and  its  peculiarities  seemed  to  be  ow¬ 
ing  to  an  excess  of  albumen. 

Whether  these  facts  will  assist  in 
throwing  light  on  the  functions  of  the 
liver,  it  may  be  premature  to  determine. 

Liverpool ,  January  10,  1823. 

HOOPING  COUGH. 

(Concluded  from  Page  110.) 

Case  10. — Elizabeth  Stratton,  set. 
one  year  and  six  months  ;  4th  January, 
1823.  Ill  six  weeks;  hoops  at  least 
once  every  hour  in  the  day,  as  well  as 
in  the  night ;  face  frequently  becomes 
blue  and  swelled  after  a  fit,  and  the 
eyes  appear  very  heavy:  has  scarcely 
any  difficulty  of  breathing,  except  to¬ 
wards  night;  bowels  open;  restless  and 
feverish  at  night ;  has  never  bled  any 
at  the  nose  or  mouth.  Appl.  Hiru- 
dines  duee  fronti.  Nihil  prsescriben- 
dum  est. —  14th.  Leeches  bled  pro¬ 
fusely  ;  has  never  hooped  since  their 
application  :  all  other  complaints  soon 
left  the  patient,  and  she  is  now  quite 
well.  As  the  child  improved  so  ra¬ 
pidly,  the  mother  did  not  think  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  return  to  the  Infirmary  till 
to-day.  Discharged. 

Case  11. — Communicated  by  Dr. 
Gregory  :  it  is  considered  of  impor¬ 
tance,  seeing  that  the  benefit  which 
followed  the  treatment  was  as  decided 
in  his  hands  as  in  mine. 

Anne  Maycer,  set.  six  years;  2d 
December,  1822.  Ill  four  weeks,  but 
has  hooped  only  during  the  last  three. 
Has  coughed  very  violently,  both  night 
and  day,  the  last  eight  days,  and  brings 
up  phlegm,  but  not  her  victuals.  Pain 
on  coughing  referred  to  the  larynx. 
Has  rapidly  emaciated ;  cannot  be  sent 
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to  school,  and  seldom  sleeps.  Her 
brother  and  sister  have  both  hooping- 
cough  at  present.  R  Lotion:  Antim 
Tartar,  cum  Tinct.  lyttse  pectori,  mane 
et  vespere  utendam.  R.  Calomel,  gr. 
ij. ;  Pulv.  Scammonise,  gr.  vj.  M.  o.  n. 
R.  Extracti  Conii,  gr.  iij. :  Vini  Ipecac, 
gtt.  x.;  Magnes.  Vitriol.  9j.;  Aquee, 
jj.  M.  ter  die  capiat. — 4th.  Decided 
pertussis,  and  very  severe ;  has  great 
pain  of  the  head:  is  much  emaciated. 
Fits  last  about  half  an  hour.  Appli- 
centur  Hirudines  iv.  fronti.  R.  Pulv. 
Scammoniee,  gr.  vj.;  Calomel,  gr.  ij. ; 
o.  n.  IjL.  Ungt.  Antim.  Tartar,  pec¬ 
tori,  mane  et  vespere. — 6th.  Does  not 
hoop  near  so  often  as  before,  about 
six  times  the  last  twenty-four  hours  ; 
her  spirits  are  much  better;  slept  pretty 
well ;  but  is  quite  afraid  of  the  cough ; 
head  better;  motions  natural.  Perse v. 
cum  pulvere,  o.  n.  u.a.  R.  Plumbi 
Superacetatis,  gr.  j.;  Tinct.  Digitalis 
3j ;  Aquee,  ^iij.  M.  sumat  jss.  6tis 
horis. — 9th.  By  account,  better  :  skin 
has  come  out  in  an  eruption.  Cont. 
cum  mistura  u.a.  et  rept.  pulvis,  o.n. 
u.a. —  11th.  Hoopingand  cough  better; 
less  pain  of  the  head,  eyes  clear, 
bowels  open.  Repetantur  Hirudines 
ij.  fronti.  R.  Calomel,  gr.  ij.;  Pulv. 
Rhei,  gr.  iv. ;  Pulv.  Antimonalis,  gr. 
ijss.  M.  o.n.  sumat.  Omitt.  alia. — 14th 
Severe  pain  of  head;  and  she  hoops 
much  oftener  now  than  she  did  three 
days  ago ;  twelve  times  last  night,  and 
more  violently  :  sleeps  well ;  eyes  look 
heavy;  eruption  gone.  Leeches  or¬ 
dered  on  the  11th,  did  not  bite  at  all. 
Repetantur  Hirudines  ij.  fronti.  Per- 
g-at.  cum  mistura  ut  December  6.  inter 
alia. — 16th.  These  leeches  bit  very 
well ;  decidedly  better  to-day,  and  has 
hooped  only  twice  yesterday ;  since  the 
leeches  fell  off,  has  made  much  water. 
Pergat.  cum  Calomel  et  Scammonise, 
gr.  v.  o.n. — 18th.  No  hooping; :  cough 
much  better;  no  pain  of  head;  begins 
to  run  about  with  the  other  children. 
Cont.  cum  pulvere  o.n.  Omitt.  mis¬ 
tura.' — 23d.  Only  very  slight  cough, 
about  twice  a-day  ;  gets  flesh  and  co¬ 
lour;  quite  well.  Omitt.  medicamenta. 
— 27  th.  No  return  of  disease*  Cured. 
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MELANGE- 

On  the  use  of  the  Tinctura  Ferri  Muriati 
in  those  Suppressions  of  Urine  which 
arise  from  a  Spasmodic  Affection  of 
the  Urethra.  From  the  Lectures  of 
the  late  Mr.  Cline. 

A  grazier,  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  had  a  stricture  in  the  urethra  du¬ 
ring  several  years,  for  which  bougies 
were  occasionally  used.  He  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  a  retention  of  urine,  which 
continued  nearly  forty-eight  hours 
without  his  obtaining  any  relief,  al¬ 
though  trial  was  made  of  all  the  usual 
remedies.  This  attack  was  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  of  the  same  kind, 
and  the  warm  bath,  opiate  clysters,&c. 
were  as  ineffectual  as  before,  the  urine 
being  never  evacuated  until  his  strength 
appeared  almost  exhausted  by  the  com¬ 
plaint.  At  other  times,  with  the  aid 
of  bougies,  he  voided  his  urine  in  a  fa¬ 
vourable  stream,  and  one  of  moderate 
size  could  be  passed  without  difficulty; 
but  during  the  spasmodic  state  of  the 
stricture,  neither  a  drop  of  urine  passed, 
nor  could  the  smallest  bougie  be  intro¬ 
duced.  The  return  of  spasm  of  the 
urethra  became  afterwards  more  fre¬ 
quent,  and  each  time  the  retention  of 
urine  lasted  so  long  as  to  endanger 
the  life  of  the  patient.  From  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  this  complaint,  and  its  sup¬ 
posed  danger,  he  removed  to  London, 
and  in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  was 
seized  with  a  retention  of  urine  as  be¬ 
fore.  As  the  common  methods  of 
treatment  had  no  effect  in  this  case,  it 
was  at  once  determined  to  try  an  un¬ 
usual  remedy,  and  a  tobacco  clyster 
was  directed.  This  produced  languor, 
a  cold  sweat,  faintness,  and  insensibi¬ 
lity  ;  from  which  he  recovered  in  about 
an  hour,  and  soon  after  voided  his 
urine  without  difficulty.  However,  in 
a  few  days  he  had  a  return  of  the  re¬ 
tention,  and  the  clyster  was  again  pro¬ 
posed  ;  but  being  extremely  averse  to 
its  use,  on  account  of  the  very  distress¬ 
ing  symptoms  which  it  had  before  pro¬ 
duced,  it  was  proposed  to  give  him  ten 
drops  of  the  tinctura  ferri  muriati  every 
ten  minutes,  until  it  produced  some 
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sensible  effect.  When  he  had  taken 
six  doses  of  it,  i.  e.  in  an  hour,  he  had 
an  irritation  to  void  his  urine,  and  it 
immediately  flowed  freely;  although 
in  every  preceding  attack  the  complaint 
had  continued  about  forty-eight  hours, 
except  when  the  tobacco  clyster  was 
given.  He  had  several  relapses  of  the 
complaint,  and  was  each  time  relieved 
by  taking  the  above  medicine  in  simi¬ 
lar  doses,  and  became  so  confident 
that  he  possessed  a  specific  for  his  dis¬ 
order,  that  he  no  longer  felt  any  appre¬ 
hension  about  its  consequences. 

“  This  medicine  has  since  been  given 
in  several  similar  cases  with  equal  suc¬ 
cess;  but  in  all,  the  complaints  were 
purely  spasmodic.  Retention  of  urine 
from  other  causes  cannot  be  affected 
by  it." 

A  Trance. — Dr.  Crichton,  physician 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  brother 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  relates  that 
“  a  young  girl,  in  the  service  of  the 

Prince  of - ,  who  had  for  some  time 

kept  her  bed  with  a  nervous  affection, 
at  length  to  all  appearance  was  de¬ 
prived  of  life.  Her  face  had  all  the 
character  of  death, — her  body  was  per¬ 
fectly  cold,  and  every  other  symptom 
of  the  “  Grim  King"  being  in  posses¬ 
sion,  were  manifested.  She  was  re¬ 
moved  into  another  room  and  placed 
in  a  coffin.  On  the  day  fixed  for  her 
funeral,  hymns,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  were  sung  before  the 
door;  but  at  the  very  moment  they 
were  going  to  nail  down  the  coffin;  a 
perspiration  was  seen  upon  her  skin, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  succeeded 
by  a  convulsive  motion  in  the  hands 
and  feet.  In  a  few  moments  she  open¬ 
ed  her  eyes  and  uttered  a  piercing 
scream.  The  faculty  were  instantly 
called  in,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few 
days  her  health  was  perfectly  re-esta¬ 
blished.  The  account  she  gave  of  her 
situation  is  extremely  curious.  She 
said  she  appeared  to  dream  she  was 
dead,  but  that  she  was  sensible  to 
every  thing  that  was  passing  round  her, 
and  distinctly  heard  her  friends  be¬ 
wailing  her  death  ;  she  felt  them  en¬ 
velope  her  in  the  shroud,  and  place 


her  in  the  coffin.  This  sensation  gave 
her  extreme  agony,  and  she  attempted 
to  speak,  but  her  soul  was  unable  to 
act  upon  her  body.  She  describes  her 
sensations  as  very  contradictory,  as  if 
she  was  and  was  not  in  her  body  at  the 
same  instant.  She  attempted  in  vain 
to  move  her  arms,  to  open  her  eyes,  or 
to  speak.  The  agony  of  her  mind  was 
at  its  height  when  she  heard  the  fune¬ 
ral  hymn,  and  found  that  they  were 
about  to  nail  down  the  lid  of  the 
coffin.  The  horror  of  being  buried 
alive,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  mind, 
which  resumed  its  power  over  the  cor¬ 
poreal  organisation,  and  produced  the 
effects  which  excited  the  notice  of 
those  who  were  about  to  convey  her  to 
a  premature  grave. 


OBITUARY. 

On  Sunday,  23rd  inst.  at  his  house,  Pim¬ 
lico,  W.  R.  Morel,  Esq.  one  of  the  Surgeons 
to  the  Westminster  Infirmary. 

On  the  15th  inst.  while  walking  near  the 
Infirmary,  Liverpool,  John  Curry,  Esq. 
M.  D.  of  that  Town,  and  brother  of  the  late 
Dr.  James  Curry,  of  Guy's  Hospital. 

On  Sunday  the  23rd  inst.  deeply  regretted 
by  his  family  and  friends,  John  Haighton, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  many  years  Lecturer  on  Mid¬ 
wifery  and  Physiology  in  the  Medical  School 
of  the  united  Hospitals,  Southwark. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several  communications  are  still  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Z.  Y.  and  D.  D.  arrived  too  late 
for  insertion  this  week  ;  and  a  press  of  mutter 
has  prevented  us  for  the  present  from  devoting 
the  necessary  attention  to  the  valuable  MSS 
sent  us  by  Dr.  M — ,/or  our  perusal;  hit 
which  we  purpose ,  nevertheless ,  to  do,  at  an 
early  period;  as  well  as  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  important  information  they  contain. 

We  will  thank  “  Philo-Pecuni^e,”  when 
he  may  think  jit  to  address  us  again  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “economy,”  to  post-pay  his  Letter,  as 
one  small  step  towards  the  system  he  would 
recommend  for  our  adoption . 

All  Letters  &c.  (Post  Paid,)  addressed 
for  the  Editors,  at  the  Publisher’s,  &c. 
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“  FLORIFERIS,  UT  APES,  IN  SALTIBUS  OMNIA  LIBANT 
OMNIA  NOS,  ITIDEM,  DEPASCIMUR  AUREA  DICTA.” 


CASES  FROM  THE  APPENDIX  OF  THE  SE¬ 
COND  EDITION  OF  SIR  A.  COOPER’S 

WORKS  ON  DISLOCATION  AND  FRAC¬ 
TURES,  (JUST  PUBLISHED.) 

(Continued  from  page  114.) 

My  dear  Sir, —I  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  giving-  you  the  particulars 
of  the  case  of  dislocation  on  the  pu¬ 
bis,  which  you  wished  for.  Charles 
Pugh,  aged  55,  a  cooper,  about  the 
middle  size,  on  the  evening  of  the 
23rd  January,  during  the  time  he  was 
making  water  at  the  corner  of  a  street, 
was  struck  on  the  back  part  of  the 
right  hip  by  the  wheel  of  a  cart;  the 
blow  knocked  him  down.  He  was 
taken  up  by  some  persons  passing, 
who,  finding  that  he  was  not  able  to 
walk,  took  him  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hos¬ 
pital.  The  accident  happened  about 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  I 
was  sent  for  between  twelve  and  one 
o’clock,  when  I  found  a  dislocation 
of  the  right  femur  on  the  pubis,  the 
particulars  of  which  were  as  follows  : 
— the  head  of  the  bone  could  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  felt  below  Poupart’s  ligament, 
immediately  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
femoral  vessels.  The  foot  and  knee 
were  turned  outwards,  with  very  little 
alteration  in  the  length  of  the  limb. 
The  thigh  was  not  flexed  towards  the 
abdomen,  and  was  almost  immove¬ 
able,  admitting  only  of  partial  adduc¬ 
tion  and  abduction.  The  limb  could 
be  rotated  outwards,  but  not  at  all 
inwards.  I  immediately  had  the  man 
taken  into  the  operating  theatre,  and 
speedily  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
dislocation  by  the  following  means  : 
the  patient  was  placed  on  his  left  side, 
a  broad  band  was  passed  between  the 
thighs,  and  being  tied  over  the  crista 
of  the  ilium  on  the  right  side,  was 
made  fast  to  a  ring  fixed  to  the  wall. 


A  wet  roller  having  been  put  on  above 
the  right  knee,  a  bandage  was  buckled 
over  it,  and  its  straps  attached  to  the 
hooks  of  the  pullies,  by  which  a  gra¬ 
dual  extension  was  made,  drawing 
the  thigh  a  little  backwards  and  down¬ 
wards.  When  this  extension  had  been 
kept  up  a  short  time,  I  directed  ano¬ 
ther  bandage  to  be  applied  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  close  to  the 
perineum,  by  means  of  which  the 
head  of  the  bone  was  raised,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  re¬ 
duction  was  easily  accomplished.  The 
patient  had  not  been  bled  or  taken 
any  medicine,  he  suffered  but  little 
after  the  reduction,  and  was  able  to 
walk  without  pain  or  inconvenience 
five  or  six  days  afterwards.  On  the 
day  following  the  accident  he  could 
move  the  limb  freely  in  all  directions 
without  pain,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
walk  until  the  period  I  have  men¬ 
tioned. 

If  I  have  omitted  any  points,  or 
you  have  any  wish  for  further  parti¬ 
culars,  a  message  or  a  note  by  post, 
will  much  oblige  your’s,  very  sin¬ 
cerely,  Frederick  Tyrrell, 
Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
Guildhall,  Feb.  7,  1823. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  send  you  the 
following  case  of  dislocation  of  the 
thigh-bone  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
ilium.  George  Davies,  aged  35,  on 
the  first  of  the  present  month,  in 
descending  a  flight  of  steps  at  a  mill 
in  this  neighbourhood,  with  a  sack  of 
wheat  on  his  back,  missed  a  step  or 
two,  and  in  endeavouring  to  regain 
his  footing,  the  whole  weight  of  the 
load  fell  upon  him,  and  the  violence 
of  the  shock  Jjore  him  down  several 
steps  lower,  where  he  lay  totally  in- 
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capable  of  farther  motion  till  assist¬ 
ance  was  procured.  He  was  then 
conveyed  to  the  adjoining  village.  On 
examination,  the  limb  was  found  con¬ 
siderably  shorter  than  its  fellow,  the 
foot  turned  inwards  and  resting  upon 
the  tarsus  of  the  other  leg.  The  head 
of  the  bone  was  distinctly  felt,  lodged 
among  the  glutei  muscles.  All  the 
other  symptoms  were  unequivocal. 
In  about  three  hours  after  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  accident,  due  prepara¬ 
tion  being  made,  thirty  ounces  of 
blood  were  taken  from  the  arm,  the 
pullies  were  adjusted  according  to 
your  directions,  and  gradual  exten¬ 
sion  being  made,  the  head  of  the  bone 
was  eventually  brought  on  a  line  with 
the  acetabulum;  a  towel  was  now 
passed  under  the  thigh  by  which 
means  the  bone  was  elevated,  and 
suddenly,  with  an  audible  snap,  it 
slipped  into  its  proper  cavity.  The 
man  is  going  on  well,  but  as  he  is  still 
suffering  from  the  effect  of  the  con¬ 
tusion,  he  has  not  been  allowed  to 
make  much  use  of  his  limb.- — I  am. 
Sir, your’s respectfully,  T. Maurice. 

Marlborough,  Feb.  12,  1823. 

P.  S.  The  reduction  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  about  ten  minutes. 

(To  be  continued . ) 


MEMOIR. 

(Continued  from  page  116.) 

The  next  work  of  an  anatomical  nature 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Gordon,  was  called 
forth  by  the  claims  of  two  German  physi¬ 
cians,  whose  alleged  discoveries  in  the  ana¬ 
tomy  of  the  brain,  coupled  with  certain 
opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  its  functions, 
had  excited  much  interest  in  different  parts 
of  Europe.  These  gentlemen,  after  having 
made  known  their  doctrines  in  the  various 
universities  of  Germany,  visited  Paris,  and 
exhibited  to  the  anatomists  of  that  city 
their  alleged  discoveries.  These  so  far 
excited  the  attention  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute,  that,  in  the  year  1808,  a  committee 
of  five  members,  with  M.  Cuvier  at  their 
head,  was  appointed  to  examine  and  re¬ 
port  on  them.  Accordingly,  ‘  Drs.  Gall 
‘  and  Spurzheim,’  say  the  reporters,  4  dis- 
1  sected  the  brain  in  our  presence,  and  we 
4  dissected  it  before  them;  and  we  after- 
4  wards  re-examined,  by  ourselves,  the  ob- 
4  ser vat  ions  they  communicated  to  us. 


The  results  of  these  examinations  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  three  conclusions,  with  which 
the  committee  terminate  their  report.  In 
these  conclusions,  the  anatomical  merit  of 
Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  is  made  first  to 
consist,  4  not  in  having  discovered,  but  iu 
4  having  recalled  to  the  attention  of  pby- 
4  siologists/  opinions,  long  since  enter¬ 
tained,  of  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  brain, 
aud  of  the  decussation  of  certain  nervous 
filaments  of  the  pyramidal  eminences  : — 
secondly,  in  distinguishing  two  orders  of 
fibres,  of  which,  we  are  told,  the  hemis¬ 
pheres  of  the  brain  4  appear’  to  be  com¬ 
posed  : — and,  thirdly,  in  4  making  it  pro¬ 
bable’  that  the  cerebral  nerves  ascend 
from  the  medulla  oblongata,  rather  than 
descend  from  the  brain;  and  that,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  the  nerves  do  not  come  originally  from 
the  brain.  This  small  measure  of  praise, 
in  which  nothing  new  is  stated  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  but  only  certain  facts  recalled  to 
attention,  and  some  questionable  opinions 
declared  to  be  more  or  less  probable,  dis¬ 
appointed  the  sanguine  expectations  of 
Messrs.  Spurzheim  and  Gall;  and  drew 
from  them  a  quarto  volume  of  274  pages, 
wholly  occupied  with  a  criticism  on  the 
decision  of  the  committee.  I  am  not,  how¬ 
ever,  aware  that  this  laborious  effort 
changed,  in  any  respect,  the  opinions  of 
the  French  anatomists;  and  yet,  by  many 
in  this  country,  the  alleged  discoveries  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  been  held  to  re¬ 
ceive  general  support  from  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  anatomists  of  France. 

In  1815,  Dr.  Spurzheim  introduced  the 
doctrines  of  his  colleague  and  himself  to 
the  notice  of  this  country,  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  work  entitled,  4  The  Physiog- 
*  nomical  System  of  Drs.  Galland  Spurz- 
4  heim,  by  F.  G.  Spurzheim,  M.  D.’ 
which  was  prefaced  with  a  short  outline 
of  their  views  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain. 
Still  farther  to  make  known  his  doctrines, 
Dr.  Spurzheim  delivered  lectures  upon 
them,  and  exhibited  demonstrations  of  the 
brain  in  London  and  Dublin;  and  in  1817, 
lie  made  his  appearance  in  Edinburgh. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  expressed  to  Dr. 
Thomson  a  wish  to  exhibit  a  demonstration 
of  the  brain,  and  was  soon  furnished 
with  the  opportunity,  and  accommodated 
with  the  use  of  Dr.  Thomson’s  theatre  for 
the  purpose,  where  he  gave  two  demon¬ 
strations  of  that  organ.  Dr.  Gordon,  with 
a  great  number  of  persons,  both  profes¬ 
sional  and  others,  were  present.  The  dis¬ 
section  was  made  with  considerable  dex¬ 
terity;  and  the  order  pursued  in  it  was  so 
different  from  that  usually  followed  in  this 
country,  that  it  excited  much  interest,  aud 
impressed  many  with  the  belief  ot  great 
discovery  in  the  anatomy  of  that  organ. 
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It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  even  by  pro¬ 
fessional  persons  in  this  country,  the  ana¬ 
tomy  of  the  brain  has  been  studied  only  in 
a  very  general  manner;  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  assign  a  reason  for  it.  It  is  justly  ob¬ 
served  by  the  committee  of  the  French  In¬ 
stitute,  that  ‘  none  of  those,  who  have 
examined  the  brain,  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  rational  and  positive  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  structure  of  that  organ 
and  its  functions,  even  those  which  are 
most  evidently  physical;  and  the  disco¬ 
veries  hitherto  made  known  with  respect 
to  it,  are  confined  to  some  circumstances 
regarding  the  form,  connexions,  and  tex¬ 
ture  of  its  parts.’  Hence  the  study  of  this 
organ  has  not  commonly  been  carried  far¬ 
ther  than  the  acquisition  of  such  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  relative  position  and  natural 
appearances  of  its  several  parts,  as  might 
be  useful  in  the  consideration  of  their  mor¬ 
bid  changes;  and  to  professional  men, 
therefore,  in  general,  many  parts  of  the 
demonstrations  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  ap¬ 
peared  as  new  as  to  those  without  the  pale 
of  the  professien.  Nor  does  this  ignorance 
of  the  minute  structure  of  the  brain  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  peculiar  to  this  country; 
for  Dr.  Spurzheim  himself,  after  having 
visited  most  of  the  great  cities  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  in  order  to  make  known  his  opi¬ 
nions,  has  taken  upon  him  unequivocally 
to  assert,  that, 4  till  our  days,  only  the  ex¬ 
ternal  forms  of  the  brain  were  known,  and 
the  internal  structure  of  its  parts  was  quite 
overlooked.  Without  going  quite  so  far 
as  Dr.  Spufzheim  on  this  point,  I  am  ready 
to  admit,  that  but  few  were  prepared,  by 
previous  knowledge,  to  estimate  the  real 
merits  of  his  demonstrations;  and,  conse¬ 
quently  many  were  disposed  to  regard  as 
discovery,  all  that  to  them  was  previously 
unknown,  and  to  receive  as  demonstration 
whatsoever  was  declared  to  exist. 

C  To  be  continued.) 

Observations  on  Phrenology ,  as  affording  a 
systematic  View  of  Human  Nature . 

(Continued  from  page  120.) 

*  Other,  and  still  stronger  reasons, 
however  exist,  why  serious  enquiry 
should  be  no  longer  delayed.  The 
reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
general  rejection  of  any  new  dis¬ 
covery  affords  no  test  whatever  of  its 
falsity.  In  proof  of  this,  we  have 
only  to  recollect  the  histories  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  in  medical 
or  philosophical  science.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Harvey,  for  his  glorious  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 


was  long  ridiculed  and  persecuted; 
his  facts  were  neglected,  and  his 
theory  met  with  almost  universal 
condemnation.  Hume  mentions  as  a 
curious  historical  fact,  that  no  phy¬ 
sician,  at  that  time,  above  40  years 
of  age,  ever  acknowledged  his  theory. 
Galileo  was  rewarded  for  his  discovery 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  by  perse¬ 
cution  and  imprisonment.  Nor  are 
these,  by  any  means,  solitary  in¬ 
stances.  Such  occurrences  are,  in 
fact,  but  too  common;  and  since  such 
things  have  happened,  we  ought  to 
be  the  more  cautious,  lest  unwillingly, 
we  add  another  to  the  list,  even  in 
this  enlightened  age. 

In  the  next  place,  notwithstanding 
our  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  use 
of  the  brain,  it  has  been  universally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
organs  in  the  whole  body,  conse¬ 
quently,  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
talent  or  of  zeal  in  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  its  precise  functions.  The 
unceasing  efforts  of  the  most  inge¬ 
nious  and  profound  philosophers, 
however,  having,  after  a  lapse  of 
many  hundred  years,  added  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  little  to  our  knowledge,  we 
cannot  but  suspect  that,  if  its  precise 
functions  are  ever  to  be  discovered, 
the  modes  of  investigation  hitherto 
in  use,  are  not  those,  by  which  we 
shall  be  able  to  attain  the  end  in  view. 

Physiologists  are  agreed,  that  the 
functions  of  any  organ  are  not  to  be 
discovered  by  dissection  alone ;  ne¬ 
vertheless,  investigations  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  way, 
as  to  afford,  at  least,  a  chance  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  structure  of  the  organ, 
and  the  relation  of  its  parts.  In  dis¬ 
secting  the  brain,  however,  this  rule 
has  not  hitherto  been  generally  at¬ 
tended  to.  The  organ  is  frequently 
examined,  by  slicing  it  horizontally, 
a  mode  of  dissection,  the  use  of  which 
maybe  aptly  illustrated,  by  supposing 
the  same  method  applied  in  tracing 
the  structure  of  the  arm  or  thigh. 
What  notion  could  be  formed  of  the 
anatomy  orthese  parts,  by  cutting 
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circular  slices  through  skin,  muscles, 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  bone,  and 
minutely  noting  the  appearances  pre¬ 
sented  by  each  different  section  ?  How, 
then,  can  anatomists  expect  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  discovering  the  structure  of 
the  brain,  by  slicing  across  the  con¬ 
volutions,  instead  of  following  the 
course  of  the  fibres  from  the  medulla 
oblongata  to  the  farthest  point  of  di¬ 
vergence  to  which  they  can  be  traced. 
The  method  of  dissection,  therefore, 
recommended  by  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim,  appears  to  us  well  worthy  of 
serious  attention,  in  consequence  of 
its  own  obvious  merits  alone,  and 
still  more  so,  seeing  that  it  has  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  French 
anatomists,  whose  opportunities  of 
procuring  brains  in  a  proper  state 
for  examination,  enable  them  to  de¬ 
cide  this  point  upon  a  more  extensive 
experience  than  ours. 

Although,  however,  the  structure 
were  perfectly  ascertained,  the  func¬ 
tions  would  not  be  thereby  disclosed; 
and  as  the  founders  of  phrenology 
pretend  to  have  discovered  the  func¬ 
tions  also,  two  points  naturally  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  for  our  consideration, 
previously  to  forming  a  judgment 
upon  their  assertions.  First;  the 
means  which  they  employed  in  their 
investigations :  and,  secondly,  the  co¬ 
incidence  or  contradiction  between 
the  results  obtained,  and  such  facts 
in  nature  as  are  already  known  and 
established.  If  the  means  be  philo¬ 
sophic  and  adequate,  we  may  then 
listen  to  the  conclusions.  Should  the 
results  stand  in  oppositions  to  esta¬ 
blished  opinions ,  we  ought  not  on 
this  account  alone  to  reject  them,  be¬ 
cause  established  opinions  may  be 
erroneous;  but  as  nature  is  never  in¬ 
consistent,  if  we  find  ascertained facts 
contradicting  the  phrenological  views, 
we  shall  then  have  a  good  reason  for 
treating  them  with  disrespect. 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  the 
means.  The  operations  of  mind  never 
come  under  our  cognizance,  but  as 
connected  with,  and  influenced  by, 


certain  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
brain,  for  this  organ  is  admitted,  in 
all  systems  of  philosophy,  to  be  the 
medium,  the  sine  qua  non ;  by  means 
of  which  the  mind  acts  upon,  and  is 
put  in  communication  with,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world.  The  immaterial  prin¬ 
ciple  eludes  the  research  of  our  grosser 
senses,  and  we  are  obviously  incapable 
of  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  mind  as  it  exists  in  a  disem¬ 
bodied  state.  All  therefore  that  pro¬ 
perly  comes  within  the  province  of 
the  physiologist  or  philosopher,  is 
to  ascertain  the  mutual  influence  of 
mind  and  organization  upon  each 
other,  and  the  conditions  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  required  for  the  healthy 
operations  of  the  different  mental 
powers.  Hitherto  the  extent  of  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  goes  no  farther  than 
this,  that  a  sound  state  of  the  brain 
is  requisite  for  the  sound  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  mind;  but  whether  the 
whole  brain  is  requisite  for  every 
single  mental  act,  or,  if  not,  what 
particular  part  is  required  for  the 
due  operation  of  any  particular  fa¬ 
culty  has  not  beeu  demonstrated.*  Dr. 
Gall  advances  still  farther,  and  tries 
to  prove  that  the  latter  view,  viz. 
that  of  the  plurality  of  faculties  and 
organs  is  the  true  one,  and  this  forms 
the  fundamental  principle  of  phreno- 
logy.  (To  be  continued.) 

fl— — — —  ■— —a— —————— 

HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

Royal  Infirmary — Edinburgh . 

March. — A  most  tedious  operation,  oc¬ 
cupying  nearly  two  hours,  was  performed 
here  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Wishart,  in  a 
case  of  cartilaginous  osseous  tumor  of  the 
antrunr.  The  diseased  portion  was  ex¬ 
tracted  piecemeal,  and  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  right  superior  maxillary  bone 
along  with  it.  The  actual  cautery  was 
afterwards  applied ;  but  neither  knife, 
saw,  nor  cautery  produced  a  groan  from 
the  patient,  who  was  a  young  man  about 
L25  years  of  age.  The  tumour  projected 
into  the  mouth,  and  discharged  an  un¬ 
healthy  foetid  pus,  some  of  which  flowed 
also  from  the  right  nostril.  It  made  its  first 
appearance  about  two  months  ago,  and 

*  Vide  No,  3— of  this  Magazine. 
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continued  to  increase  under  every  species 
of  rational  treatment,  such  as  scarification, 
caustic,  &c.  It  is  probable  we  may  be  fa¬ 
voured  with  this  case  in  a  more  detailed 
form;  at  present  we  can  say  no  more  on 
the  subject. 

We  are  also  informed  by  our  corres¬ 
pondent,  that  two  fatal  cases  from  punc¬ 
ture  in  dissection  have  very  lately  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  northern  metropolis  within 
a  short  period  of  each  other.  The  usual 
effects,  it  is  stated,  followed  close  upon 
the  wound,  viz.  inflammation  of  an  eresi- 
pelatous  character,  &c.  The  one  was  Dr. 
Dusar,  a  lecturer  in  Edinburgh;  and  the 
other,  Mr.  Adair,  a  gentleman  who  lately 
appeared  before  the  public  as  the  author 
of  a  pamphlet  relative  to  the  means  of  fa¬ 
cilitating  the  obtaining  of  dead  bodies  for 
dissection. 

The  frequency  of  these  cases  have  lately 
become  so  alarming,  that  the  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  faculty  ought  immediately 
to  be  drawn  to  the  subject.  In  the  third 
number  of  our  Magazine,  shortly  after  the 
lamented  death  of  Dr.  Pett,  we  inserted  a 
letter,  addressed  to  us,  from  a  respectable 
and  well-informed  physician,  in  which  may 
be  found  some  very  useful  practical  obser¬ 
vations,  relative  to  the  treatment  of  the 
effects  of  puncture  received  during  dis¬ 
section;  but  there  is  a  mode  of  treatment 
to  be  adopted  long  before  the  period  al¬ 
luded  to  in  this  communication,  of  much 
more  importance,  viz.  that  of  prevention. 
Unfortunately,  as  it  too  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  these  apparently  trifling  accidents 
are  apt  to  be  slighted  and  not  the  least 
regard  paid  to  them  until  absorption  and 
consequent  diseased  action  have  already 
manifested  themselves.  It  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  the 
dissecting  pupil,  or  those  engaged  in  the 
occasional  opening  of  bodies,  postmortem, 
to  pay  the  most  rigid  and  immediate  at¬ 
tention  to  the  very  minutest  rupture  of 
continuity  of  the  cuticle  during  these  en¬ 
gagements,  by  adopting  the  earliest  means 
to  prevent  those  lamentable  consequences 
which  have  so  repeatedly  bereft  us  of  some 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  profes¬ 
sion. — Ed.  _ 

st.  Thomas’s. 

March  29th. — Amputation  below  the 
knee,  by  Mr.  Tyrrell. — The  subject,  a 
Swedish  sailor,  had  his  foot  so  affected 
with  the  cold  weather  in  January,  in  the 
river,  off  Limehouse,  that  it  was  deemed 
adviseable  to  send  him  to  the  hospital, 
vSloughing  ensued,  and  continued  extend¬ 
ing  so  rapidly  that  the  operation  could 
not  well  be  deferred  any  longer. 

The  particulars  of  a  case  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  possessing  no  particular  interest  over 


those  of  a  similar  nature  arising  from  the 
effects  of  a  cold,  we  forbear  entering  fur¬ 
ther  into  its  detail. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

Some  Experiments  on  the  Effects  on  the 

Animal  Economy  of  Substances  in  a  state 

of  Putrefaction. 

6i  I  have  repeated  M.  Gaspard’s 
experiments*  with  the  greatest  care,” 
says  M.  Magendie,  “  and  have  pro¬ 
secuted  them  with  a  view  to  their 
medical  application;  his  results  I 
affirm  to  be  perfectly  correct.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  have  observed,  that  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  of  flesh  in  a  state  of  pu¬ 
trefaction  were  not  possessed  of  the 
same  activity.  The  muscles  of  the 
herbivorous  mammiferce  appear  less 
active  than  those  of  the  carnivorous. 
Putrefied  oyster-water  was  not  fol¬ 
lowed  with  very  violent  effects  :  but 
the  most  deleterious  matter  is  putrid 
fish-water:  a  few  drops  of  this  w7ater 
injected  into  the  veins,  produce,  in 
less  than  an  hour,  symptoms  which 
bear  the  greatest  analogy  with  typhus 
and  the  yellow  fever.  Death  com¬ 
monly  takes  place  in  the  twenty-four 
hours ;  and,  on  opening  the  body,  we 
find  every  mark  of  a  chemical  alter¬ 
ation  of  the  blood.  A  very  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  this  liquid  remains 
fluid;  it  has  transuded  through  the 
parietes  of  the  vessels  into  the  differ¬ 
ent  tissues,  particularly  those  of  the 
mucous  ccat  of  the  intestines  ;  it  has 
accumulated,  along  with  the  mucus, 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  and 
presents,  in  these  parts,  the  interme¬ 
diate  tints  between  the  lively  red  and 
the  deep  black.  This  phenomenon 
merits  all  the  attention  of  the  physio¬ 
logist;  it  leads  us  to  examine  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  viscosity  of  the  blood 

*  Dr.  G.  succeeded  by  experiments  in 
producing  in  animals  at  pleasure,  and  after 
some  pains,  several  of  the  diseases  occa¬ 
sioned  in  man  by  putrid  exhalations.  The 
vomiting  and  black  motions,  for  example, 
appeared  evidently  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
alteration  of  blood  caused  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  putrid  matter  into  the  circu¬ 
lating  system. 
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over  the  capillary  circulation  and  the 
exhalations  ;  it  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  healthy  state  of  the 
blood,  in  which  its  tendency  to  coa¬ 
gulation  is  very  strong,  prevents  the 
transudation  of  that  liquid  through 
the  parietes  of  the  small  vessels. 
Another  fact  has  struck  me  in  pur¬ 
suing  these  experiments  :  the  same 
putrid  water,  so  deleterious  when 
injected  into  the  veins,  has  no  noxi¬ 
ous  effect,  if  introduced,  even  in  a 
very  strong  dose,  into  the  stomach  or 
great  intestine  of  animals.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  at  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  intestines :  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible,  however,  but  that  the  mucus 
which  covers  the  membrane  and  the 
pores  of  the  small  vessels  may  act  as 
a  filter,  and  arrest  the  animal  parti¬ 
cles,  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  suf¬ 
fering  only  the  water  to  pass  which 
held  them  in  suspension  or  even  in 
dissolution.  I  intend  to  make  fresh 
researches  upon  this  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  question.  I  have  only  as  yet 
tried  one  experiment,  as  follows  : — 
I  took  two  separate  ounces  of  putrid 
fish-water  ;  this  was  turbid  from  the 
animal  matters  which  it  held  in  sus¬ 
pension:  one  of  the  two  portions  I 
filtered  through  paper,  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  nearly  limpid,  i  injected 
both  liquids  into  two  dogs,  which 
were  nearly  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  as  regarded  age,  size,  &c. 
The  animal  wrhich  received  the  fil¬ 
tered  liquid  was  affected  with  much 
less  severe  and  more  prolonged  symp¬ 
toms  than  that  into  which  the  unfil- 
tered  water  was  injected.  The  latter 
died  six  hours  after  the  injection; 
the  other  lived  two  days.  Simple 
filtration  through  paper  had  therefore 
some  influence ;  and  it  may  be  rea¬ 
sonably  supposed,  that  if  it  had  been 
more  perfect,  the  putrid  water  would 
have  entirely  lost  its  noxious  quali¬ 
ties.  The  pulmonary  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  and  the  tissue  of  the  lung  were 
alike  in  each  case.  An  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  same  putrid  water  injected 


into  the  veins,  or  introduced,  with 
proper  precautions,  into  the  divisions 
of  the  bronchiae,  did  not  produce 
the  same  results.  Injection  into  the 
lung  produces  less  serious  conse¬ 
quences  than  injection  into  the  veins. 
This  does  not  take  place,  however, 
in  liquids  not  susceptible  of  decom¬ 
position,  or,  more  correctly,  which 
cannot  be  modified  by  filtration :  the 
effects  are  nearly  similar,  whether 
they  be  introduced  into  a  vein,  or 
injected  into  the  trachea.  The  study 
of  the  effects  on  animals  of  effluvia 
or  miasmata  which  arise  from  matters 
in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  is  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  research  which  may  lead  to 
very  important  results.  Some  trials 
of  this  nature  I  performed  in  the 
course  of  last  summer.  I  arranged 
a  cask  in  such  a  manner  that  its  bot¬ 
tom  should  contain  putrefied  matter  ; 
and  above  these  an  animal  was  placed, 
on  a  grating  with  a  double  bottom, 
exposed  to  the  miasmata  which  con¬ 
tinually  escaped  from  it.  On  this 
grating  I  at  first  placed  pigeons, 
rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs.  Their  food 
was  choice  and  abundant.  None  of 
these  animals  experienced  the  least 
accident,  although  they  were  retained 
there  nearly  a  month,  and  I  had  kept 
up  a  very  active  focus  of  putrefac¬ 
tion  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask.  Lthen 
placed  on  the  grating  a  healthy  dog; 
it  was  well  fed,  frequently  visited, 
and  caressed,  in  order  that  it  might 
patiently  support  its  captivity.  For 
the  first  four  days  it  endured  its  si¬ 
tuation  tolerably  well ;  but  afterwards 
began  to  grow  emaciated ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  preserved  its  cheerfulness 
and  appetite,  it  died,  as  it  were,  of 
emaciation  ( extenue )9  at  the  end  of 
ten  days.  It  presented  no  symptom 
which  could  recal  to  us  the  effects  of 
putrid  substances  injected  into  the 
veins  ;  there  was  no  black  vomiting: 
in  short,  it  died  evidently  from  the 
influence  of  the  miasmata  which  it 
respired  and  swallowed  with  its  food. 
Dissection  exhibited  an  almost  total 
absence  of  fat,  of  aliments  in  the 
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stomach,  and  of  chyle  in  the  lacteal 
vessels  and  thoracic  duct.  The  in¬ 
testinal  mucous  coat  was  inflamed, 
but  much  less  so  than  in  the  case  of 
putrid  injection  into  the  veins.  I 
have  several  times  performed  this 
experiment,  and  the  results  have  not 
sensibly  differed,  except  as  regarded 
the  period  of  death,  which  did  not 
take  place  in  one  instance  until  the 
twentieth  day.  I  ought  not  to  omit 
one  remarkable  exception.  A  dog, 
three  years  old,  experienced  no  de¬ 
rangement  in  health,  during  a  stay 
of  six  weeks  in  the  cask;  he  became, 
as  it  were,  seasoned  ( acclimate ) .  In 
order  to  be  satisfied  whether  he  was 
really  unsusceptible  of  the  effects  of 
substances  in  a  state  of  putrefaction, 

I  injected  into  his  veins  a  quantity  of 
putrid  liquid  more  than  sufficient  to 
occasion  serious  symptoms,  and  I 
was  not  a  little  satisfied  to  find  him 
experience  scarcely  any  effect  from 
it. 

From  the  preceding  facts,  it 
seems  that  liquids  in  a  state  of  pu¬ 
trefaction,  when  injected  into  the 
veins,  cause  the  death  of  animals, 
or  excite  symptoms  which  bear  the 
greatest  analogy  to  those  of  yellow 
fever  and  typhus ;  that  the  long  con¬ 
tinued  respiration  of  putrid  mias¬ 
mata  likewise  produces  death,  but 
in  a  much  longer  time,  and  with 
symptoms  which  do  not  remind  us  of 
the  diseases  I  have  mentioned.  To 
what  can  a  difference  in  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  same  substances  be 
owing  ?  Why  this  diversity  in  the 
action  of  their  deleterious  property  ? 

£C  It  would  be  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  able  to  resolve  these  ques¬ 
tions,  as  in  them  consists  the  whole 
of  the  difficulty,  relative  to  the  en¬ 
demic  diseases  which  have  recently 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Amongst  the  conjectures  which 
might  be  made  to  resolve  them,  there 
is  one  which  merits  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  presumed  that  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
particularly  temperature  and  hygro- 


metry,  may  have  a  great  influence 
upon  the  modus  operandi  of  pure 
miasmata.  Some  experiments  on  this 
subject  I  have  instituted,  of  which 
I  shall  give  an  account  on  a  future 
occasion.” — Journal  de  Physiolo¬ 
gic,  par  Magendie,  Jan.  1823. 


Case  of  Cynanche  Laryngea.  By  Alex. 

Cockburn,  Surgeon,  Edinburgh. 

The  frequent  occurrence,  and  often 
fatal  termination  of  this  formidable 
disease,  with  the  comparative  small 
number  of  cases  that  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  will,  1  hope,  be  sufficient 
apology  for  my  intruding  the  follow¬ 
ing  on  the  pages  of  your  valuable 
Journal. 

Mrs. - ,  aetat.  53,  a  married 

lady,  with  a  grown-up  family,  of 
spare  habit,  and  delicate  constitution, 
was,  on  the  24th  of  September,  at¬ 
tacked  with  common  sore  throat,  viz. 
the  tonsils  and  uvula  swelled  and 
inflamed,  deglutition  painful,  with 
slight  symptomatic  fever.  The  usual 
remedies  were  employed,  consisting 
of  astringent  and  acid  gargle,  ammo- 
niated  liniment  to  the  external  fauces, 
cooling  laxatives,  and  spare  diet. 
Under  these,  with  a  blister  to  the 
throat,  the  inflammatory  symptoms, 
by  the  30th,  had  entirely  subsided ; 
and  she  was  altogether  so  free  from 
complaint,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
blister  continuing  to  discharge),  that 
permission  was  given  to  leave  her  bed¬ 
room,  to  which,  during  her  illness, 
she  ha!d  been  confined.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  however,  I  was  sent 
for  to  see  her  immediately,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  ill.  Unfortunately,  not  being 
at  home,  some  hours  elapsed  before  I 
arrived.  On  entering  the  room,  I  was 
struck  with  the  change  in  her  ap¬ 
pearance.  She  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
labouring  under  great  difficulty  of 
breathing ;  her  voice  was  hoarse,  and 
scarcely  audible ;  her  face  purple  and 
bloated,  and  her  countenance  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  greatest  distress.  She 
complained  of  severe  pain  about  the 
larynx,  with  total  inability  to  swallow. 
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the  slightest  effort  threatening  suffo¬ 
cation.  These  alarming  symptoms 
had  come  on  suddenly  during  the 
night,  and  had  since  been  increasing 
every  hour.  On  examining  the  throat, 
no  appearance  of  swelling  or  inflam¬ 
mation  could  be  discerned ;  but,  on 
depressing  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
she  felt  intolerable  pain,  pointing 
with  her  finger  externally  above  the 
thyroid  cartilage  as  the  seat  of  it. 
Her  pulse  was  about  130,  and  small; 
tongue  white,  skin  hot,  and  dry;  and 
she  was  constantly  endeavouring  to 
hawk  up  a  tough,  stringy  mucus. 
Seeing  the  nature  and  urgency  of  the 
case,  I  procured  a  number  of  leeches, 
and  applied  fifteen  of  them  to  the 
region  of  the  larynx  ;  while  I  directed 
her  to  inhale  the  vapour  of  warm 
water  impregnated  with  vinegar. 
After  continuing  this  for  some  time, 
she  was  enabled  to  get  over,  at  in¬ 
tervals,  about  §i.  sulph.  magnes.  in 
solution.  The  leeches  bled  well, 
which  was  encouraged  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  warm  cloths.  Fourteen 
ounces  of  blood  were  likewise  taken 
from  the  arm;  and  a  saline  mixture, 
with  ant.  tart,  prescribed ;  of  which 
a  table-spoonful  was  directed  to  be 
given  every  second  hour. 

In  the  evening  the  symptoms  had 
abated  but  very  little;  respiration 
continued  difficult ;  pulse  equal  in 
frequency  ;  and  deglutition  was  at¬ 
tended  with  the  greatest  agony.  The 
continued  accumulation  of  mucus  in 
the  throat  gave  her  much  uneasiness, 
exciting  cough,  and  a  constant  desire 
to  hawk  up.  The  blood  drawn  was 
cupped,  and  covered  with  a  buffy 
coat.  A  considerable  discharge  had 
followed  the  application  of  the  leeches, 
several  of  the  orifices  from  which  still 
continued  open  and  bleeding,  and  the 
sulph.  magnes.  had  procured  several 
loose  stools.  The  warm  vapour  she 
continued  to  inhale  with  apparent 
relief;  as,  after  its  application,  the 
mucus  was  much  more  easily  brought 
up,  and  she  was  able  to  swallow  a 
little  fluid.  The  feet  and  legs  were 


directed  to  be  well  fomented,  and  the 
mixture  continued. 

Oct.  2d.  II  as  bad  a  bad  night,  slept 
none,  but  in  constant  fear  cf  suffo¬ 
cation,  being  obliged  to  be  raised 
from  time  to  time  to  assist  respira¬ 
tion;  deglutition  very  painful ;  pulse 
120,  and  feeble,  tongue  foul,  belly 
open ;  face  pale,  and  countenance  pe¬ 
culiarly  anxious ;  voice  hoarse  and 
shrill;  a  blister  to  be  applied  along 
the  trachea  to  the  sternum.  Cont. 
mist.  u.  a. 

3d.  Has  had  no  sleep,  and  appears 
this  morning  much  exhausted ;  breath¬ 
ing  hurried,  and  difficult,  pulse  quick 
and  irregular,  tongue  covered  with 
a  brown  crust,  deglutition  painful. 
Sulph,  Magnes.  was  repeated  during 
the  night,  which  has  operated  freely 
this  morning ;  blister  has  risen  well. 
— R  Ammon,  ppt.  9ij.  Acid,  citric. 
Q.S.  ad  satur.  Spt.  aether  nit.  jss. 
Syrup,  com.  ji.  Aq.  font.  ^vi.  M. 
Capiat  cochlear,  magn.  omnia  2da  ho- 
ra  et  habeat  haust.  anodyn,  ant.  h.  s. 

4th.  Has  had  some  refreshing  sleep 
during  the  night.  Breathing  and  deg¬ 
lutition  much  easier;  has  taken 
some  thin  arrow-root,  with  gruel  and 
tea  occasionally ;  blister  discharging 
copiously;  pulse  112,  and  soft,  skin 
covered  with  a  warm  moisture,  tongue 
cleaning  at  the  edges,  bowels  open  ; 
is  spitting  up  an  immense  quantity 
of  mucus,  with  great  relief. 

5th.  Slept  well;  voice  more  natu¬ 
ral,  and  hoarseness  diminishing; 
breathing  soft  and  equal;  an  immense 
discharge  of  saliva,  being  obliged  to 
have  her  handkerchief  constantly  at 
her  mouth ;  feels  her  throat  much 
easier,  and  swallows  fluids  with  more 
freedom ;  pulse  104,  and  soft,  belly 
open,  tongue  not  so  foul.  Cont.  mist, 
et.  haust. 

Gth.  Has  had  a  tolerable  night; 
breathing  soft  and  easy;  pulse  96; 
tongue  much  cleaner;  skin  natural; 
still  considerable  flow  of  saliva;  belly 
rather  bound.  Habeat  infus.  sennae 
cum  supertartrate  potassae  Jii.  omni 
2da  hora  donee  alvus  respond. 
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7th.  Slept  well;  tongue  clean, 
bowels  open,  swallows  fluids  readily, 
but  finds  difficulty  in  getting  over  any 
thing  of  more  consistence  than  arrow- 
root  or  gruel;  takes  chicken  broth, 
jelly,  &c.  Omitt.  med. 

8th.  Has  had  a  good  night,  and  is 
in  every  respect  better ;  blister  still 
discharging;  salivary  discharge  di¬ 
minishing. 

9th.  Slept  well;  complains  of  great 
weakness ;  still  unable  to  swallow 
solids;  no  appearance  whatever  in 
the  throat  of  disease;  takes  beef-tea, 
arrow-root,  jelly,  &c.  Cont. 

10th.  Convalescent.  Although  from 
this  period  her  recovery  was  progres¬ 
sive,  yet  it  was  extremely  tedious 
from  the  very  debilitated  state  to 
which  she  was  reduced;  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  elapsed  before  she  could 
swallow  solid  food,  from  the  tender 
and  irritable  state  of  the  parts.  In 
this  case,  the  disease  appears  to  have 
passed  from  cynanche  tonsillaris  into 
that  of  laryngea.  It  did  not  show  it¬ 
self,  however,  until  the  symptoms  of 
the  former  had  entirely  disappeared, 
— as  on  inspection  the  morning  of  at¬ 
tack,  no  inflammation  whatever  was  to 
be  discerned  on  the  tonsils,  uvula,  or 
velum  palati,or,indeed, throughout  the 
continuance  of  the  complaint,  the  in¬ 
flammation  apparently  being  confined 
to  the  larynx  from  the  symptoms 
present,  and  likewise  from  the  patient 
pointing  out  the  seat  of  her  pain  and 
uneasiness.  In  the  treatment,  the 
most  decided  advantage  was  derived 
from  the  leeches  and  blister  acting 
immediately  on  the  parts  affected, 
while  the  constitutional  symptoms 
were  relieved  by  the  general  bleeding, 
purging,  and  diaphoretic  mixture. 
The  occurrence  of  the  increased  se¬ 
cretion  from  the  salivary  glands  on 
the  acute  symptoms  subsiding,  was 
rather  remarkable,  no  mercurial  pre¬ 
paration  whatever  having  been  given. 
Before  concluding  these  hasty  obser¬ 
vations,  I  beg  leave  to  make  my  ac¬ 
knowledgments  to  Dr.  Thomson,  who 
saw  the  patient  with  me  several  times 


in  consultation ;  and  likewise  to  my 
friend  Dr.  Ballingall  and  Dr.  Donald 
MTntosh,  who  took  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  case. 

Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

Case  of  Cynanche  Laryngea—  By  William 

Gaitskell,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 

of  Surgeons ,  fyc. 

W.  G.,  forty-six  years  of  age, 
dark  complexioned,  and  of  an  in¬ 
flammatory  diathesis,  was  attacked 
suddenly,  about  eight  in  the  evening 
of  Sunday,  February  11th,  1810, 
with  a  pain  on  the  right  side  of  the 
root  of  the  epiglottis,  which,  at  first 
was  only  felt  at  the  time  of  degluti¬ 
tion.  A  month  previous  to  this 
he  had  been  much  exposed  to  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  night,  which  was  cold,  wet, 
and  variable.  By  this  was  induced  a 
catarrhal  affection,  with  occasional 
sneezing  and  uneasiness  in  the  frontal 
sinues,  but  without  any  general  ill¬ 
ness.  When  the  pain  in  the  throat 
commenced,  the  other  irritations 
subsided.  About  twelve  at  nigbt, 
four  hours  after  the  attack,  rigours 
came  on,  succeeded  by  heat,  and 
extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
epiglottis,  palatine  arches,  tonsil, 
velum  pendulum,  and  uvula.  The 
violence  of  inflammatory  action,  on 
organs  so  delicately  constructed,  cre¬ 
ated  alarm,  and  professional  aid  was 
requested.  About  one  in  the  morning, 
blood  Was  taken  from  the  arm,  the 
movement  of  the  bowels  promoted 
by  calomel  and  purgative  medicines. 
At  seven  the  next  morning,  there 
being  no  mitigation  of  symptoms, 
but  an  increase  of  the  febrile  action, 
the  bleeding  was  repeated.  About 
one  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  Dr. 
Babington,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Gaitskell,  very  kindly 
combined  their  opinions,  and  recom¬ 
mended,  the  constitutional  symp¬ 
toms  being  abated,  the  application 
of  leeches  to  the  throat,  with  scari¬ 
fications  of  the  tonsils  and  uvula; 
and  these  to  be  assisted  by  hot 
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stupes  of  chamomile  tea  and  the 
frequent  inhalation  of  vapour,  while 
the  calomel  and  purgatives  were  con¬ 
tinued.  By  these  means  some  dark- 
coloured  motions  were  procured  ;  but 
the  blood  appeared  perfectly  healthy. 
At  ten  the  same  evening  the  profes¬ 
sional  gentlemen  visited  their  patient, 
and  finding’  the  fever  increased,  with 
great  irritation  of  the  glottis,  and  the 
power  of  articulation  suspended,  they 
ordered  a  repetition  of  bleeding,  a 
blister  to  the  throat,  antimonial  pow¬ 
ders  every  four  hours,  with  pedilu- 
via,  and  the  purgative  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  In  a  few  hours  a  slight  perspi¬ 
ration  came  on,  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  encourage,  from  the 
restlessness  of  the  patient,  and  the 
inability  to  breathe  except  in  an  up¬ 
right  position  of  the  trunk.  The  body 
was  supported  by  a  bed-chair  to  pre¬ 
vent  suffocation,  which  the  cedema- 
tous  state  of  the  uvula  and  accumu¬ 
lation  of  mucus  threatened.  The 
internal  fauces  were  frequently  lu¬ 
bricated  by  barley  water  carefully 
swallowed ;  and  the  cold  pulp  of 
roasted  apples  was  found  peculiarly 
grateful.  These  liquids  occasioned 
great  pain  in  deglutition  and  a  teas¬ 
ing  irritation  to  cough.  In  fact,  deg¬ 
lutition  was  difficult  and  highly  dis¬ 
tressing,  requiring  the  nicest  atten¬ 
tion,  both  in  selecting  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  the  fluid,  and  the  mode  of 
performing  the  office.  On  Tuesday 
the  symptoms  were  relieved,  but  in 
the  evening  a  fresh  exacerbation  co¬ 
ining  on,  the  bleeding  was  obliged 
to  be  repeated.  The  night  was  passed 
with  an  abatement  of  fever,  but  with 
great  inquietude,  from  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  mucus  in  the  throat.  The 
next  morning,  Wednesday,  every 
symptom  was  moderated,  and  con¬ 
valescence  seemed  nearly  approach¬ 
ing;  but,  with  the  evening,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  respiration  again  returned, 
with  such  irritation  of  the  tracheal 
membrane,  as  to  endanger  suffoca¬ 
tion.  Bleeding  was  restored  to  again, 
when  slight  deliquium  came  on,  and 


the  symptoms  immediately  yielded. 
From  this  time  inflammatory  action 
ceased,  copious  secretion  took  place 
both  from  the  fauces  and  tracheal 
tube,  which,  by  its  viscidity  and 
quantity,  was  so  distressing  as  to 
require  the  aid  of  an  emetic.  In  a 
few  days  the  secretion  ceased,  and 
convalescence  was  complete. 


Case  of  Tic  Douloureux,  successfully  treated 
by  Purgatives. —  By  Andrew  Wilson, 
M.  D.  Senior  Physician  to  Kelso  Dis¬ 
pensary. 

In  my  Letters  on  Morbid  Sym¬ 
pathy,  published  in  1818,  when  re¬ 
marking  on  the  subject  of  chronic 
rheumatism;  having  there  expressed 
an  opinion,  that  the  disease  designed 
tic  douloureux,  is  a  morbid  sympathy, 
depending  on  a  primary  cause,  seated 
in  the  digestive  organs;  mentioning, 
at  the  same  time,  some  instances  of 
recovery,  by  a  treatment  founded  on 
that  principle.  In  corroboration  of 
this  idea,  1  take  the  liberty  at  pre¬ 
sent  of  transmitting  to  you  the  ac¬ 
companying  case,  as  a  further  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  origin  of  that  ex¬ 
cruciating  and  unmanageable  disease, 
if  you  choose  to  give  it  a  place  in 
the  Medical  Journal. 

1822,  July  5th.  Peter  Storry,  a 
farm  servant,  aet.  18,  is  affected  with 
tic  douloureux  in  a  most  severe  de¬ 
gree.  He  describes  the  pain  as  always 
commencing  at  a  point  in  his  upper 
lip,  on  the  right  side,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  alee  of  the  nose,  from 
which  it  spreads  upward  with  great 
violence,  shooting  along  his  cheek  to 
his  temple,  and  over  the  whole  side  of 
his  head,  the  pain  being  so  violent  as 
to  make  him  cry  out  in  great  agony. 
It  attacks  him  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  the  24  hours,  in  paroxysms 
of  several  hours  duration ;  and  even 
during  the  intervals,  the  pain  remains 
with  very  considerable  severity.  He 
lias  been  subject  to  occasional  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  same  kind,  in  an  inferior 
degree,  for  16  years,  of  shorter  du¬ 
ration  than  the  present,  and  with  in- 
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tervals  of  some  weeks,  and  even 
many  months  at  a  time;  and  he  has 
observed,  that  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet  weather  very  readily  excite  a 
return.  The  present  fit  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  came  on  about  the  middle  of 
May  last,  without  his  being  able  to 
ascribe  it  to  any  occasional  cause. 
Since  which  time,  to  the  present  clay, 
his  time  has  passed  under  constant 
severe  pain,  and  part  of  every  day 
under  intense  torment. 

At  present  his  pulse  is  natural,  and 
his  skin  cool.  His  tongue  is  loaded 
with  a  thick  membranous  fur,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  visible,  as  the  smallest 
motion  of  his  tongue  or  lips,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  speak,  or  take  in  food, 
is  certain  of  exciting  a  paroxysm  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  deprivation, 
together  with  the  want  of  sleep,  his 
strength  has  become  greatly  impaired. 

He  has  been  following  medical  ad¬ 
vice  at  home  for  six  weeks  past, 
during  which  time  he  has  used  laxa¬ 
tives  freely,  ch-iefiy  saline,  with  some 
doses  of  calomel ;  he  has  also  had  an 
emetic  or  two,  which  did  not  operate 
freely.  These  have  been  followed 
with  carbonate  of  iron  in  considerable 
quantity,  viz.  one  drachm  thrice  a  day 
for  two  weeks.  Of  late,  this  has  been 
changed  for  the  arsenic  solution,  taken 
freely  without  any  benefit. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  patient  in  the  Dispensary 
here,  and  came  to  be  under  my  care. 
It  appearing  quite  certain,  on  exami¬ 
nation,  that  his  digestive  organs  re¬ 
mained  loaded  with  an  accumulation 
of  morbid  contents,  and  believing 
that  the  primary  cause  of  his  misery 
still  existed  there,  notwithstanding 
the  extensive  evacuations  which  had 
keen  procured  by  the  lenient  purga¬ 
tives  already  administered,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some 
more  powerful  remedy.  Accordingly, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
medical  gentlemen,  he  was  ordered 
to  take  the  following  bolus  next 
morning.  Calomel  gr.  vij.  tart,  anti- 
mon,  gr.  i.  M.  ft.  bolus.  By  this 


dose  he  vomited  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  dark-coloured  corrupted  bile, 
and  had  three  very  offensive  stools. 
He  slept  a  little  in  the  succeeding 
night,  and  passed  the  next  day  with 
some  mitigation  of  his  complaint,  in 
thus  far,  that  although  the  lancinating 
pains  shooting  from  his  lip  along  his 
cheek  and  temple,  were  as  frequent 
as  ever,  yet  they  were  less  severe, 
and  he  had  no  regular  excruciating 
paroxysm. 

The  bolus  to  be  repeated  every 
other  morning,  also  to  receive  an 
enema,  with  50  drops  of  tinct.  opii 
every  night. 

By  the  second  and  third  doses,  he 
vomited  dark  coloured  bile  each  day, 
and  voided  offensive  stools,  mixed 
with  a  great  quantity  of  hard  scy- 
balce.  By  the  fourth  and  fifth  doses, 
he  continued  to  vomit  unhealthy  look¬ 
ing  bile,  mixed  with  viscid  phlegm; 
he  also  passed  offensive  stools  mixed 
with  scybalse  as  before.  He  is  now 
much  relieved,  being  able  to  speak, 
and  to  take  food  without  exciting  a 
fit  of  pain,  and  rests  well  in  the  night ; 
his  tongue  is  considerably  cleaned 
from  the  thick  fur,  and  he  is  able  to 
walk  about  in  his  room.  There  are 
some  slight  returns  of  pain  along  the 
side  of  his  face,  but  no  regular  pa¬ 
roxysm  for  eight  days  past.  By  the 
sixth  and  seventh  doses,  the  discharges 
were  less  offensive,  wearing  a  more 
healthy  appearance;  his  tongue  is 
clean,  and  his  night  rest  natural ; 
the  occasional  transient  pains  slight, 
and  less  frequent;  is  still  gaining 
strength,  being  now  able  to  walk  out. 
July  29th.  Ordered  to  omit  the  mer¬ 
curial  bolus,  to  continue  the  sedative 
enema,  and  take  pulv.  cinchon.  Ji. 
every  twenty-four  hours,  in  small 
doses,  with  an  opening  pill  occasion¬ 
ally,  if  necessary.  August  10.  Con¬ 
tinues  better;  is  permitted  to  return 
home.  Continue  the  p.  cinchon.  with 
i.  gr.  of  opium  every  night,  in  place 
of  sedative  enema.  Sept.  1st.  Has 
used  his  medicine  regularly  ;  is  much 
stronger,  being  now  able  to  undertake 
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easy  work.  Ordered  to  omit  the  cin¬ 
chona,  and  use  the  following  tonic 
electuary.  Limat.  ferri  Ji.  Crem. 
tart.  ^iij.  Palv.  cinchon.  ^iss.  Pulv. 
zingib.  ^iss.  Syr.  commun^ij.  elect. 
A  small  tea-spoonful  three  times  a 
day.  Sept.  15.  Continues  free  from 
pain,  and  has  acquired  a  very  healthy 
appearance.  Oct.  2.  Continues  well. 
Dismissed. 

Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

Case  of  Poisining  by  Laudanum,  in  which 

blood-letting  was  efficaciously  employed.— 

Jly  W.  M.  Ross,  Esq.  Surgeon. 

William  Moncreiff,  aetat.  40,  sea¬ 
man  on  board  a  revenue  cutter,  having 
squandered  all  his  pay  on  shore  at 
Leith,  and  thereby  left  his  family 
destitute,  formed  the  desperate  reso¬ 
lution  of  destroying  himself.  For 
this  purpose,  on  Sunday,  the  10th 
Feb.  last,  he  procured  an  ounce  of 
laudanum  from  an  apothecary  in  town, 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Thinking,  probably,  the  quantity  in¬ 
sufficient  for  his  purpose,  he  returned 
to  the  apothecary’s  about  four  o’clock, 
and  obtained  another  ounce.  As  he 
appeared  intoxicated,  the  apothecary 
sent  one  of  his  boys  to  ascertain 
whether  the  laudanum  was  not  for 
himself,  as  he  stated  it  was  for  his 
captain,  and  that  he  had  broken  the 
phial  containing  the  first  ounce.  On 
the  way,  however,  he  forcibly  took 
possession  of  the  phial  containing  the 
laudanum  from  the  boy,  and  retired 
to  a  tavern  in  the  neighbourhood. 

lie  appears  to  have  swallowed  the 
two  ounces  between  four  and  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  had 
stated  to  the  people  of  the  house 
where  he  then  was  that  the  medicine 
was  for  a  very  different  purpose; 
but,  becoming  soon  afterwards  very 
drowsy,  and  incapable  of  being  roused, 
they  naturally  inferred  his  dreadful 
purpose,  and  sent  for  the  druggist 
from  whom  he  had  procured  the  lau¬ 
danum. 

Mr.  Milner  saw  him  about  six 
o’clock.  He  immediately  administered 
two  scruples  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc 


in  solution,  which,  not  appearing  to 
operate  speedily  enough,  he  repeated 
the  dose  with  a  double  drachm ;  and, 
having  forced  him  to  swallow  large 
and  repeated  draughts  of  warm  water, 
he  vomited  copiously.  Two  persons 
were  appointed  to  shake  him  conti¬ 
nually  to  prevent  him  from  sleeping; 
repeated  doses  of  tartar  emetic  were 
exhibited,  and  the  epigastric  region 
rubbed  with  tobacco-juice. 

This  treatment  was  continued  till 
about  half-past  eight,  when  Mr. 
Milner  sent  for  me.  On  my  arrival, 
I  found  Mr.  Galloway  was  already 
there,  and  that  he  had  administered 
a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
which  had  operated  powerfully.  The 
countenance  of  the  patient  at  this 
time  presented  a  cadaverous  appear¬ 
ance  ;  the  mouth  and  lips  were  pale 
and  tumid,  the  conjunctiva  inflamed, 
probably  with  the  vomiting.  Pulse 
about  100,  irregular,  but  full.  Res¬ 
piration  very  deep,  and  sonorous. 
The  muscles  were  in  a  complete  state 
of  relaxation,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
be  supported  in  a  chair.  He  made 
no  answer  to  any  question,  although 
put  to  him  with  a  loud  voice  close  to 
his  ear.  On  discontinuing  the  agi¬ 
tation  for  a  moment,  he  immediately 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  stupor  and 
insensibility.  The  only  expedient 
which  effectually  roused  him,  was 
pulling  him  by  the  hair  of  the  head. 
This  was  so  completely  successful  on 
one  occasion,  that  he  rose  from  his 
seat  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  throw  off  his  jacket  and 
vest,  but  immediately  fell  back  in  a 
state  of  insensibility. 

About  nine  o’clock  the  coma  be¬ 
came  deeper,  breathing  more  labo¬ 
rious,  the  face  and  lips  assumed  a 
more  livid  complexion,  the  pulse  fell 
rapidly,  and  intermitted.  In  a  word, 
he  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  dying 
of  compression  of  the  brain.  These 
symptoms  induced  me  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  blood-letting,  with  which 
Mr.  Galloway  having  readily  con¬ 
curred,  I  took  away  about  %  xvi. 
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Immediately  after  the  operation  the 
pulse  again  rose  to  about  100,  res¬ 
piration  easier,  and  the  other  symp¬ 
toms  of  oppression  were  diminished, 
and  continued  to  abate  until  about 
ten  o’clock.  He  had  then  so  far 
recovered,  that  Mr.  Galloway  and 
myself  left  him  in  charge  of  a  young 
medical  gentleman,  who  was  directed 
to  exhibit  the  diluents  from  time  to 
time,  with  small  doses  of  the  sulphate 
of  zinc.  Continued  agitation  was  prac¬ 
tised  until  near  three  in  the  morning, 
when  the  cumatose  symptoms  having 
vanished,  he  was  able  to  recognise 
the  different  individuals  around  him, 
and  walked  home,  with  support,  to 
his  own  house,  a  few  streets  distant. 
Next  morning  he  was  sent  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  but  was 
discharged  in  a  day  or  two. 

This  case  differs  from  two  detailed 
in  this  Journal  by  Mr.  Richardson, 
(Yol.  XVII.  p.  226.),  in  which  ve¬ 
nesection  was  efficaciously  employed; 
in  the  one  case  half  an  ounce  of  lau¬ 
danum  having  been  swallowed,  and 
in  the  other  not  more  than  three 
drachms.  The  patient  here  was  a 
stout  man,  of  active  habits,  and  had 
formed  his  desperate  resolution  in  a 
moment  of  intoxication.  In  the  other 
cases  the  patients  were  females,  one 
of  whom  had  become  a  sufferer  by 
accident.  The  deleterious  principles 
of  the  opium  would,  in  the  present 
instance,  be  exposed  to  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  surface  within  the  stomach, 
in  consequence  of  its  ready  union  with 
the  contents  of  that  viscus.  No  acid 
was  employed  to  correct  the  energy 
of  the  drug;  and,  as  we  know  from 
the  experiments  of  MM.  Orfila  and 
Sertuerner,  that  vinegar  increases  the 
activity  of  opium  when  taken  into 
the  stomach,  it  is  fortunate  this  sub¬ 
stance  had  not  been  made  use  of.  Oil 
had  been  administered;  but  upon  no 
principle  could  this  be  of  any  service, 
as  it  would  be  almost  immediately 
ejected. 

I  am  convinced,  that  had  more 
blood  been  taken  away  in  this  case, 


the  comatose  symptoms  would  have 
been  more  speedily  and  decidedly 
lessened.  As  it  was,  the  effects  of 
the  depletion  were  most  evident.  This 
fact  is  of  some  moment  in  cases 
where  immoderate  doses  of  opium 
have  been  taken,  either  accidentally, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction. 
Whether  the  soporose  state  which 
ensues  be  the  effect  of  determination 
to  the  brain,  or  sympathy  of  that 
organ  with  the  stomach,  it  is  not 
here  my  province  to  inquire ;  although 
the  coma  and  convulsions  which  su¬ 
pervene  would  naturally  lead  us  to 
infer  the  former  supposition.  It  is 
enough,  that  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  experiments  made  by 
Orfila  by  the  lower  animals,  as  to  the 
direct  and  immediate  influence  of 
blood-letting,  when  opium  has  been 
taken  into  the  stomach,  and  begun  to 
affect  the  system,  appear  to  be  hap¬ 
pily  confirmed,  when  the  same  re¬ 
medial  mean  is  had  recourse  to  on 
the  human  subject.  Such  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  be  deduced  from  Mr. 
Richardson’s  cases  as  well  as  the 
present;  and  the  interests  of  science, 
not  less  than  those  of  humanity, 
depend  on  the  relation  of  such  im¬ 
portant  facts.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
future  experience  will  decide  as  to 
the  confidence  which  should  be  placed 
in  this  remedy,  which  promises  to  be 
a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  other 
curative  means. 

Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


Case  of  Poisoning  by  Arsenic. —  By  W.  Bu¬ 
chanan,  Esq.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons, 

On  the  8th  of  December  last,  I  was 
requested  by  a  woman  to  see  her  hus¬ 
band  immediately — she  feared  he  had 
taken  poison,  as  he  had  vomited  some 
white  powder,  and  was  in  much  pain. 
I  found  him  rolling  on  the  floor,  and 
by  his  actions  expressing  great  pain 
at  his  stomach,  and  nausea.  The 
matter  he  had  vomited  seemed  to  be 
chiefly  water,  but  having  considerable 
deposit,  consisting  of  perhaps  two  or 
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three  drams  of  powder.  He  would 
give  no  account  of  it,  or  of  himself. 
His  pulse  was  languid;  his  tongue  and 
mouth  clean:  his  skin  was  covered  with 
cool  perspiration.  In  the  course  of  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  minutes  1  gave  him, 
in  divided  portions,  a  solution  of  four 
drams  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  six  ounces 
of  water.  As  this  was  much  against 
his  will,  some  of  it  was  lost,  hut  three 
drams  of  the  salt  were  taken,  before 
free  vomiting  took  place,  when  two  or 
three  more  drams  of  the  powder  were 
brought  up.  Until  this  time  no  other 
fluid  had  been  given— it  was  not  easy 
to  get  him  to  take  what  was  judged 
the  best  remedy,  the  emetic,  and  it 
was  thought  the  giving  of  fluids  might 
increase  the  activity  of  the  poison. 
Now  that  vomiting  wras  frequent,  he 
was  allowed  tvarm  water,  and  no 
more  of  the  white  powder  was  present 
when  it  was  rejected.  He  took  some 
cathartic  pills,  and  half  dram  doses 
of  pure  magnesia,  a  course  of  prac¬ 
tice  recommended  by  Mr.  Hume  with 
whom  it  had  been  successful.  1  was 
not  aware  of  its  manner  of  operation, 
except  it  might  render  the  arsenic, 
or  white  lead,  less  soluble,  and  one 
of  these  substances,  from  its  gravity 
(the  only  means  I  then  had  of  esti- 
mating  it),  I  judged  it  to  be.  On 
examining  the  powder,  of  which  I 
still  possess  a  quantity,  1  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  white 
oxyd  of  arsenic.  I  sublimed  some;  I 
formed  Scheele’s  green  with  copper 
by  another  part,  and  I  was  satisfied 
of  its  garlicky  odour  on  being  heated. 
My  patient  took  seven  or  eight  half 
dram  doses  of  the  magnesia — his 
vomiting  ceased  soon  after  its  first 
exhibition — his  bowels  were  soon  well 
cleared,  all  pain  rapidly  subsided, 
and  on  the  next  day  he  had  no  other 
complaints  than  might  be Tairly  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  soreness  produced  by 
vomiting,  and  the  distress  resulting 
from  his  conduct.  .  Since  so  much  of 
the  case  was  penned,  1  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  that  he 
obtained  at  a  druggist’s  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  an  oz,  of  arsenic :  he  mixed 


it  with  milk  and  water,  and  swallowed 
very  near  the  whole.  In  about  half 
an  hour  vomiting  began,  and  a  few 
minutes  after  that  period  I  saw  him. 
It  is  assuredly  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  so  violent  a 
poison  (and  its  genuineness  has  been 
ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the 
druggist  who  dispensed  it,  and  by 
the  examination  of  Dr.  Babington) 
should  have  been  taken  into  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  not  have  produced  more 
serious  effects : — it  is  not  for  me  to 
say  what  share  in  preventing  it  should 
be  attributed  to  the  full,  free,  and 
almost  dry  vomiting  induced,  or  what 
is  the  probable  value  of  magnesia  as 
an  antidote ;  my  object  in  giving  this 
recital  having  been  merely  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts. 

5,  Finsbury  Terrace ,  March  13,  1823. 

Example  of  a  remarkable  Fact  in  Mid¬ 
wifery.  By  James  Scott,  Esq.  Surgeon , 

Westminster. 

44  In  January,  1818,  my  attend¬ 
ance,  during  labour,  was  requested 
upon  the  wife  of  Mr.  Dunn,  surgeon 
of  the  Herefordshire  militia.  The 
head  of  the  child  had  made  its  turn 
in  the  pelvis  (the  face  lying  in  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum),  and  the  mem¬ 
branes  had  broken,  when  the  feeble 
cries  of  the  infant  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  persons  present.  The 
mother  conceived  that  the  head  of 
her  infant  had  emerged  from  its 
foetal  existence,  while  others  believed 
that  delivery  had  taken  place  :  sub¬ 
sequent  pains  propelled  the  head  to 
the  outlet,  during  which  the  voice  of 
the  child  was  again  heard,  and  the 
os  externum  becoming  sufficiently 
dilated,  delivery  was  effected,  twenty 
minutes  after  the  first  cries  of  the 
infant  were  emitted ! ! ! ! ! 

***  With  every  deference  to  the  au¬ 
thority  before  us,  as  soon  should  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  child  had  danced  a  hornpipe 
in  utero,  as  that  it  had  sung  a  song  with 
its  head  jammed  in  the  pelvis.  Quere, 
might  the  faculty  of  auscultation  not  have 
been  deceived  by  the  musical  commotion 
or  escape  of  intestinal  gas  during  the  par¬ 
turient  efforts  ? 
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Obstinate  Constipation  successfully  treated 
by  the  Oil  of  the  Croton  Tiglium.  By 
W.  C.  Dendy,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Universal  Dispensary  for  Diseases 
of  Children. 

“  I  was  lately  requested,”  says 
the  above  gentleman,  “  by  a  medical 
friend,  in  the  vicinity  of  Covent 
Garden,  to  see  a  young  woman,  aged 
sixteen  years,  whose  bowels  had  been 
in  a  complete  state  of  constipation 
for  three  weeks,  during  which  time 
various  purgative  medicines  had  been 
administered  by  this  medicine :  in 
fact  he  had  tried  all  the  common  re¬ 
medies  for  obstructions  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  together  with  the  warm  bath 
and  enemata.  According  to  her  own 
account,  she  had  swallowed,  previ¬ 
ously  to  the  means  used  by  this  prac¬ 
titioner,  and  immediately  before  his 
assistance  was  required,  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  ounce  of  powdered 
jalap,  two  ounces  of  castor  oil,  and 
a  box  of  Scott’s  pills,  in  different 
trials  at  obtaining  an  evacuation, 
without  the  least  effect. — When  I 
saw  her,  the  febrile  symptoms  were 
very  high — the  abdomen  was  much 
tumefied — pain  very  much  increased 
on  pressure— the  tongue  loaded — 
countenance  flushed — intolerance  of 
light — throbbing  carotids,  and  other 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance. 
In  order  to  relieve  these  last  symp¬ 
toms,  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
forehead  and  temples,  and  acetic 
lotions  to  the  head.  Half  a  drop  of 
the  ol.  crotinis  tiglii  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  every  third  hour ;  and  after 
the  third  dose  it  was  combined  with 
a  mixture  of  the  ol.  ricini.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  bowels  were  profusely 
evacuated,  consisting  of  scybalse, 
and  afterwards  of  foetid  bilious  mo¬ 
tions.  She  took  nothing  else  as  the 
symptoms  were  immediately  relieved, 
and  she  was  convalescent  in  a  day  or 
two.”— Great  Eastcheap ,  Feb ,  1823. 

Proceedings  of  Philosophical  Societies. 

Feb.  20. — The  reading  of  a  paper,  en¬ 
titled,  Experiments  on  the  Velocity  and 
Force  of  Sound,  made  at  Madras,  by  John 


Goldingham,  Esq.  FRS,  was  resumed  and 
concluded. 

Mr.  Goldingham  commenced  his  paper 
with  an  account  of  former  experiments, 
calculations,  and  assertions,  relating  to 
the  velocity  and  force  of  sound,  upon  the 
diversities  of  which,  he  stated  the  experi¬ 
ments  he  was  about  to  detail  would  throw 
some  light.  He  had  made  some  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  years  1793  and  1796,  but  the 
results  of  them  had  not  been  published, 
and  more  favourable  circumstances  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  enquiry  had  since  oc¬ 
curred.  The  experiments  and  attendant 
observations  on  the  subject,  which  Col. 
Beaufoy,  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  for 
Sept.  1814,  had  recommended  to  be  made, 
in  England,  Mr.  G.  had  instituted  at  Ma¬ 
dras. 

The  observatory  at  Madras  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  the  requisite  experiments 
and  observations  :  it  is  situated  in  80°  17* 
21"  E.  long,  and  13°  4'  9lff  N.  lat.  between 
Fort  St.  George  and  the  artillery  canton¬ 
ments  at  St.  Thomas’s  Mount ;  being  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  former  13,932§  feet,  and 
from  the  latter  29,547  feet.  These  dis¬ 
tances  were  determined  by  a  precise  mea¬ 
surement,  founded  on  part  of  Col.  Lamb- 
ton’s  Trigonometrical  Survey. 

At  the  Fort,  as  is  usual  in  fortified  places, 
a  gun  is  fired  morning  and  evening;  in  the 
morning  at  day-light,  and  in  the  evening 
at  eight  o’clock;  at  the  artillery  canton¬ 
ments,  a  gun  is  fired  at  sun-rise  and  at 
sun-set.  The  guns  are  both  24  pounders, 
are  each  charged  with  eight  pounds  of 
powder,  and  are  pointed,  though  not  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  observatory,  yet  very  nearly 
in  its  direction.  The  distance  of  the  Mount 
gun  from  the  observstory  being  about 
double  that  of  the  Fort  gun,  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  was  afforded  of  determining 
whether  sound  travels  at  the  same  rate 
through  paths  of  different  length. 

The  observations  were  made  with  Ar¬ 
nold’s  chronometers,  usually  making  100 
beats  in  40  seconds;  smoetimes  there  were 
three  observers,  the  author  and  two  Bra- 
min  assistants  at  the  observatory,  but  more 
commonly  there  were  only  two.  Each  of 
them  began  to  count  on  seeing  the  flash  of 
the  gun,  and  ceased  on  hearing  its  report ; 
and  then  wrote  down  his  observations  with¬ 
out  communicating  it  to  the  other;  the 
observations  were  afterwards  given  to  Mr. 
G.  for  registration.  The  states  of  the 
barometer,  thermometer,  and  hygrometer, 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  general 
state  of  the  weather,  were  noticed  at  the 
time  of  each  observation. 

Mr.  Goldingham  gave,  in  eleven  tables, 
the  results  of  the  observations  thus  made; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  mean  velo- 
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city  of  sound,  by  the  observations  on  the 
Fort  gun,  is  1142  18-100ths  feet  per  se¬ 
cond  ;  and  by  those  in  the  Mount  gun  1142 
5-lOths  feet;  the  mean  of  both  series 
being  1142  34-100ths  feet  per  secoud;  so 
that  the  mean  rate  at  which  sound  travels, 
as  deduced  from  these  observations,  is,  al¬ 
most  precisely,  that  which  Newton  and 
Halley  have  assigned. 

Mr.  Goldingham’s  observations  likewise 
show  that  the  velocity  of  sound  is  consi¬ 
derably  affected  by  the  different  states  of 
the  atmosphere  and  of  the  weather,  and 
by  the  wind,  contrary  to  what  has  been 
asserted.  The  close  agreement  of  the 
mean  velocity  by  the  Mount  gun  with 
that  by  the  Fort  gun  evinces  that  sound 
does  travel  equably  through  paths  of 
different  length.  The  last  table  showed 
the  mean  velocity  at  Madras  for  each 
month;  the  velocity  increases  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  at  the  middle  of  the  year,  being 
then  1164  feet  per  second  :  the  minimum 
is  1099  feet. 

At  this  meeting,  a  paper  was  also  read, 
on  the  question  as  to  the  evolution  of 
heat  during  the  coagulation  of  blood,  by 
Charles  Scudamore,  M.D.  &c.  (communi¬ 
cated  by  the  president.) 

A  part  only  of  tiiis  paper  was  read, 
and  the  remainder  postponed  to  a  future 
meeting, 

Feb.  27. — The  reading  of  Dr.  Scuda¬ 
more’s  paper  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

In  this  paper,  Dr.  Scudamore  examined 
the  results  as  to  this  subject,  which  had 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  Dr.  J, 
Davy,  and  the  late  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
experiments  which  he  had  made  upon  it 
would  explain  the  reason  of  their  discre¬ 
pancies.  He  then  described  those  experi¬ 
ments;  in  some  of  them  the  successive 
temperatures  of  the  coagulating  blood  were 
compared  with  those  of  a  solution  of  starch 
while  cooling,  and  also  with  those  of  pure 
water  under  the  same  circumstances;  and 
he  inferred  from  the  whole,  that  a  slight 
evolution  of  heat  does  take  place  during 
the  coagulation  of  blood.  It  commences 
when  the  fibrin  begins  to  concrete,  but 
continues  throughout  the  coagulation  ;  in 
some  instances  the  temperature  rose  1°. 
Some  of  the  discordancies  in  the  state¬ 
ments  of  former  experimenters  appear  to 
have  arisen  from  the  difference  in  tempe¬ 
rature  of  different  parts  of  the  same 
portion  of  coagulating  blood. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  election  for  a  foreign  associate,  in 
the  room  of  the  deceased  Dr.  Jenner,  of 
the  French  Institute,  took  place  on  Mon¬ 
day  week.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
proposed: — Dr.  Wollaston,  Dr.  Young, 
M.  Gibers,  M.  Soemering,  M.  Von  Buch, 


Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Dalton, 
and  M.  GEsted.  The  number  of  members 
who  voted  was  44 ;  and  the  ballot  was  as 
follows — Dr.  Wollaston  38 — Olbers  5 — 
Von  Buch  1.  It  is  highly  honourable  to 
the  English  nation,  that  out  of  nine  per¬ 
sons  proposed  by  the  Institute,  almost  all 
the  learned  and  talented  men  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  world,  five  should  be  Englishmen. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Just  published,  second  edition  with  ad¬ 
ditions,  Sir  Astley  Cooper’s  work  on 
dislocations  and  fractures  of  the  joints. 
The  appendix  to  this  valuable  work,  the 
author,  with  a  liberality  rarely  equalled, 
has  printed  in  a  separate  form,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  purchasers  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion,  who  may  be  furnished  with,  gratui¬ 
tously,  on  application  to  their  respective 
booksellers. 

There  is  now  in  the  press,  a  Pandect  of 
the  writings  and  practice  of  a  century  of 
Surgeons,  for  the  prevention  of  venereal 
diseases  and  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  by  means 
which  all  may  obtain,  and  all  may  admi¬ 
nister.  (c  Cito  et  Certe.”  Also,  some  re¬ 
marks  on  strictures  of  the  urethra.  By  a 
Physician. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  refer  to  our  columns  for  sundry  com¬ 
munications  from  various  quarters. — “  Phi- 
lomathus’’  may  see  his  intimation  antici¬ 
pated,  if  he  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
look. 

Remarks  on  the  diseases  of  Upper  Canada 
are  not  without  interest,  and  would  appear 
to  better  advantage  in  another  shape ,  when 
they  could  not  fail  to  be  appreciated. 

The  Weekly  Medico-Chirurgical 
Magazine  will  henceforward  be  printed  on 
finer  paper ,  and  published  regularly  early 
every  Saturday  Morning ;  —  containing , 
among  a  variety  of  interesting  matter,  the 
essence  of  the  most  popular  journals ,  and 
other  works  on  surgery,  medicine ,  chemistry , 
Sfc. — Hospital  reports-— with  those  of  various 
learned  societies,  fyc.  fyc. 

All  Letters,  <§fc.  ( post  paid )  addressed  for 
the  Editors,  at  the  Publisher’s,  fyc. 
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CASES  FROM  THE  APPENDIX  TO  THE  SE¬ 
COND  EDITION  OF  SIR  A.  COOPER’S 
WORKS  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRAC¬ 
TURES,  (JUST  PUBLISHED.) 

(Continued  from  page  130.  ) 

Of  Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Thigh 

Bone . 

I  Have  stated  it  to  be  a  general 
principle,  that  the  neck  of  the  thigh¬ 
bone,  when  it  is  broken  within  the 
capsular  ligament,  and  attended  with 
the  usual  characters  of  that  fracture, 
viz.  occurring  in  advanced  age,  a 
limb  shortened,  from  one  inch  and  a 
half,  to  two  inches  and  a  half,  accom¬ 
panied  as  it  usually  is  by  an  everted 
knee  and  foot,  such  fracture  does  not 
unite  by  an  ossific  process,  but  by 
means  of  a  ligamentous  substance 
passing  from  the  capsular  to  the  re¬ 
flected  ligament,  and  from  bone  to 
bone. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  I  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
specimens  of  un-united  fractures  of  the 
Cervix  Femoris,  contained  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  collections  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  l  find  them  to  be  as  follows : — 
In  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  we  have  seven  specimens, 
five  of  which  are  human,  and  two  are 
the  result  of  experiments  on  animals. 

NUMBER  OF  SPECIMENS. 


In  St.  Thomas’s  Collection . .  7  specimens 
In  the  College  of  Surgeons..  1  ditto 

In  St.  Bartholomew’s .  6  ditto 

At  Dublin . 12  ditto 

In  Mr. Langstaffe’sof  Basing- 

hall  Street .  6  ditto 

In  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Shaw’s  6  ditto 

In  Mr.  Brooke’s .  2  ditto 

In  Dr.  Monro’s .  2  ditto 

Mr.  Mayo’s  Collection....  1  ditto 
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The  main  principle  upon  which 
this  want  of  union  depends,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  shew,  exists  in  the 
lessened  nutrition  of  the  head  of  the 
bone;  from  the  bone,  periosteum, 
and  reflected  ligament  being  torn 
through,  and  the  ligamentum  teres 
being  the  only  source  of  supply  of 
blood  to  the  head  of  the  bone  which 
remains  in  the  acetebuluin;  the  ar¬ 
teries  of  the  ligamentum  teres  are 
small,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  the 
power  of  secreting  ossific  matter,  as 
the  head  of  thebone  undergoes  scarce¬ 
ly  any  change  after  the  accident. 

But  the  best  proof  of  the  difference 
of  a  fracture  within,  and  one  external 
to  the  ligament,  is  given  in  a  prepa¬ 
ration  of  Mr.  Langstaffe’s,  in  wh,ich 
a  fracture  has  happened  within  the 
ligament,  and  another  external  to  it, 
and  whilst  the  latter  is  seen  firmly 
united,  the  former  has  undergone  no 
ossific  change. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  this  want  of  union  be  a  ge¬ 
neral  rule  or  not.  In  the  forty-three 
cases  which  I  have  given,  does  the 
non-union  depend  upon  the  structure 
of  the  parts  and  seat  of  the  accident, 
or  on  the  surgeon’s  ignorance  and  in¬ 
attention?  It  is  my  belief,  that  the 
permanent  lameness,  the  crepitus,  the 
shortened  state  of  the  limbs,  and  its 
everted  position,  are  not  in  the  sur¬ 
geon’s  power  to  prevent  or  controul; 
but  still,  if  he  has  the  smallest  doubt, 
either  of  the  nature  of  the  accident 
or  its  result,  he  should  employ  the 
means  which  may  suggest  themselves 
to  his  mind  as  holding  out  the  hope 
of  a  successful  issue. 

There  is  scarcely  any  general  rule 
to  which  some  exception  may  not  be 
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found,  and  i  have  expressly  stated  in 
this  work,  that  e<  it  is  possible  the 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone  might  be 
broken,  without  the  strong  sheath  of 
its  periosteum  and  reflected  ligament 
on  the  neck  of  the  bone  which  sur¬ 
round  it,  being  torn;  and  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  if  they  ever  were 
to  happen,  ossific  union  might  still 
proceed,  but  that  in  such  a  case,  the 
usual  shortening  of  the  limb  would 
not  occur.” 

Mr.  Stanley,  assistant-surgeon  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  has  kindly 
shown  me  a  bone,  which  conveys  the 
idea  that  the  neck  of  the  femur  had 
been  broken  and  united;  but  it  is 
curious,  that  the  other  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone,  in  the  same  subject,  ex¬ 
hibited  appearances  nearly  similar, 
only  external  to  the  ligament.  I  have 
in  my  possession,  a  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  bone,  and  of  the  tro¬ 
chanter  major,  in  which  the  perios¬ 
teum  and  reflected  ligament  are  not 
torn,  and  in  which,  if  the  patient  had 
lived,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  have  united.  If  upon  further  in¬ 
vestigation  by  Mr.  Stanley,  it  should 
be  found  that  in  his  case,  the  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  within 
the  capsule,  had  united,  the  cases 
would  still  remain  forty-three  to  one 
in  favour  of  the  general  principle 
which  I  have  stated.  But  in  all  cases 
in  which  a  crepitus  could  be  perceived 
at  the  joint  by  moving  the  thigh,  if 
the  leg  be  but  little  shortened,  I 
should  treat  the  patient  as  if  the  frac¬ 
ture  were  external  to  the  ligament, 
although  it  be  internal,  as  it  will  have 
the  character  of  the  external,  and  not 
that  of  the  fracture  within  the  liga¬ 
ment. 

(To  be  continued- ) 


MEMOIR. 

(Continued  from  page  131.) 

Without  wishing,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
unduly  to  exalt  Dr.  Gordon’s  merit,  and 
still  less  to  depreciate  that  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  I  may  venture  to  express  my 
opinion,  that,  from  particular  circum¬ 
stances,  no  individual  in  this  country  was, 


at  the  period  alluded  to,  so  well  prepared 
as  himself  to  estimate  the  real  merits  of 
Dr.  Spurzheim’s  demonstrations.  It  has 
been  already  stated,  that  while  engaged  in 
drawing  up  the  article  on  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Brain  for  his  System,  lie  had  been  long 
and  laboriously  occupied  in  the  study  of 
all  the  later  writers  on  that  organ,  from 
Vieussens  and  Malpighi,  down  to  Reil  and 
Gall ;  and  the  representations  given  in 
their  works,  he  had  sought  to  verify  by 
actual  examination.  He  was  thus  not  only 
informed  of  what  had  been  done  by  others, 
but  of  the  methods  they  had  severally  em¬ 
ployed.  Parts  therefore,  and  appearances, 
which  seemed  new  to  many,  were  quite 
familiar  to  him  ;  and  methods  of  prepara¬ 
tion  and  dissection,  commenced  by  Vieus¬ 
sens,  and  carried  so  far  by  Reil,  though, 
in  general,  unknown  at  that  time  in  this 
country,  and  apparently  to  the  anatomists 
of  France,  had  been  studied  by  him  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  even  successfully 
practised.  Thus  instructed,  he  was  able 
at  once  to  distinguish  what  was  announced 
as  new,  from  what  was  original — to  sepa¬ 
rate  mere  appearances  of  structure  from 
actual  realities — to  check  any  disposition 
to  pass  off  assertion  for  fact — and  finally 
to  detect  and  expose  the  art  and  fallacy  of 
mixing,  with  avowed  demonstration,  hy¬ 
pothetical  notions  of  structure  derived 
from  the  fancy  alone,  and  which  no  dex¬ 
terity  could  display  and  render  visible  to 
the  experienced  eye.  The  objections  made 
at  Dr.  .Spurzhe;m’s  second  demonstration 
and  description  of  the  brain,  Dr.  Gordon 
subsequently  extended  and  embodied  in  a 
work,  entitled,  ‘  Observations  on  the  Struc- 
‘  ture  of  the  Brain,  comprising  an  estimate 
‘  of  the  claims  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
4  to  Discover^  in  the  Anatomy  of  that 
4  Organ.’  Edin.  1817.  To  this  work  is 
added,  by  way  of  appendix,  the  article 
4  Sur  l’Anatomie  du  Cer-veau,  drawn  up  by 
M.  M.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  for  the  Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales.  It  con¬ 
tained,  at  that  time,  their  latest  views  on 
the  structure  of  the  brain ;  and  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Dr.  Gordon  as  an  authentic 
record  of  their  opinions. 

It  would  be  quite  out  of  place,  to  enter 
into  any  detailed  view  of  all  the  disputed 
points  in  this  controversy;  a  few  only  of 
the  leading  questions  can  here  he  briefly 
discussed.  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  had 
set  out  with  observing,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  had  advanced 
hut  slowly,  partly  on  account  of  the  great 
delicacy  of  the  organ,  and  the  very  defec¬ 
tive  methods  of  dissection  hitherto  em¬ 
ployed  :  but,  more  especially,  from  the 
total  want  of  physiological  principles  proper 
to  conduct  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nervous 
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system  in  general,  and  of  the  brain  in  par¬ 
ticular.  They  therefore  claimed  the  merit 
of  introducing  new  and  more  successful 
methods  of  dissection,  and  of  being  guided 
always  by  physiological  views  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  their  anatomical  investigations. 
By  the  combined  use  of  these  means,  they 
professed  to  have  corrected  much  that  was 
erroneous  in  the  descriptions  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  to  have  added  to  them  much 
that  was  new.  It  was  Dr.  Gordon’s  object 
to  examine,  whether  the  methods  thus  an¬ 
nounced  as  new,  were  truly  original ; — 
how  far  the  physiological  principles,  thus 
ostentatiously  proclaimed,  were  in  them¬ 
selves  just: — and  if  any,  and  what  were 
the  errors  which  these  anatomists  had  cor¬ 
rected — and  what  the  new  inventions  or 
discoveries  they  had  made. 

With  respect  to  alleged  novelty  in  the 
mode  of  demonstration,  these  anatomists 
profess  to  deviate  from  their  predecessors, 
by  commencing  their  dissection  at  the  base, 
and  proceeding  upward  towards  the  ver¬ 
tex  of  the  brain,  contrary  to  the  common 
practice ;  but,  so  far  from  this  method 
being  original.  Dr.  Gordon  has  shown, 
that,  although  of  late  disused,  it  was  long 
since  sketched  by  Varolius,  detailed  after¬ 
wards  by  Vieussens,  described  distinctly 
by  Malpighi,  and  again  first  revived  and 
followed  out  with  the  greatest  minuteness 
by  Reil,  in  1795,  and  in  his  subsequent  re¬ 
searches. 

Farther,  instead  of  cutting  the  parts 
with  the  scalpel,  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
separate  the  medullary  matter  of  the  brain 
by  scraping,  or  tearing  it  with  the  fingers, 
or  handle  of  the  scalpel,  the  better,  it  is 
said,  to  display  its  fibrous  structure.  This 
operation  was  also  assumed  as  new;  but 
Dr.  Gordon  has  shown  it  to  have  been 
practised  more  than  a  century  ago  by 
Vieussens,  to  have  been  adopted  by  Mor¬ 
gagni,  and  subsequently  employed  both 
by  Mayer  and  Reil.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
is  quite  evident  that,  neither  in  the  mode 
of  demonstration,  nor  in  the  manipula¬ 
tions  made  use  of,  can  these  anatomists  lay 
claim  to  priority  of  invention:  and  even 
the  smaller  merit  of  reviving  these  methods 
belongs  not  to  them,  but  to  their  laborious, 
modest,  and  candid  countryman  Reil.  The 
first  results  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain, 
in  which  the  methods  and  manipulati¬ 
ons  above-mentioned  were  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  by  Reil,  were  published  in  Gren’s 
Journal  for  1795,  thirteen  years,  says  Dr. 
Gordon,  before  Gall  and  Spurzheim  pre¬ 
sented  their  Memoir  (which  is  their  first 
composition)  to  the  French  Institute. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PHRENOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Observations  on  Phrenology ,  as  affording  a 
systematic  View  of  Human  Nature. 

(Continued  from  page  132.) 

Now  metaphysical  philosophers,  ill 
investigating1  the  phenomena  of  mind, 
have  depended  chiefly  on  the  aid  of 
consciousness  for  revealing  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  regulated,  without 
attending  to  the  effects  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  In  doing  so  they  appear  to 
have  taken  too  limited  a  view  of  the 
subject.  The  gradual  and  successive 
expansion  of  the  infant  faculties, 
keeping  pace  with  the  progressive 
perfection  of  the  brain;  the  existence 
of  idiotcy,  and  of  insanity,  and  the 
every  day  phenomena  of  disease  caus¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  state  of  the  mind, 
prove  the  constant  and  unceasing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  organic  medium  on  the 
mental  manifestations.  The  neglect 
of  the  influence  of  the  organization 
appears  therefore  to  have  been  one 
great  cause  of  the  constant  failures 
which  have  hitherto  occurred  to  me¬ 
taphysicians  in  forming  theories  of 
the  mind.  Every  mental  act  is  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of,  and  is  influenced 
by,  the  organic  medium,  and  yet, 
when  in  health,  consciousness  does 
not  reveal  to  us  even  its  existence. 
Its  insufficiency,  therefore,  for  un¬ 
folding  the  whole  truth  regarding  the 
mind  is  obvious,  and  in  consequence 
it  is  clearly  an  inadequate  basis,  on 
which  to  erect  a  complete  system  of 
mental  philosophy.  This  conclusion 
appears  the  more  sound,  when  we  re¬ 
collect  that  consciousness  has  never 
conducted  two  philosophers  to  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  result;  and  that  it 
varies  in  the  same  individual  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  state  of  his  health,  age, 
and  other  circumstances.  By  its  aid 
we  can  discover  only  the  successive 
conditions  of  our  own  mind  upon  the 
presentation  of  certain  impressions**, 
but  because  certain  ideas  or  emotions 
arise  or  succeed  each  other  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  order  in  one  mind,  and  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  can  we  affirm,  that  such  is 
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the  order  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  at 
all  times  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  the  first 
person  we  meet  with  has  a  mind  dif¬ 
ferently  constituted  from  our  own, 
and  he  denies  the  accuracy  of  our 
observations.  So  that  by  this  means 
alone  we  can  never  discover  the  na¬ 
ture  and  number  of  the  mental  fa¬ 
culties,  or  the  existence  of  the  organ 
by  which  they  act. 

Physiologists  being  fully  convinced 
that  the  functions  cannot  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  dissection,  have  next  sup¬ 
posed  that  by  careful  observation  of 
the  effects  of  injuries  of  this  organ, 
we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  the  func¬ 
tions  of  its  different  parts ;  but  we 
suspect  that  this  method  also  is  as  in¬ 
efficient  as  the  others.  Sir  Everard 
Home,  with  the  laudable  view  of 
throwing  light  upon  a  difficult  sub¬ 
ject,  made  a  collection  of  upwards  of 
fifty  cases  of  cerebral  injury,  and 
noted  carefully  the  effects  produced, 
but  these  effects  were  all  general,  as 
coma,  delirium,  sickness,  vomiting, 
and  the  like,  without  any  constant  or 
particular  modification  of  one  or  se¬ 
veral  mental  faculties  ensuing  from 
each  particular  lesion  suffered  by  the 
brain.  Such  are  the  modes  of  enquiry 
hitherto  in  use. 

In  opposition  to  them,  the  phreno¬ 
logists  recommend  the  method  of  com¬ 
paring  the  developement  of  the  head 
with  the  manifestations  of  particular 
faculties  of  the  mind,  in  a  state  of 
health,  and  affirm  that  in  cases  where 
an  individual  propensity,  sentiment, 
or  intellectual  power,  is  extremely 
vigorous,  a  certain  part  of  the  brain 
will  be  found  very  largely  developed, 
while  in  other  cases,  where  the  same 
faculty  is  remarkably  feeble,  the  same 
part  will  be  found  exceedingly  small. 
The  only  rational  objection  which  can 
be  stated  to  this  method,  is,  that  the 
skull  does  not  indicate  the  size  of  the 
brain.  The  phrenologists  reply  to  this 
objection  that,  admitting  a  certain 
degree  of  inequality  or  want  of  paral¬ 
lelism  between  the  inner  and  outer 
tables  to  exist,  it  is  so  small  (not  ex¬ 


ceeding  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  in 
the  general  case)  as  not  to  affect  the 
result ;  because  a  large  organ  of  cau¬ 
tiousness,  or  ideality,  or  love  of  ap¬ 
probation,  for  instance,  will  cause  the 
skull  to  protrude  a  full  inch  more 
than  a  small  organ  will  do,  so  that 
the  inequality  of  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  even  if  it  exists,  is  lost  in  the 
extent  of  the  general  difference.  This 
also  is  a  tangible  statement;  and  if  it 
be  true,  that  persons  of  a  very  cau¬ 
tious  character  have  an  inch  more  of 
brain  in  a  particular  quarter  than 
those  who  are  very  incautious,  the 
fact  is  worth  the  knowing.  Being* 
solemnly  asserted  as  a  truth  by  per¬ 
sons  of  intelligence  and  reputation, 
it  is  the  summit  of  absurdity  to  laugh 
at  their  assertion,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  dare  to  contradict  it  from 
observation.  On  the  whole,  there¬ 
fore,  we  conclude  that  the  common 
methods  of  investigating  the  con¬ 
nexion  betwixt  the  mind  and  the 
brain,  are  not  adequate  to  attain  the 
ends  in  view,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  phrenological  mode  of  obser¬ 
vation  which  ought  to  prevent  us 
from  putting  it  in  practice. 

In  the  next  place,  we  may  compare 
the  alleged  results  of  the  phrenolo¬ 
gical  method  of  enquiry  with  several 
well  ascertained  natural  phenomena, 
and  mark  the  coincidence  or  opposi¬ 
tion  between  them. 

The  phrenologists  affirm,  that  a 
plurality  of  faculties  and  organs  exist, 
and  that  one  of  them  may  be  diseased, 
deficient,  or  more  than  usually  vigo¬ 
rous,  without  affecting  the  state  of 
the  others,  just  as  the  organ  of  vision, 
of  taste,  or  of  touch,  may  be  defec¬ 
tive  in  oue  individual,  while  that  of 
hearing,  or  of  smell,  remains  in  its 
usual  state.  The  doctrine  which  stands 
opposed  to  this  is,  that  the  whole 
brain  constitutes  but  one  organ,  and 
that  every  part  of  it  is  employed  in 
every  mental  act.  Now  let  us  apply 
the  two  theories  to  several  well  ascer¬ 
tained  physiological  and  pathological 
phenomena,  and  mark  which  of  them 
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quadrates  most  exactly  with  positive 
experience.  The  following1  facts  are 
too  well  ascertained  to  admit  of  dis¬ 
pute.  We  find  some  individuals,  who, 
from  birth,  are  deficient  in  some  one 
or  more  of  the  internal  faculties  of 
the  mind,  as  in  the  case  of  partial 
idiots. 

(To  be  continued .) 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

(Continued  from  page  144.) 

The  following  paper  was  also  read  at 
this  meeting: — On  the  Double  Organs  of 
Generation  in  the  Lamprey,  Conger  Eel, 
Common  Eel,  and  Barnacle,  which  im¬ 
pregnate  themselves,  and  in  the  Earth 
Worms,  the  individuals  of  which  class 
mutually  impregnate  each  other.  By  Sir 
Everard  Home,  Bart.  VPRS. 

A  series  of  microscopical  drawings  by 
Messrs,  Bauer  and  Clift  illustrated  the 
details  in  this  paper. 

March  6. — On  a  new  phenomenon  of 
Electromagnetism,  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  Bart, 
PRS, — The  experiment  described  in  this 
paper  had  been  first  made  by  the  author 
about  fifteen  months  ago;  but  had  been 
repeated  by  him,  very  recently,  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Pepys,  with  a  battery 
consisting  of  two  plates,  each  containing 
100  square  feet,  which  had  been  con¬ 
structed,  under  the  direction  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman,  for  the  London  Institution ;  and 
of  which,  Sir  Humphry  hoped,  Mr.  Pepys 
would  communicate  a  description  to  the 
Society.  The  experiment,  however,  might 
be  made  with  a  pair  of  plates  each  con¬ 
taining  three  or  four  square  feet  only. 

March  13.— On  Fluid  Chlorine,  by  M. 
Faraday,  Esq.  (Communicated  by  the 
President.) — Previous  to  the  year  1810,  it 
had  been  supposed  that  the  crystals  which 
form  in  aqueous  solutions  of  chlorine  at 
temperatures  below  40°  were  pure  chlorine, 
but  Sir  H.  Davy  then  showed  that  they 
were  an  hydrate  of  that  substance.  During 
the  late  cold  weather,  Mr.  Faraday  had 
made  some  experiments  on  this  hydrate, 
and  an  analysis  of  it,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  15th  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  Science;  it  consists  of  %7J7 
chlorine  and  7C2JS  water,  or  nearly,  of  one 
proportion  of  the  former  to  ten  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
suggested,  that  interesting  results  might 
be  obtained  by  examining  the  decomposi¬ 


tion  of  this  compound  under  pressure,  and 
requested  the  author  to  make  some  expe¬ 
riments  on  the  subject. 

Some  of  the  crystals,  dried  as  much  as 
possible  by  being  pressed  in  bibulous  pa¬ 
per,  were  introduced  into  a  closed  glass 
tube,  the  open  extremity  of  which  was 
then  hermetically  sealed.  When  this  tube 
was  immersed  in  water  at  the  temperature 
of  60’,  no  alteration  took  place  in  the 
crystals  ;  but  when  it  was  placed  in  water 
at  100°,  they  were  decomposed,  and  two 
fluids  resulted;  one  of  a  pale  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  apparently  water ;  the  other  of 
a  deeper  greenish  yellow,  resembling  chlo¬ 
ride  of  azote.  This  did  not  mix  with  the 
water,  but  when  the  tube  was  cooled  to 
70°,  they  again  crystallized  in  union. 
Above  the  fluids  there  was  an  atmosphere 
of  chlorine,  the  intensity  of  the  colour 
of  which  indicated  that  it  was  of  great 
density.  Upon  dividing  the  tube,  a  report 
took  place,  as  of  an  explosion,  the  yellow 
fluid  instantly  disappeared,  and  a  strong 
atmosphere  of  chlorine  was  produced.  The 
author  at  first  conceived  that  the  yellow 
fluid  might  be  a  new  hydrate  of  chlorine; 
but  he  found  that  it  was  also  produced  by 
introducing  a  portion  of  the  gas,  dried  over 
sulphuric  acid,  into  a  glass  tube  to  which 
a  stop-cock  was  attached,  and  then  forcing 
in  air  by  means  of  a  condensing  syringe, 
at  the  same  time  applying  cold;  so  that  in 
reality  it  was  fluid  chlorine . 

This  fluid  may  be  distilled  out  of  the 
water  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp;  at  what¬ 
ever  temperature  it  is  produced,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  limpid  and  fluid,  and  it  remains  so 
at  0°;  it  is  very  volatile;  and  when  ex¬ 
posed  at  the  common  pressure  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  a  portion  volatilizes,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  cooled  down  so  low  by  the 
evaporation,  as  to  preserve,  for  a  time,  its 
fluidity.  By  comparing  the  weights  of 
apparently'  equal  volumes  of  water  and 
chlorine,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter 
seemed  to  be  1;33 :  and  that  this  estimate 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth,  the  manner 
in  which  the  chlorine  lies  in  the  water  is 
evinced  by. 

A  note  had  been  annexed  to  this  paper 
by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  which  he  stated,  that 
Mr.  Faraday’s  experiments  had  induced 
him  to  think,  that  other  gases  besides 
chlorine  might  be  reduced  to  aliqnid  stale 
by  the  pressure  of  their  own  atmospheres, 
when  evolving  from  substances  containing 
them;  and  that,  in  order  to  verify  this  con¬ 
jecture,  he  placed  sulphuric  acid  and  mu¬ 
riate  of  ammonia  in  different  parts  of  a 
glass  tube,  and,  after  sealing  the  tube, 
brought  them  into  contact;  when  an  orange- 
coloured  fluid  was  produced,  which  was 
muriatic  acid.  Although  the  two  sub- 
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stances  employed  were  as  pure  as  they 
could  be  obtained,  yet  the  orange  colour 
of  the  resulting  liquid,  he  considered, 
might  be  owing  to  iron.  Sir  Humphry 
concluded  with  some  remarks  upon  the 
superiority  which  this  method  of  con¬ 
densing  the  gases  possess  over  those  of  me¬ 
chanical  compression  and  the  application 
of  cold. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

The  anniversary  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the  8th  of  March,  when  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  and  council  were  chosen 
for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

President,  Dr.  Shearman.— Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  Dr.  J.  G.  Smith, 
Mr.  Andree,  Mr.  Callaway. — Treasurer, 
Mr.  Andree. — Librarian,  Dr.  Hancock. — 
Secretaries,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  Mr.  Callaway. 
— Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence, 
Dr.  Henry  Blegborough. —  Council,  Drs. 
Walchmau,  Uwins,  Blegborough,  Copland, 
Blicke,  Stewart,  Harrison,  Martin,  Merri- 
man,  Hopkinson,  and  James  Johnson; 
Messrs.  Winder,  Rees,  Sutbffe,  Drysdale, 
Box,  Johnson,  Dunlap,  Kingdon,  Ward, 
Taylor,  Brown,  Clarke,  Lake,  Ashwell, 
Wray,  Skair,  Powell,  Egerton,  Lloyd, 
Forster,  Handy,  E.  Leese,  Ware,  and 
Edwards.  —  To  deliver  the  Oration  in 
March,  1824,  Dr.  John  Gordon  Smith. — 
Kegistrar,  Mr.  James  Field. 

After  the  announcement  of  the  election, 
the  president  stated,  that  one  dissertation 
only  on  the  subject  dropsy,”  proposed 
by  the  society  for  the  Fothergillian  Medal, 
to  have  been  adjudged  in  March,  1823, 
having  been  presented,  the  society  think¬ 
ing  it  probable  that  fronPthe  recent  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  prize  it  had  not  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  made  known  to  the  medical  fa¬ 
culty,  have  deferred  the  adjudication  of 
the  prize  for  the  best  dissertation  on  the 
subject  of  “  dropsy”  to  another  year.  He 
farther  stated,  that  the  silver  medal  offered 
by  the  society  for  the  “  best  essay  or  es¬ 
says,  read  before  the  society  during  the 
year,  written  by  a  fellow,”  had  been  ad¬ 
judged  to  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  for  several 
valuable  papers  presented  to  the  society 
during  the  year. 


Case  af  Tumour  of  the  Abdomen  from  Chronic 
Inflammation  of  the  Peritoneum . —  By 
Richard  Ward,  Esq.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  fyc. 

Michael  Slater,  setat.  thirty-one, 
was  admitted  into  St.  Giles’s  Paro¬ 
chial  Infirmary,  October  22,  1822, 
having  a  tumour  of  considerable  mag¬ 


nitude  situated  on  the  right  side  of 
the  abdomen,  attended  with  frequent 
pain  and  vomiting,  extreme  emacia¬ 
tion,  and  hectic  symptoms.  He  stated 
that  he  had  been  ill  five  months  ;  that 
his  first  symptoms  were,  occasional 
pain  about  the  navel — which  he  con¬ 
sidered  of  a  colicky  nature — vomit¬ 
ing,  and  dark-coloured  evacuations, 
the  latter  of  which  he  described  as 
resembling  ink ;  and  that  about  a 
month  after  these  symptoms  had  come 
on,  he  discovered  a  small  tumour 
on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen, 
which,  with  his  other  symptoms,  had 
continued  gradually  to  increase.  The 
tumour,  from  the  time  of  his  admis¬ 
sion,  became  progressively  larger, 
and  eventually  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  umbilical,  right  and 
left  iliac,  and  hypogastric  regions, 
was  extremely  hard  and  somewhat 
irregular,  but  gave  no  particular  pain 
on  pressure.  His  situation  was  ren¬ 
dered  much  more  comfortable,  and 
his  most  urgent  symptoms  were  re¬ 
lieved,  by  leeches,  fomentations, 
opium  and  effervescingsaline  mixture. 
His  strength,  however,  continued 
rapidly  to  decline,  and  his  emacia¬ 
tion  became  more  extreme.  About 
three  weeks  previous  to  his  death  a 
distressing  diarrhoea  came  on;  his 
evacuations,  which  had  hitherto  been 
scanty,  and  not  procured  without  the 
aid  of  medicine,  now  became  copious, 
of  a  light  colour,  purulent,  and  very 
offensive.  He  died  December  13th. 

Dissection. — The  peritoneum  lin¬ 
ing  the  abdominal  muscles  was  found 
remarkably  thickened  (the  thickening 
varying  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches)  by  a  substance  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  fat,  but  more  firm.  On  ex¬ 
posing  the  intestines,  an  appearance 
presented  itself  which  at  first  seemed 
difficult  to  unravel:  on  more  minute 
examination,  however,  it  was  evident 
that  the  tumour  was  formed  by  the 
same  thickening  or  organized  dispo¬ 
sition  already  described,  and  which 
extended  more  or  less  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  peritoneum.  The  part# 
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more  immediately  forming  the  tumour 
were  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum 
and  ascending  colon,  which,  having 
become  agglutinated  by  coagulated 
lymph,  formed  an  immense  and  com¬ 
pact  mass.  On  the  anterior  part  of  this 
tumour  was  an  opening  formed  by  ulce¬ 
ration,  through  which  a  large  quantity 
of  matter  had  escaped  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  which,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  On  following  the  course  of 
the  outer  opening,  a  cavity  was  laid 
open,  occupying  its  central  part,  and 
extending  about  eight  inches  from 
side  to  side,  through  which  all  ex- 
cremental  matter  must  have  passed 
for  some  time  previous  to  death,  the 
structure  of  the  intestines  being  at 
this  part  totally  destroyed  by  ulcera¬ 
tion  ;  consequently,  there  were  four 
openings  communicating  with  the 
cavity  formed  by  the  ascending  colon 
on  one  side,  and  the  inferior  part  of 
the  ileum  on  the  other.  The  intes¬ 
tines  through  the  greater  part  of 
their  course  were  considerably  con¬ 
stricted.  The  ureter  and  pelvis  of 
the  right  kidney  were  greatly  dis¬ 
tended  with  urine.  The  lungs  were 
free  from  tubercles,  and  appeared 
perfectly  healthy.  The  remaining 
viscera  were  natural. 

This  case,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
its  progress,  was  expected  to  prove 
of  an  aneurismal  nature.  The  patient 
was  previously  healthy,  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  laborious  employment; 
and  the  occasional  pain  and  vomiting 
seemed  rather  the  effect  of  irritation 
and  pressure  on  the  surrounding  vis¬ 
cera,  than  the  consequence  of  peri¬ 
toneal  inflammation.  But  the  dif¬ 
fused  and  irregular  appearance  of  the 
tumour  as  the  disease  advanced,  the 
absence  of  pulsation,  the  emaciated 
state  of  the  patient,  and,  lastly,  the 
purulent  appearance  of  the  evacua¬ 
tions,  obviously  proved  the  disease  to 
be  of  a  different  character :  its  true 
nature,  however,  was  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  by  the  dissection. 

(The  London  Medical  Repository.) 


Case  of  Strangulated  Hernia ,  followed  by 

Dysentery ,  fyc. — By  J.  M.  Robinson, 

Esq.  Surgeon,  fyc. 

John  Perkins,  sixty-four  years  old, 
an  abstemious  liver,  and  of  thin, 
spare  habit,  had  been  the  subject  of 
scrotal  hernia  for  four  years.  On  the 
morning  of  the  30th  December,  an 
additional  portion  of  intestine  de¬ 
scended,  as  he  proceeded  to  his  work. 
It  became  very  painful  towards  noon. 
When  I  saw  him  (about  five  o’clock 
in  the  evening)  the  scrotum  was  dis¬ 
tended  to  about  the  size  of  an  inflated 
calf’s  bladder.  It  was  apparently  very 
much  inflamed,  j  immediately  em¬ 
ployed  the  taxis,  and  continued  it  for 
the  space  of  half  an  hour.  Finding 
that  I  could  not  reduce  it,  I  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  go  into  Guy’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  where  he  was  immersed  in  the 
warm  bath,  bled,  and  two  kettlesful 
of  ice  water  were  poured  upon  the  tu¬ 
mour,  Mr.  Key  (Assistant-Surgeon 
to  Guy’s  and  Demonstrator  of  Ana¬ 
tomy  at  the  Theatre,  St.  Thomas’s) 
at  the  same  time  employing  the  taxis. 
These  means  proving  unsuccessful, 
Sir  A.  Cooper  was  requested  to  see 
him.  His  attempts  to  reduce  the 
intestine  being  ineffectual,  he  ordered 
a  tobacco  enema  to  be  administered ; 
this  was  immediately  done,  and  re¬ 
peated  after  two  or  three  hours.  He 
passed  some  feeces  after  each  enema. 
All  the  above  means  proving  ineffec¬ 
tual,  the  operation  was  recommended; 
but  he  steadily  refused  to  submit  to 
it,  and  left  the  hospital  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  I  was  again  re¬ 
quested  to  visit  him  at  his  own  abode. 
1  directed  the  tumour  and  abdomen 
to  be  fomented  with  a  decoct,  of  flor. 
anthem,  cum  cap.  papav.,  and  nothing 
to  be  taken  but  small  quantities  of 
beef  tea  or  mutton  broth.  In  the 
afternoon  Mr.  Key  was  so  obliging 
as  to  visit  him  with  me.  Eight 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  tumour, 
and  a  pint  of  tepid  water,  with  a  little 
broth,  thrown  up  the  rectum  every 
two  or  three  hours.  His  pulse  was 
then  90,  and  slightly  intermittent. 
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The  leech  bites  had  bled  profusely, 
and  the  tumour  had  diminished  in 
size  and  become  softer.  The  fotus 
and  enema  were  continued. 

Jan.  1. — The  tumour  was  the  same 
as  last  night.  Pulse  86,  more  regular 
and  firm.  Tongue  moist,  but  furred. 
He  had  an  increase  of  sickness,  with 
tension  and  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
particularly  in  the  course  of  the 
ascending  colon.  Fotus,  enema,  &c. 
were  continued. 

2d.— Tension  and  pain  were  in¬ 
creased.  Haemorrhoids,  with  which 
he  had  been  frequently  troubled,  had 
now  attained  so  large  a  size,  that  the 
pipe  could  not  be  introduced  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  fotus,  &c. 

3d. — He  has  passed  a  very  restless 
night ;  there  was  a  peculiar,  anxious, 
desponding  cast  in  his  countenance, 
indicative  of  an  increase  of  pain. 
The  pulse,  sickness,  thirst,  tension, 
and  appearance  of  the  tongue,  were 
as  before.  When  employing  the 
taxis  this  morning,  1  was  pleasantly 
surprised  to  find  that  a  portion  of 
the  intestine  returned,  preceded  by 
a  gurgling  noise,  and  the  tumour  was 
diminished  one-half  its  former  size. 
I  was  induced  from  this  to  continue 
my  attempts  much  longer  than  for¬ 
merly,  in  the  hopes  of  completely 
reducing  it;  but  I  was  unable  to 
effect  my  purpose.  I  then  ordered 
the  fotus  to  be  repeated  every  two 
hours,  and  such  a  position  to  be  ob¬ 
served  as  would  relax  the  abdominal 
muscles,  also  a  gentle  pressure  to  be 
kept  upon  the  tumour  with  his  hand. 
About  noon  he  sent  to  say  that  it 
was  still  less  than  when  I  left  him  in 
the  morning:  on  visiting  him  1  found 
it  scarcely  one-third  its  previous  bulk, 
but  still  1  could  not  completely  reduce 
it.  ( Evening .) — His  thirst  was  very 
great,  he  drank  freely  of  cold  water, 
which  was  immediately  rejected.  Pulse 
80.  He  repeatedly  passed  flatus  per 
anuin.  Fotus,  beef  tea,  &c.  were 
continued. 

4th.— He  had  a  bad  night,  and  his 
former  anxious  looks  again  became 


depicted  on  his  countenance.  Pulse 
68,  smaller,  and  rather  intermitting. 
Thirst  increased;  sickness  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  tongue  as  yesterday  ; 
the  tension  of  abdomen  was  increased. 
The  operation  was  again  mentioned; 
but  he  steadily  refused  the  adoption 
of  this  measure. 

5th. — He  passed  a  still  more  rest¬ 
less  night  than  before.  Pulse  92, 
and  intermitting;  he  perspired  pro¬ 
fusely  ;  tongue  as  before ;  thirst,  sick¬ 
ness,  pain,  and  tension,  were  very 
evidently  increased ;  the  tumour  re¬ 
mained  stationary.  Fotus  and  regi¬ 
men  were  continued. 

6th.  —  He  had  no  sleep.  The 
anxiety  before  marked  in  his  counte¬ 
nance  was  still  greater;  pulse  96,  and 
gradually  sinking;  the  pain  and  ten¬ 
sion  increased  rapidly  through  the 
day.  He  would  have  consented  to 
have  the  operation  performed  to-day, 
but  the  opposition  of  his  wife  and 
attendants  shook  his  resolution. 

7th. — This  morning  Mr.  Fagg  ac¬ 
companied  me  to  see  him.  We  found 
the  same  symptoms  as  yesterday.  Our 
united  efforts  in  persuasion  obtained 
a  partial  consent  to  have  the  opera¬ 
tion  performed,  and  we  left  him  with 
a  promise  that  Mr.  Key  should  call 
upon  him.  Accordingly,  this  gentle¬ 
man  accompanied  us  in  the  afternoon, 
with  the  intention  of  operating;  but 
we  found  him  much  worse  than  in  the 
morning,  and  apparently  sinking  very 
rapidly.  He  now  felt  himself  so  much 
weaker,  and  so  much  more  depressed, 
than  at  our  morning  visit,  that  he 
again  positively  refused  to  have  the 
operation  performed,  indeed,  Mr. 
Key  did  not  press  the  performance 
of  it,  for  the  pulse  sank  so  much, 
during  the  time  we  were  in  the  room, 
that  he  was  fearful  the  man  might  die 
upon  the  table :  he,  therefore,  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  fotus  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  with  the  beef  tea,  &c.  This 
evening  he  rallied  a  little  :  the  pulse 
was  92,  and  more  regular. 

8th. — He  passed  a  very  restless 
night.  Pulse  96.  Thirst  was  very 
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great.  Sickness  and  pain  were  less 
severe ;  but  the  abdomen  was  enor¬ 
mously  distended.  He  had,  for  three 
or  four  days,  frequently  expelled  flatus 
per  anum.  This  evening  he  had  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  symptoms  as  in  the 
morning.  I  made  an  attempt,  as 
usual,  to  reduce  the  intestine.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  that  a  portion  of  gut  went  up, 
preceded  by  a  gurgling  noise;  and  by 
persevering,  I  effected  a  complete  re¬ 
duction  within  half  an  hour  from  my 
entering  the  room.  Fie  felt  immediate 
relief.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Key  came 
in,  and  a  little  water  being  given  to 
him,  we  staid  a  considerable  time  to 
see  if  the  stomach  would  reject  it:  it 
did  not  (this  fluid  had  always  before 
been  rejected  immediately),  Mr.  Key 
prescribed  the  following  aperient: — 
R.  Magnes.  Sulph.^j.  Magnes.  Carb. 
gr.  j.  M.  ft.  Pulv.  3tia  quaque  hora 
sumend.  in  Oss.  Aquae  tepidae. 

(Concluded  in  our  next.) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

Case  of  Hydatids  found  in  the  Pulmonary 

Feins;  read  at  the  Academie  Royal  de 

Medecine. — By  M.  Andral,  Jun,  M.  D< 

On  opening  a  subject,  lately,  at 
La  Charite ,  1  found  both  lungs  filled 
with  a  great  number  of  hydatids.  I 
was  at  first  of  opinion  that  these  en- 
tozoaires  were  lodged  in  the  paren¬ 
chyma  of  the  lungs;  but  a  short  time 
afterwards  I  examined  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  conjointly  with  M.  Breschet, 
when  a  more  attentive  dissection  dis¬ 
covered  to  us  a  fact,  of  which,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  there  are  but  few  analogous 
cases  in  the  annals  of  science,  viz. 
the  existence  of  hydatids  in  the  pul¬ 
monary  viens.  Several  of  these  hy- 
datids  were  lodged  in  sacs  with  a 
smooth  surface,  which  appeared  at 
first  to  be  so  many  cysts.  Others, 
empty  and  rolled  several  times  upon 
each  other,  were  contained  in  narrow 
canals,  which  ramified  like  vessels, 
and  the  lengthened  form  of  which, 
they  had  assumed.  The  internal  sur¬ 
face  of  these  canals  was  smooth  like 


that  of  the  great  sacs,  We  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  each  sac  a  vessel  of  a 
small  calibre  terminated:  this,  in  or¬ 
der  to  form  it,  underwent  a  more  or 
less  considerable  dilatation.  We  then 
dissected  lhe*pulmonary  veins  at  their 
origin;  and  when  we  had  almost  ar¬ 
rived  at  their  capillary  divisions,  we 
begun  to  witness  several  of  them  pre¬ 
sent  a  number  of  dilatations  (ren - 
Jlemens )  filled  with  hydatids.  After 
being  thus  dilated,  the  vein  resumed 
its  primitive  calibre,  but  a  little  far¬ 
ther  on  became  again  dilated.  The 
most  considerable  sacs  would  have 
admitted  a  large  nut,  and  the  smallest 
could  have  scarcely  contained  a  pea. 
They  existed  equally  in  both  lungs. 
The  hydatids  which  they  contained 
had  all  the  characters  of  acephalo- 
cystes ;  in  several  there  were  small 
points  of  a  faded  white  colour;  others 
presented  on  their  internal  surface  a 
great  number  of  miliary  granulations. 
The  majority  were  broken.  Around 
them  the  pulmonary  tissue  was  in 
some  places  sound  and  crepitating; 
in  others,  strongly  obstructed  and 
hepatized. 

A  large  hydatiferous  cyst,  with 
cartilaginous  parietes,  and  capable 
of  admitting  a  large  orange  into  its 
interior,  existed  in  the  middle  of  the 
liver;  it  contained  from  eight  to  ten 
hydatids.  The  right  cavities  of  the 
heart  were  considerably  dilated,  and 
the  parietes  of  the  right  ventricle  a 
little  thickened.  The  individual  who 
was  the  subject  of  this  case  was  a 
man  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  who 
for  a  year  previously  had  been  ill-fed, 
and  often  experienced  considerable 
distress.  I  mention  these  facts,  be¬ 
cause  in  accounting  for  the  presence 
of  these  animals  in  man,  it  may  be 
considered  that  the  regimen  and  man¬ 
ner  of  living,  exercise  some  influence 
on  their  developement.  During  the 
stay  of  the  patient  in  the  Hopital  de 
la  Charite,  nothing  but  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  an  affection  of  the  heart 
were  manifested.  Pulsations  distin¬ 
guishable  by  the  noise,  but  without 
impulsion,  over  the  whole  extent  of 
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the  sternum  and  under  both  clavicles ; 
pulse  ordinary;  face  turgid  and  livid ; 
anasarca  of  the  limbs;  constant  state 
of  orthopncea :  a  crepitating*  rattling, 
audible  in  several  parts;  in  others 
complete  absence  of  respiration.  The 
difficulty  in  respiration  became  greater 
and  greater,  until  the  period  of  his 
death.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  presence  of  so  great  a 
number  of  hydatids  in  the  pulmonary 
veins  impeded  the  circulation,  and 
contributed  to  the  developement  of 
the  aneurism  of  the  heart. — Jour, 
Physiolog. 


M.  Itard  on  the  Transmission  of  Sound  by 
the  Eustachian  Tube. 

M.  Itard  controverts  the  received 
opinion,  that  sound  is  partly  conveyed 
to  the  ear  through  the  inner  opening 
of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  expe¬ 
riment  upon  which  the  common 
opinion  is  founded  is,  that  when  a 
watch  or  other  sounding  body  is  made 
to  touch  the  teeth,  it  is  heard  more 
distinctly.  It  is  unfortunate,  M.  Itard 
thinks, for  this  theory,  that  by  putting 
the  watch  back  on  the  tongue,  with¬ 
out  touching  the  teeth,  and  at  the 
same  time,  shutting  the  mouth,  the 
sound  cannot  be  heard  at  all,  though 
the  watch  is  much  nearer  the  Eusta¬ 
chian  tube.  We  have  tried  this,  and 
find  that  M.  Itard  is  correct.  But 
why  then,  it  will  be  said,  do  people 
open  their  mouths,  when  listening 
attentively  ?  Perhaps  to  allow  the 
sound  to  strike  on  the  teeth  which 
are  good  conductors. — ( Itard,  Ma¬ 
ladies  de  Oreille. ) 

Professor  Silliman  on  the  Effects  of 

Nitrous  Oxide  on  the  Organs  of  Taste. 

The  singular  intoxicating  effects 
of  nitrous  oxide,  are  well  known  to 
have  caused  some  of  those  who  first 
breathed  the  gas,  to  say  they  felt  as  if 
<c  bathed  in  delight.”  A  man  of  ma¬ 
ture  age,  grave  character,  infirm,  and 
in  low,  gloomy,  and  depressed  spirits, 
inhaled  about  three  quarts  of  it,  at 


Yale  College.  As  was  to  have  been 
expected,  he  felt  great  exhiliration, 
which  continued  unabated  for  thirty 
hours,  and  more  or  less  for  a  whole 
week.  What  was  remarkable  and  pe¬ 
culiar,  was,  that  he  could  only  relish 
things  which  were  sweet ,  and  for  se¬ 
veral  days  ate  nothing  but  sweet  cake. 
Afterwards,  he  used  sugar  and  mo¬ 
lasses,  both  on  his  bread,  and  on  his 
meat  and  vegetables.  His  strength 
was  greatly  restored,  and  his  mind 
was  relieved  from  gloom  and  depres¬ 
sion. — ( Silliman'’ s  Journal,  Vol.  V.J 


Case  of  Croup. —  By  H.  S.  Belcombe, 
ML). 

Dec.  5, 1822.  Three  o’Clock,  P.M. 

—Master  C - ,  a  fine  healthy  boy, 

ten  years  old,  was  suddenly  seized, 
after  eating  a  hearty  dinner,  with 
cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
sense  of  suffocation.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  him  in  less  than  an  hour 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
and  found  him  labouring  under  ail  the 
symptoms  of  croup;  the  brazen  cough 
seemed  more  particularly  marked  than 
I  ever  recollect  to  have  heard.  Three 
grains  of  tartarized  antimony,  dis¬ 
solved  in  two  ounces  of  water,  given 
in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes, 
having  procured  copious  vomiting, 
fourteen  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
throat,  and  the  bleeding  well  pro¬ 
moted  by  warm  poultices.  In  five 
hours  there  was  no  remission  of  the 
symptoms:  my  friend,  Mr,  Wood, 
who  met  me  in  consultation,  opened 
a  vein,  and  abstracted  ten  ounces  of 
blood,  dark  and  thick,  (but  which 
threw  up  no  inflammatory  crust  on 
cooling,)  this  seemed  to  alleviate  his 
misery:  and  three  grains  of  calomel 
were  ordered  every  two  hours  through 
the  night,  with  a  blister  to  the  ster¬ 
num.  In  the  morning  we  found  he 
had  passed  a  tranquil  night.  The 
cough  was  yet  hard,  with  sense  of 
constriction  about  the  glottis;  the 
pulse  short  and  hurried,  but  much 
less  so  than  in  the  evening.  Fourteen 
leeches  were  again  applied  to  the 
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throat;  an  aperient  draught  ordered, 
and  the  calomel  ordered  as  before. 
On  the  morning  of  the  seventh,  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  had  yielded, 
and  the  calomel  was  in  consequence 
discontinued.  A  cough  still  remained, 
but  it  was  loose,  and  unattended  with 
pain.  Some  bilious  foetid  motions 
had  passed,  but  the  boiled-spinage 
appearance  was  totally  wanting.  The 
boy  is  becoming  convalescent,  but 
does  not  appear  to  suffer  any  incon¬ 
venience  from  the  quantity  of  calo¬ 
mel  exhibited.  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
in  this  case,  the  bleeding  and  calomel 
arrested  the  inflammatory  symptoms, 
and  probably  saved  the  boy’s  life ; 
and  it  may  seem  a  gratuitous  obser¬ 
vation  to  say,  I  would  recommend 
the  same  practice  in  all  possible 
cases,  &c. — Med.  Phys .  Journal . 

Newcastle ,  Staffordshire,  Dec.  10,  1822. 


D  r.  Mott’s  Case  of  Ligature  of  the  Arte- 
ria  Innominata. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  German 
Journals  for  an  account  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  case,  not  having  yet  received 
any  of  the  American  publications  in 
which  it  is  detailed.— -Michael  Bate¬ 
man,  a  sailor,  aged  fifty-seven,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  was 
admitted  into  the  New  York  hospital, 
with  a  catarrhal  fever,  and  a  swelling 
of  the  left  arm  and  shoulder.  These 
afFections  partly  yielded  to  treatment, 
when  he  fell  by  accident  upon  his  arm 
and  shoulder,  in  consequence  of  which 
a  violent  pain  and  swelling  in  his 
right  shoulder  followed,  and  soon  after 
a  slight  pulsation  was  detected  under 
the  clavicle.  On  the  3d  of  May,  he 
felt  a  pain  as  if  something  had  rent, 
and  the  tumefaction  immediately  in¬ 
creased  to  a  great  size,  and  the  pul¬ 
sations  became  more  distinct,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  inferior  side  of  the 
clavicle.  He  became  very  feeble,  and 
had  a  violent  cough.  On  the  7th  of 
May, Dr.  Mott  called  in  Doctors  Post, 
Kissam,and  Stevens,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  tie  the  subclavian  artery,  and  if  it 
was  found  affected,  to  put  a  ligature 


on  the  common  trunk.  On  the  11th, 
the  operation  was  proceeded  with,  the 
patient  having  previously  had  seventy 
drops  of  Tinct.  Opii.  Two  incisions 
were  made,  one  in  the  direction  of 
the  clavicle,  and  the  other  along  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoideus.  The  ca¬ 
rotid  was  laid  bare,  and  traced  towards 
the  subclavian,  which  was  found  so 
diseased,  that  they  had  no  alternative 
but  to  tie  the  innominata.  They  ac¬ 
cordingly  carried  the  incisions  deeper, 
and  separating  the  recurrent  and  the 
phrenic  nerves,  they  came  to  the  di¬ 
vision,  and  passed  the  ligature  with 
a  curved  needle,  about  half  an  inch 
higher.  The  parts  were  then  brought 
together  by  suture,  and  the  wound 
bandaged.  There  were  only  three 
arteries  divided— a  branch  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  mammary,  and  two  branches 
severally  from  the  inferior  and  supe¬ 
rior  thyroid.  He  lost  only  about  three 
ounces  of  blood.  The  whole  operation 
was  about  an  hour. 

The  patient  immediately  after  felt 
quite  well — pulse  69 — temperature  of 
the  arm  nearly  the  same  as  the  other 
— respiration  unchanged.  From  this 
period,  to  the  twenty-second  day  after 
the  operation,  he  continued  to  im¬ 
prove,  the  suppuration  went  on  well, 
the  ligatures  came  away  without  ac¬ 
cident,  and  the  pulse,  which  had  at 
one  time  risen  to  120,  was  reduced 
by  venesection  to  its  natural  standard, 
the  cough  was  disappearing,  cicatri¬ 
zation  was  going  on  properly,  and 
the  swelling  becoming  gradually  less. 
He  was  in  high  spirits,  and  was  so 
far  recovered,  that  he  walked  daily  in 
the  garden  of  the  hospital.  All  on  a 
sudden,  however,  on  the  24th  day,  a 
hemorrhage  from  the  wound  took 
place,  and  though  it  was  soon  got 
under,  and  there  was  little  loss  of 
blood,  it  recurred  twice  in  the  next 
two  days,  respiration  became  painful, 
and  the  patient  died  on  the  26th  day. 

Eighteen  hours  after  death,  the 
wound  was  black  and  foetid.  There 
was  no  trace  of  inflammation  in  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  the  origin  of  the 
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arteria  innominata,  or  in  the  lungs. 
The  internal  membrane  of  the  inno¬ 
minata  was  smooth  and  soft,  and  its 
parietes  were  so  thick,  that  there  was 
only  room  for  a  crow  quill  to  pass. 
The  subclavian  artery  opened  into  the 
tumour;  the  carotid  was  filled  with 
coagulated  blood.  The  arteries  of  the 
arm  were  healthy.  The  clavicle  was 
carious,  and  almost  separated  in  the 
middle.  The  death  was  evidently 
caused  by  extensive  suppuration. 

( Langenbeck’s  Neue  Bibliothek.) 


Dr  Walther’s  Singular  Case  of  a  Foreign 

Body ,  which  remained  seven  years  in  the 

Trachea. 

In  1821,  a  young  man,  aged  17, 
applied  to  Dr.  Walther,  affected  with 
phthisis,  from  the  claw  of  a  craw  fish 
which  he  had  swallowed  in  1811,  and 
which  had  got  into  the  trachea,  and 
remained  in  the  right  bronchia,  oc¬ 
casioning  violent  convulsions,  cough¬ 
ing,  and  haemoptysis.  Oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  followed  by  opiates,  purga¬ 
tives,  assafoetida,  and  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  eased  the  cough,  and  he 
thought,  as  he  became  easier,  that  the 
claw  must  have  been  removed.  There 
remained  however  phthisis,  which  was 
followed  hy  cramps,  which  did  not 
yield  to  bathing.  Up  to  1814  he  ex¬ 
pectorated  pus,  and  had  repeated  fe¬ 
verish  attacks  in  spite  of  pitch,  va¬ 
pour  baths,  and  Dover’s  powder.  He 
had  subsequently  a  brain  fever, strong 
convulsions,  chorea,  strabismus,  and 
somnambulism.  Sometime  after,  he 
was  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire 
to  bite,  and  when  he  could  find  nothing 
else  he  bit  his  own  hands.  He  after- 
wardshad  distressing  optical  illusions, 
and  could  not  look  on  any  thing  black 
without  screaming.  He  lost  the  sense 
of  taste,  and  it  was  painful  for  him  to 
utter  a  sentence.  His  limbs  were 
then  paralysed,  and  he  took  a  great 
passion  for  cutting  and  piercing  in¬ 
struments,  and  when  alone  he  cut 
and  stabbed  himself.  Sometimes  he 
sought  to  strangle  himself ;  but  after 
the  excess  of  the  furious  fit  was  over 


he  complained  of  great  fatigue  and 
of  uncommon  pains.  For  two  years 
he  amused  himself  like  an  infant, 
during  all  which  time  the  cough  and 
expectoration  continued.  After  a  time 
his  paralysis  was  partly  removed 
again,  and  he  began  to  walk  and  to  try 
medicines,  all  of  which  he  had  given 
up.  Every  thing  was  tried,  blisters, 
anthelmintics,  camphor,  musk,  bark, 
calomel,  aloes,  hellebore,  laurel  water, 
iron,  zinc,  &c.  and  all  without  suc¬ 
cess.  In  1815,  his  nervous  symptoms 
returned  during  winter,  and  disap¬ 
peared  again  without  medicine  in 
spring.  In  autumn  they  again  re¬ 
turned  more  violently  than  ever,  and 
his  expectoration  contracted  a  very 
remarkable  fcetor.  He  bruised  every 
thing  he  could  come  at,  and  had  a 
strong  propensity  to  leap  out  of  the 
window,  which  he  once  accomplished 
from  the  first  floor.  His  appetite  was 
gone  and  his  bowels  torpid.  In  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1816,  he  lost  his  voice,  his 
sight,  and  his  hearing  ;  but  these  he 
recovered  in  the  succeeding  summer; 
and  the  year  following,  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstance  occurred.  In  1818  he  lost 
his  appetite,  and  could  only  take 
bread,  honey,  and  coffee.  Medicines 
were  again  tried  with  no  avail. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1818,  after  a 
violent  coughing  for  several  days,  he 
brought  up  the  claw  of  the  craw  fish 
with  a  great  quantity  of  pus,  and 
this  put  him  in  great  hopes  of  a  cure. 
In  1819  he  had  a  quotidian  fever, 
which  was  subdued  by  bark,  myrrh, 
and  acetate  of  lead.  In  1820  he  took 
no  medicine.  During  the  winter  of 
1821  he  complained  of  pains  in  his 
side,  and  spit  up  blood.  He  tried  the 
vapour  of  tar  and  sulphur;  the  ex¬ 
pectoration  ceased,  he  recovered  his 
health,  and  can  now  attend  to  his 
business. — ( Grafe  and  Walther'1  s 
Journ.  der  Chir .  und  Augenheil.J 


Revival  of  the  Humoral  Pathology  in  Ame~ 
rica . 

Systems  of  medicines  are  notori¬ 
ously  under  the  influence  of  vicissi- 
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tude.  The  leading  doctrines  of  the 
present  day,  are  in  most  cases  directly 
opposed  to  those  which  referred  all 
diseases  to  the  state  of  the  fluids. 
This  old  and  obsolete  pathology  has, 
however,  it  seems,  been  revived  and 
defended  with  great  boldness  and 
spirit,  by  Professor  Ilosack,  in  the 
Medical  School  of  New  York.  The 
positions  defended  are — 1.  “  That 
most,  if  not  all  diseases,  arise  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  fluids.  The  Solidists 
6f  Philadelphia  reply,  that  all  the 
fluids  are  derived  from  the  solids,  and 
ask  whether  it  is  the  blood,  or  the 
integuments  and  blood-vessels,  which 
are  first  affected  in  vaccinating?-— 2. 
“  That  the  blood  is  often  marked  by 
a  morbific  lentor  or  viscidity.”  it  is 
replied,  that  this  is  never  the  case  till 
the  blood  be  extravasated,  and  begin 
to  decompose;  and  in  phthisis,  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  inflammatory  fevers,  it 
is  perceptibly  thinner  than  in  health.” 
— 3.  “  That  the  blood  sometimes  re¬ 
ceives  sundry  kinds  of  morbific  acri¬ 
mony  from  without.”  It  is  replied, 
that  even  the  matter  of  small-pox  or 
syphilis  only  irritates  the  solids ;  such 
as  the  punctured  integuments,  or  the 
lymphatic  glands,  which  by  sympathy 
re-produce  the  disease  in  distant  parts. 
In  the  case  of  turpentine,  garlic,  &c. 
being  smelt  in  the  urine,  and  in  the 
milk,  while  no  such  ndour  is  percep¬ 
tible  in  the  b)ood,  nor  in  the  chyle, 
it  is  conjectured,  that  the  odoriferous 
matter  may  be  re-produced  by  sym¬ 
pathy,  in  the  same  manner. — 4.“ That 
the  blood  sometimes  contains  a  putrid 
acrimony  engendered  within.”  It  is 
replied,  that  the  vital  principle  is  so 
powerfully  antiseptic,  that  it  would 
immediately  correct  such  a  putridity, 
or  the  animal  would  die. — 5.  “  That 
the  blood  is  the  medium  in  which 
contagion  is  generated,  multiplified, 
and  diffused  through  the  system.” 
It  is  replied  from  experiment,  that 
blood  taken  from  patients  in  small¬ 
pox,  cow-pox,  measles,  or  lues,  will 
not  infect  by  inoculation.  The  con¬ 
tagious  matter  of  plague,  &c.  is  in¬ 


creased  by  secretion,  while  the  blood 
remains  healthy,  like  the  poison'  of 
the  rattle-snake,  whose  blood  is  not 
poisonous ;  or  of  the  cherry-laurel, 
whose  sap-juice  is  not  more  poisonous 
than  that  of  the  birch,  or  sugar-maple. 
— We  think,  that  if  our  American 
brethren  would  observe  more,  and 
write  less,  they  would  improve  faster. 
The  straining  after  fine  sentences, 
and  the  gasconade  of  metaphor  in 
this  controversy,  is  quite  juvenile, 
mawkish,  and  offensive. 

( Chapman’s  Journal.) 


Case  of  Trepan,  by  M.  Dupuytren,  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu. 

On  the  1st  of  February  last,  M. 
Dupuytren  performed  the  operation 
of  trepan  upon  a  patient  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu  at  Paris,  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  patient,  a  young 
man,  had  two  years  before  received  a 
stroke  with  a  pointed  knife,  over  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  right  pa¬ 
rietal  bone.  For  this  wound  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Hotel  Dieu:  it  soon 
healed;  the  patient  for  a  long  time 
after  experienced  no  bad  symptoms, 
when  at  length  a  tumour  appeared 
upon  the  spot  where  the  blow  had 
been  inflicted.  This  tumour  suppu¬ 
rated  andrburst,  and  a  piece  of  the 
point  0f  the  knife,  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  was  discharged  through 
the  Wound,  two  months  and  a  half 
before  the  date  of  the  operation.  M. 
Dupuytren  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
knife  must  have  penetrated  through 
the  bone  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain.  The  discharge  of  pus  soon 
ceased;  the  opening  closed  entirely; 
but  the  patient  began  to  complain  of 
pain  in  the  head,  to  experience  from 
time  to  time  rigors,  and  irregular  fe¬ 
verish  fits ;  for  which  leeches  behind 
the  ears,  laxatives,  pediluvia,  kc. 
were  prescribed.  These  symptoms 
continued  to  increase  in  severity ;  the 
patient  was  struck  with  total  palsy 
of  the  left  side,  and  with  occasional 
convulsion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
right;  in  fine,  he  lost  the  powers  of 
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speech,  sensation  and  intelligence, 
and  lay  in  a  state  of  profound  stupor, 
with  slow  stertorous  breathing,  and 
with  a  slow,  and  what  M.  Dupuytren 
considered  a  feeble  pulse.  Taking 
all  the  circumstances  into  account, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
symptoms  depended  upon  compres¬ 
sion  of  the  brain;  and  as  M.  Dupuyt¬ 
ren  believed,  from  a  collection  of  pus 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  cra¬ 
nium.  The  trephine,  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  finding  matter  here,  was 
accordingly  applied  in  the  situation 
of  the  wound,  and  a  circular  portion 
of  bone  removed;  and  the  surprise 
of  the  surgeon  may  be  conceived, 
when  the  dura  mater  was  considered 
to  be  quite  healthy.  Observing,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  projected  into  the  wound, 
M.  Dupuytren  cut  through  the  dura 
mater,  but  he  observed  nothing  un¬ 
natural  in  the  state  of  the  brain 
below.  A  bistoury  was  then  plunged 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  an  inch 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself, 
and  by  this  opening,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  pus  was  discharged.  The 
patient,  who  had  not  complained 
during  the  incisions  of  the  scalp,  now 
complained  loudly  of  pain  in  the 
wounded  parts;  he  spoke  distinctly, 
and  answered  with  accuracy  the  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  him,  and  the  paralysis 
was  so  much  relieved,  that  he  moved 
his  limbs  at  will,  and  stretched  out 
the  paralytic  arm  to  M.  Dupuytren, 
when  he  was  leaving  him. — For  more 
than  forty-eight  hours  after  the  ope¬ 
ration,  the  patient  continued  to  do 
well;  no  symptoms  appearing,  either 
of  inflammation  or  compression  of 
the  brain.  All  of  a  sudden,  however, 
he  fell  into  violent  convulsions,  which 
ended  in  death,  in  about  two  hours. 
The  brain  was  inspected  the  second 
day  after,  and  no  marks  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  membranes,  or  of  the 
brain  itself,  were  discovered.  There 
was  a  small  quantity  of  pus  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abscesses,  but  not 
enough  to  produce  any  degree  of  com¬ 
pression. — Paris,  16th  Feb.  1823. 

Quart.  Journ,  of  Foi\  Med.  Sur.  fyc. 


M.  Dupuytren’s  rare  Case  of  Luxation  of 
the  Metatarsus. 

It  has  been  denied,  that  from  the 
structure  of  the  parts,  a  luxation 
could  take  place  of  the  whole  meta¬ 
tarsus  upon  the  tarsus ;  and  the  ar¬ 
guments  have  been  supported,  at 
least  negatively,  by  there  being  no 
case  on  record.  M.  Dupuytren  has 
set  the  question  at  rest,  by  exhibiting 
an  instance  of  this  luxation  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  which  occurred  to  a 
woman. — ( Sceance Acad.  Roy.  Med. 
Paris. J 


MELANGE. 

Account  of  a  new  Mineral,  named  Chloropal. 

Prof.  Bernhardi,  of  Erfurt,  and 
Dr.  Rudolph  Brandes,  have  given  the 
description  and  analysis  of  a  new 
mineral,  which  they  call  Chloropal, 
and  of  which  they  distinguish  two  va¬ 
rieties,  the  conchoidal  and  the  earthy. 

It  occurs  not  far  from  Unghwar,  in 
the  Comitate  of  the  same  name,  and 
had  received  the  trivial  name  of  green 
iron  earth.  The  conchoidal  variety  is 
pistachio-green,  the  powderyellowish- 
white ;  it  is  scarcely  translucid  on  the 
edges,  fracture  conchoidal,  hardness 
between  fluor  and  calcareous  spar, 
fragile;  its  specific  gravity,  according 
to  the  mean  result  of  different  ex¬ 
periments,  approaches  very  nearly  to 
2,000.  The  parallelopiped  fragments, 
into  which  it  is  apt  to  break  have  on 
the  face  which,  in  their  natural  place, 
has  been  turned  upwards,  a  positive 
magnetic  pole  ;  on  its  lower  face  a 
negative.  Four  other  poles  occur  on 
the  lateral  edges,  of  which  two  ad¬ 
joining  are  positive,  and  two  opposite 
negative.  The  mineral  has,  therefore, 
three  magnetical  axes,  which  pass  i 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  agrees ; 
in  that  respect  with  opal;  but  is  quite 
differentfrom  quartz  and  other  similar  i 
minerals:  it  does  not  phosphoresce. 

The  earthy  variety  has  the  same ; 
magnetic  properties  as  the  former;  its  i 
fracture  is  earthy;  its  specific  gravity  i 
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1,870;  that  of  another  piece  1,727. 
Both  occur  with  opal. 

The  composition  of  the  conchoidal 
chloropal  is : 

Silica  . 4  6;0 

Oxide  of  iron . 35J3 

Magnesia .  2;0 

Alumina  . .  1^0 

Potash  and  manganese _ Traces 

Water  .  1'80 

100'0' 

The  earthy  chloropal  contains : 

Silica  . 45’0 

Oxide  of  iron .  32'0 

Magnesia .  2J0 

Alumina  .  0'75 

Potash  and  manganese- ••  •  Traces 
Water .  grvo 

9975 

Experiments  were  made  to  discover 
fluoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  and 
potash,  but  none  was  found. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


st.  George’s. 

Particulars  of  a  case  of  extra-uterine  Ges¬ 
tation. 

Elizabeth  Atterwell,  a  married  woman, 
aged  28,  was  admitted  into  this  Hospital 
on  the  dth  of  March  last  ;  she  had  been 
delivered  of  her  first  child  in  the  year 
1815,  four  years  after  marriage.  The  birth 
of  this  child  took  place  some  weeks  earlier 
than  was  expected,  in  consequence  of  a 
fright.  .Six  years  after  this  she  again  sus¬ 
pected  herself  of  being  pregnant :  she 
quickened  at  about  five  months  ;  but  at 
the.  end  of  the  seventh  month  her  menses 
re-appeared,  after  which  she  did  not  again 
feel  the  child.  At  the  full  period  of  nine 
months,  labour  pains  came  on,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  four  days,  when  they  ceased. 
From  that  time  there  was  no  alteration  in 
the  size  of  the  abdomen,  and  she  expe¬ 
rienced  no  other  inconvenience  than  that 
which  arose  from  the  weight  of  the  tu¬ 
mour.  At  the  natural  period  after  the 
cessation  of  the  labour  pains,  her  menses 
returned,  and  have  continued  regularly, 
with  a  trifling  exception.  Suppuration 
lately  took  place  in  the  tumour,  a  little 
below  the  umbilicus,  and  the  discharge  has 
become  more  offensive  within  these  three 
weeks.  The  tumour,  which  at  first  lay 
more  towards  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen 
gradually  extended  towards  the  right,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  sense  of  throbbing;  and 
the  pain  has  principally  been  referred  to 
that  side.  On  examination  with  a  probe, 
bone  was  readily  felt,  and  the  cavity  pre¬ 


sented  to  the  touch  a  great  irregularity  of 
depth.  On  the  12th  of  this  month  (March) 
Mr.  Gunning  introduced  a  probe  pointed 
bistoury  into  the  opening  of  this  tumour, 
and  cautiously  enlarged  it  upwards  to¬ 
wards  the  umbilicus:  he  then  introduced 
his  finger,  and  without  difficulty  removed 
two  bones,  which,  on  examination  proved 
to  be  two  of  the  vertebrae.  A  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  bone  next  presented  itself;  but  it 
was  not  loose,  and  the  attempt  to  move  it 
causing  considerable  pain,  it  was  judged 
proper  to  wait  until  it  should  become 
loosened  ;  the  wound  being  kept  dilated 
by  means  of  the  sponge  tent. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Magazine. 

Sir — As  the  present  method  of 
preserving*  anatomical  preparations 
in  the  wet  state  is  very  expensive, 
and  as  the  difficulty  which  arises 
in  preventing  evaporation,  renders  it 
doubly  so,  1  think  a  cheaper  method 
might  be  adopted  which  would  render 
the  preparations  whiter,  and  not  give 
them  that  shrivelled  appearance  which 
the  spirit  produces.  The  plan  I  have 
adopted  is  using  the  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  shop,  in  lieu  of  the  spirit; 
and  I  find  that  the  preparations  which 
I  have  so  made,  have  a  whiter  ap¬ 
pearance  than  those  prepared  with 
spirits,  and  are  not  wrinkled  on  the 
surface.  As  this  information  may 
prove  of  some  utility  to  medical  gen¬ 
tlemen  forming  museums  for  them¬ 
selves,  you  will  oblige  me  by  giving 
it  a  place  in  your  widely  circulated 
magazine.  A.  Z. 


A  Correspondent  informs  us  the  following 
curious  letter  was  found  among  the  papers 
of  Mr.  Goldwyr,  a  Surgeon ,  of  Salis¬ 
bury. 

To  Mr.  Edward  Goldwyr,  at  his  house 
on  the  Close  of  Salisbury. 

Sir — Being  informed  that  you  are  the 
only  surgeon  in  this  city,  (or  county)  that 
anatomizes  men,  and  1  being  under  the 
present  unhappy  circumstances,  and  in  a 
very  mean  condition,  would  gladly  live 
as  long  as  I  can;  but,  by  all  appear¬ 
ance,  I  am  to  be  executed  next  March, 
having  no  friends  on  earth  that  will  speak 
a  word  to  save  my  life,  nor  send  me  a 
morsel  of  bread  to  keep  life  and  soul  to¬ 
gether  until  that  fatal  day;  so  if  you  will 
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vouchsafe  to  come  hither,  I  will  gladly 
sell  you  my  body,  (being  whole  and  sound) 
to  be  ordered  at  your  discretion  ;  knowing 
that  it  will  rise  again  at  the  general  resur¬ 
rection,  as  well  from  your  house  as  from 
the  grave.  Your  answer,  Sir,  will  highly 
oblige,  your’s,  &c .  James  Brooke. 

Fishert on- Anger  Goal,  Oct.  3, 1736. 


Lines  occasioned  by  the  lamented  death  of 
John  Haighton,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  fyc.  fyc. 
formerly  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  and  many  years 
Lecturer  on  Physiology  and  Midwifery  at 
Guy’s  Hospital ,  fyc.  fyc. 

“  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh.” — Heb.  xi.  4. 
Assisted  by  the  Muses,  I  would  raise 
A  plain,  but  feeble  tribute  to  the  praise 
Of  one  whose  name  to  me  was  always  dear, 
And  dear  to  thousands  whilst  he  tarry’d 
here; 

And  distant  ages  shall,  with  truth, proclaim 
His  private  virtues  and  his  well-earn’d 
fame. 

Nations  may  tremble — states  and  empires 
fal! — 

But  Haighton’s  name  shall  long  outlive 
them  all : 

A  man  of  science,  gathering  every  hour 
Some  sweet  from  Nature’s  wide  expanding 
flower  : 

No  ostentation  mark’d  his  steady  wray; 
Seen  in  his  duty  each  revolving  day. 

This  in  his  eye,  he  met  the  rising  morn, 
And  oft-times  hail’d  it,  at  its  opening  dawn. 
Truth,  gratitude,  and  love,  must  here  com¬ 
bine, 

To  say — a  life  of  usefulness  was  thine. 
Sequester’d  far  from  noise,  from  pomp,  and 
show, 

He  pass’d  his  days,  whilst  sojourning  be¬ 
low: 

His  kindly  heart  could  feel  another’s  grief; 
His  hand  stretch’d  open  to  afford  relief; 

His  feet,  at  all  times  ready  swift  to  move, 
And  thus  perform  the  offices  of  love. 

See  flocking  round  his  hospitable  door, 

A  crowd  of  needy  and  afflicted  poor! 

That  they  some  kind  assistance  might 

obtain:  A 

Nor  did  they  ever  seek  his  aid  in  vain  ;  f 
He  ne’er  could  say — go  hence,  and  come  f 
again.  j 

But  time  would  fail  his  virtues  to  record. 
His  labours  o’er— he  meets  a  rich  reward; 
No  pain  of  body  to  distress  him  there, 
Exempt  from  trial  or  domestic  care  : 

Gone  to  a  world  of  purity  and  rest, 

To  dwell  with  angels,  and  be  ever  blest; 
Waste  must  his  body  —  and  his  bones  decay, 
But  Haighton’s  fame  shall  never  fade 
away. 

Southwark ,  April  10, 1823. 


literary  intelligence. 

In  the  press,  a  translation,  by  J.  S. 
Forsyth,  of  “  Precis  elementaire  de 
Physiologic,”  (tome  second.)  Par  F.  Ma- 
gendie,  illustrated  with  notes  from  the 
Physiological  Journal  of  the  same  author. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  Letter  to  the 
Right  Reverend  Dr.  Milner,  Catholic 
Bishop,  on  the  Controversy  between  Mess* 
Lawrence,  Arernethy,  and  Renell, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Human  Soul  and 
Organization. — By  Viola! 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  review  of  a  voluminous  medical  work , 
lately  published,  is  preparing  for  our  suc¬ 
ceeding  numbers. 

Y.  Y.  came  too  late  for  insertion  this  week. 

The  communications  of  Ph.  Med.  are  re¬ 
ceived.  In  the  case  of  Paracentesis  Cere¬ 
bri,  we  regret  not  being  favoured  with  a  “  lo¬ 
cal  habitation  and  a  name ”  to  support  it.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  under  consideration,  and  will 
doubtless  be  inserted  in  our  next,  provided , 
in  the  mean  time,  the  author  will  comply  with 
our  request.  We  refer  him  to  our  columns 
for  the  use  we  make  of  his  other  articles. 

Our  correspondent  at  Paris  is  selecting 
cases,  expressly  for  this  work,  which  will  be 
sent  to  press  the  moment  they  reach  us. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  the  “  Reviewer,” 
we  mean  the  “  Intelligencer,”  is  labour¬ 
ing  under  such  a  severe  attack  of  aphonia  as 
to  have  lost  entirely  the  power  of  articular 
tion ;  we  hope,  bad  as  the  case  may  be,  that 
the  recurrent  nerves,  as  has  been  reported,  are 
not  completely  divided  from  the  late  accident. 

In  answer  to  Obstetricus,  whether 
Dr.  Richard  Reece,  “  of  London be  the 
same  individual  who  bowed  so  lowly  at  the 
shrine  of  the  far-famed  Joanna  South- 
cott,  and,  the  present  nostrum-monger  whose 
name  is  identified  with  a  certain  quack  peri¬ 
odical,  and  another  work  on  medical  slang, 
we  cannot  at  present  vouch  in  the  affirmative , 
but  we  will  endeavour  to  satisfy  his  curiosity , 
as  well  as  our  own ,  as  early  as  possible . 

All  Letters,  tyc.  ( post  paid )  addressed  for 
the  Editors,  at  the  Publisher’s,  fyc. 
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Some  Account  of  M.  Bichat’s  Theory  of 

Life.* 

Every  thing  around  living  bodies, 
according  to  M.  Bichat,  tends  con¬ 
stantly  to  their  destruction.  And  to 
this  influence  they  would  necessarily 
yield,  were  they  not  gifted  with  some 
permanent  principle  of  reaction.  This 
principle  is  their  life,  and  a  living 
system  is  therefore  necessarily  always 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  func¬ 
tions,  whose  object  is  to  resist  death. 
Life,  however,  does  not  consist  in  a 
single  principle,  as  has  been  taught 
by  some  celebrated  writers,  by  Stahl, 
Van  Helmont,  and  Barthez,  &c.  We 
are  to  study  the  phenomena  of  life 
as  we  do  those  of  other  matter,  and 
refer  the  operations  performed  in 
living  systems  to  such  ultimate  prin¬ 
ciples  as  we  can  trace  them  to,  in  the 
same  way  that  we  do  the  operations 
taking  place  among  inorganic  sub¬ 
stances.  The  chemist  refers  the 
phenomena  of  his  science  to  the  che¬ 
mical,  the  natural  philosopher  to  the 
physical,  properties  of  matter.  So  in 
physiology  we  are  to  analyse  the 
functions,  as  we  study  them,  and  thus 
discover  the  properties  or  powers  of 


*  From  the  North  American  Review, 
No.  xxxvi.  p.  145. — Marie  Francis  Xavier 
Bichat  was  born  in  1771.  He  studied  under 
the  celebrated  Desault,  whom  he  assisted 
to  the  end  of  his  life  in  his  practice,  in  his 
studies,  and  in  his  lectures.  At  the  age  of 
27  he  published  his  Treatise  on  the  Mem¬ 
branes;  and  in  the  succeeding  year  his 
Researches  upon  Life  and  Death.  His 
next  work  was  his  General  Anatomy  ;  and 
he  began  a  work  on  Descriptive  Anatomy ; 
ot  which  he  lived  to  complete  only  two 
volumes.  He  died  in  1802,  in  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  greatly  esteemed  and 
regretted. 

VOL.  I. 


living  systems,  to  which  they  are  to 
be  attributed. 

Living  systems  are  thus  found  to 
be  endowed  with  certain  properties, 
powers,  or  principles,  the  chief  of 
which  are  those  of  feeling  and  moving, 
by  whose  possession  their  organs  are 
rendered  capable  of  performing  the 
functions  upon  which  the  continuance 
of  life  depends.  Life,  then,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bichat,  is  the  state  of  being, 
produced  by  the  possession  and  ex¬ 
ercise  of  what  he  calls  the  vital  pro¬ 
perties;  yet  he  does  not  always 
adhere  with  logical  strictness  to  this 
definition,  but  rather  uses  the  term 
sometimes  to  designate  collectively 
the  vital  properties  themselves,  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  its  best  and  most 
convenient  sense.  His  essential  doc¬ 
trine,  however,  is,  that  there  is  no 
one  single,  individual,  presiding  prin¬ 
ciple  of  vitality,  which  animates  the 
body;  but  that  it  is  a  collection  of 
matter  gifted  for  a  time  with  certain 
powers  of  action,  combined  into 
organs  which  are  thus  enabled  to  act; 
and  that  the  result  is  a  series  of 
functions,  the  connected  performance 
of  which  constitutes  it  a  living  thing. 

This  is  his  view  of  life,  considered 
in  the  most  general  and  simple  way. 
But  in  carrying  the  examination  fur¬ 
ther,  he  points  out  two  remarkable 
modifications  of  life,  as  viewed  in 
different  relations,  one  common  both 
to  vegetables  and  animals,  the  other 
peculiar  to  animals.  The  vegetable 
exists  entirely  within  itself,  and  for 
itself,  depending  upon  other  sub¬ 
stances  only  for  the  materials  of  nu¬ 
trition;  the  animal,  on  the  contrary, 
in  addition  to  this  internal  life,  has 
another,  by  which  he  connects  him- 
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self  with  objects  about  him,  main¬ 
tains  relations  with  them,  and  is  bound 
to  them  by  the  ties  of  mutual  de¬ 
pendence.  This  affords  a  principle, 
upon  which  to  form  a  distinct  clas¬ 
sification  of  our  functions.  Those 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the 
vegetable,  which  are  necessary  merely 
to  our  individual  bodily  existence,  are 
called  the  functions  of  organic  life, 
because  they  are  common  to  all  or¬ 
ganized  matter.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  are  peculiar  to  animals, 
which  in  them  are  superadded  to  the 
possession  of  the  organic  functions, 
are  called  the  functions  of  animal 
life. 

Physiologically  speaking,  then,  we 
have  two  lives,  the  concurrence  of 
which  enables  us  to  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being;  both  equally 
necessary  to  the  relations  we  main¬ 
tain  as  human  beings,  but  not  equally 
necessary  to  the  simple  existence  of 
a  living  thing.  By  our  organic  life, 
food  proper  for  our  nutrition  is  first 
submitted  to  the  operation  of  diges¬ 
tion,  is  then  thrown  into  the  circula- 
lation,  undergoes  in  the  lungs  the 
changes  which  respiration  is  intended 
to  effect,  is  then  distributed  to  the 
organs  to  be  applied  to  their  nutri¬ 
tion  ;  from  these,  after  a  certain  period, 
is  taken  away  by  absorption,  thrown 
again  into  the  circulation,  and  dis¬ 
charged  at  length  from  the  system 
by  means  of  the  several  exhalations 
and  secretions.  This  is  the  life  by 
which  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  repair;  it  is  the 
life  of  waste  and  supply;  necessarily 
subservient  to  the  performance  of 
those  functions,  which  are  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  but  not  at  all  engaged  in  their 
performance  itself.  By  our  animal 
life,  on  the  contrary,  we  become  re¬ 
lated  to  the  world  about  us;  the 
senses  convey  to  us  a  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  other  things  beside 
ourselves;  a  knowledge  also  of  their 
qualities  and  their  capacities  for  pro¬ 
ducing  pleasure  or  pain;  we  feel,  we 


reflect,  we  judge,  we  will,  and  react 
upon  external  things,  by  means  of 
the  organs  of  locomotion  and  voice  : 
according  to  the  result  of  these  men¬ 
tal  operations,  we  become  capable  of 
communicating  and  receivingpleasure 
and  pain,  happiness  and  misery.  In 
fact,  by  the  organic  life  we  merely 
exist  negatively;  by  the  animal,  that 
existence  becomes  a  blessing  or  a 
curse,  a  source  of  enjoyment  or  of 
suffering.* 

( To  be  continued.) 


CASES  FROM  THE  APPENDIX  TO  THE  SE¬ 
COND  EDITION  OF  SIR  A.  COOPER’S 

WORKS  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRAC¬ 
TURES,  (JUST  PUBLISHED.) 

(Continued  from  page  146.) 

In  examining  the  neck  of  the  thigh 
bones  in  old  and  diseased  persons, 
extraordinary  and  very  unexpected 
changes  will  be  found.  It  is  very 
common  to  observe  the  neck  of  the 
bone  in  a  great  degree  absorbed,  and  if 

*  After  the  death  of  Bichat,  a  work 
was  published  by  M.  F.  R.  Buisson,  em¬ 
bracing  the  same  parts  of  physiology  as 
the  Researches  of  Bichat,  but  with  some 
modification  of  his  views,  which,  however, 
had  been  submitted  to  his  revisa!,  and  met 
with  his  approbation.  Buisson  was  a  par¬ 
ticular  friend  of  Bichat,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  three  posthumous  volumes 
of  the  Anatomie  Descriptive.  Man,  he  de¬ 
fines  to  be  an  intelligence  administered 
\servie~\  by  organs  ;  and  upon  this  view  of 
his  nature,  founds  a  physiological  classifi¬ 
cation,  the  same  in  effect  as  that  of  Bichat. 
The  organs  are  of  two  classes:  1.  Those 
immediately  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  the  intelligence,  such  as  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  organs  of  locomotion,  of  voice, 
Sec.  and  these,  taken  together,  form  the 
active  life:  2.  Those  not  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  intelligence,  and  not  under 
its  control,  which  are  yet  necessary  to  it, 
from  nourishing  and  preserving  the  instru¬ 
ments  witli  which  it  does  immediately  ope¬ 
rate,  such  as  the  stomach,  the  heart,  the 
lungs,  &c.  these  form  the  nutritive  life. 
This  division,  it  is  obvious,  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  that  of  Bichat;  and, 
although  perhaps  a  more  original  and  beau¬ 
tiful  point  of  view,  from  which  to  look  at 
man,  as  a  subject  of  physiology,  it  is  less 
perfectly  applicable  to  life,  considered  as 
a  whole,  and  possessed  by  a  long  series  of 
animals  and  vegetables. 
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a  perpendicular  section  be  made  of  such 
a  bone  near  to  its  cartilaginous  sur¬ 
face,  the  head  of  the  bone  will  form  one 
portion,  the  tiochanter  another,  and 
a  portion  of  cartilage  will  unite  them. 

The  head  and  neck  of  the  bone  are 
sometimes  so  much  softened  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  removed  from  the 
acetabulum  without  being  broken. 
During  the  present  winter  this  hap¬ 
pened  in  each  neck  of  the  thigh-bone, 
in  a  subject  in  the  dissecting-room  at 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

It  often  happens,  that  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone  is  bent  down  so  that 
the  head  nearly  touches  the  shaft  of 
the  bone,  giving  it,  to  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  eye  the  appearance  of  fracture. 

When  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone 
of  some  persons  is  cut  through,  a  line 
of  solid  bone  will  be  seen  proceeding 
from  its,  shaft  upwards,  through  the 
neck  of  the  bone,  having  the  character 
of  a  fracture  united. 

If  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum  be 
diseased,  a  projecting  circle  of  bone 
will  be  often  seen  surrounding  the 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  looking  like 
an  united  fracture. 

These  circumstances  must  be  first 
well  inquired  into  before  persons  can 
form  a  clear  judgment  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fractures,  or  they  are  constantly 
liable  to  mistake  the  effects  of  age  and 
of  disease  for  fractures  of  the  bone. 

After  this  follows  a  letter  to  Sir 
Astley  from  Mr.  Stanley,  Assistant 
Surgeon  and  Demonstrator  of  Anato¬ 
my,  stating  that  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  there  are  twelve  spe¬ 
cimens  of  fractures  in  the  neck  of  the 
thigh  bone ;  six  external  to  the  cap¬ 
sule,  and  united,  and  six  within  the 
capsule.  In  three  of  the  latter  there  is 
no  union,  and  in  the  other  three  the 
union  is  by  ligamentous  matter.  Also 
one  from  Dr.  Monro,  Edinburgh,  and 
another,  Mr.  Colles,  Dublin. 

Dr.  Monro,  in  answer  to  a  query 
from  Sir  A.  relative  to  fracture  of 
the  thigh-bone,  states,  that  he  only 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  two 
cases  after  death,  in  both  of  which  the 
broken  ends  of  the  neck  of  the  bone 


were  united  by  a  substance  somewhat 
like  to  ligament;  and  that  he  has  seen 
several  persons  who  had,  during  their 
lives,  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
bone,  but  in  all  of  them  a  bony  re¬ 
union  had  not  taken  place. — Further, 
that  in  the  Museum  bequeathed  to  the 
University  by  his  father,  mention  is 
made  of  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone  having  re-united  by  a 
bony  union,  but  that  upon  examining 
the  preparation  attentively  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  no  fracture,  but  a  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  trochanter  major,  &c.  Dr. 
Monro  also  observes,  that  there  is  a 
specimen  in  the  Museum  of  a  fracture 
of  the  thigh,  about  four  lines  beyond 
the  insertion  of  the  capsular  ligament, 
at  the  root  of  the  trochanter. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Colies’s  letter  to  Sir  Astley. 

“  I  have  carefully  examined  all  the 
specimens  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone  contained  in  both  Mu¬ 
seums  of  our  College  of  Surgeons.  In 
that  which  is  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  school,  I  find  seven  instances 
of  fracture  within  the  ligament,  each 
of  these  have  been  described  in  my 
paper  on  this  subject,  in  the  Dublin 
Hospital  Reports.  Since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  that  essay,  the  Conservator 
of  our  College-Museum  has  collected 
five  specimens  of  fracture  within  the 
ligament.  In  this  Museum  are  also 
four  instances  of  fracture  external  to 
the  condyle  ligament.  In  the  School- 
Museum  are  two  instances  of  fracture 
external  to  the  ligament.  Of  this 
latter  description  of  fracture,  less 
than  one  half  the  number  are  united 
by  bony  union.  Of  the  fractures 
within  the  ligament  not  one  has 
made  a  nearer  approach  to  bony  union 
than  that  described  in  the  paper  al¬ 
luded  to.  I  must  say,  that  I  have 
never  yet  seen  an  instance  of  bony 
union  where  the  fracture  had  been 
within  the  ligament.” 

("to  be  continued .) 

”~MEMOIR. 

(Continued  from  page  147.) 

T  have  next  to  notice  the  physiological 
principles ,  which  are  declared  to  afford 
such  great  aid  in  disclosing  the  anatomy 
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of  the  brain.  The  leading  principle  of  this 
physiology  is,  that  the  cortical  or  grey 
matter  of  the  brain,  though  admitted  to 
be  very  vascular,  is  in  fact  a  part  ‘  desti¬ 
tute  of  apparent  organization,’  ( sans  orga¬ 
nisation  apparente ).  Though  thus  unorga¬ 
nized,  however,  it  performs,  according  to 
this  physiology,  a  very  singular  office — 
that  of  nourishing  the  organized  white 
substance.  ‘  Nous  la  considerons,  comme 
la  matiere  nourriciere  de  la  substance 
blanche/  say  Drs.  Spurzheim  and  Gall; 
and  they  affirm,  that  all  the  white  fibres 
of  the  brain  originate  from  this  grey  mat¬ 
ter,  which  is  therefore  denominated  the 
matrix  of  the  nervous  fibres. 

The  whole  of  this  statement  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  grey  matter, 
Dr.  Gordon  declares  to  be  not  only  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  slightest  evidence,  but  at  va¬ 
riance  with  the  first  principles  of  physio¬ 
logical  science.  ‘  Every  vascular  part,’  he 
contends,  ‘  is  formed  by  its  own  vessels  ; 
4  and  there  is  just  as  little  reason  for  ima- 
4  gining  the  white  fibres  of  the  brain  to  be 
4  produced  by  the  grey  matter ,  as  there 
4  would  be  in  supposing  that  the  skin 
4  forms  the  cellular  substance  which  it 
4  covers;  or  that  substance  the  muscles;  or 
4  the  muscles  the  bones.”  Nevertheless, 
this  hypothesis,  under  the  abused  title  of 
physiological  principles,  pervades  almost 
all  the  descriptions  of  these  anatomists, 
and  is  the  fruitful  source  of  many  of  their 
alleged  discoveries.  On  its  authority,  they 
assert  the  presence  of  grey  matter  in 
parts,  in  which  not  only  none  others  have 
ever  observed  it,  but  have  even  declared 
it  to  be  white; and  they  announce  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  fibres,  and  what  they  call 
the  4  reinforcement’  of  others,  which  have 
no  title  to  existence  but  what  this  hypo¬ 
thesis  affords.  He,  therefore,  who  may 
desire  to  see  and  believe  all  that  these 
anatomists  profess  to  describe,  must  first 
quicken  his  eye  at  the  shrine  of  his  fancy; 
and,  for  the  ordinary  display  of  anatomical 
demonstration,  must  consent  to  receive  the 
gratuitous  assumptions  of  a  most  clumsy 
and  absurd  hypothesis. 

One  of  the  leading  discoveries  which, 
by  the  help  of  these  new  methods  and 
principles,  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  pro¬ 
fess  to  have  made,  is,  that  the  white  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  brain  has  a  fibrous  structure. 
This  fibrous  structure  they  elsewhere  de¬ 
clare  to  be  the  first  and  most  important  of 
all  their  discoveries,  without  which  all  the 
others  would  be  imperfect.  In  reply  to 
the  French  anatomists,  they  were,  how¬ 
ever,  obliged  to  admit,  that  many  others 
had  previously  recognised  the  white  sub¬ 
stance  to  be  in  general  fibrous.  Driven 
thus  from  the  ground  of  priority,  they 


next  maintained  there  was  hot  one  who 
had  asserted  that  it  is  fibrous  under  all  its 
forms,  and  in  all  its  regions ;  *»ud  that 
even  those  who,  with  Scemmerring  and 
Cuvier,  recognise  a  fibrous  structure  in 
many  parts  of  the  brain,  have  not  dared 
to  say  that  it  is  everywhere  fibrous.  But, 
by  an  overwhelming  series  of  quotations 
from  their  several  works,  Dr.  Gordon  has 
shown  that  Malpighi,  Vieussens,  Leuwen- 
hoek,  Haller,  Mayer,  Reil,  Cuvier,  and 
Portal,  had  all  described  the  general 
fibrousness  of  the  brain ;  and  that  Vieus¬ 
sens,  Haller  and  Portal,  in  particular, 
speak  of  it  as  being  everywhere  fibrous. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  what  these 
anatomists  declare  to  be  the  first  and  most 
important  of  their  discoveries,  has  long 
been  familiarly  known  to  others,  both  of 
earlier  and  more  recent  times ;  and  that 
thus  the  new  facts  which  they  claim  to 
have  discovered,  like  the  new  methods 
which  they  pretend  to  have  invented,  were 
known  and  employed  long  befoie  they 
could  have  lived  to  apply  the  new  physio¬ 
logical  principles  to  investigate  the  struc* 
ture  of  the  brain. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  whilst 
the  hypothesis  of  these  anatomists  is  said 
to  have  afforded  such  powerful  aid  in  the 
alleged  discovery  of  the  universal  fibrous¬ 
ness  of  the  white  substance  of  the  brain, 
it  should  have  failed  altogether  in  dis¬ 
closing  another  point  of  structure  in  this 
organ,  not  less  visible  in  itself,  nor  less 
easily  rendered  obvious — namely,  that  of 
the  fibrous  structure  of  the  grey  matter  of 
the  brain;  which  matter  both  Scemmerring 
and  Reil  represent  as  exhibiting  a  fibrous 
appearance  when  lacerated,  either  in  its 
recent  state,  or  after  induration  in  alcohol. 
So  far,  therefore,  the  evidence  of  fibrous- 
ness  in  one  case  is  precisely  the  same  as  in 
the  other  :  and  if  a  fibrous  appearance  be 
deemed  sufficient  proof  of  the  fibrous 
structure  of  the  white  matter,  it  cannot 
be  deemed  insufficient  to  establish  that  of 
the  grey  matter  also. 

C To  be  continued.) 

Observations  on  Phrenology  as  affording  a 
systematic  View  of  Human  Nature. 

(Continued  from  page  149.) 

44  It  is  remarked,”  says  Fod6re,  in 
his  traite  du  Goitre  et  du  Cretinisme, 
p.  133 , 44  that  by  an  inexplicable 
singularity,  some  of  these  individuals 
(cretins)  endowed  with  so  weak  minds 
are  born  with  a  particular  talent  for 
copying  paintings,  for  rhyming,  or 
for  music.  1  have  known  several 
who  taught  themselves  to  play  pass- 
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ably  on  the  organ  and  clavecin; 
others  who  understood,  without  ever 
having  had  a  master,  the  repairing  of 
watches,  and  the  construction  of  some 
pieces  of  mechanism,”  He  adds  that 
these  powers  could  not  be  attributed 
to  the  intellect,  <e  for  these  indivi¬ 
duals  not  only  could  not  read  the 
books  which  treated  of  the  principles 
of  mechanism,  mais  ils  etaient  de¬ 
routes  lorsqu'un  en  parlait,  et  ne  se 
perfectionnaient  jamais.” 

Pinel  speaks  of  a  female  idiot  who 
had  the  most  astonishing  propensity 
to  imitate  whatever  she  heard  or  saw 
done.  She  repeated  whole  sentences, 
but  without  attaching  any  idea  to 
them.  He  distinctly  admits  the  fact 
that  individuals  exist  who  from  birth 
possess  a  limited  capacity  for  receiv¬ 
ing  certain  kinds  of  ideas,  and  an 
utter  incapacity  for  all  other  kinds  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  who  possess  one 
or  more  faculties  of  the  mind  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  appear  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  all  the  others.  Every  writer 
on  insanity,  as  Rush,  Haslam,  Esqui- 
rol,  admits  the  partial  developement 
of  certain  powers  of  the  mind  in 
idiots,  and  Rush  in  particular  not 
only  alludes  to  the  powers  of  intellect, 
but  also  to  the  partial  possession  of 
the  moral  faculties.  Some  idiots,  he 
observes,  are  as  remarkable  for  cor¬ 
rect  moral  feelings,  as  some  great 
geniuses  are  for  the  reverse.  One 
never  utters  an  intelligible  sentence, 
because  he  does  not  comprehend  it, 
although  he  can  repeat  the  words  au¬ 
tomatically,  like  a  magpie  or  parrot, 
while  another  not  only  understands 
the  words  of  his  mother  tongue,  but 
even  delights  in  speaking.  One  is 
all  good  nature  and  complaisance, 
another  quarrelsome  and  mischievous. 
One  is  pious,  and  another  obscene. 
Dr.  Rush  mentions  one  who  was  re¬ 
markable  for  his  religious  feelings, and 
we  have  frequently  seen  an  idiot  who 
could  never  connect  two  sentences, 
except  when  engaged  in  devotion,  to 
which  he  had  a  natural  tendency. 
He  was  able  to  repeat  a  prayer  ver¬ 


batim,  after  hearing  it  two  or  three 
times.  Fodere  calls  these  “  inexpli¬ 
cable  singularities.”  No  one  will 
suspect  him  of  favouring  phrenology 
by  reporting  cases  which  have  no  ex¬ 
istence,  and  as  they  exist,  we  really 
agree  with  him  in  saying  that  they 
are  truly  inexplicable  on  the  general 
supposition  of  the  mind  manifesting 
all  its  powers  by  the  medium  of  a 
single  organ.  The  phrenologist,  on 
the  other  hand,  says  that  to  him  they 
offer  no  such  difficulty,  for  supposing 
it  proved  that  each  faculty  manifests 
itself  by  the  medium  of  a  separate 
organ,  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  that 
one  of  these  organs  may  be  defective 
from  birth,  with  or  without  a  corres¬ 
ponding  deficiency  in  all  the  others, 
and  of  course  with  a  deficiency  in  the 
faculty  connected  with  that  organ,  as 
it  is  to  conceive  that  the  organ  of 
hearing  may  be  unfit  for  performing 
its  function,  while  those  of  sight, 
taste,  smell,  and  touch,  may  either 
remain  unimpaired,  or  may  be  im¬ 
paired  to  a  less  degree.  In  the  case 
of  the  external  senses,  he  maintains, 
we  never  hesitate  in  assigning  the 
cause  and  seat  of  the  deficiency  to 
the  organ  which  executes  the  function 
of  the  diseased  sense.  We  never  re¬ 
fer  it  to  a  difference  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  immaterial  principle. 
Then  why  should  we  not  also  refer 
defects  in  the  internal  senses  or  fa¬ 
culties  to  an  imperfection  in  the  state 
of  the  organ  of  the  particular  faculty 
in  fault?  It  would  certainly  be  far 
more  philosophical  and  consonant  to 
Nature  to  do  so,  than  to  say  that  God 
had  created  souls  of  idiots  and  souls 
of  men  of  genius. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 


Animal  Physiology. 

The  Physiology  of  the  Mollusca 
was  the  subject  of  Dr.  Roget’s  seventh 
Lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution.  The 
term  Mollusca  has  been  applied  to  all 
those  animals  whose  bodies  are  of  a 
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uniformly  soft  consistence,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  possess  complete 
systems  both  of  circulating  and  of 
respiratory  organs.  Cuvier  is  the  first 
who  proposed  assembling  together, 
under  one  great  class,  the  numerous 
genera  of  animals  to  which  these 
characters  apply.  The  model  upon 
which  they  are  constructed  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  vertebftited, 
annulose,  or  radiated  animals;  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the 
nervoussystemisupon  a  much  simpler 
plan  than  in  the  other  classes. 

The  sensitive  functions  are  much 
less  developed  in  the  Mollusca  than 
in  the  class  of  Insects.  Few,  indeed, 
possess  any  other  sense  than  that 
which  is  common  to  the  whole  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  namely,  that  of 
touch.  In  many  this  sense  is  parti¬ 
cularly  exercised  by  organs  which 
may  be  termed  tentacula,  affixed  to 
different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  generally  on  the  head,  or 
about  the  mouth.  Some  have  minute 
eyes,  and  a  few  have  rudiments  of 
the  organs  of  hearing.  They  are 
supposed  to  possess  the  sense  of 
smell,  but  no  organ  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  appropriated  to  convey  the 
impressions  of  such  a  sense.  Cuvier 
conjectures  that  the  whole  surface  of 
the  skin  is  endowed  with  the  property 
of  being  sensible  to  these  impressions. 
Professor  De  Blainville,  in  his  recent 
work  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  states 
that  the  tentacula  are  the  organs  of 
this  sense. 

Dr.  Roget  proceeded  to  give  a  ge¬ 
neral  account  of  the  functions  of  lo¬ 
comotion,  of  digestion,  circulation, 
and  respiration,  in  this  class  of  ani¬ 
mals.  He  noticed  the  complex  ar¬ 
rangement  of  muscular  fibres  in  the 
moving  parts,  by  which  the  same 
organ  was  adapted  to  the  execution 
of  various  actions  of  retraction,  elon¬ 
gation,  or  different,  inflexions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  object  to  be  answered. 
The  structure  of  the  cloak,  or  mantle, 
as  it  has  been  termed,  which  envelopes 
all  the  viscera,  or  soft  organs  con¬ 


cerned  in  the  vital  functions,  and 
which  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  molluscous  organization,  was  de¬ 
scribed;  together  with  the  calcareous 
covering,  or  shell,  which  is  formed 
by  the  vessels  of  the  mantle.  In  most 
cases  the  shell  is  external,  being  de¬ 
posited  by  the  external  surface  of  the 
mantle.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
internal,  being  formed  in  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  mantle  itself,  to  which, 
therefore,  it  adheres  in  all  its  surfaces. 
Those  species  which  have  an  external 
shell,  are  called  testaceous  mollusca ; 
those  which  either  have  no  shell,  or 
in  whom  the  shell  is  internal,  are  de¬ 
nominated  naked  mollusca.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  circumstances  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Roget,  that  the  pos¬ 
session  or  absence  of  a  shell  has  no 
very  marked  influence  on  the  essential 
parts  of  the  structure  or  the  physio¬ 
logy  of  the  animal  itself,  and  ought 
not  therefore  to  be  assumed  as  the 
basis  of  a  scientific  classification  of 
this  department  of  Zoology.  After 
stating  the  Linnaean  method  of  ar¬ 
rangement,  he  proceeded  to  explain 
the  new  system  founded  on  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Cuvier  and  Lamack,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
this  class  of  animals.  To  the  three 
principal  orders  of  Cephalopoda,  Gas¬ 
teropoda,  and  Acephala,  Cuvier  has 
since  added  the  lesser  orders  of  Pte- 
ropoda,  Brachiopoda,  and  Cirrhopoda. 

A  review  was  then  taken  of  these 
several  orders,  beginning  with  the 
Cirrhopoda,  which  stand  lowest  in 
the  scale,  and  finishing  with  the  Ce¬ 
phalopoda,  which  occupy  the  highest 
station.  The  Balanus,  or  Barnacle, 
and  the  Lepas  Anatifera,  or  Acorn- 
shell,  which  belong  to  the  Cirrhopoda, 
were  shown  to  have  a  great  analogy 
with  the  Crustacea.  It  has  often, 
indeed,  been  doubted  whether  they 
did  not  more  properly  belong  to  this 
latter  division  of  animals,  rather  than 
to  the  Mollusca.  As  their  structure 
is  thus  found  to  unite  many  ot  the 
essential  characters  of  both  these 
classes,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
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forming-  a  remarkable  link  of  con¬ 
nexion  between  these  two  classes  in 
the  natural  series  of  animals. 

In  the  Brachiopoda,  an  order  which 
includes  only  three  genera,  namely, 
the  Terebratula,  Lingula,  and  Obri- 
cula,  we  may  trace  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  general  type  of  the  Mollusca. 
Instead  of  the  articulated  tentacula 
of  the  Cirrhopoda,  we  find,  in  these 
animals,  two  fleshly  and  ciliated  arms, 
which  are  moveable  and  retractile, 
and  arise  on  each  side  of  the  mouth. 
The  Mollusca  comprehended  under 
the  order  of  Acephala,  of  which  the 
Oyster  may  be  taken  as  an  example, 
have  no  visible  head,  or  any  of  those 
organs  of  sense,  which  are  usually 
situated  in  the  head,  as  those  of  sight 
and  hearing.  The  mouth  is  concealed 
within  the  fold  of  the  mantle,  the 
two  portions  of  which  are  doubled 
together,  forming  usually  the  imme¬ 
diate  lining  of  the  shell,  which  is  of 
the  bivalve  kind.  The  stomach  is 
completely  surrounded  by  the  liver. 
The  circulation  is  aortic,  and  the 
gills  are  composed  of  broad  laminae, 
forming  fringes,  arranged  in  rows. 
The  brain  is  situated  between  the 
gills  and  the  stomach.  The  most 
singular  part  of  their  structure  is, 
that  the  intestine,  in  almost  every 
instance,  actually  traverses  through 
the  cavity  of  the  heart.  The  obvious 
intention  of  this  passage  is  to  afford 
an  opportunity  to  the  chyle,  prepared 
in  the  intestine,  to  pass  through  its 
coats,  and  to  be  collected  at  once  in 
the  cavity  of  the  heart,  and  be  im¬ 
mediately  circulated  through  the  ar¬ 
terial  system.  The  necessity  of  ex¬ 
pedients  for  the  transference  of  the 
chyle  from  one  part  of  the  system  to 
the  other,  is  thus  avoided,  and  the 
function  of  lacteal  absorption  is  thus 
economised. 

Among  the  acephalous  Mollusca 
that  are  unprovided  with  shell,  the 
Ascidia  and  the  Salpa  are  most  re¬ 
markable.  The  bodjr  of  the  Ascidia 
is  contained  in  a  large  globular  bag, 
of  a  cartilaginous  substance,  formed 
by  the  mantle,  and  having  only  two 


external  apertures.  One  of  these, 
although  it  admits  the  food,  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  the  mouth,  for  it 
opens  into  a  cavity  containing  the 
gills  only,  and  therefore  appropriated 
solely  to  respiration. 

( Concluded,  in  our  next.) 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Wednesday,  April  9. — Operation  for 
lithotomy,  by  Mr.  Andrews,  upon  a  small 
subject,  aged  64,  which  was  dextrously 
performed  by  the  operator,  and  as  stoically 
endured  by  the  patient.  Inflammation 
shewed  itself  on  the  evening  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  which  threatened  serious  danger;  but, 
by  using  the  proper  means,  it  was  subdued, 
and  the  case  is  now  going  on  towards  a 
favourable  termination. 

Saturday,  12th. — Sir  William  Blizard 
operated  for  hare  lip,  on  a  lad  about  twelve 
years  of  age:  doing  well. 

Wednesday,  16tli. — Mr.  Headington  ex¬ 
tracted  the  whole  of  the  right  eye,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  large  fungous  exuberance 
issuing  from  the  orbit.  Subject,  a  middle 
aged  woman.  Case  going  on  as  well  as 
can  be  expected. 

st.  Thomas’s. 

April  10, — A  boy  was  taken  into  this 
Hospital,  about  twelve  o’clock,  P.  M. 
under  the  following  circumstances.  It 
was  stated  that  he  had  taken  something 
from  a  lad  in  the  street  out  of  a  bottle 
under  the  name  of  liquorice  water;  about 
five  minutes  afterwards  he  fell  down  in  the 
greatest  agony  from  excruciating  pains  in 
the  stomach  and  abdomen.  He  was  re¬ 
moved  immediately  to  Mr.  Pell’s,  (che¬ 
mist  and  druggist,  High  Street,  Borough,) 
where  a  grain  and  a  half  of  tartarized  anti¬ 
mony  was  prescribed  which  proved  emetic, 
from  whence  he  was  conveyed  to  the  hos¬ 
pital.  Here,  also,  an  emetic,  (sulph.  zinci.) 
was  thrown  in,  which  operated  violently, 
and  something  having  the  appearance  of 
blood  was  brought  up.  Some  red  spots  on 
his  trowsers  having  attracted  notice,  it 
was  conceived  he  had  taken  an  acid.  Lime 
water,  and,  afterwards,  magnesia  were 
given;  his  pulse, at  this  time,  was  scarcely 
perceptible  at  the  wrist,  but  the  carotids 
were  observed  to  beat.  The  question  now 
was  to  determine,  from  the  spots  on  his 
trowsers,  which  were  of  a  blue  colour, 
what  acid  he  had  taken.  Sulphuric  acid, 
in  consequence,  was  applied  to  the  panta¬ 
loons  which  turned  them  the  exact  colour 
with  that  produced  by  the  contents  of  his 
stomach  falling  on  them.,  A  solution  ofoxa- 
lic  acid  was  also  tried,  which  gave  a  yel- 
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lowish  brown.  Nitrons  acid,  a  yellow  brown 
of  a  lighter  hue.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  ap¬ 
plied  to  these  stains  produced  a  slight  ef¬ 
fervescence,  but  those  caused  by  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  a  much  stronger.  From  these 
experiments  it  was  concluded  that  the 
latter  was  the  noxious  substance  the  boy 
had  inadvertently  taken.  An  enema  of 
castor  and  sulpb.  magnes.  in  gruel,  was 
thrown  up — Wednesday.  Boy  much  better 
— pain  in  the  belly  and  tenderness  to  the 
touch  still  continue.  Lime  water  and 
magnes.  exhibited. — Thursday.  Slight  ten¬ 
derness  and  pain,  pulse  full,  with  flushed 
face.  Med.  continued,  with  common  fever 
mixture,  &c.  Recovered. 

Fracture  with  depression.— Henry 
Mahouy,  a  lad  about  12  years  of  age,  was 
taken  into  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  last,  (April  9,)  with  very  extensive 
fracture  of  the  parietal,  temporal  and 
frontal  bones.  The  accident  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  running  away  of  a  horse, 
which  was  killed  by  the  resistance  it  met 
with,  at  the  time  this  melancholy  circum¬ 
stance  took  place.  The  bones  were  consi¬ 
derably  depressed  and  comminuted.  Mr, 
Travers  raised  a  portion  of  the  depressed 
bone,  but  without  producing  any  sensible 
effect  upon  the  patient,  who  remained  co- 
matoze  until  Sunday  evening,  when  death 
closed  the  scene.  When  the  accident  was 
first  examined,  small  portions  of  the  brain 
were  observed  oozing  through  some  of  the 
lacerated  integuments,  which  gave  a  puffy 
sensation  to  the  touch:  right  side  of  the 
patient  became  paralysed— the  left  arm 
agitated  considerably  on  being  touched — 
the  pulse  continued  rather  full — pupils 
dilated.  Mr.  T.  ordered  venesection  to  the 
amount  of  eight  ounces. 

Amputation  below  the  knee.  —  In 
our  last  Number,  we  reported  the  case  of 
a  Swede,  the  subject  of  amputation,  in 
consequence  of  being  frost-bitten;  since 
which  he  has  had  the  other  leg  removed 
from  the  same  cause.  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  also 
the  operator  in  this  case. 

Aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery. 
— About  three  months  ago,  the  patient  was 
admitted  into  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  with 
aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery,  which  had 
come  on  spontaneously.  Mr.  Travers  per¬ 
formed  the  operation,  and  after  a  short 
time,  the  man  was  dismissed,  well.  About 
a  fortnight  ago,  he  was  re-admitted  with 
a  similar  aneurism  on  the  opposite  extre¬ 
mity  to  that  already  operated  on.  He 
submitted  to  the  same  operation  again 
under  Mr.  Travers,  on  Friday  last,  (April 
1 1th,)  aud  is  now  doing  well. 


guy’s. 

Monday,  April  14. — Mr.  Key  trephined 
for  compression— patieut  since  dead. 


Case  of  Paracentesis  Cerebri,  communicated 

by  Mr.  George  Sewell,  a  Pupil  at  St. 

Bartholomew' s  Hospital. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1822,  I  was 
requested  by  a  medical  friend  (now  in 
the  West  Indies)  to  accompany  him 
to  see  a  case  of  chronic  hydrocepha¬ 
lus,  in  which  he  proposed  to  perform 
the  operation  of  para  entesis  cerebri. 
The  patient,  Thomas  Cary,  of  Bel¬ 
ton  Street,  Long  Acre,  was  a  boy  two 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  afflicted 
with  this  disease  fifteen  months  ;  the 
head  had  rapidly  increased  in  size 
from  its  commencement,  and  it  now 
measured  fifteen  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference. 

All  the  circumstances  being  consi¬ 
dered,  and  the  consent  of  the  parents 
obtained,  we  agreed  to  perform  the 
operation,  which  was  done  in  the 
following  manner : — A  puncture  was 
made  through  the  anterior  fontanelle 
with  a  small  hydrocele  trocar,  from 
which  the  water  freely  flowed,  until 
about  four  ounces  were  discharged, 
as  near  as  wTe  could  guess  :  the  canula 
was  then  withdrawn,  and  a  compress 
placed  upon  the  aperture,  confined 
by  a  proper  bandage ;  the  patient 
was  then  put  to  bed,  and  appeared 
very  comfortable. 

1  kept  a  firm  but  gentle  pressure 
upon  the  parietal  bones  with  my 
hands,  and  felt  them  gradually  re¬ 
ceding  as  the  water  flowred  :  the  pa¬ 
tient  shewed  no  symptoms  of  unea¬ 
siness  during  the  operation. 

We  called  again  in  the  evening, 
and  found  our  patient  in  a  comforta¬ 
ble  slumber  :  there  had  been  an  eva¬ 
cuation  from  the  bowels  since  the 
morning,  and  the  child  had  eaten 
some  bread  and  milk.  The  pulse 
was  quiet,  and  had  rather  decreased 
in  frequency  since  the  operation. 

11th.  Were  informed  by  the  mo¬ 
ther  that  the  child  had  not  had  con¬ 
vulsions  during  the  night,  which  had 
not  been  the  case  for  several  weeks 
previous.  Bowels  had  not  acted 
since  yesterday;  ordered  a  pow7der  of 
calomel  2  gr.  rhubarb  3.  In  other 
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respects  there  was  no  alteration  in 
our  patient. 

3  o’clock,  P.  M. — The  powder  has 
operated  once — no  febrile  symptoms 
— had  slept  two  hours  since  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  child  appeared  to  take 
some  notice  of  surrounding  objects, 
and  particularly  of  its  mother,  who 
expressed  her  convictiou  of  the  bene¬ 
fit  derived  from  the  operation.  Should 
the  symptoms  remain  favourable,  we 
expressed  our  intention  of  making 
another  puncture  on  the  morrow. 

12th. — Had  passed  a  comfortable 
night  with  free  perspiration — bowels 
regular,  and  no  alteration  in  the 
pulse.  Four  ounces  more  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  evacuated  in  the  same  manner  as 
before  :  when  tire  canula  was  with¬ 
drawn  the  tube  contained  a  small 
portion  of  the  cerebral  substance. 
We  did  not  observe  the  slightest  con¬ 
vulsion  when  the  trocar  was  intro¬ 
duced.  Having  replaced  the  ban¬ 
dages,  and  ordered  one  of  the  powders 
to  be  given,  we  departed. 

3  o’clock,  P.M.  —  Powder  had  ope¬ 
rated  once — had  slept  about  an  hour 
since  .the  morning — no  alteration  in 
the  pulse — appetite  good — symptoms 
as  favourable  as  on  the  preceding 
day. 

13th. — Were  much  surprized  to 
find  our  patient  this  morning  fast 
sinking  ;  pulse  scarcely  to  be  felt — 
breathing  stertorous,  and  a  glassy 
appearance  of  the  eyes,  indicating 
the  near  approach  of  death,  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
the  bandages  had  been  removed  in 
tile  night  by  the  mother,  as  the  child 
had  been  restless  and  uneasy,  causing 
a  copious  discharge  of  water,  and  all 
the  fatal  symptoms  which  immedi¬ 
ately  followed,  destroying  at  once  our 
own  hopes  and  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Analysis  of  an  Experimental  Enquiry  on 
Poisoning  by  Oxalic  Acid. — By  Robert 
Chfustison,  M.D.  Professor  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence ,  Sfc.  fyc.  and  Charles  W. 
Coindet,  M.  D.  Geneva,  Member  of  the 
Med.  Chir.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  fyc.  fyc. — 
(From  the  Edin,  Med ,  and  Sur .  Journal.) 


This  excellent  paper  in  which  the 
above  experimental  enquiry  is  ably 
detailed,  was  read  before  the  Me- 
dico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Jan.  8,  and  Feb.  5,  1823. 

After  some  preliminary  observa¬ 
tions,  enumerating  the  different  ways 
by  which  poisons  have  been  supposed 
to  act,  the  first  step  proceeds  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whetherthe  substance  in  question 
really  belongs  to  the  class  of  corro¬ 
sive  poisons ;  a  circumstance  that 
may  be  determined,  by  considering, 
whether,  like  them,  it  acts  univer¬ 
sally  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  quan¬ 
tity  and  state  of  concentration.  From 
the  examination  of  the  stomach,  &c. 
of  a  dog,  four  minutes  after  death, 
into  whose  oesophagus  half  an  ounce 
of  oxalic  acid,  dissolved  in  twice  its 
quantity  of  water,  had  been  injected, 
it  appears,  that  oxalic  acid,  when 
given  in  large  quantities,  and  in  the 
greatest  state  of  concentration  that 
may  be  conveniently  managed,  pro¬ 
duces  considerable  extravasation  with¬ 
in  the  mucous  coat,  and  into  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  organ,  frequently  an  abra¬ 
sion  of  its  epidermis,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  a  peculiar  softening  of 
its  corion. 

From  other  experiments  made  to 
ascertain  the  changes  upon  the  dead 
stomach,  in  order  to  point  out  the 
mistakes  that  have  arisen  from  con¬ 
founding  the  two  actions  with  one 
another,  the  epidermis  separated 
into  a  single  flake,  became  thickened 
and  brittle,  of  a  greyish  colour,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  similar  to  what  was 
produced  in  the  living  stomach.  The 
corion  was  translucent,  its  surface 
very  pulpy,  and  the  serous  membrane 
grey  and  crisped.  When  the  immer¬ 
sion  (a  portion  of  the  healthy  stomach 
of  a  dog  held,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  a  saturated  solution  at  130°,  the 
same  as  in  Exp.  1.)  was  prolonged 
five  minutes,  the  whole  corion  be¬ 
came  gelatinous. 

The  effect  of  a  saturated  solution 
at  50°  was  also  tried.  From  the  whole 
of  these  experiments  it  appears  that 
oxalic  acid,  when  concentrated  coa- 
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gulates  albumen,  but  lias  no  effect 
upon  it  in  other  circumstances.  It 
gives  to  pure  fibrin  a  degree  of  elas¬ 
ticity  and  translucency  greater  than 
it  naturally  possesses,  but  without 
dissolving  it,  and  it  bleaches  common 
muscle,  and  preserves  it  from  putre¬ 
faction,  without  sensibly  altering  its 
condition ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
dissolves  gelatin  and  even  very  ra¬ 
pidly. 

When  25°  grains  of  isinglass  were 
placed  in  half  an  ounce  of  a  tempe¬ 
rate  solution  containing  30  grains  of 
acid,  it  began  to  soften  and  swell  in 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  in  12  or 
16  hours  was  reduced  to  an  uniform 
jelly  like  mass.  Pure  water,  at  the 
same  temperature,  produced,  in  30 
hours,  no  other  effect  than  slight 
softening'  and  flexibility. 

From  the  preceding  observations 
the  following  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  : — 

1.  Concentrated  oxalic  acid  renders 
the  mucous  epidermis  brittle  and  less 
adherent.  It  dissolves  the  other  coats  ; 
but,  during  life,  this  action  never 
extends  beyond  the  surface  of  the 
corion;  and  seldom  so  far:  hence  its 
action  on  the  living  system  is  more 
like  that  of  the  pure  irritants,  pro¬ 
ducing  extravasation  of  blood  within 
the  tissues,  and  into  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach,  and  little  chemical  decom¬ 
position. 

2.  Rut  its  action  on  the  dead  sto¬ 
mach  is  so  rapid,  that,  if  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  body  be  delayed  a  few 
minutes,  the  whole  corion,  and  even 
the  other  coats,  will  be  found  dis¬ 
solved  ;  and  the  diluted  acid  will  also 
have  the  same  effect,  though  more 
slowly.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  explain 
why  Mr.  Thomson,  in  his  experi¬ 
ments,  found  so  much  apparent  cor¬ 
rosion.  In  fact  he  always  allowed 
an  interval  to  elapse  sufficient  for  the 
acid  to  act  extensively  on  the  dead 
tissues. 

3.  The  chemical  action  of  the  ox¬ 
alic  acid  is  not  owing,  as  Mr.  Thom¬ 


son  conjectures,  to  mutual  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  acid  and  stomach  :  it  is 
one  of  pure  solution,  in  which  the 
acid  and  the  animal  principles  of  the 
tissues  remain  unaltered. 

Having  ascertained  in  this  manner 
the  precise  mode  in  which  oxalic  acid 
acts  when  highly  concentrated;  the 
next  object  was  to  discover,  whether, 
like  the  irritant  poisons  in  general, 
its  deleterious  properties  were  im¬ 
paired  or  destroyed  by  dilution.  For 
this  purpose  33  grs.  of  the  concrete 
acid  were  given  to  a  dog  weighing 
between  eight  and  ten  pounds,  dis¬ 
solved  in  six  ounces,  or  87  parts,  of 
tepid  water.  In  two  minutes,  the 
animal  made  violent  efforts  to  vomit; 
in  eight  and  a  half,  he  was  seized 
with  certain  remarkable  symptoms 
(to  be  noticed  as  we  proceed)  very 
different  from  those  witnessed  in  the 
former  experiments,  which  have  been 
universally  produced  by  oxalic  acid 
when  much  diluted.  In  half  an  hour 
from  the  beginningof  the  experiment 
the  dog  expired. 

We  were  forcibly  struck  with 
the  violent  action  of  so  small  a  dose 
in  so  diluted  a  state,  and  still  more 
when  we  found,  on  examining  the 
body,  that,  excepting  a  slight  cin- 
critious  tint  of  the  mucous  epi¬ 
dermis,  no  unnatural  appearance 
whatever  could  be  detected  in  the 
stomach. 

It  follows,  that  the  action  of  the 
poison  in  its  diluted  state  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  concentrated 
acid.  But  to  place  the  distinction  in 
a  clearer  point  of  view,  we  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  the  concentrated 
acid  in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish 
an  exact  point  of  comparison  with 
the  experiment  just  related.  The 
same  quantity,  dissolved  in  two  parts 
of  tepid  water,  was  therefore  given 
to  a  dog  of  the  same  weight,  and 
about  the  same  age.  In  seven  mi¬ 
nutes  he  strove  to  vomit,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so  at  distant  intervals 
for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  At  that 
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time,  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  this 
kind  of  poisoning  began,  and  he  died 
about  the  end  of  the  sixth  hour.  The 
appearance  of  the  stomach  was,  in  a 
few  places,  such  as  we  have  shewn 
to  be  produced  by  the  concentrated 
acid. 

These  experiments  were  variously 
repeated,  and  with  analogous  results 
— from  which  it  appears,  that  a  small 
quantity  of  acid  kills  an  animal  ten 
or  twelve  times  sooner  when  much 
diluted  than  when  highly  concen¬ 
trated;  and  that  the  diluted  acid  must 
act  in  some  other  way  than  as  a  sim¬ 
ple  irritant. 

(To  be  continued- ) 

Case  of  Strangulated  Herina ,  followed  by 
Dysentery ,  fyc. 

(Concluded  from  page  153.) 

8th. — He  had  slept  comfortably. 
Pulse  92.  Sickness  nearly  gone. 
Tongue  moist.  The  tension  of  the 
abdomen  had  disappeared.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  feeling  muclji  easier 
and  better,  but  extremely  weak.  He 
had  passed  three  very  hard,  black, 
offensive  motions.  The  third  costive 
motion  was  soon  followed  by  a  violent 
diarrhoea,  after  which  the  powders 
were  omitted.  This  evening ,  the 
pulse  was  88,  very  low,  and  inter¬ 
mitting.  He  was  ordered  to  take  a 
wineglassful  of  porter  frequently,  and 
the  following  draught : — R  Ammon. 
Carb,,  9ss.  Tinct.  Opii,  gt1:.  xx. 
Aquae  Puree,  f.  Jiss.  haustus, 

5ta  quaque  bora  sumendus. 

9th. — He  had  slept  well.  Pulse  84, 
fuller,  but  intermitting.  No  pain  of 
the  bowels,  nor  sickness.  Increased 
thirst.  Tongue  dry  and  furred.  He 
complained  of  pain  in  the  chest,  with 
oppression.  Had  taken  beef  tea.  He 
had  no  motion  since  taking  the  first 
draught.  Heat  of  skin,  which  was 
before  lower,  was  now  rather  higher 
than  natural.  He  was  ordered  to  re¬ 
sume  the  aperient  medicine,  in  small 
doses,  and  to  take  double  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  porter  before  allowed. — Evening . 
The  pulse  was  98,  and  very  small. 


He  had  some  sleep  in  the  afternoon; 
and  passed  two  evacuations.  Heat  of 
the  skin  was  again  lower  than  natu¬ 
ral,  particularly  in  the  extremities. 
Medicines  and  diet  were  continued  as 
before. 

10th.  —  Pulse  100.  Thirst  very 
great.  Tongue  dry.  He  was  quite 
free  from  pain  in  the  abdomen,  but 
complained  of  a  soreness  in  the  left 
side,  in  the  situation  of  the  false  ribs, 
which  had  increased  through  the  day. 
He  had  slept  well  in  the  night,  per¬ 
spired  freely,  but  always  awoke  in  a 
state  of  great  alarm.  Heat  of  skin 
natural.  Appetite  good.  As  he  had 
not  had  a  motion  since  yesterday,  I 
ordered  an  increased  dose  of  the  ape¬ 
rient  medicine.  His  voice  had  been, 
for  three  or  four  days,  sometimes 
shrill,  at  others  a  mere  whisper.  The 
stimulant  medicine  was  continued. 

11th. —He  had  slept  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  Pulse  88,  fuller, 
and  quite  regular.  Appetite  good. 
Had  had  three  copious  motions. 
Thirst  much  abated.  Heat  of  skin 
natural.  He  said  he  ‘e  felt  himself 
quite  a  man  this  morning,”  He 
complained  of  sores  on  his  shoulders, 
from  pressure.  In  the  course  of  this 
day  he  had  several  evacuations.  The 
stimulant  medicine  was  continued; 
but  the  aperient  was  omitted. 

12th. — Pulse  94.  Diarrhoea  has 
continued.  He,  this  morning,  com¬ 
plained  of  pain  in  his  eyes,  and,  on 
inspecting  them,  I  found  that  he  had 
opthalmitis,  which  had  existed  some 
days;  for  pustules  had  formed  on  each 
cornea,  for  which  I  prescribed  a  lotion, 
consisting  of  the  solution  of  six  grains 
of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  six  ounces 
of  rose  water. 

13th. — He  had  little  or  no  sleep 
last  night.  Pulse  96,  and  extremely 
low.  Eyes  worse.  Diarrhoea  worse, 
and  attended  with  tenesmus,  and 
other  characteristic  symptoms  of  dy¬ 
sentery — the  motions  were  bloody, 
and  contained  scybalae.  At  three 
o’clock  Mr.  Key  saw  him  with  me. 
He  was  ordered  to  take  small  quan- 
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titles  of  wine,  instead  of  the  porter. 
The  stimulant  medicine  was  discon¬ 
tinued: — R  Pulv.  Cretae  Comp.  9j. 
2da  quaque  hora. 

14th.— The  dysentery  had  harrassed 
him  through  the  night.  Pulse  84, 
and  scarcely  perceptible.  His  motions 
contained  small  pieces  of  something 
resembling  portions  of  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  His  eyes  were  better.  The 
ulcerated  parts  on  his  shoulders  dis¬ 
charged  a  great  deal.  Deeming  this 
a  critical  moment,  I  proposed  to  Mr, 
Key,  who  concurred  with  me  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  case  nearly  hopeless, 
that  our  patient  should  take  small 
doses  of  the  ol.  terebinthinae ;  and 
immediately  I  prescribed  the  follow¬ 
ing — R  Olei  Terebinthinis,  f.  gj. 
Syrupi  Croci,  jss.  Tincturae  Opii, 
3ij.  Mucilaginis  Acaciae,  gv.  01. 
Menth.  Pip.,  gu.  ij.  M.  Sumat  cochl. 
parv.  j. ;  omni  dimid.  hora. 

At  eleven  o’clock  this  evening  I 
found  him  much  better  ;  the  turpen¬ 
tine  had  a  wonderful  effect.  He  has 
not  had  a  motion  since  the  first  dose. 
Pulse  was  80,  and  fuller.  He  slept 
soundly  in  the  afternoon.  Heat  of 
skin  natural.  Thirst  very  great,  and 
tongue  dry.  The  medicine  was  di¬ 
rected  to  be  taken  less  frequently. 
He  was  allowed  to  take  arrow-root  in 
milk,  and  to  continue  the  wine  in 
very  small  quantities. 

15th. — Pulse  90.  Thirst  less;  ap¬ 
petite  good;  heat  natural;  has  had 
four  motions  in  the  night,  but  none 
through  the  day.  Tenesmus  much 
abated.  Eyes  more  inflamed;  and 
the  face  was  this  morning  completely 
covered  with  a  papular  eruption.  The 
medicine  was  directed  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  but  to  be  again  resumed  if 
the  dysenteric  symptoms  returned. 

16th. — He  slept  well  last  night. 
Pulse  88.  Eyes  better.  The  sores 
on  the  shoulders  were  healing;  but 
the  appetite  was  not  so  good,  and  his 
spirits  were  more  depressed.  This 
morning  he  had  not  had  a  motion, 
but  had  frequently  felt  a  tenesmus, 
for  which  I  ordered  him  to  take  gu. 


opii,  gr,  j.  3tia  quaque  hora.  Since 
which,  he  has  had  one  motion,  at¬ 
tended  with  very  little  tenesmus. 
Continue  the  medicine. 

17th. — Pulse  90.  Slept  w’ell.  Ap¬ 
petite  better  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 
He  said  he  felt  “  a  very  great  deal 
better.”  He  had  three  motions  in 
the  early  part  of  the  night,  attended 
with  very  slight  tenesmus. 

18th. — Pulse  84,  He  felt  much 
better,  in  every  respect,  except  a 
little  tenesmus  once  or  twice,  which 
was  removed  by  taking  an  opium  pill. 

19th. — He  has  not  slept  so  well 
again.  Appetite  worse.  He  has  had 
three  motions,  and  the  tenesmus  has 
returned.  Ordered  to  take  the  pills 
more  frequently. 

20th. — The  pills  relieved  the  te¬ 
nesmus.  He  felt  drowsy:  his  spirits 
were  low;  but  his  other  symptoms 
were  as  before.  The  pills  were  dis¬ 
continued  :—  RTinct.  Colomb.,  f.  'gss. 
Infus.  Sennae,  fj.  Infus.  Gentianae 
Comp.,  ^ivss.  M.  ft.  mist,  cujus  ca¬ 
piat  cyathus,  4ta  quaque  horfi. 

February  9th. — From  the  20t.h  of 
last  month  he  gradually  improved, 
with  occasional  slight  relapses,  and 
he  is  now  in  a  perfect  state  of  health; 
except  that  his  lower  extremities  are 
weak ;  for  which  I  prescribed  the 
following  liniment: — R  Lin.  Tere¬ 
binth.,  gj.  Liq.  Ammon.  Carb.  01. 
Olivar.  a. a.,  ^ss.  M.  ft.  linit.  bis 
terve  die,  ad  sacrum  applicand. 

High  Street ,  Borough. 


MELANGE. 


Magendie  cn  the  action  of  pure 
emetin. — The  action  of  the  pure  erne- 
tin  differs  from  that  of  the  coloured 
only  in  being  more  energetic.  Two 
grains  are  quite  sufficient  to  destroy 
a  large  sized  dog.  I  have  seen  vo¬ 
miting  produced  by  1- 1 6th  of  a  grain 
in  a  man  of  eighty-five  years  of  age, 
who,  it  is  true,  vomited  generally 
with  extreme  facility.  I  have  for 
some  time  made  use  of  a  pill  com¬ 
posed  as  follows,  viz.  R  sugar  ^iv. 
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pure  emetin  gr.  viij.  to  be  made  into 
pills  of  nine  grains.  To  produce 
vomiting,  one  grain  of  the  pure  erne- 
tin,  dissolved  in  a  little  acetic  or 
sulphuric  acid,  may  be  administered 
in  water.  The  following  formula  may 
be  employed  R  Infusion  of  Linden 
flowers  3  iij.  pure  emetin,  dissolved 
in  a  sufficiency  of  nitric  acid,  gr.  j. 
syrup  of  marsh  mallows  5j.  A  spoon¬ 
ful  at  a  dose  should  be  given  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  until  vomiting  is 
produced.  A  syrup  may  be  made 
after  the  following  manner  : — R  sim¬ 
ple  syrup  fbj.  pure  emetin,  gr.  iv. 

MM.  Lecanu  and  Serbat  on 
succinic  acid  in  the  turpentines 
In  extracting  by  heat  the  essential 
oil  of  turpentine  from  resin,  obtained 
from  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau,  these 
gentlemen  remarked  the  formation  of 
acicular  chrystals,  which  they  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  succinic  acid.  MM.  Henri, 
Montillard  and  Parra  have  repeated 
their  experiments  uniformly  with  the 
same  results. — ( Annales  de  Chimie.) 

Castor  Oil. — The  processes  gene¬ 
rally  employed  for  the  extraction  of 
the  oil  from  the  seeds  of  the  ricinus, 
are  by  boiling  in  water  and  by  ex¬ 
pression.  The  former  is  expensive, 
from  the  quantity  of  fuel  it  requires, 
and  affords  but  a  small  proportion  of 
oil,  which  becomes  in  some  degree 
empyreumatic,  from  the  heat  neces¬ 
sary  to  separate  the  mucilage.  By 
the  second,  a  milder  oil  is  obtained, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  extracted  with 
difficulty,  from  its  viscidity  and  the 
great  quantity  of  mucilage  that  ac¬ 
companies  it.  These  difficulties  are 
overcome  by  the  following  process, 
founded  on  the  property  possessed  by 
alcohol  of  dissolving  the  oil,  and  se¬ 
parating  the  mucilage.  It  consists 
in  mixing  the  seeds,  deprived  of  their 
rind,  and  beat  into  a  paste,  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  alcohol  (four 
ounces  to  the  pound  at  36°,)  of  the 
centigrade  thermometer;  this  mix¬ 
ture  is  subjected  to  the  press ;  the 
liquid  flows  with  great  facility,  and 
is  afterwards  distilled  ;  the  residue 


of  the  distillation  washed  away  with 
many  waters.  The  oil,  separated  by 
the  water,  is  placed  upon  a  gentle 
fire,  to  evaporate  all  the  moisture; 
it  is  then  taken  from  the  fire,  and 
thrown  upon  filters  placed  upon  a 
stove  heated  to  36°  :  it  filters  freely, 
and  the  oil  obtained  is  very  clear  and 
very  mild.  The  products  obtained 
in  this  way  by  M.  Faguor,  are  ten 
ounces  of  oil  from  each  pound  of  the 
peeled  seeds,  and  only  seven  ounces 
with  the  peels  on.  These  products 
greatly  exceed  the  quantity  by  the  old 
methods.  Mr.  Henry  obtained  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  oil,  the  differ¬ 
ence  probably  depending  on  the  su¬ 
perior  force  of  his  press.  Half  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  employed  may  be 
recovered  by  the  distillation. — f  Jour . 
de  Pharmacies  Oct .  1822.  J 

Dr.  Paris  on  tests  for  Arsenic. 
■ — The  high  importance  of  unequivo¬ 
cal  tests  for  substances  employed  with 
bad  intent  in  poisoning,  has  in  our 
courts  been  repeatedly  demonstrated. 
—The  admirable  tests  for  arsenic 
brought  to  such  perfection  by  Mr. 
Hume,  of  Long  Acre,  which  Dr. 
Paris  justly  calls  44  a  triumph  in  the 
art  of  analysis,”  may  be  miscon¬ 
ceived  or  misapplied,  by  inattention 
to,  and  optical  fallacy.  The  ammo- 
niaco-sulphate  of  copper  will  preci¬ 
pitate  arsenic  in  the  form  of  Scheele’s 
green.  In  the  celebrated  case  at  the 
Cornwall  Lent  assizes,  1817,  it  was 
maintained  that  a  decoction  of  onions 
will,  with  this  test,  give  a  similar 
green  precipitate.  It  will  do  so  in  a 
glass,  but  not  on  a  bit  of  writing 
paper  ;  by  transmitted,  but  not  by 
reflected  light.  In  the  case  of  the 
blue  sulphate  of  copper  seen  through 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  onions,  it  will 
appear  green.  In  the  same  way,  the 
yellow  hue  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
seen  through  the  blue  syrup  of  vio¬ 
lets,  appears  green.  Dr,  Portier,  of 
South  Carolina,  has  remarked,  that 
when  carbonate  of  potash  is  added  to 
a  solution  of  copper  in  coffee,  preci¬ 
pitate,  like  Scheele’s  green,  is  pro- 
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duced,  when  no  arsenic  is  present; 
but  this  is  explicable  on  the  same 
optical  deception. — ( Vide  Silliman's 
Journal  Ill.  365.) 

Dr.  ZoLLEKOFFER  071  the  Prus - 
siate  of  Iron. — Theprussiate  of  iron 
possesses  the  following  advantages 
over  the  cinchona  officin.  as  a  remedy 
in  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers  : 
it  is  void  of  taste,  and  may  therefore 
be  more  readily  exhibited,  than  the 
officinal  powder  of  hark,  which  to 
some,  is  extremely  unpleasant :  it 
may  be  given  in  every  stage  of  the 
disease  ;  while  the  administration  of 
bark  is  confined  to  the  apyrexia. 
The  dose  is  much  smaller,  being 
from  four  to  six  grains  twice  or  thrice 
in  twenty-four  hours;  or  at  morning, 
noon,  and  night :  while  bark,  to  be 
effectual,  must  be  given  in  much 
larger  doses.  It  never  disagrees  with 
the  stomach,  or  creates  nausea,  even 
in  the  more  irritable  state,  while  bark 
is  not  unfrequently  rejected.  Jn  its 
effects  as  a  remedy  calculated  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  recurrence  of  future  parox¬ 
ysms  it  is  more  certain,  prompt  and 
effectual,  than  the  justly  celebrated 
cart,  peruvian .  A  patient  thus  will 
recover  from  the  influence  of  inter¬ 
mitting  or  remitting  fevers,  in  the 
generality  of  cases,  in  much  less  time 
than  is  usual  in  those  cases  in  which 
bark  is  employed.  In  making  use 
of  the  prussiate  of  iron  as  a  remedy 
in  disease,  care  must  be  taken  to 
select  that  which  is  of  a  very  dark 
blue,  approaching  to  a  black,  having 
a  shining  coppery  fracture,  and  ad¬ 
hering  firmly  to  the  tongue. — ( Chap¬ 
man's  Journal .) 

Dr.  Pallas  on  the  abuse  of  oil 
in  poisoning  by  cantharides. — As 
oil  is  found  to  dissolve  the  active 
principle  of  cantharides,  Dr.  Pallas 
justly  reprehends  the  usual  directions 
given  for  administering  oil  in  cases 
where  it  has  been  given  in  an  over 
dose.  M.  Orfila  proved  the  truth  of 
this  by  macerating  cantharides  in  cold 
oil.  On  giving  this  to  dogs  they  died 
in  a  few  hours. — f  Jour .  de  Phar.J 


A  curious  case  of  voluntary  fast¬ 
ing. — A  recruit,  to  avoid  serving, 
had  cut  off  the  fore-finger  of  his 
right  hand.  When  in  the  hospital 
for  the  cure  of  the  wound,  from  a 
dread  of  the  punishment  which  await¬ 
ed  him,  he  resolved  to  starve  him¬ 
self,  and  on  the  2d  of  August  began 
obstinately  to  refuse  all  food  and 
drink,  and  persisted  in  this  resolu¬ 
tion  till  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 
During  these  twenty-two  days,  he 
took  neither  food,  drink,  nor  medi¬ 
cine,  and  had  no  evacuation  from  his 
bowels.  He  had  now  become  much 
emaciated,  and  his  belly  a  little  dis¬ 
tended  ;  he  had  a  violent  pain  in  his 
loins  with  great  febrile  heat,  his  thirst 
was  excessive,  and  his  behaviour  had 
become  timid.  Having  been  pro¬ 
mised  his  discharge  without  suffering 
punishment,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  take  some  sustenance,  and  weak 
broth  was  tried,  but  his  stomach 
would  only  bear  lukewarm  drinks. 
Under  careful  treatment  he  continued 
for  a  week  to  recover,  when  on  the 
first  of  September  he  got  a  wild  look 
^nd  again  refused  food.  Till  the  Stli 
he  took  a  little  barley  water  about 
every  three  or  four  days.  From  the 
Sth  to  the  11th  he  took  a  little  bis¬ 
cuit  and  wine  ;  but  from  this  till  the 
9th  of  October,  a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  days,  he  neither  took  food  nor 
drink,  nor  had  any  natural  evacua¬ 
tions.  From  this  to  the  11th  he  again 
took  a  little  nourishment  and  began 
to  recruit ;  when  he  finally  renewed 
his  resolution  to  starve  himself,  and 
persevered  till  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  21st  of  November,  after 
a  total  abstinence  of  forty-two  days. 
— (Huf eland's  Journal.  J 

Forstman  on  the  effects  of  fasting, 
observes,  “  When  the  abstinence  is 
not  voluntary,  the  mental  energy  de¬ 
cays  as  the  body  becomes  emaciated  ; 
but  the  pangs  of  hunger  soon  rouse 
it  to  madness  and  convulsion.  Some 
appear  to  suffer  little  pain,  whilst 
others  are  in  great  torment:  but  in 
general  the  most  distressing  symp- 
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tom  is  an  inexpressible  feeling  of 
anxiety.  It  is  thirst,  however,  for 
the  most  part,  rather  than  hunger, 
which  is  troublesome.  The  length 
of  time  that  a  person  is  capable  of 
existing  under  such  circumstances  is 
various.  Children  die  in  a  few  days ; 
but  adults  have  fasted  for  weeks, 
months,  and  even,  it  is  said,  for 
years.” 

ran—aH«gyT-or»  yrttaanat 

VACCINE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

( Parliamentary  Paper,) 

A  Report  from  the  National  Vaccine 
Establishment  has  been  laid  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  (dated 
26th  March,  1823,)  which  states  that  more 
than  usually  numerous  applications  have 
been  made  to  the  Institution  for  Vaccine 
Lymph  in  the  course  of  last  year,  and 
that  supplies  have  been  sent  abroad  to 
forty  different  persons  in  every  quarter  of 
the  Globe.  The  Number  vaccinated  in 
the  year  1821  : — 

At  Ceylon  is  stated  to  have  been  90,000 
At  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William  20,149 

Presidency  of  Bombay .  22,478 

And  the  number  vaccinated  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Establishment  in  London,  in  the 
last  five  years,  is  stated  to  have  been  as 
follows,  viz. 

In  1818 .  5,490 

1819  .  7,874 

1820  .  6,054 

1821  .  6,627 

1822 .  8,230 

And  by  Stationary  Vaccinators,  in 

last  5  years. .  34,275 

And  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Corresponding  Vacci¬ 
nators,  in  same  period .  327,521 

Anecdotes.  — At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  American  war,  Mr. 
Grenville,  then  in  power,  wishing 
to  know  how  the  Quaker  colonists 
stood  affected,  sent  a  message  to  Dr. 
Fothergill,  intimating  that  he  was 
indisposed,  and  desiring  to  see  him 
in  the  evening.  The  Doctor  came  ; 
and  his  patient  immediately  entering 
on  the  popular  topic  of  American 
affairs,  drew  from  him  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  wanted.  The  conversation 
held  through  a  large  portion  of  the 
evening;  and  it  was  concluded  by 
Mr.  Grenville’s  saying,  he  found  him¬ 
self  so  much  better  for  the  Doctor’s 
visit,  that  he  would  not  trouble  him 


to  prescribe.  In  parting,  Mr.  Gren¬ 
ville  slipt  five  guineas  into  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  hand,  which  Fothergill  survey¬ 
ing,  said,  with  a  dry  arch  tone,  4  At 
this  rate,  friend,  I  will  spare  thee  an 
hour  now  and  then.’ 

Another  of  his  anecdotes  was  this: 
Dr.  Broeklesby,  who  was,  perhaps, 
best  known  as  the  medical  friend  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  was,  as  the  then  Du¬ 
chess  of  Richmond  used  herself  to 
relate,  sent  for  to  see  her  woman, 
who  was  so  ill  as  to  be  confined  to 
her  bed.  In  the  hall  he  was  met  by 
the  Duke’s  valet,  who  was  the  wo¬ 
man’s  husband,  and  who,  either  by 
nature  or  locality,  was  as  warm  a 
politician  as  the  Doctor.  Public 
affairs  being  then  peculiarly  critical, 
they  became  so  interested  in  debate, 
that  the  patient  was  little  thought  of 
as  they  ascended  the  stairs ;  nor  did 
the  conversation  relax  when  they 
reached  the  sick  woman’s  chamber. 
In  short,  they  both  quitted  the  room, 
returned  down  stairs,  and  the  Doctor 
quitted  Richmond  house,  without 
either  of  them  being  aware  that  they 
neither  of  them  had  looked  at  the 
patient,  or  spoken  to  her,  or  of  her. 
— f Miss  Hawkins  .) 

War  Physic. — When  young  men 
(among  the  Indians)  are  going  to  war, 
by  way  of  preparation,  they  are  put 
into  a  sweat  house,  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  remain  there  four  days,  and 
drink  tea  made  of  bitter  roots.  The 
fourth  day  they  come  out,  have  their 
knapsacks  ready,  and  march*  The 
knapsack  is  an  old  blanket,  and  con¬ 
tains  some  parched  corn,  flour,  jerked 
meat,  and  leather  to  patch  their  mo- 
casons.  They  have  in  their  shot-bag 
a  charm,  a  protection  against  all  ills, 
called  the  4  war  physic ,’  or  4  war 
medicine ,’  composed  of  the  bones  of 
a  snake  and  a  wild  cat.  The  tradi¬ 
tionary  account  of  this  physic  is,  that 
in  old  times,  the  wild  cat  or  panther 
devoured  their  people ;  they  set  a  trap 
for  him,  and  caught  him  in  it ;  burned 
him,  and  preserved  his  hones.  The 
snake  was  in  the  water;  the  old 
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people  sang1,  and  he  showed  himself; 
they  sang  again,  and  he  showed  him¬ 
self  a  little  out  of  water;  the  third 
time  he  showed  his  horns,  and  they 
cut  off  one  of  them  ;  he  showed  him¬ 
self  a  fourth  time,  and  they  cut  off 
the  other  horn.  A  piece  of  these 
horns,  and  the  bones  of  the  wild  cat 
and  panther,  is  the  great  war  medi¬ 
cine  ! — ( Dr .  Morse's  Report  on  In¬ 
dian  Affairs ,  Appen.  p.  100.) 


LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 

Linncean  Society. 

March  4.— The  following  papers  were 
read : — 

Description  of  the  Skeleton  Head  of  the 
Long-snouted  Alligator  of  the  Ganges,  or 
Lacerta  Gangetica  of  Linnaeus,  presented 
to  the  Linnaean  Society,  together  with  the 
entire  Skeleton  of  a  young  subject  of  the 
same  species,  by  Major-Gen.  Thomas 
Hardwieke,  F.  R.  S.  &c. 

Description  of  a  Serpent  hitherto  sup¬ 
posed  of  the  genus  Boa ,  and  the  Boa 
Phrygia  of  Shaw;  but  which,  on  a  more 
minute  examination  than  that  able  natu¬ 
ralist  had  the  opportunity  of  making,  is 
found  to  be  a  Coluber;  on  which  account 
it  is  proposed  to  refer  it  to  that  family, 
and  to  designate  it  Coluber  Phrygius. 

Mr.  Sheppard’s  Catalogue  of  Suffolk 
Shells  was  concluded. 

Mr.  Brookes  exhibited  after  the  meet¬ 
ing,  a  fine  living  specimen  of  the  Kinkajoo, 
Viverra  caudivolvula. 

March  18. — Observations  on  the  generic 
character  of  Locusta,  with  the  Description 
of  a  remarkable  Species.  By  the  Rev. 
Lansdown  Guilding,  B.  A.  F.  L.  S.  &c. 
With  figures. 

Description  of  the  Tailed  Bat,  com¬ 
monly  found  in  Calcutta.  By  Maj-Gen; 
Hardwieke. 

Astronomical  Society  of  London. 

March  14. — The  papers  read  at  this 
meeting  were  : — 

1st.  On  the  Determination  of  the  Re¬ 
sultant  of  two  Forces  or  Pressures  applied 
to  a  Point  of  Matter,  by  means  of  a  func¬ 
tional  Equation.  By  Dr.  Meikleham,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow. 

2d.  A  Comparison  of  Observations  made 
at  Dublin  with  those  at  Greenwich  on  the 
Parallax  of  certain  Fixed  Stars.  By  Dr. 
Brinkley,  Prof,  of  Astronomy,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

Many  valuable  presents  of  scientific 
books  were  received,  in  furtherance  of  the 
Library  which  we  announced,  in  our  last 
Number,  that  this  Society  was  about  to 
form. 


London  Institution. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  by  Mr.  Brande 
on  Electricity,  Voltaic  Electricity,  and 
Electro-Magnetism,  and  a  Course  on  Me¬ 
tallurgy  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  have  just 
been  concluded  at  this  Institution.  And 
those  of  Mr.  R.  Phillips  on  Chemistry,  as 
connected  with  the  Arts  and  Manufac¬ 
tures,  and  by  Dr.  Crotch  on  National  and 
Scientific  Music,  are  now  in  the  course  of 
delivery. 

Asiatic  Society  of  London. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  institution  of  a  Society  for  the  En¬ 
couragement  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts,  in  connexion  with  Indiaand  other 
countries  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  be  denominated  the  Asiatic  So¬ 
ciety  of  London.  A  number  of  gentlemen 
have  been  already  enrolled  as  members. 
Among  the  objects  of  the  Society  will  be 
the  promotion  of  researches  into  the  arts, 
literature  aud  history  of  Asia;  as  well  as 
the  diffusion  of  various  branches  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  knowledge  and  art  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  continent.  These  labours, 
there  is  good  ground  to  hope,  may  at  no 
distant  period  be  shared  by  intelligent  na¬ 
tives  of  the  East  incited  to  follow  up  re¬ 
searches  into  their  own  history,  literature, 
and  antiquities,  and  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  improvement  which  has  already  begun 
to  manifest  itself  among  them. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

D.  R.  IV.  W.  and  R.  R.  are  received. 

Sir  Marias  Hydrargyri  is  returnable ;  so 
are  X  and  Philo-philosop • 

The  gentleman  who  complains  against  our 
not  forwarding  him  the  Magazine ,  in 
compliance  with  his  request  to  this  effect , 
is  informed ,  that  by  giving  the  order  to 
his  bookseller ,  or  the  newsmen  in  his  vici¬ 
nity ,  he  will  be  sure  to  have  it  regularly , 
at  a  certain  period  of  the  day  of  publica¬ 
tion,  commensurate  with  the  distance. 

The  Publication  of  the  M  edico-Chirur- 
gical  and  Philosophical  Magazine, 
took  place  last  Saturday,  at  8  o'clock  A.M. 

All  Letters,  §c.  ( postpaid )  addressed  for 
the  Editors,  at  the  Publisher’s,  fyc. 
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Some  Account  of  M.  Bichat’s  Theory  of 

Life. 

(Continued  from  page  162.) 

It  is  not  at  all  pretended  that  the 
idea  of  this  division  was  entirely  ori¬ 
ginal  with  Bichat.  Most  physiolo¬ 
gists  have  had  some  faint  conception 
of  it,  and  others  have  more  distinctly 
recognised  it  under  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  modification  and  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  title.  But  he  has  made  it  pecu¬ 
liarly  his  own  by  the  ingenious  and 
novel  manner  in  which  he  has  stated, 
explained,  and  illustrated  it ;  the  de¬ 
tailed  application,  which  he  has  made 
of  it,  to  the  various  phenomena  of 
the  living  system  ;  and  the  beautiful 
and  almost  poetical  air  which  he  has, 
by  means  of  it,  thrown  around  many 
of  these  phenomena. 

In  the  first  place,  as  he  teaches  us, 
the  two  lives  differ,  in  some  impor¬ 
tant  respects,  as  to  the  organs  by 
which  their  functions  are  performed. 
Those  of  the  animal  life  present  a 
symmetry  of  external  form,  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  irregularity, 
which  is  a  prominent  characteristic 
of  those  of  organic  life*,  In  the  ani¬ 
mal  life,  every  function  is  either  per¬ 
formed  by  a  pair  of  organs,  perfectly 
similar  in  structure  and  size,  situated 
one  upon  each  side  of  the  median 
dividing  line  of  the  body,  or  else  by 
a  single  organ  divided  into  two  simi¬ 
lar  and  perfectly  symmetrical  halves 
by  that  line.  Thus  the  organs  of 
sight  and  hearing,  and  of  locomotion, 
are  double  and  similar;  the  nerves  of 
the  brain  go  off  in  corresponding 
pairs;  the  organs  of  smell  and  taste 
and  the  brain  are  situated  with  a  per¬ 
fect  regard  to  this  law.  The  organs 
of  the  organic  life,  on  the  contrary, 
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present  a  picture  totally  different; 
they  are  irregularly  formed,  and  ir¬ 
regularly  arranged;  the  stomach  is 
disposed  without  any  regard  to  the 
medium  line,  and  one  half  of  it  bears 
no  resemblance  to  the  other :  the 
same  is  true  of  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
and  all  the  organic  viscera.  The 
heart,  it  is  true,  is  a  double  organ  ; 
but  its  parts  are  of  unequal  size  and 
strength  ;  the  rest  of  the  circulating 
system  presents  a  thousand  irregula¬ 
rities  ;  and  the  lungs  are  dissimilar 
in  the  two  sides  of  the  thorax,  in  the 
division  of  their  lobes,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  they  contain. 

This  symmetry  of  the  form  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  corresponding  har¬ 
mony  in  the  functions  of  the  organs 
of  the  animal  life.  The  exactness 
and  perfection  of  vision  depend  upon 
the  similarity  of  the  impressions 
transmitted  by  the  two  eyes  to  the 
brain  ;  if  these  impressions  are  dis¬ 
similar,  vision  will  be  imperfect  in 
proportion ;  hence  we  shut  one  eye 
when  the  power  of  the  other  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  interposition  of  a  lens, 
and  hence  we  squint  when  one  eye  is 
made  weaker  than  the  other.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  senses,  of  the 
muscles  of  locomotion  and  voice,  and 
of  the  brain  itself ;  if  there  is  be¬ 
tween  the  corresponding  organs  on 
the  two  sides,  or  the  corresponding 
halves  of  the  organs,  any  inequality 
or  dissimilarity,  that  is,  if  there  is 
any  defect  of  symmetry,  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  an  imperfection  in  their 
function.  Upon  this  principle  Bichat 
explains  the  difference  between  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals  in  their  natural 
capacity  for  distinguishing  accurately 
the  harmony  of  sounds.  A  good  ear 
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for  music,  as  we  express  ourselves  in 
common  language,  is  only  the  result 
of  the  possession  of  two  symmetri¬ 
cal  organs  of  hearing,  which  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  brain  similar  impressions  ; 
a  bad  ear,  on  the  contrary,  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  inequality  in  the  or¬ 
gans,  which  transmit  two  unequal 
impressions.  Thus,  when  one,  either 
of  our  ears  or  eyes,  is  deprived  of 
its  usual  degree  of  sensibility,  we  can 
hear  or  see  much  better  by  making 
use  of  that  alone,  which  is  uninjured, 
than  by  having  recourse  to  both. 
The  same  remark  is  extended  to  the 
functions  of  smelling,  tasting,  and 
touching,  and  to  the  functions  of  the 
brain  and  muscles.  But  nothing  like 
this  is  true  of  the  organic  life,  to  the 
regularity  of  whose  operations,  har¬ 
mony  and  correspondence  of  action 
is  not  a  necessary  condition. 

The  functions  of  the  organic  life 
are  constantly  going  on  ;  they  admit 
of  no  interruption,  no  repose  ;  what¬ 
ever  cause  suspends,  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  respiration  or  the  circula¬ 
tion,  destroys  life.  They  form  a  ne¬ 
cessary  and  connected  series,  which 
must  be  always  moving  on  in  conti¬ 
nued  progression,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  existence.  But  in  those 
of  the  animal  life  the  case  is  widely 
different.  They  have  intervals  of 
entire  repose.  The  organs  of  this 
life  are  incapable  of  constant  acti¬ 
vity,  they  become  fatigued  by  exer¬ 
cise  and  require  rest.  This  rest,  with 
regard  to  any  particular  organ,  is  the 
sleep  of  that  organ  ;  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  the  previous 
exercise,  and  the  number  of  organs 
fatigued,  the  state  of  repose  will  be 
partial  or  general.  Upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple  Bichat  founds  his  theory  of 
sleep.  General  sleep  is  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  sleep  of  particular 
organs.  Sleep  then  is  not  any  defi¬ 
nite  state,  but  is  a  more  or  less 
complete  rest  of  the  whole  system 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  or¬ 
gans  which  require  repose.  The 
most  perfect  sleep  is  that  where  all 


the  functions  of  animal  life,  the  sen¬ 
sations,  the  perception,  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  the  memory,  the  judgment, 
locomotion,  and  voice  are  suspended; 
and  the  various  forms  of  imperfect 
sleep  exhibited  in  dreaming,  som¬ 
nambulism,  &c.  are  all  produced  by 
the  wakefulness  of  some  particular 
organs. 

The  two  lives  differ  also  in  regard 
to  habit;  the  animal  being  much 
under  its  control,  the  organic  but 
slightly.  In  the  animal  life,  habit 
renders  our  feelings  and  sensations 
less  intense,  whilst  it  elevates  and 
perfects  the  power  of  judging.  The 
eye  is  no  longer  sensible  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  objects  to  which  it  has  be¬ 
come  familiarized,  the  ear  takes  no 
notice  of  sounds  that  are  constantly 
repeated,  the  other  senses  become 
hardened  against  the  operation  of 
agents  which  have  often  excited 
them  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  forming  an  accurate  judg¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  their  qualities 
has  been  growing  more  perfect.— 
Thus,  a  piece  of  music  gives  us  at 
first  a  feeling  of  pleasure  simply, 
and  nothing  more  ;  if  it  be  often 
repeated,  this  pleasure  vanishes,  but 
we  become  capable  of  estimating  the 
merits  of  its  arrangement  and  har¬ 
mony.  In  the  organic  life  it  is  not 
so  ;  respiration,  circulation,  secre¬ 
tion,  &c.  are  totally  without  the  do¬ 
minion  of  habit,  and  although  some 
of  the  functions  of  this  life,  most 
intimately  connected  with  those  of 
the  animal,  are  in  some  measure  un¬ 
der  its  influence,  yet  in  a  general 
way  a  freedom  from  this  influence  is 
a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
organic  life. 

Every  thing  relating  to  the  under¬ 
standing  is  the  attribute  of  animal 
life  ;  whilst  the  passions  on  the  con¬ 
trary  belong  to  the  organic  life,  have 
their  seat  in  its  organs,  influence 
them  when  they  are  excited  into 
action  themselves,  and  are  on  the 
contrary  influenced  by  the  state  of 
the  organs.  The  relation  which  the 
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passions  have,  so  remarkably,  with 
the  animal  life,  is  intermediate,  and 
not  direct;  all  the  primary  pheno¬ 
mena  produced  by  their  excitement 
are  exhibited  in  the  internal  organs ; 
the  heart  is  violently  excited  in  an¬ 
ger,  more  moderately  in  joy  ;  fear, 
sadness,  grief,  produce  an  opposite 
effect.  The  lungs  are  equally  affect¬ 
ed,  the  respiration  is  quickened  or 
impeded,  a  sense  of  oppression  or 
suffocation  is  brought  on,  according 
to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  pas¬ 
sion  excited.  In  various  emotions 
we  experience  peculiar  sensations  in 
the  epigastrium,  a  sharp  pain,  a 
sense  of  fulness  or  of  sinking  ;  in 
other  cases  moral  decided  effects  are 
produced,  a  spasmodic  vomiting,  a 
copious  secretion  from  the  liver  or 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes¬ 
tines,  producing  a  diarrhoea.  All  the 
natural  gestures  by  which  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  express  the  intellectual  and 
moral  affections,  are  so  many  proofs 
of  the  correctness  of  these  views. 
If  we  wish  to  indicate  any  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  intellect,  relating, 
for  instance,  to  memory,  to  percep¬ 
tion,  or  to  judgment,  we  carry  the 
hand  spontaneously  to  the  head ;  but 
if  we  would  express  love,  joy,  sad¬ 
ness,  hatred,  &c.  we  involuntary 
place  it  upon  the  breast,  or  the  sto¬ 
mach.  We  say  a  strong  head,  a  well 
organized  head,  to  express  the  per¬ 
fection  of  understanding ;  a  good 
heart,  or  a  feeling  heart,  to  express 
moral  perfection.  Many  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  disease  indicate  the  same 
relations  between  the  organic  viscera 
and  our  moral  affections.  In  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  some  organs,  the  mind  is 
cheerful  and  happy,  taking  always  a 
favourable  view  of  things,  and  this, 
even  when  the  disease  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  existence ;  and  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  some  other  organs  are 
affected,  it  is  invariably  gloomy  and 
apprehensive,  anticipating  the  most 
fearful  results,  and  even  in  trivial 
complaints  expecting  the  most  fatal 
consequences. 

(To  be  continued .) 


Cases  from  the  Appendix  of  Sir  A .  Cooper's 
Works  on  Dislocation ,  <Sfc.  fyc. 

(Continued  from  page  163.) 

On  Dislocation  of  the  knee-joint . 
— Cases  of  dislocation  of  the  knee- 
joint  are  so  rare,  that  every  case  of 
this  accident  is  worthy  recital;  and  1 
feel  greatly  indebted  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Toogood,  surgeon,  at  Bridge- 
water,  for  the  following  detail  of  one 
which  occurred  under  his  care. 

Francis  Newton,  a  stong  athletic 
man,  thirty  years  old,  fell  from  the 
fore  part  of  a  waggon,  heavily  laden 
with  coals,  and  entangling  his  foot 
in  the  frame  work  of  the  shaft,  was 
dragged  for  a  very  great  distance  be¬ 
fore  he  was  released.  I  saw  him  two 
hours  after  the  accident.  The  left 
knee  was  very  much  swollen,  the  tibia 
fibula  and  patella  were  driven  up  in 
front  of  the  thigh,  and  the  os  femoris 
occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  calf  of 
the  leg;  the  internal  condyle  being 
nearly  through  the  skin;  it  was  a 
complete  dislocation,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  limb  so  dreadful,  that 
I  despaired  of  being  able  to  reduce 
it;  but,  to  my  surprise,  it  was  more 
easily  effected  than  I  imgined.  By 
placing  two  men  to  the  thigh  whilst 
I  extended  the  leg,  the  man  became 
directly  relieved;  the  whole  limb  was 
placed  in  splints,  and  the  strictest 
antiphlogistic  treatment  observed 
with  the  most  perfect  quiet;  the 
symptoms  were  very  mild,  and  by 
carefully  watching  him,  he  suffered 
very  little  inflammation  or  pain.  At 
the  expiration  of  a  month,  I  allowed 
him  to  get  up,  and  on  the  29th  of 
January,  he  came  into  this  town,  a 
distance  of  four  miles,  in  a  cart,  and 
walked  from  an  inn  to  my  house,  with 
his  leg  but  little  swollen  and  having 
some  motion  of  the  joint.  He  even¬ 
tually  recovered  a  very  good  use  of 
his  limb,  and  walks  with  so  little 
inconvenience,  that  he  has  followed 
his  business  of  a  waggoner  ever  since, 
and  this  day,  Nov.  30th,  1822, 1  have 
seen  him  walking  by  the  side  of  his 
team  -with  very  little  lameness. 
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On  Dislocation  of  the  Os  Humeri, 
— Partial  dislocation  of  the  Os  Hu¬ 
meri  forwards. — Mr.  Bachelor,  of 
Southville,  aged  36,  fell  from  a 
chaise  on  the  12th  of  November, 
and  he  supposes  pitched  on  his  shoul¬ 
der.  On  rising  he  could  not  move 
his  right  arm  for  ten  minutes,  when 
some  sudden  spasm  gave  him  the 
power  of  moving  it  underhand.  In¬ 
flammation  succeeded,  the  shoulder 
became  much  swollen,  with  pain 
down  the  arm  to  the  fingers,  and 
particularly  in  the  direction  of  the 
cubital  nerve.  On  looking  at  the 
arm  the  same  evening,  he  found  that 
the  os  humeri  appeared  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced. 

It  is  two  months  since  the  injury, 
and  now  the  hand  is  benumbed; 
there  is  much  pain  at  the  insertion 
of  the  biceps  into  the  fore  arm,  so 
that  he  has  been  often  obliged  to  rise 
twice  during  the  night  to  put  his 
hand  in  warm  water. 

The  appearances  are  a  projection 
of  the  acromion,  and  a  hollow  be¬ 
neath  it ;  the  head  of  the  os  humeri 
rests  against  and  under  the  corocoid 
process,  and  the  scapular  end  of  the 
clavicle  is  opposite  to  the  middle  of 
the  head  of  the  bone.  The  biceps 
muscle  was  relaxed  and  lessened; 
the  corocoid  process  of  the  scapula 
was  with  difficulty  felt  above,  and  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  os 
humeri. 

The  principle  of  treatment  in  these 
cases  is  to  oppose  the  pectoralis  ma¬ 
jor  by  a  clavicle  bandage,  with  a 
broad  strap  over  the  head  of  the  os 
humeri,  and  to  bring  the  elbow  for¬ 
ward  to  keep  the  head  of  the  os  hu¬ 
meri  back. 

Dislocation  of  the  Os  Humeri 
backwards. — A  man  fell  from  the 
roof  of  a  coach  and  struck  the  point 
of  his  left  shoulder  against  a  pro¬ 
jecting  stone.  He  suffered  little  pain 
from  the  accident,  but  finding  him¬ 
self  incapable  of  using  his  arm,  he 
came  immediately  to  the  hospital. 

Upon  examination,  I  found  that 
the  head  of  the  humerus  was  thrown 


upon  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula, 
where  it  presented  a  considerable 
prominence  behind  the  glenoid  ca¬ 
vity,  and  immediately  under  the  spine 
of  the  bone.  The  vacancy  beneath 
the  acromion  was  not  so  remarkable 
as  in  the  axillary  dislocation.  The 
arm  was  closely  applied  to  the  side, 
and  slightly  inverted,  the  elbow  be¬ 
ing  directed  rather  anteriorly.  Free 
motion  was  permitted  forward  and 
backward,  but  the  limb  could  not  be 
raised  or  carried  across  the  breast 
without  great  difficulty. 

Reduction  was  easily  effected  in 
the  following  manner  : — the  scapula 
being  fixed,  extension  was  made,  by 
means  of  a  cloth  twisted  around  the 
elbow,  for  about  three  minutes,  when 
finding  no  disposition  in  the  head  of 
the  bone  to  return  to  the  cavity,  al¬ 
though  it  was  already  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  its  lower  and  back  margin, 
I  made  a  fulcrum  by  my  right  hand 
in  the  axilla,  and  grasping  the  elbow 
in  my  left,  readily  succeeded  in  lift¬ 
ing  it  into  its  socket.— rj.  S.  Perry. 

House  Surgeon's  Apartments,  St. 

Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  Os 
Humeri. — William  Mills,  aged  72, 
fell  down  during  the  severe  frost 
upon  his  shoulder,  three  days  after 
which  he  was  admitted  into  Guy’s 
Hospital.  The  arm  and  shoulder 
were  much  swollen,  there  was  also 
acute  pain  and  discolouration  of  the 
integuments  ;  crepitus  could  not  be 
felt,  and  from  the  degree  of  swelling, 
it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
precise  nature  of  the  accident. — 
Leeches  and  evaporating  lotions  were 
applied.  The  shoulder  was  again 
examined  on  the  second  day,  after 
the  swelling  had  somewhat  subsided, 
and  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
humerus  was  discovered.  The  pain 
and  swelling  again  became  greater, 
and  gradually  increased,  the  integu¬ 
ments  inflamed,  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  erysipelas,  the  skin  became 
discoloured  and  gangrenous.  He  was 
feverish  and  irritable,  then  delirious. 
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and  gradually  sunk  on  the  tenth  day 
from  the  accident. 

Appearances  found  on  dissection. 
— The  integuments  and  cellular  mem¬ 
brane,  on  the  inner  part  of  the  shoul¬ 
der  over  the  clavicle,  were  considera¬ 
bly  thickened,  having  a  sloughy  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  on  cutting  through 
the  deltoid  muscle,  a  large  quantity 
of  bloody  matter  mixed  with  serum 
was  effused.  The  capsular  ligament 
was  extensively  lacerated,  the  hume¬ 
rus  was  fractured  through  the  cervix, 
also  obliquely  through  the  head,  and 
a  small  spicula  of  bone  was  separated 
from  the  cervix. — James  Mash. 

January  1823. 

C To  be  continued.) 


MEMOIR. 

(Continued  from  page  164.) 

Having  thus  established  that  the  fibrous 
structure  of  the  brain,  or  rather  the  ap¬ 
pearance  which  gives  rise  to  that  opinion, 
was  known  to  anatomists  long  before  the 
days  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  Dr.  Gordon 
proceeds  next  to  examine  some  peculiar 
notions  of  these  anatomists  respecting  the 
alleged  origin,  termination,  and  uses  of 
these  fibres  in  composing  the  great  mass  of 
the  brain.  He  remarks,  that  Malpighi 
long  ago  observed,  that,  if  we  proceed  to 
describe  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  brain 
by  commencing  at  the  base,  in  that  part 
called  medulla  oblongata,  the  whole  of  the 
fibres  might  there  be  said  to  originate  and 
ramify  in  all  directions,  till  they  terminate 
at  the  vertex  in  the  cortical  or  grey  mat¬ 
ter.  A  similar  mode  of  description  was 
afterwards  employed  by  Reil,  who  states, 
that,  if  we  set  out  from  the  vnedulla  oblon¬ 
gata :,  all  the  fibres  might  be  regarded  as 
radiating  or  diverging  from  this  point  to 
the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  extremities  of  the  fibres 
in  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  on  the 
other :  or,  reversing  the  matter,  all  these 
fibres  might  be  considered  as  converging 
from  their  extremities  towards  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

The  fibres,  thus  described  by  Reil,  are, 
in  his  view,  one  and  the  same  system,  and 
are  named  Diverging  or  Converging,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  part  from  which  the  des¬ 
cription  begins,  and  consequently,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  direction  in  which  their  course 
may  be  traced.  With  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
these  fibres  form  two  distinct  orders  or 


systems,  differing  essentially  from  each 
other,  not  in  direction  only,  but  in  origin, 
in  termination,  and  in  use. 

We  distinguish,  say  they,  in  the  cerebel¬ 
lum  and  cerebrum,  two  orders  of  fibres— 
the  fibres  diverging,  and  the  fibres  con¬ 
verging.  Of  these  orders,  the  first,  or 
diverging,  is  said  to  originate  from  the 
grey  or  brown  matter  of  the  medulla  ob¬ 
longata;  and,  in  reference  to  the  entire 
brain,  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of 
three  primitive  sets  of  fibres — one  destined 
to  form  the  cerebellum,  and  the  two  others 
the  cerebrum.  The  former,  or  cerebellar 
set,  is  said  to  originate  from  grey  matter 
in  those  portions  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
called  corpora  restiformia;  and,  passing 
respectively  to  the  right  and  left  hemi¬ 
spheres  of  the  cerebellum,  its  fibres  are 
continued  through  the  corpus  dentatum,  till 
they  terminate  in  the  laminae  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum,  which  they  thus  contribute  to  form. 
Of  the  two  sets  of  cerebral  fibres,  the  first 
is  said  to  arise  from  the  grey  substance  of 
the  corpora  pyramidalia,  and,  passing  up¬ 
ward  through  the  annular  protuberance 
and  crura  cerebri,  proceeds  to  form  the 
convolutions  chiefly  of  the  anterior  and 
middle  lobes:  while  the  second  set,  com¬ 
mencing  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  corpora 
olivaria,  and  passing  upward,  behind  the 
annular  protuberance,  and  through  the 
crura  cerebri,  are  continued  through  the 
thalami  optici  and  corpora  striata,  to  form 
the  convolutions  of  the  posterior  lobes, 
and  other  parts  in  the  direction  of  the 
median  line.  Such  are  the  several  sets  of 
divergent  fibres  which  are  said  to  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  brain;  and,  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  this  notion,  they  are  named  the 
‘  Apparatus  of  Formation.’ 

The  converging  system  of  these  anato¬ 
mists,  is,  in  almost  all  respects,  opposed  to 
that  which  has  been  just  described.  Like 
the  former,  however,  its  fibres  are  said  to 
originate  from  grey  matter:  but  the  place 
of  their  origin,  their  course,  termination, 
and  use,  are  altogether  different.  Instead 
of  springing  from  a  circumscribed  part  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  they  arise,  it  is 
said,  from  the  grey  matter  distributed  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  brain;  that  is, 
they  originate  in  that  portion  of  those 
very  convolutions  in  which  the  divergeut 
fibres  were  declared  to  terminate.  Com¬ 
mencing  thus,  by  an  expanded  origin  over 
both  hemispheres,  their  filaments  are  said  to 
unite  as  they  proceed  inward,  and,  crossing 
the  opposite  fibres  in  their  course,  they  at 
length  reach  the  median  plane,  where  the 
fibres  of  each  hemisphere,  uniting  with 
those  of  its  opposite,  produce  the  different 
parts  or  commissures  by  which  the  two  he- 
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mispheres  are  joined.  As  the  fibres  of  this 
system,  from  their  alleged  origin  to  their 
termination,  are  said  continually  to  con¬ 
verge,  they  have  been  denominated  the  con¬ 
verging  system;  and  from  their  supposed 
termination  in  the  parts  which  connect  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  they  derive 
the  appellation  of  the  ‘  Apparatus  of  Junc¬ 
tion  or  Re-Union/ 

Of  these  two  alleged  fibrous  systems. 
Dr.  Gordon  declares  the  greater  part  to 
rest  only  on  hypothetical  assumptions,  or 
on  descriptions  which  have  no  prototype 
in  nature;  that  the  small  portion  of  truth 
they  contain  has  been  long  known  to  ana¬ 
tomists,  and  that  the  later  investigations 
of  Reil  into  the  fibrous  structure  of  the 
brain,  are  not  only  more  minute  and  ela¬ 
borate,  but  their  lesults  at  variance,  in 
every  particular,  with  these  conjectural 
statements.  He  affirms  generally,  that  the 
origin  of  any  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain 
from  the  grey  matter  of  the  medulla  ob¬ 
longata,  is  a  mere  assumption;  that,  with 
regard  to  the  cerebellum,  in  particular, 
no  fibres  can  be  traced  from  the  corpora 
restiformia  into  the  corpora  dent  at  a,  as  these 
anatomists  assert;  that  the  said  corpora 
dentata  are  not  masses  of  grey  substance, 
but  consist  of  a  small  quantity  of  white 
matter  contained  in  a  brown  capsule;  and 
that  the  alleged  formation  of  the  laminae 
of  the  cerebellum,  by  fibres  emerging  from 
the  corpora  dentata,  is  altogether  destitute 
of  proof.  In  his  public  dissections,  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  it  is  said,  did  not  attempt  to 
demonstrate  this  last  piece  of  structure; 
nor  have  he  and  his  colleague  ever  ven¬ 
tured  to  delineate  it  in  any  one  of  the 
seven  engravings  of  the  cerebellum  which 
accompany  their  large  work  on  the 
Brain. 

Next,  with  respect  to  the  divergent  fibres 
of  the  cerebrum,  it  is  maintained,  that  the 
alleged  origin  of  th e  first  set  from  the  g  rey 
matter  of  the  pyramidal  bodies,  and  their 
augmentation  or  ‘  reinforcement’  from  si¬ 
milar  matter  in  the  annular  protuberance, 
and  crura  cerebri,  are  quite  hypothetical; 
for  that  very  little  of  such  grey  matter 
exists  in  any  of  those  parts :  that  the  su¬ 
perficial  eminences,  called  corpora  pyra- 
midalia,  cannot  be  considered  equal  to  the 
production  of  so  much  nervous  matter  as 
this  description  implies ;  that,  instead  of 
augmenting  in  their  passage  through  the 
annular  protuberance,  the  fibres  of  the 
pyramidal  bodies  are  considerably  less  at 
the  upper  part  than  in  the  middle  of  that 
protuberance  ;  and  that  the  final  distri¬ 
bution  of  these  fibres  in  the  grey  matter 
of  the  convolutions,  is  a  statement  wholly 
incapable  of  demonstration. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Observations  on  Phrenology  as  affording  a 
systematic  View  of  Human  Nature . 

(Continued  from  page  165.) 

The  accuracy  of  the  facts  and  ob¬ 
servations  made  by  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  must,  however,  be  refuted 
or  confirmed  by  experience  alone,  and 
we  have  pursued  this  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  merely  to  shew  that  their  mode 
of  enquiry  is  not  only  reasonable, 
but  highly  philosophical  and  worthy 
of  attention — that  if  the  accuracy  of 
their  observations  is  confirmed  by 
those  of  future  enquirers,  it  will  ad¬ 
vance  the  philosophy  of  mind  with  a 
certainty  and  success  far  greater  than 
have  hitherto  attended  the  efforts  of 
its  most  devoted  cultivators.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  appears  little  deserving 
of  ridicule  or  contempt  in  such  views 
of  this  highly  important  subject.  We 
wish  therefore  to  excite  the  spirit  of 
enquiry,  that  the  foundation  and  suc¬ 
cessive  additions  to  the  new  science 
may  be  carefully  examined,  and  that 
their  correspondence  or  disagreement 
with  nature  may  be  ascertained  and 
made  known  before  we  definitively 
either  adopt  or  reject  it. 

Mr.  Abernethy,  in  an  especial  man¬ 
ner,  recommends  them  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  medical  profession,  as 
probable  in  themselves,  and  teeming 
with  the  most  important  results.  Our 
author,  in  his  preface,  says,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  “  many  who  treated 
the  doctrines  of  phrenology  with  dis¬ 
regard,  if  not  with  contempt  and  de¬ 
rision.  His  opposition  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  conviction  arising  from  any 
examination,  but  rather  from  an  ig¬ 
norance  of  what  they  truly  were,  and 
a  general  impression  of  their  being 
absurd,  heterodox,  and  irreconcilable 
to  the  principles  of  true  philosophy.” 

Some  articles  in  favour  of  phreno¬ 
logy,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Edinburgh  Review7,  excited  his  at¬ 
tention,  and  induced  him  to  examine 
the  standard  works  on  phrenology. 
In  the  course  of  this  enquiry,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  that  the  prevailing  op¬ 
position  to  the  new  doctrines  was  at 
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least  as  much  owing  to  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  their  importance  as  to  any 
doubt  of  their  truth.  He  therefore 
conceived  that-*— 

“  If  it  could  be  shown  that  this  system 
(of  philosophy)  is  a  reasonable  one,  and 
that  it  is  conformable  to  analogy,  and  to 
the  order  of  nature  in  other  instances — 
that  it  accounts  for  the  phenomena  in  a 
perspicuous  and  beautiful  manner — that* 
every  part  of  it  tends  to  some  useful  end, 
and  that  the  whole  is  well  connected  and 
consistent  with  itself;  such  a  demonstra¬ 
tion,  could  it  be  accomplished,  would 
afford  a  kind  of  internal  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  system,  which  would  go  far 
to  remove  the  aversion ,  with  which  it  seems 
at  present  to  be  regarded  by  many  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  scientific  in  this 
country,”  and  “  the  following  pages  con¬ 
tain  the  substance  of  an  attempt  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  subject  in  this  way.” 

In  another  place  (p.  46.)  he  re¬ 
marks — 

“  I  am  sensible  I  have  not  treated  the 
subject  in  the  manner  a  phrenologist  would 
have  done.  Taking  his  stand  upon  the 
high  ground  of  facts,  and  firm  from  the 
conviction  arising  from  experience,  he  will 
probably  feel  no  addition  to  his  faith  from 
any  arguments  drawn  from  other  sources, 
and  may  regard  as  needless  any  attempts 
to  support  the  system  by  probable  reason¬ 
ing,  or  what  he  may  consider  fanciful  and 
wire-drawn  analogies.  But  there  may  be 
minds  so  constituted  as  to  be  affected  by 
such  arguments  and  analogies,  and  which 
require  to  be  invited  to  the  study  of  the 
facts  by  such  means.” 

Our  author  first  discusses  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  brain  being  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  different  organs,  each  having 
for  its  function  the  operations  of  an 
individual  faculty.  He  says — 

<“  If  different  parts  of  the  brain  are  des¬ 
tined  to  different  purposes,  where  is  the 
absurdity  of  supposing,  that  certain  se¬ 
parate  portions  of  the  brain  are  more  in¬ 
timately  connected  w'ith,  and  more  closely 
subservient  to,  different  individual  func¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  than  any  other  part?  If 
this  be  so,  it  may  appear  to  us  a  very 
curious  and  wonderful  provision;  but  it  is 
no  more  absurd  or  inconsistent  with  reason, 
than  that  different  organs  are  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  different  senses — that  the 
eye  is  connected  with,  and  subservient  to, 
the  sense  of  vision,  the  ear  to  that  of  hear¬ 
ing,  and  the  tongue  to  that  of  taste.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case  the 
organs  are  more  open  to  observation,  their 
configuration  is  more  mechanical,  and  more 


obvious  to  our  gross  and  imperfect  powers 
of  observing— but  in  the  principle  itself, 
that  the  different  powers  may  have  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  the  brain  assigned  to 
them,  connected  with  and  subservient  to 
them,  and  by  means  of  which  they  act  and 
manifest  themselves,  there  is  no  absurdity 
whatever.  It  may  perhaps  not  be  true — that 
is  a  different  matter,  and  must  be  decided 
by  observation  and  experience;  but  it  is 
quite  conformable  to  reason  and  analogy 
to  say,  that  it  may  be  so” 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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(Concluded  from  page  167.) 

The  food  passing  along  with  the 
water  through  the  gills,  is  received 
by  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  this 
cavity,  which  opening  is  the  real 
mouth,  leading  to  the  oesophagus 
and  stomach.  All  the  digestive  organs 
are  contained  in  a  second  cavity, 
distinct  from  the  first.  There  is  also 
a  third  cavity,  in  which  the  heart  and 
its  investing  membrane,  or  pericar¬ 
dium,  is  situated.  Between  the  ge¬ 
neral  integument,  covering  all  these 
parts,  and  the  mantle,  a  large  space 
is  left,  which  is  filled  with  a  watery 
fluid. 

The  Salpa  is  a  genus  of  which 
many  species  are  remarkable  for  the 
strangeness  of  their  shape,  and  for 
the  singular  evolutions  which  they 
practise  when  swimming  :  arranging 
themselves  sometimes  in  a  close  pha¬ 
lanx,  or  forming  radii  around  a  com¬ 
mon  centre;  and  at  other  times  deploy¬ 
ing  into  one  long  line,  which,  as  they 
are  phosphorescent  animals,  appears 
in  the  night  as  a  long  streak  of  fire. 
The  union  of  the  Botryllus  is  still 
more  curious,  for  they  are  united 
permanently  in  a  radiated  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  have  an  organic  or  vascu¬ 
lar  communication,  like  the  tribes 
of  aggregated  polypi  described  in  a 
former  lecture.  In  the  Pyrosoma, 
the  individual  animals  compose,  by 
their  union,  the  sides  of  a  large  hol¬ 
low  cylinder,  open  at  one  end,  but 
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closed  at  the  other ;  and  the  whole 
mass  is  carried  forward  in  the  sea  by 
the  combined  contractions  and  dila¬ 
tations  of  the  individual  animals 
which  compose  it.  The  Polyclinia 
resemble  still  more,  in  their  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  aggregated  Polypi,  being 
entirely  fixed  to  the  same  spot ;  and 
the  vital  organs  of  each  individual 
being  imbedded  in  a  gelatinous  mass 
common  to  the  whole  cluster,  and 
through  which  communicating  ves¬ 
sels  pass  between  the  adjacent  ani¬ 
mals.  Their  structure  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Ascidia.  For 
the  discovery  of  this  interesting  fact 
we  are  indebted  to  Savigny. 

Dr.  Roget  proceeded  to  detail  the 
expedients  resorted  to  by  this  order 
of  Moll usca  for  effecting  various  kinds 
of  progressive  motion,  especially  by 
the  employment  of  that  organ  which 
has  been  termed  the  foot*  By  means 
of  this  instrument  many  shell-fish 
advance  slowly  along  the  surface  of 
rocks;  others  burrow  in  mud  or  sand 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  others 
are  even  enabled  to  perform  leaps  to 
a  considerable  distance.  The  flexible 
tubes,  which,  being  extended  to  the 
surface  of  the  sand,  while  the  animal 
itself  is  at  some  depth  beneath,  ena¬ 
ble  it  to  be  supplied  with  water  for 
the  purposes  of  respiration,  were 
described:  as  also  the  curious  me¬ 
chanism  by  which  the  muscle  moors 
itself  to  rocks  by  means  of  threads, 
which  are  cast,  in  a  canal,  formed 
into  a  groove,  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue. 

The  order  of  Gasteropoda,  which 
comprises  all  the  univalve  shell-fish, 
exhibit  a  more  refined  organization 
than  the  Acephala.  They  have  a 
head  distinct  from  the  body,  on 
which  are  situated  tubular  and  re¬ 
tractile  tentacula,  on  the  extremities 
of  which  are  often  placed  minute 
organs  of  vision.  The  lower  part  of 
the  body  is  formed  into  a  muscular 
disc,  by  the  undulations  of  which  the 
animal  crawls  slowly  on  the  surface 
of  objects.  Some,  as  the  Snail  and 


the  Slug,  respire  atmospheric  air, 
which  is  admitted  into  a  separate 
cavity  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
entrance  to  which  cavity  can  be 
opened  or  shut  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  animal.  Many  curious  facts  were 
stated  relating  to  the  reviviscence  of 
Snails,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
and  to  their  power  of  reproducing 
the  head  after  that  part  has  been 
removed. 

The  order  of  Pteropoda  comprises 
a  few  genera,  in  which  the  organs  of 
motion,  as  well  as  of  respiration, 
have  the  form  of  membranous  oars, 
situated,  like  wings,  on  each  side  of 
the  neck.  The  Clio  Borealis,  which 
belongs  to  this  order,  is  found  in 
prodigious  numbers  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  where  it  constitutes  the  chief 
food  of  the  whale. 

The  Cephalopoda  enjoy  a  great 
extension  of  the  faculties  of  sensa¬ 
tion  and  powers  of  locomotion,  when 
compared  with  all  the  other  tribes  of 
Moll  usca.  They  are  characterised  by 
having  a  distinct  head,  furnished 
with  large  and  perfect  eyes  and  or¬ 
gans  of  hearing,  and  by  numerous 
tentacula  with  a  multitude  of  suck¬ 
ers,  surrounding  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth.  The  jaws  have  exactly  the 
shape  of  the  beak  of  a  parrot.  The 
digesting  apparatus  is  very  complex, 
and  the  stomachs  numerous.  There 
are  three  hearts,  two  bronchial,  and 
one  aortic,  provided  for  carrying  on 
the  circulation.  The  Cuttle-fish  tribe 
have  an  internal  shell.  The  Nautilus, 
Argonaut,  &c.  have  an  external  one. 
The  latter  of  these  animals  have 
broad  membranous  expansions,  which 
they  employ  as  a  sail  while  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Dr.  Roget  concluded  this  lecture 
with  a  detailed  account  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  employed  by  nature  in  the 
formation  of  Shell.  The  principal 
circumstances  relating  to  this  curious 
subject  were  investigated  by  Reau¬ 
mur;  and  an  account  was  given  of 
some  of  his  experiments  on  the  re¬ 
production  of  the  shell  of  the  Garden 
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Snail.  The  mode  in  which  succes¬ 
sive  layers  of  shell  are  deposited,  so 
as  to  constitute  the  two  pieces  of 
bivalve  shells,  and  the  spiral  turns 
of  turbinated  shells,  and  the  building 
up,  in  some  instances,  of  partitions, 
so  as  to  divide  the  cavity  of  the  shell 
into  a  number  of  separate  chambers, 
were  severally  explained. 


POISONING  BY  OXALIC  ACID. 

(Continued  from  page  171.) 

The  following  conclusions  were 
drawn  from  a  variety  of  observations 
and  experiments  made  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  purpose;  viz.  to  ascertain  whether 
the  preceding  effects  can  be  attributed 
to  a  sympathetic  impression  conveyed 
by  the  nerves  from  the  stomach  to 
distant  organs; — to  shew  that  oxalic 
acid  acts  through  the  circulating  me¬ 
dium;— that  whatever  be  the  tissue  to 
which  it  is  applied,  whether  it  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  stomach  or  intes¬ 
tines,  or  injected  into  the  peritoneum, 
pleura  or  cellular  substance,  and  that 
the  symptoms  it  induces  are  the  same 
in  general  character; — whether  the 
acid  could  be  discovered  in  the  circu¬ 
lating  fluids,  and  what  effect  it  might 
have  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  its  action  while  still  circulating  in 
the  vessels,  &c.  &c. 

Conclusion  1.  Oxalic  acid,  when 
introduced  into  the  stomach  in  large 
doses,  and  highly  concentrated,  irri¬ 
tates  or  corrodes  it,  by  dissolving  the 
gelatin  of  its  coats;  and  death  takes 
place  by  a  sympathetic  injury  of  the 
nervous  system, — 2.  When  diluted,  it 
acts  neither  by  irritating  the  stomach, 
nor  by  sympathy,  but  through  the 
medium  of  absorption  upon  distant 
organs :  and,  cceteris  paribus ,  it  acts 
much  more  rapidly  when  diluted  than 
when  concentrated. — 3.  Though  it  is 
absorbed,  it  cannot  be  detected  in  any 
of  the  fluids,  because  probably  it  un¬ 
dergoes  decomposition  in  passing 
through  the  lungs,  and  its  elements 
combine  with  the  blood. — 4.  It  is  a 
direct  sedative.  The  organs  it  acts 


upon  through  absorption  are  the  spine 
and  brain  primarily,  and  the  lungs 
and  heart  secondarily:  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  death  is  sometimes 
paralysis  of  the  heart,  sometimes 
slow  asphyxia,  and  sometimes  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both.” 

Under  the  second  head  of  this  en¬ 
quiry,  viz.  the  application  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  to  poisoning  in  man,  the 
symptoms,  morbid  appearances,  treat¬ 
ment,  and  its  relations  to  medical 
jurisprudence  are  considered. 

Symptoms.' — “  None  of  the  poi¬ 
sons  in  common  use  are  so  rapidly 
and  so  unerringly  fatal.  The  rapidity 
of  the  poisoning  has  depended  chiefly 
on  the  quantity  taken,  and  the  length 
of  time  it  remained  in  the  stomach. 
The  first  symptoms  are,  in  every  case, 
immediate  burning  pain  in  the  sto¬ 
mach,  and  sometimes  tooin  the  throat. 
Violent  vomiting  in  general  follows 
either  instantly  or  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  continues  till  near  death  ;  but  in 
two  cases*  there  was  none,  and  in 
anotherf  it  was  exceedingly  slight. 
These  three  all  died  within  half  an 
hour.  The  vomiting  how  immediate 
soever  it  may  be,  does  not  always 
afford  much  chance  of  recovery.  A 
woman  who  swallowed  two  ounces, 
though  she  discharged  it  instantly, 
died  twenty  minutes  afterwards. £  The 
matter  discharged  has  been  commonly 
dark,  and  in  two  cases  sanguinolent, 
which  accords  with  what  we  have 
often  witnessed  in  animals.  Death 
generally  happens  too  soon  for  gas¬ 
tritis  to  appear.  The  bowels  have 
seldom  been  much  affected.  The  signs 
of  depressed  circulation  have  always 
been  very  striking.  The  pulse,  in 
every  case,  became  imperceptible; 
and,  even  in  those  who  recovered,  it 
could  not  be  felt  for  several  hours. 
The  state  of  the  pulse  has  naturally 


*  Stated  in  the  Med.  Rep. 
t  Ibid. 

$  The  solution  was  highly  concentrated, 
the  acid  having  been  dissolved  in  three 
parts  of  water. 
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been  always  accompanied  with  deadly 
coldness,  clammy  sweats,  and  some¬ 
times  lividity  of  the  nails  of  the  fin¬ 
gers.  Most  of  the  patients  had  strong 
symptoms  of  disorder  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  two  who  recovered  com¬ 
plained  much  of  nervous  numbness 
and  tingling  of  the  extremities  long 
after  the  more  violent  symptoms  had 
gone  off:  two  others  became  insen¬ 
sible  before  death ;  and  four  were 
affected  with  convulsions  either  at  the 
time  of  death,  or  a  short  while  before 
it.” 

Morbid  appearances.—  “  The 
examination  of  the  dead  bodies,  though 
in  general  conducted  judicially,  are 
both  very  deficient  and  exceedingly 
discordant,  yet  many  of  the  apparent 
contradictions  may  be  reconciled,  by 
attending  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  poison  acted  ;  and  without 
doubt  they  might  be  so  reconciled, 
had  the  authors  been  more  precise  in 
their  phraseology,  and  more  minute 
in  their  descriptions.” 

“  A  reddish  froth  sometimes  issues 
from  the  mouth  and  nose.  In  one 
case  there  was  a  good  deal  of  general 
emphysema  ten  hours  after  death. 
No  other  mention  is  made  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  state  of  the  body,  except  in  one 
case,  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been 
natural  and  without  ecchymosis.  The 
brain  has  been  rarely  examined.  In 
one  case  the  cerebral  vessels  were 
turgid;  in  another  there  was  some 
effusion  under  the  arachnoid; — ap¬ 
pearances  probably  independent  of 
the  disease.  The  state  of  the  lungs, 
heart,  or  blood,  is  never  alluded  to. 
The  stomach,  and  even  the  intestines, 
are,  in  these  cases,  said  to  have  been 
inflamed  externally;  but  as  the  term 
inflammation  is  given  without  a  de¬ 
tail  of  the  actual  appearances,  it  can¬ 
not  be  admitted  into  the  account,  es¬ 
pecially  as,  in  some  careful  dissections, 
no  such  appearance  was  observed. 
The  stomach  generally  contains  a 
quantity  of  fluid,  sometimes  thick 
and  viscid,  commonly  dark,  like  coffee 
grounds,  and  these  probably  consist¬ 


ing  of  extravasated  blood  altered  by 
the  poison,  such  as  we  have  found  in 
animals  killed  by  the  concentrated 
acid.” 

“  The  state  of  the  membranes  of  the 
stomach  has  been  very  different  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cases.  In  a  girl  who  died  about 
thirty  minutes  after  swallowing  an 
ounce  of  acid,  no  morbid  appearance 
whatsoever  was  found  in  any  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal;  yet  she  scarcely 
vomited.  It  must  be  presumed, 
though  the  circumstances  are  not 
mentioned,  that  the  acid  was  much 
diluted,  and  the  inspection  made  soon 
after  death.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  girl  who  died  fifteen  minutes  after 
swallowing  six  drachms,  the  inner 
coat  of  the  oesophagus  peeled  off 
easily;  the  rugae  of  the  stomach  were 
pultaceous,  and  easily  wiped  off;  the 
other  membranes  were  tender,  and, 
in  some  parts,  perforated,  so  that  the 
contents  had  escaped  from  the  sto¬ 
mach,  and  had  even  attacked  the 
spleen.  This  description  is  easily 
accounted  for; — the  girl  did  not  vo¬ 
mit,  and  the  examination  was  put  off 
for  three  days.” 

“  The  precise  appearance  that  may 
be  expected  in  the  membranes  will 
be  more  particularly  noticed,  when 
the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  them, 
is  to  be  treated  of.” 

Treatment.- “  Little  knowledge 
has  yet  been  acquired  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  of  poisoning ;  for, 
in  truth,  it  is  commonly  beyond  the 
controul  of  art  before  medical  aid  can 
be  procured.  Yet  neither  the  chemi¬ 
cal  action,  nor  the  absorption  of  the 
poisoii  is  so  rapid,  as  not  to  be  ob¬ 
viated  by  the  prompt  employment  of 
certain  remedies.  The  first  object  of 
the  practitioner  in  all  cases  of  poi¬ 
soning  is  to  remove  the  deleterious 
substance  from  the  stomach.  In  the 
case  of  poisoning  with  oxalic  acid, 
however,  it  may  be  inconvenient  el¬ 
even  dangerous  to  attempt  this  by 
ordinary  means.  For,  first,  as  to 
emetics,  either  the  vomiting  is  so 
speedy  and  continual  that  they  are 
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unnecessary,  or  it  is  never  properly 
accomplished;  in  which  case  emetics 
will  too  often  fail  of  their  effect ;  be¬ 
sides,  during  the  timelost  before  their 
operation,  the  acid  would  in  general 
have  acted  long  enough  to  prove 
eventually  fatal.  And,  then,  with 
regard  to  simple  dilution,  so  advan¬ 
tageously  used  to  promote  vomiting 
in  most  kinds  of  poisoning,  we  have 
seen  that  it  promotes  the  absorption 
of  oxalic  acid;  so  that  it  could  not 
be  safely  used,  unless  there  was  a 
certainty  that  it  was  to  be  followed 
by  vomiting.  Lastly,  the  method 
lately  proposed  of  withdrawing  liquid 
poisons  from  the  stomach  by  a  tube 
and  exhausting  syringe,  might  be 
improperly  applied  to  oxalic  acid ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  great  rapidity  of  its  action  re¬ 
quires  a  remedy  more  easily  and  ge¬ 
nerally  attainable.  Antidotes  are  of 
two  kinds.  Some  change  the  che¬ 
mical  nature  of  poisons  before  their 
action  begins;  others  impair  or  de¬ 
stroy  their  energy  by  a  counter-ac¬ 
tion  on  the  system.  The  substances 
proposed  to  alter  the  chemical  nature 
of  oxalic  acid  are,  the  alkalis,  chalk 
and  magnesia. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Dr.  Heyting’s  Case  of  Chronic 
Inflammation  of  the  Pancreas. 

»  A  woman,  aged  30,  pale,  thin, 
and  subject  to  profuse  perspiration, 
applied  to  Dr.  Heyting  in  May,  1820. 
She  had  been  safely  delivered  two 
months  before  of  a  healthy  child  ; 
but  had  afterwards  been  seized  with 
a  violent  fever,  which  still  continued. 
She  was  affected  with  a  profuse  and 
disagreeable  salivation.  Her  mouth 
and  throat  were  natural,  so  that  the 
cause  of  this  salivation  was  not  in 
the  salivary  glands ;  but  as  there  was 
occasionally  found  in  her  stools  mat¬ 
ter  similar  to  that  of  the  salivation, 
it  was  thought  it  might  come  from 
the  primae  viae.  She  had  immoderate 
thirst,  but  no  liquid  would  remain  on 


the  stomach.  The  perspiration  was 
so  abundant,  that  the  bed-clothes  had 
to  be  changed  five  or  six  times  a  day. 
She  had  regular  evening  exacerbati¬ 
ons  of  the  fever.  There  was  also 
acute  pain  of  the  left  side,  with  dry 
cough,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and 
a  feeling  of  oppression  and  uneasi¬ 
ness  about  the  stomach.  The  abdo¬ 
men  was  soft,  though  considerably 
tumified.  The  urine  was  scanty, 
with  brick-dust  depositions.  Dr. 
Heyting  decided  from  those  symp¬ 
toms,  that  the  source  of  the  disease 
lay  in  the  pancreas,  and  prescribed 
the  following  draught: — R.  Acidi 
muriatici  oxyg.  ;  Mucil.  Gum. 
Arab,  ^ij ;  Aquae  Canellae  sine  Vino. 
Jv.  Tmct.  Thebaic.  Dss.  Sacchari 
Albi  q.  s.  M.  Capiat  cochleare  unum 
quaque  hora. — This  prescription  was 
successful ;  for  in  eight  days  the  sa¬ 
livation,  the  diarrhoea,  and  the  per¬ 
spiration  abated.  The  dose  was  gra¬ 
dually  augmented,  and  followed  by 
tonics,  and  the  cure  was  completed. — 
( Huf eland,' s  Jour,  der  praJctischen 
Heilkunde.) 

Dr.  John  Hume  on  Tartar  Eme¬ 
tic  Ointment  and  Tonics  in  Phthisis . 
f  Communicated  by  the  Author.) — 
I  am  desirous  of  adding  to  my  re¬ 
marks  on  phthisis,  published  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  for  January  last,  a 
short  sketch  of  a  case,  most  proba¬ 
bly  of  incipient  tubercular  phthisis, 
which  at  present  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
terminating  favourably. 

G.  R.  a  man  in  his  29th  year,  by 
trade  a  weaver,  was,  in  April,  1822, 
attacked  with  haemoptysis.  He  had 
for  some  days  previously,  felt  him¬ 
self  unfit  for  his  work,  he  was  weak 
and  languid,  "and  lost  his  appetite. 
He  had  a  sense  of  oppression  and 
weight  over  his  chest,  and  a  severe 
cough  as  if  he  had  caught  cold,  and 
some  pain  near  the  low^er  end  of  the 
sternum.  When  the  haemoptysis  ap¬ 
peared,  he  wrent  to  a  surgeon  in  his 
neighbourhood,  who  took  a  plateful 
of  blood  from  his  arm,  and  desired 
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him  to  return  in  a  few  days  and  lose 
as  much  more  if  the  haemoptysis 
continued.  In  the  meantime,  a  lady 
desired  him  to  consult  me.  When  I 
first  saw  him  on  the  25th  of  April, 
besides  the  above  symptoms,  he  had 
feverish  paroxysms  occurring  daily, 
for  the  most  part  after  mid-day  ;  his 
pulse  was  100,  and  of  moderate 
strength,  his  tongue  rather  redder 
than  natural,  and  his  bowels  costive. 
His  cough  was  very  severe,  and  his 
expectoration  frequently  bloody,  but 
sometimes  of  a  purulent  appearance. 
I  ordered  a  large  blister  to  be  applied 
to  his  sternum,  gave  him  a  mixture 
which  contained  laudanum,  digitalis, 
and  tartrate  of  antimony,  and  to  ob¬ 
viate  costiveness  the  compound  rhu¬ 
barb  pill.  By  the  1st  of  May  the 
haemoptysis  had  disappeared,  but  the 
cough  was  still  severe,  and  the  fever 
had  not  abated.  Bowels  were  still 
costive.  I  now  put  him  on  the  use 
of  the  tartar  emetic  ointment,  one 
drachm  to  an  ounce  of  lard,  to  be 
rubbed  over  his  whole  chest,  and  the 
following  mixture  for  his  cough  : — 
R.  Mel.  jij ;  Theriac  Jii  ;  Acet. 
Distill,  ^iiij  ;  Tinct.  Gpii.  dr.  i  ; 
Aquae  J;xii  ;  M.  Of  this  he  was  to 
take  a  table-spoonful  occasionally, 
according  to  the  violence  of  the 
cough.  1  recommended  also  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  particularly  the  swing, 
and  1  put  him  upon  a  milk  diet  and 
animal  soup,  which  he  was  enabled 
to  procure,  by  the  goodness  of  a  fa¬ 
mily  in  whose  neighbourhood  he  re¬ 
sided.  Under  this  management  he 
continued  for  a  great  part  of  the 
summer,  with  a  fair  promise  of  reco¬ 
very  ;  to  which  the  antimonial  fric¬ 
tion  certainly  contributed,  as  he  used 
it  to  a  very  great  extent.  In  August 
last,  however,  from  accidental  expo¬ 
sure  to  cold,  he  had  a  recurrence  of 
his  haemoptysis  slightly,  and  for  two 
days  after  its  appearance  he  spit  lit¬ 
tle  round  substances  like  pin  heads, 
of  a  dull  white  colour,  and  in  consi¬ 
derable  quantity.  1  did  not  see  him 


at  that  time,  but  he  got  the  same 
pectoral  mixture  as  formerly,  and 
persevered  with  the  antimonial  oint¬ 
ment.  This  man  has  got  through  a 
very  severe  winter  wonderfully  well, 
his  house  being  situated  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  valley,  and  at  present  he  is 
almost  free  from  complaint.  His 
father  and  uncle,  I  am  informed,  died 
of  consumption.  He  himself  is  ot  a 
fair  complexion,  naturally  well  co¬ 
loured,  and,  in  short,  has  somewhat 
of  a  strenuous  appearance.  His  re¬ 
covery  must  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  ointment ;  for  cer¬ 
tainly  never  mortal  persevered  with 
such  ardour  in  the  use  of  any  remedy. 
His  diet  and  exercise  were  tonic,  but 
nothing  else.  It  is  intended  that,  in 
future  he  shall  abandon  his  sedentary 
employment,  and  betake  himself  to 
one  that  shall  keep  him  on  his  legs, 
and  more  in  the  open  air.  He  still 
uses  the  ointment. — I  may  here  ob¬ 
serve  that  my  approval  of  Dr.  Stuart’s 
practice,  is  occasioned  by  conviction, 
and  not  by  the  partiality  of  friend¬ 
ship  ;  for  I  have  met  him  once  only, 
since  the  year  1797,  at  which  time 
we  were  both  attending  the  Medical 
Society  of  Edinburgh. 

I  have  had  a  case  this  winter,  of  a 
very  severe  cough,  and  particularly 
expectoration,  with  little  or  no  fever, 
which  terminated  favourably,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  vomiting  being  brought 
on,  by  the  patient  having  taken  too 
much  of  a  compound  squill  mixture. 
The  vomiting  continued  for  some 
days  ;  and  was  not  relieved  till  the 
patient  had  his  chest  and  epigastric 
region  rubbed  repeatedly  with  lauda¬ 
num  and  camphorated  spirit,  and 
took  a  pill  containing  3  grains  of 
calomel  and  one  third  of  a  grain  of 
opium  every  four  hours,  till  the  bow¬ 
els  were  freely  evacuated.  This  me¬ 
dicine  was  given  in  consequence  of 
green  bilious  matter  being  vomited. 
The  vomiting  never  returned,  and  the 
cough  soon  abated  ;  the  patient’s  ap¬ 
petite  and  strength  very  speedily  re- 
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turning-.  Previous  to  the  vomiting, 
the  case  had  a  very  unfavourable 
aspect,  as  the  constitution,  without 
-doubt,  was  disposed  to  phthisis.  To 
prevent  misconception,  I  wish  it  to 
be  understood,  as  my  opinion,  that 
? phthisis,  meaning,  of  course,  scro- 
Ifulous  or  tuberculous  phthisis,  may 
be  cured  by  tonic  remedies,  if  the 
disease  be  in  an  incipient  state,  and 
if  proper  precautions  be  employed 
at  the  same  time ;  but  that,  if  the 
disease  be  far  advanced,  no  treat- 
mient  whatever  will  cure  it. — fQuar. 
Jour,  of  For.  Med.  and  Surg.J 
Dr.  Chapman  on  the  internal 
!  use  of  Lead. —  In  one  of  our  last 
numbers,  we  alluded  to  the  use  of  the 
i  saccharum  saturni  in  several  of  the 
affections  of  the  bowels.  We  have 
for  many  years  occasionally  employed 
it  both  in  cholera  infantum,  and  dy¬ 
sentery,  though  never  to  the  same 
:  extent,  or  with  as  much  success,  as 
i  duriug  the  present  season.  These 
i  two  diseases  have  prevailed  in  this 
city  in  a  very  unusual  degree  for  the 
last  month,  which  has  afforded  us 
!  ample  opportunities  of  testing  the 
i  powers  of  the  medicine.  Evacuations 
i  having  been  premised,  by  venesec¬ 
tion  and  purging,  we  have  found  no 
J  one  remedy  more  effectually  to  relieve 
:  tormina  and  tenesmus,  to  correct  the 
[  morbid  secretions  of  the  intestinal 
J  tube,  to  allay  febrile  excitement,,  or 
to  conduce  to  the  comfort,  and  gene¬ 
ral  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  patient.  These  remarks  apply 
especially  to  dysentery,  though  in 
i  the  cases  of  cholera  infantum  ap- 
|  proaching  the  same  character,  we 
\  have  derived  nearly  equal  advantage 
[  from  it.  To  an  adult  we  give 
half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  the  lead, 
with  five  drops  of  laudanum,  every 
hour  or  two,  according  to  the  urgency 
<  of  the  symptoms,  either  in  solution 
(  or  pill.  In  some  instances,  where  we 
|  were  desirous  of  acting  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  we  have  added  a  small  portion 
f  of  ipecacuanha,  with  utility,  to  the 
preceding  prescription.  It  meets 


exceedingly  well  this  particular  indi¬ 
cation,  without  at  all  impairing  the 
specific  properties  of  the  lead.  In 
the  progress  of  some  protracted  cases 
it  will  be  necessary  about  once  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  to  intermit  this 
course  of  treatment,  in  order  to  in¬ 
terpose  some  purgative,  to  remove 
any  foul  accumulations,  which  may 
take  place  in  the  bowels.  By  whom 
this  practice  was  originated  we  know 
not  with  certainty.  It  has  been 
vaguely  spoken  of,  and  we  suspect, 
as  loosely  tried  for  many  years  among 
us.  We  have,  however,  reason  to 
believe  that  the  credit  is  due  to  Dr. 
Irwin,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
one  of  the  most  intrepid,  original, 
and  accomplished  physicians  of  our 
country. 

The  intermittent  fever,  which  so 
widely  prevailed  during  the  last  au¬ 
tumn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
city  and  elsewhere,  has  again  re¬ 
curred,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with 
great  obstinacy.  In  many  instances, 
it  is  attended  with  a  singular  irritable 
stomach,  so  as  to  preclude  the  use  of 
bark,  and  the  ordinary  remedies.  We 
have  found  such  cases  sometimes  to 
yield  to  emetics,  repeated  for  three 
successive  times,  on  the  days  of 
the  anticipated  paroxysm.  There  is 
another  practice  which  has  proved 
very  successful  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  to  keep  the  patient  in 
bed  for  several  days,  repeating  a  dose 
of  opium  every  six  hours,  so  as  not 
to  allow  the  impression  of  that  arti¬ 
cle  to  wear  off.— ( Chapman* s  Jour.) 


MELANGE. 

Dr.  Reisseisen  on  the  Structure 
of  the  Lungs. — In  an  essay  on  this 
subject,  our  author  was  considered 
equal  to  Sommerring,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  candidate  for  a  prize  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Berlin  Academy.  He 
proved,  contrary  to  Helvetius,  and 
in  some  degree  accorded  with  F. 
Meckel,  that  the  lungs  are  a  very 
minutely  divided  extension  of  the 
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trachea,  the  branches  of  which  gra¬ 
dually  lose  their  cartilaginous  portion 
as  they  divide,  and  continue  their 
course  till  they  end,  not  in  cellular 
membrane,  but  in  a  simple  membra¬ 
nous  cul  de  sac.  Over  this  a  vascular 
plexus  is  spread,  arising  from  the 
bronchial  arteries,  out  of  which  the 
pulmonary  veins  at  once  spring ;  and 
of  course  the  arterial  blood  is  mixed 
with  the  venous  blood.  The  bron¬ 
chial  veins,  again,  do  not  form  a 
trunk,  but  open  separately  into  the 
pulmonary  veins,  which  return  the 
blood  to  the  heart.  He  thinks  he 
has  demonstrated,  in  opposition  to 
Haller,  that  the  lungs  are  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  nerves,  not  from  the  in¬ 
tercostal,  but  from  the  pneumo-gas- 
tric  ;  and  he  denies  all  anastomosis 
in  the  lungs  with  the  eighth  pair. 
He  considers  the  state  of  collapse 
as  the  natural  state  of  the  lungs.— 
f  Saltzburger  Zeitung  Med.  Chir.J 
Mr.  Henry  Earle  on  the  Me¬ 
chanism  of  the  Vertebrce. — In  birds, 
the  nnechanism  of  the  spine,  and  the 
spinal  canal,  is  so  contrived  as  to 
allow  a  remarkable  extent  of  motion 
in  the  neck,  without  the  medullary 
column  suffering  from  pressure.  It 
is  a  very  singular  fact,  that  in  birds, 
the  cervical  vertebrae  are  numerous  ; 
but  that  the  number  varies  from  nine 
to  twenty-four,  while  among  mamma¬ 
lia,  there  are  uniformly  seven,  except 
in  the  three-toed  sloth.  He  exempli¬ 
fies  this  in  the  short-necked  mole,  in 
the  horse,  and  in  the  giraffe,  whose 
neck  is,  we  believe,  about  four  feet 
long. — f  Phil .  Trans.  Pt,  II.  1822.) 

Dr.  Horner  on  a  New  Muscle 
in  the  Eye . — A  muscle  has  lately 
been  discovered,  by  W.  E.  Horner, 
M.D.  Ass.  Prof.  Anat.  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  situated  at  the  inter¬ 
nal  commissure  of  the  eyelids,  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  lachrymal  ducts 
and  passing  from  the  flat  surface  of 
the  os  unguis  towards  the  puncta 
lachrymalia,  which  has  a  curious  and 
interesting  influence  on  the  position 
and  functions  of  the  puncta  and  of 
the  eyelids. — [Chapman's  Jour.) 


Dr.  Prout  on  the  Chemical 
Changes  of  the  Chick  in  Ovo 
This  accurate  chemist  has  proved  or 
rendered  probable  by  numerous  ex¬ 
periments,  that  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  incubation,  an  interchange  takes 
place  between  an  oily  matter  in  the 
yolk,  and  a  portion  of  the  albumen  ; 
which  portion  of  albumen  becomes 
somewhat  like  the  curd  of  milk, 
while  a  portion  of  the  watery  and 
saline  parts  of  the  albumen  mixing 
with  the  yolk,  augment  its  bulk.  As 
incubation  proceeds,  these  watery 
and  saline  parts  again  separate  from 
the  yolk,  and  diminish  its  volume. 
In  the  last  week  of  the  process,  the 
phosphorus  of  the  yolk  is  found  in 
the  chick,  converted  into  phosphoric 
acid,  united  with  lime,  constituting 
the  bony  skeleton  ;  which  lime  does 
not  exist  originally  in  the  recent  egg, 
but  is  derived  from  some  unknown 
source  during  incubation, — (Phil. 
Trans.) 

Mr.  Henry  Earle  on  the  Patho - 
logy  of  the  Spine. — Dissections  have 
proved  to  Mr.  Earle,  that  the  most 
distressing  nervous  symptoms,  and 
even  complete  paraplegia,  may  be 
produced,  by  adhesions  taking  place 
between  the  membranes  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  (whose  freedom  of  motion 
is  essential  to  health)  and  by  effusion 
into  the  canal,  or  theca.  Affections 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  he  found  to 
be  much  more  serious,  and  more 
early  manifested  with  respect  to  spi¬ 
nal  disease,  than  of  the  cervical  or 
lumbar,  chiefly,  as  it  appears  from 
the  difference  in  the  capacity  of  the 
canal. — ( Phil.  Trans.) 

M.  Malatides  on  Congenital 
Diseases.  —  M.  Malatides,  in  his 
44  Tractatus  de  Otalgia,”  thinks  that 
congenital  diseases  may  often  arise 
from  external  injury,  such  as  pres¬ 
sure,  blows,  and  oftener  still  from 
imprudent  venery  ;  in  proof  of  which 
he  gives  a  case  of  an  infant,  who  had 
been  struck  on  the  head  from  such  a 
cause,  44  Vir  valide  in  gravidae  ven- 
trem  impegit,”  and  when  born,  the 
part  was  livid,  and  the  child  had  con- 
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genital  cophosis. — (Reidlin.  Curar. 
Med.) 

Professor  Caldwell  on  Inocu¬ 
lation  of  Measles  and  Plague. — 
Notwithstanding'  what  has  been  said 
by  Horne,  our  author  believes  that 
measles  cannot  be  communicated  by 
inoculation  at  all.  He  lias  often  tried 
the  experiment  with  the  blood,  the 
tears,  the  mucous  of  the  nose,  the 
saliva,  and  the  eruptive  matter,  mixed 
with  water — totally  without  effect. 
He  believes,  though  he  has  not  tried, 
— that  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
plague,  which  he  denies  to  be  conta¬ 
gious,  and  thinks  that  in  cases  where 
inoculation  has  been  tried,  the  pati¬ 
ent  has  caught  the  disease,  not  from 
the  inoerted  matter,  but  from  the 
epidemic  caus e. — (Philad.  Jour.) 

Dr.  Goden  on  the  Seat  of  Puer¬ 
peral  Fever. — According  to  the  ob¬ 
servations  and  dissections  of  Dr. 
Goden,  the  most  prominent  morbid 
appearances  in  puerperal  fever  are 
seated  in  the  serous  membranes.  He 
found  that  the  phenomena  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  peritonaeum ; 
but  were  obvious  also  in  the  pleura,  the 
pericardium,  the  pia  mater,  and  the 
arachnoid.  This,  we  think,  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance,  if  it  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  subsequent  observation ;  as 
it  will  assist  us  in  accounting  for  many 
of  the  anomalous  symptoms.  We 
must  confess,  however,  that  we  are 
somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  sweeping 
generalization.—  ^ Hu f  eland' s  Journ. 
der  Heilkunde. ) 

Ph  renology.  —  On  Thursday 
evening,  the  17th  of  April,  1823, 
a  cast  of  the  head  of  Mrs.  McKinnon, 
was  laid  before  the  Phrenological  So¬ 
ciety.  It  was  contrasted  with  casts 
of  the  heads  of  a  clergyman  and  of 
a  female  of  virtuous  dispositions,  and 
the  differences  were  striking  ;  in  the 
last  two,  the  larger  portion  of  the 
brain  was  perceived  to  lie  before  the 
ear, (indicating  an  ample  developement 
of  the  intellectual  organs)  and  the  co¬ 
ronal  surface  of  the  head  (the  seat  of 
the  organs  of  moral  sentiments)  was 


also  observed  to  be  largely  expanded ; 
in  the  cast  of  Mrs.  M’Kinnon’s  head, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  larger  portion 
of  the  brain  was  visibly  situate  behind 
the  ear,  the  forehead  was  low,  and  the 
coronal  surface  comparatively  narrow, 
indicating  a  great  preponderance  of 
the  animal  organs  over  those  of  the 
moral  sentiments  and  intellect.  — • 
( Edinburgh  Paper.) 


THE  CHARIOT  OF  ANTIMONY.’ 

Basil  Valentine,  wlio  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  ceutury,  published  a 
singular  work,  which  he  called  “  Currus 
Triumphalis  Antimonii.”  Valentine  ranks 
among  the  first  who  introduced  metallic 
preparations  into  medicine  ;  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  first  that  ever  used  the 
word  antimony.  In  his  “  Currus  Trium¬ 
phalis  Antimonii ,”  after  setting  forth  the 
chemical  preparations  of  that  metal,  he 
enumerates  their  medicinal  effects.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  the 
age,  he  boasts  of  supernatural  assistance  ; 
and  his  work  furnishes  a  good  specimen  of 
the  controversial  disputes  between  the  che¬ 
mical  physicians,  and  those  of  the  school 
of  Gaien ;  the  former  being  attached  to 
active  remedies,  and  the  latter  to  more 
simple  and  inert  remedies.  Valentine’s 
“  Chariot  of  Antimony,”  opens  with  the 
most  pious  exhortations  to  prayer  and  con¬ 
templation,  to  charity  and  benevolence. 
But  the  author  soon  forgets  himself,  and 
breaks  out  in  the  following  strain  of  viru¬ 
lent  invective “  Ye  wretched  and  pitiful 
medicasters  ;  who  full  of  deceit,  breathe 
out  I  know  not  what !  Thrasonick  brags  ! 
infamous  men!  more  mad  than  Bacchana¬ 
lian  fools !  who  will  neither  learn  nor  dirty 
your  hands  with  coals!  you  titular  doctors, 
who  write  long  scrolls  of  receipts!  you 
apothecaries,  who,  with  your  decoctions, 
fill  pots,  no  less  than  those  in  princes 
courts,  in  which  meat  is  boiled  for  the 
sustenance  of  some  hundreds  of  men!  you, 
I  say,  who  have  hitherto  been  blind,  suffer 
a  collyrium  to  be  poured  into  your  eyes, 
and  permit  me  to  anoint  them  with  balsam, 
that  this  ignorance  may  fall  from  your 
sight,  and  that  you  may  behold  truth  as  in 
a  clear  glass!  “  But,  says  Basil  Valentine, 
after  proceeding  in  this  strain  for  some 
length,  I  will  put  an  end  to  my  discourse  ; 
lest  my  tears  which  are  continually  falling 
from  my  eyes  should  blot  my  writing;  and 
whilst  I  deplore  the  blindness  of  the  world, 
blemish  the  lamentation  which  I  would 
publish  to  all  men.” 
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MEDICAL  AGENCY, 

At  COX  and  SON'S  MEDICAL  LIBRARY,  St.  Thomas’s  Street,  Borough. 

THE  object  of  this  Establishment  is  to  facilitate,  upon  the  most  equitable  terms, 
and  without  delay,  the  disposal  and  procuration  of  Medical  Practices — formation 
of  Partnerships— procuring  Assistants  and  Apprentices  for  every  branch  of  the 
profession,  &c.  &c.  Further  particulars  may  be  had,  by  applying  either  personally 
or  by  letter  (post  paid)  as  above.  Hours  of  attendance  from  10  to  12  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

N.  B.  A  small  but  improvable  Medical  Practice,  a  short  distance  from 
Town,  in  a  populous  neighbourhood,  to  be  disposed  of — house  rent  and  taxes  under 
£30 — To  any  gentleman  of  small  capital,  desirous  of  establishing  himself,  the  above 
offers  a  favourable  opportunity.  Apply  at  the  Medical  Agency  Office,  St. 
Thomas’s  Street. 

Smellie’s  Large  Folio  Plates  of  Midwifery , 

A  few  copies  of  this  work,  containing  Forty  Engravings,  illustrative  of  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Midwifery,  with  explanations,  are  offered  to  the  Medical  Profession,  at  One 
Guinea  each ,  being  only  half  the  publishing  price .  Gentlemen  desirous  of  procuring  a 
copy  of  the  work,  are  requested  to  make  application  to  Messrs.  Cox,  St.  Thomas’s 
Street,  Southwark;  of  whom  may  be  had,  in  small  size,  a  selection  from  the  above, 
with  descriptions.  Price  5s.  Also, 

Dr.  Hunter’s  Thirty-four  Large  Plates  of  the  Human  Grand  Uterus,  atlas  folio. 
Price  £5  5s.  bds. 

NEW  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE. 

Part  I.  and  II.,  price  2s.  each,  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  and  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Magazine,  containing  a  selection  of  original  cases,  and  a  variety  of  interesting 
information  relative  to  the  science  of  medicine,  &c.  and  illustrated  by  views  of  the 
Roya!  College  of  Surgeons,  Guy’s  Hospital,  Gall  and  Spurzheim’s  Craniology, 
&c.  &c. 

***  This  work  is  continued  in  weekly  numbers,  at  fonrpence  each. 


MARRIED. 

On  Tuesday  last,  at  Clapham,  Sarah,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Clark,  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Dominica,  to  J.  B.  Touray, 
Esq.  Surgeon  and  Apothecary. 


OBITUARY. 

On  Friday,  11th  instant,  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  Begbrook,  near  Bristol,  Robert 
Lovell,  M.D. 

On  the  14th  inst.  at  his  house  in  Ber¬ 
ner’s  Street,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Fanthorn. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  anonymous  paragraph  left  with  us  last 
week  relative  to  a  work  on  the  uterine 
nerves,  is  an  advertisement ,  consequently 
does  not  come ,  in  its  present  state,  within 
the  ordinary  range  of  our  literary  enqui¬ 
ries ,  fyc.  unless  paid  for  as  such. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  an  hospital  case , 
sufficiently  interesting  for  our  notice,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  without  either  name  or 
date;  as  soon,  therefore ,  as  these  two  im¬ 
portant  indications  are  fulfilled ,  it  will 
come  under  our  immediate  consideration. 

The  communication  signed  il  a  Brunonian” 
is  returnable. 

We  beg  leave,  in  reply  to  Tyro-med.  to 
state  that  we  cannot  countenance  the  ani¬ 


madversions,  or  rather  the  reflexions,  he 
has  favoured  us  with:  we  are  friends  to 
all  parties,  “  and  influenced  by  none” 
Moreover,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  no  such  jealousies,  fyc.  exist,  between 
Maze  Pond  and  any  of  the  Borough 
Establishments,  as  those  to  which  he 
alludes;  they  are  unworthy  of  cultivated 
minds,  and ,  at  least,  can  only  vegetate  in 
the  creative  fancy  of  some  little  genius 
fostering  an  imaginary  esprit  de  corps, 
which,  more  especially  in  the  pursuit  of 
science,  must  ever  prove  a  bugbear  to  ra¬ 
tional  improvement .  The  paper  is  re¬ 
turnable. 

Philo-justitia  in  a  forthcoming  number. 

Communications,  advertisements,  fyc.  fyc.  ad¬ 
dressed  for  the  Editors,  at  the  Publish¬ 
ers,  6;c. 
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On  Somatopsychonoologia .*  By  Anti-Phi- 

LOSTRATUS. 

After  the  very  masterly  work  of 
Dr.  Barclay  on  Life  and  Organiza¬ 
tion,  a  work  which  is  equally  ho¬ 
nourable  to  him  as  a  scholar,  a  critic, 
and  a  Christian,  I  did  not  expect  that 
we  should  have  heard  more  on  the 
subject.  A  writer,  however,  under 
the  signature  of  Philostratus,  has 
thought  expedient  to  revive  it,  under 
the  plea  of  considering  himself  as 
one  of  those  included  by  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  Hunterian  doctrine  of 
life,  under  the  opprobrious  term  the 
party .  Whether  this  were  the  case 
or  not,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but 
it  has  furnished  the  learned  author 
with  an  excuse,  after  an  interval  of 
six  years,  for  giving  to  the  world  his 
physiologico-material  opinions.  This 
he  has  done  in  a  thin  octavo,  under 
the  sesquipedalian  title  of  Somatop¬ 
sychonoologia. 

As  this  work  contains  nothing  that 
is  new,  the  observations  I  shall  have 
to  make  on  it  will  not  be  many,  and 
I  shall  endeavour  to  be  brief.  I  shall 
pass  over  Philostratus’s  theology, 
taking  leave  only  to  observe,  that  I 
presume  he  was  bred  a  catholic,  as 
he  calls* the  reformed  churches  little 
protestant  heresies ,  and  as  he  consi¬ 


*  Somatopsychonoologia;  showing  that 
the  proofs  of  body,  life,  and  mind,  con¬ 
sidered  as  distinct  essences,  cannot  be 
deduced  from  physiology,  but  depend  on 
a  distinct  sort  of  evidence;  being  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  controversy  carried  on 
by  MM.  Laurence,  Abernethy,  Rennell, 
and  others.  By  Philostratus.  8vo.  London, 
1823. 

As  this  work  is  anonymous,  the  author 
of  these  remarks  on  it  considers  it  unne¬ 
cessary  to  affix  Ins  name  to  them. 

VOL.  I. 


ders  the  pretended  (why  pretended  ?) 
reformation  as  the  main  cause  of  our 
diminished  expectations  of  a  future 
state,  our  spiritual  darkness,  our 
lax  morality  arising  out  of  Calvin’s 
blasphemous  doctrines,  (query,  did 
he  ever  read  Calvin’s  Institutes  ?)  and 
of  our  forgetfulness  of  the  ground¬ 
work  of  faith  and  hope  in  the  church. 
These  and  other  theological  matters 
1  shall  leave  to  be  combated  by  a 
second  Rennell  or  Grinfield,  should 
they  think  them  deserving  of  notice. 
I  shall  leave  untouched  every  thing 
relative  to  organology,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  information  of  Dr.  Forster’s 
haying  recently  discovered  a  new  ce¬ 
rebral  organ,  which  the  learned  Doc¬ 
tor  has  designated  by  the  euphonous 
name  of  the  <£  organ  of  mysterizing- 
ness!”  All  these  1  consign  to  the 
able  correspondent  of  Christopher 
North,  Esq.  whose  argumentative 
essays  in  some  recent  numbers  of 
Blackwood’s  Magazine,  the  cranio- 
logists,  cranioseopists,  organologists, 
or  whatever  they  choose  to  term 
themselves,  would  do  well  to  peruse. 

In  section  the  first,  the  author 
talks  of  an  obscure  school  of  anato¬ 
my  in  Windmill  Street.  Having  been 
educated  at  that  school,  though  it  is 
some  years  since  I  have  had  any  com¬ 
munication  with  it,  I  cannot  but  feel 
some  interest  in  its  honour.  What! 
is  the  school  where  that  accomplish¬ 
ed  scholar,  that  excellent  anatomist, 
that  most  eloquent  lecturer,  Dr. 
Hunter,  where  the  concise  and  accu¬ 
rate  Baillie,  the  diffuse  Cruikshank, 
the  plain  and  unassuming  Wilson, 
lectured,  and  where  that  surgical 
phenomenon,  John  Hunter,  began 
his  brilliant  career,  now  shrouded  in 
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obscurity?  Do  not  Mr.  Charles  Bell 
and  Mr.  Shaw  understand  anatomy  ? 
or  is  it  that  they  are  too  much  of 
Englishmen,  too  much  like  Dr.  Bar¬ 
clay,  to  contaminate  their  lectures 
with  the  cheerless  and  pernicious 
materialism  of  French  philosophers 
and  French  physiologists  ? 

In  section  the  second,  the  author 
says,  that  in  contemplating  the  order 
of  things,  we  should  unavoidably  be 
lulled  into  a  belief  that  the  material 
atoms  of  the  universe  contain  within 
themselves  the  cause  of  their  own 
phenomena,  were  it  not  for  what  we 
are  taught  in  our  childhood,  that  a 
spiritual  Being  caused  and  supports 
the  whole. 

To  suppose  that  any  person  would 

believe  that  material  atoms  could  of 

* 

themselves  originate  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  organisms,  possessing  life 
and  perception,  is  an  opinion  too 
absurd,  we  should  think,  even  for  a 
physiological  materialist.  It  would 
be  to  give  to  those  atoms  design  and 
intelligence.  But  what  absurdity  is 
there  that  such  philosophers  will  not 
maintain  ?  Tell  them  that  the  mind 
must  be  something  different  from 
matter,  and  that  the  Deity  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  universe, 
they  answer  you,  like  the  mathema¬ 
tician,  who,  after  perusing  the  Iliad, 
replied  he  found  nothing  proved, 
there  are  no  proofs.  We  want,  say 
they,  something  visible,  something 
tangible.  With  respect  to  mind,  we 
see  nothing  but  the  cerebral  mass, 
and  what  is  that  mass  ?  An  assem¬ 
blage  of  material  atoms,  and  mind  is 
only  the  agitation  or  motion  of  these 
atoms.  Then,  as  to  that  Being  you 
term  God,  he  too  is  inaccessible  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  sight  or  touch.  All  that 
we  behold  are  the  sun,  stars,  and 
planets,  the  earth  on  which  we  live, 
with  its  various  animals,  vegetables, 
and  minerals.  But  wonderful  and 
beautiful  as  are  these  animals  and 
vegetables,  those  revolving  planets, 
those  brilliant  stars,  they  afford  no 
proofs  of  a  Being  distinct  and  differ¬ 


ent  from  the  universe  :  there  is  no¬ 
thing,  therefore,  but  the  universe. 

In  the  next  section,  the  author 
examines  Mr.  Abernethy’s  doctrine 
of  life  and  mind,  and  affirms,  that 
these  two  supposititious  existences, 
for  so  they  are  termed,  have  never 
been  discovered,  that  physiology  goes 
not  farther  than  organization,  and 
that  they  cannot  fairly  be  deduced 
from  physiology. 

If  the  author  mean,  that  the  liv¬ 
ing  principle  and  mind  have  never 
been  seen  and  handled,  no  one,  I 
believe,  will  dispute  the  point  with 
him  ;  but  if  he  mean,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  fairly  and  legitimately  inferred 
from  the  phenomena,  then  1  must 
deny  the  position,  because  the  phe¬ 
nomena  cannot  otherwise  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  accounted  for.  We  are  told, 
indeed,  that  the  cause  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena,  as  well  as  the  resistance  to 
putrefaction,  are  certain  affinities 
between  the  particles  of  living  bo¬ 
dies,  constantly  in  play  while  their 
functions  are  performed;  and  when 
these  cease,  they  become  subject  to 
other  affinities  more  powerful,  which 
are  chemical  affinities.  In  answer  to 
this  circuitous  mode  of  explaining 
things,  it  is  enough  to  ask,  what  is 
the  cause  of  these  affinities,  and  the 
susceptibility  of  the  corporeal  parti¬ 
cles  to  this  play  ? 

In  the  last  section,  the  author, 
after  telling  us  in  a  note  that  Paley 
was  a  bad  anatomist,  considers  his 
inference,  that  as  on  finding  a  watch 
we  should  infer  a  watchmaker,  so, 
on  contemplating  the  universe,  we 
are  led  to  believe  in  an  Omnipotent 
Artificer,  to  be  bad  reasoning ;  be¬ 
cause,  he  says,  we  infer,  that  a  watch 
had  a  maker,  solely  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  that  such  instruments  have  been 
made  by  watchmakers,  but  that  we 
have  had  no  experience  that  worlds 
were  made  by  God. 

Now,  if  I  rightly  recollect  Paley1  s 
statement,  there  is  no  more  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  In  the  first,  the  hypothesis 
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is  of  an  Indian  finding  this  watch, 
and  upon  examining  its  mechanism, 
inferring  that  it  could  not  have  made 
itself.  Why,  in  the  second,  then, 
the  situations  being  similar,  are  we 
not  to  infer,  that  the  universe,  with 
all  its  wondrous  mechanism,  had, 
like  the  watch,  a  maker  ?  I  shall 
be  told,  perhaps,  as  the  Syst&me  de 
la  Nature  tells  us,  that  the  universe 
is  not  a  work,  and  exhibits  no  marks 
of  design ;  to  which  I  reply,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  watch  and  the 
universe  is  that  the  former  is  a  work 
of  human  design,  the  latter  that  of 
Divine  design.*  The  author  con¬ 
tinues,  and  also  informs  us,  that 
though  Paley  was  no  ignoramus  (pro¬ 
digious  !)  yet  that  he  was  a  great 
gormandiser,  had  often  eaten  a  whole 
shoulder  of  mutton  at  a  meal,  and 
that,  as  a  learned  physician  has 
proved  that  a  light  vegetable  diet 
clarifies  the  intellect,  it  was  owing 
to  his  inordinate  meals  that  he 
stopped  short  of  those  piercing  and 
ethereal  coruscations  of  genius  dis¬ 
played  by  the  late  Percy  Bysshe 
►Shelley  ! ! 

How  unfortunate  for  their  country, 
and  perhaps  the  world,  that  Paley 
and  Johnson  (for  Johnson  too  was  a 
gormandiser)  should  have  been  so 
partial  to  animal  food  !  Had  a  light 
vegetable  diet  clarified  their  intel¬ 
lects,  instead  of  the  common-place 
puerile  morality  of  the  Rambler,  and 
the  inconclusive  evidences  of  the  Na¬ 
tural  Theology,  we  should  have  had 
the  refined  and  liberal  morals  of  the 
Queen  Mab,  and  the  strong  proofs 
of  a  belief  in  a  Deity,  as  they  stand 
recorded  in  the  Album !  How  un¬ 
fortunate,  let  me  repeat,  and  how 
yet  more  unfortunate,  that  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  their  countrymen  should  so 
much  resemble  them  !  The  savoury 
sirloin  and  grateful  shoulder  still 


*  See  Estlin’s  sermon  on  atheism,  in 
which  the  sophistry  of  such  writers  as 
Diderot,  Depuis,  and  his  follower  Volney, 
is  ably  refuted. 


smoke  on  their  tables.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  therefore,  the  exception 
of  a  few  herbivorous  individuals,  the 
learned  physician,  the  anti-Newto¬ 
nian  knight,  perhaps  Philostratus 
himself  and  their  followers,  we  must, 
as  a  nation,  be  considered  as  emi¬ 
nently  carnivorous ;  of  consequence, 
how  extensive,  how  profound  soever 
may  be  our  researches  into  nature, 
we  can  arrive  no  farther  than  this 
absurd,  this  unphilosophical  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  a  God  exists. — ( London 
Med.  Rep.J 


Some  Account  of  M.  Bichat’s  Theory  of 

Life. 

(Continued  from  page  179.) 

The  two  lives  differ  also  in  the 
mode  and  epoch  of  their  origin.  The 
organic  is  in  activity  from  the  very 
first  period  of  conception;  the  ani¬ 
mal  enters  into  exercise  only  at  birth, 
when  external  objects  offer  to  the 
new  individual  means  of  connexion 
and  relation.  In  the  foetal  state,  the 
ceconomy  is  solely  occupied  in  the 
formation  and  nutrition  of  the  or¬ 
gans;;  this  is  the  preparative  stage  of 
existence.  The  organs,  which  are 
to  perform  the  functions  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  life,  are  created  and  perfected, 
but  they  are  not  exercised  ;  they  are 
not  accessible  to  the  operation  of  the 
agents  whose  excitement  is  necessary 
to  bring  them  into  action,  and  of 
course  they  remain  in  a  state  of  pro¬ 
found  repose,  until  the  stimulus,  first 
of  the  air,  and  afterwards  of  food, 
light,  and  sounds,  is  applied  to  the 
appropriate  organs.  At  birth,  then, 
a  great  change  takes  place  in  the 
physiological  state  of  man.  His  ani¬ 
mal  life  is  first  brought  into  exist¬ 
ence,  and  his  organic  life  becomes 
more  fully  developed  and  more  com¬ 
plicated,  in  order  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  increased  demands  which 
this  change  necessarily  brings  upon 
it.  But  from  this  moment,  there  is 
no  further  alteration  or  improvement 
in  the  functions  of  the  organic  life. 
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They  are  as  perfect  in  the  infant  as 
in  the  adult,  they  are  not  susceptible 
of  education.  But  in  those  of  the 
animal  life  every  thing-  depends  upon 
the  education  they  receive ;  at  first 
feeble,  imperfect,  indistinct,  they 
gradually  become  developed,  and  the 
direction  given  to  this  developement, 
and  the  character  which  they  ulti¬ 
mately  possess,  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  influence  exercised 
upon  them  by  extrinsic  circum¬ 
stances. 

Differing  thus  in  their  origin  and 
in  their  mode  of  developement,  the 
two  lives  differ  also  in  the  mode  of 
their  termination  in  death,  when  this 
takes  place  naturally,  that  is,  at  the 
extremity  of  old  age.  The  animal 
life  is  becoming  gradually  extin¬ 
guished,  before  the  organic  has  be¬ 
gun  to  fail.  One  after  another  its 
functions  cease  to  be  performed. 
The  eye  becomes  obscured,  it  ceases 
to  feel  or  to  transmit  the  impression 
of  light.  The  ear  becomes  insensible 
to  the  impulse  of  sound.  The  skin, 
shrivelled,  hardened,  deprived  in  part 
of  its  vessels,  is  capable  of  but  an 
obscure  and  indistinct  sensation  ;  the 
parts  dependent  upon  it,  the  hair  and 
beard,  lose  their  vitality,  grow  white, 
and  fall  off.  The  intellectual  func¬ 
tions  follow  in  the  train  of  the  sensa¬ 
tions,  the  perception  is  blunted,  the 
memory  fails,  the  judgment  becomes 
infantile  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
muscles  under  the  influence  of  the 
brain,  viz.  those  of  locomotion  and 
voice,  partake  of  the  same  decrepi¬ 
tude.  The  old  man  moves  with  pain 
and  difficulty,  and  speaks  with  a  thick 
and  trembling  voice.  4  Seated  near 
the  fire  which  warms  him,  he  passes 
his  days  concentrated  within  him¬ 
self  ;  estranged  from  every  thing 
around  him,  deprived  of  desires,  of 
passions,  of  sensations,  speaking 
little,  because  induced  by  no  motive 
to  break  silence,  happy  in  the  feeling 
that  he  still  exists,  when  almost  every 
other  one  has  already  quitted  him.’ 
In  a  certain  sense  then  the  animal 


life  dies  first,  and  leaves  the  organic 
still  going  on  in  the  performance  of 
its  functions;  this  separation  is  more 
or  less  complete,  and  continues  for  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time,  in 
different  cases.  The  old  man  may 
continue  to  breathe  and  digest,  for 
some  time  after  he  has  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  ceased  to  think  and  to 
feel;  he  continues  to  exist  as  a  vege¬ 
table,  when  he  no  longer  lives  as  an 
animal.  Death,  however,  at  length 
seizes  upon  the  organic  life.  Gra¬ 
dually,  and  step  by  step,  the  vital 
forces  desert  the  different  organs; 
digestion,  secretion,  &c.  languish, 
the  circulation  and  respiration  are 
successively  impeded  and  finally  stop. 

In  considering  the  vital  properties, 
as  in  all  his  inquiries  concerning  life, 
Bichat  had  constant  regard  to  his 
grand  division  into  the  two  lives  ;  and 
he  recognises  in  the  functions  of  each 
life,  the  exhibition  of  properties  pe¬ 
culiar  to  itself,  or  at  least  properties 
modified  by  the  nature  and  relations 
of  that  life  to  whose  functions  they 
are  subservient.  In  the  organic  life, 
the  organs  have  in  the  first  place  a 
sort  of  sensibility  or  perception,  by 
which  they  become  acquainted  with 
the  presence  and  qualities  of  the 
substances  applied  to  them  ;  this  is 
the  organic  sensibility ;  they  have 
then  a  property  by  which  they  react 
upon  these  substances,  and  excite  in 
them  motion  ;  this  is  the  organic 
contractility.  It  has  two  modifica¬ 
tions.  1.  Where  the  contraction  is 
insensible,  as  in  the  exhalants,  ca¬ 
pillaries,  secreting  vessels.  2.  Where 
it  is  sensible,  as  in  the  heart,  the 
stomach,  the  intestines,  and  these 
are  called  respectively,  the  insensi- 
bles  and  the  sensible ,  organic  con¬ 
tractility.  In  the  organs  of  the 
animal  life,  there  is  also  a  sensibi¬ 
lity,  by  which  they  are  not  only  made 
capable  of  receiving  the  impression 
of  an  object  and  its  qualities,  but  of 
transmitting  that  impression  to  the 
common  sensorium  ;  and  a  contrac¬ 
tility,  which  not  only  renders  a  part 
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capable  of  contracting,  but  is  in  the 
exercise  of  its  power  under  the  entire 
control  and  direction  of  the  brain. 
These  properties  are  called  the  ani¬ 
mal  sensibility  and  the  animal  con - 
tractility. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MEMOIR. 

(Continued  from  page  182.) 

Proceeding  next  to  the  second  set  of  di¬ 
vergent  fibres,  it  is  maintained,  that  their 
alleged  origin  from  the  grey  matter  of  the 
corpora  olivaria  is  altogether  inaccurate  ; 
for,  like  the  corpora  dentata,  those  bodies 
consist  of  a  firmly  indented  capsule  of 
brown  matter,  containing  a  nucleus  of 
pure  white  substance  ;  that  though  Drs. 
Gall  and  Spurzheirn  affirm,  that  a  strong 
fasciculus  of  fibres  comes  out  of  these 
bodies,  yet  they  have  nowhere  shown  at 
what  part  these  fibres  emerge,  either  in 
their  plates  or  public  demonstrations;  that 
the  alleged  union  of  these  fasciculi  with 
others  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  their 
ascent  behind  the  posterior  boundary  of 
the  annular  protuberance,  is  quite  imagi¬ 
nary,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  of  their  passing  between  the 
transverse  fibres  of  that  body;  and  that 
the  subsequent  progress  of  these  fibres 
through  the  thalami  optici  and  corpora 
striati,  receiving  reinforcements  in  their 
course,  and  finally  terminating  in  the  con¬ 
volutions  of  the  posterior  lobe,  is  purely 
hypothetical,  and  wholly  indemonstrable. 

Lastly ,  with  reference  to  the  history  of 
this  particular  fibrous  structure,  it  is  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  passage  of  the  fibres  of 
the  pyramidal  bodies  through  the  annular 
protuberance  into  the  peduncles  or  crura 
cerebri ,  was  known  to,  and  described  by 
Vieussens,  Morgagni,  Petit,  Vicq  d’Azyr 
and  Haller;  and  was  again  more  minutely 
detailed  by  Reil  in  1795;  and  further,  that 
the  connexion  between  the  peduncles  and 
the  hemispheres  was  also  known  to  several 
of  the  anatomists  above-mentioned,  and, 
more  lately,  was  successfully  prosecuted 
by  Reil,  who,  in  1809  and  1812,  published 
the  final  results  of  his  investigations  in 
two  Essays,  illustrated  by  engravings,  re¬ 
markable  for  their  clearness  and  accuracy. 
‘  I  have  compared  both  these  papers  with 
‘  nature,’  says  Dr.  Gordon,  ‘  and  am  sa- 
4  tisfied  that  Reil  has  left  little  for  his 
4  successors,  either  to  correct  or  to  dis- 
‘  cover,  in  this  department  of  the  anatomy 
4  of  the  brain/ 

‘  To  these  valuable  dissertations,  how- 
4  ever/  continues  Dr.  Gordon,  ‘  not  the 
4  least  allusion  is  made,  either  by  Dr.  Gall 


4  or  his  partner,  in  any  of  their  writings. 

*  And  yet  the  Essay  in  Gren’s  Journal  for 
4  1795,  was  published  thirteen  years  before 
4  these  gentlemen  presented  their  Memoir 
4  (which  is  their  first  composition)  to  the 
4  French  Institute,  and  five  years  at  least, 
4  I  presume,  before  they  were  even  heard 
4  of  as  anatomists  in  Europe.  Again,  Reil’s 
4  Essay  in  the  Archives  of  Physiology  for 
4  1809  (to  say  nothing  of  the  paper  for 
4  1812)  which  contains  the  most  complete 
4  description  of  the  Brain-Proper,  was 
‘  published  a  year  before  the  appearance 
4  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim’s  quarto  work 
4  in  Paris;  four  years  before  the  composi- 
4  tion  of  their  Essay  for  the  Dictionnaire 
4  des  Sciences  Medicales;  and  six  years 
4  prior  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Spurz- 
4  heim’s  separate  book  on  Physiognomy.  I 
4  wili  not  do  Reil  the  injustice  to  insinuate, 

4  that  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheirn  have  bor- 
4  rowed  their  views,  without  acknowiedg- 
4  mentjfrom  him.  Had  they  adopted  the 
4  descriptions  of  that  accurate  inquirer, 

4  the  present  pamphlet  would  have  been 
4  unnecessary.  But  it  is  surely  not  un- 
4  reasonable  to  have  expected,  that  some 
4  reference  should  have  been  made  to  the 
4  writings  of  an  anatomist,  who  has  the 
4  sole  merit  of  having  revived  the  investi- 
4  gation  of  the  fibrous  structure  of  the 
4  brain  in  modern  times;  and  who,  by  pur- 
4  suing  steadily  the  only  method  by  which 
4  that  enquiry  can  be  satisfactorily  con- 
4  ducted,  has  obtained  results,  at  variance, 

4  in  every  particular,  with  those  eonjec- 
4  tural  statements,  which,  by  writing,  and 
4  by  travel,  these  gentlemen  have  been 
4  labouring  for  years  to  establish/ 

But  hypothetical  and  erroneous  as  the 
description  of  the  Divergent  system  of 
fibres  has  been  shown  to  be,  it  is  affirmed 
by  Dr.  Gordon,  that  the  account  given  of 
what  has  been  denominated  the  Convergent 
system,  far  exceeds  it  in  error,  and  is,  in 
truth,  altogether  imaginary  and  false.  He 
maintains  that  no  fibres,  answering  to  their 
alleged  system,  can  be  shown  to  come  out 
from  the  grey  substance  of  the  convolu¬ 
tions  of  any  part  of  the  brain,  as  these 
anatomists  assert;  that  such  a  structure  is 
purely  hypothetical,  and  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  real  structure  of  these  parts,  as 
unfolded  by  the  investigations  of  Reil;  that 
these  anatomists  themselves  admit,  that 
they  can  follow  these  two  systems  as 
4  distinct  and  visible  fibres,’  only  in  the 
posterior  convolutions  of  the  middle  lobes 
of  the  cerebrum,  where,  however,  it  is 
said  to  be  just  as  impossible  to  demonstrate 
them,  as  in  any  of  the  other  convolutions  ; 
and,  accordingly,  says  Dr.  Gordon,4  when 

*  Dr.  Spurzheirn  was  called  upon,  in  his 
4  public  dissections  here,  to  make  good 
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4  those  affirmations  which  constitute  the 
‘  leading  features  of  his  system,  by  tracing 
‘  any  of  the  divergent  fibres  into  the  grey 
4  substance  of  the  convolutions,  and  dis- 
4  tinguishing  them  from  tlie  converging 
4  filaments  in  the  same  part;  he  was  under 

*  the  necessity  of  denying  that  he  had  ever 
4  affirmed  any  such  structure  to  be  demon- 
4  strable.’  Equally  imaginary,  Dr.  Gordon 
affirms,  is  the  alleged  progress  of  these 
convergent  fibres,  from  the  convolutions 
towards  the  inner  part  of  each  hemisphere, 
there  to  form,  by  uniting  with  the  fibres 
of  the  opposite  hemisphere,  the  various 
connecting  parts,  denominated,  in  this 
system,  Commissures  of  the  brain.  4  It  thus 

*  appears,’  continues  Dr.  Gordon,  4  that, 
4  under  the  denomination  of  Diverging  and 
4  Converging  fibres,  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
4  heim  have  described,  and  described  im- 
4  perfectly  or  inaccurately,  parts  of  the 
4  braiu  long  known  to  anatomists  ; — that 
4  they  have  represented  as  demonstrable, 
4  and  even  delineated  iu  their  engravings, 
4  parts  which  have  no  existence  in  this 
4  organ;  and  lastly,  that  they  have  main- 
4  tained  connexions  to  subsist  betwixt  all 
4  these  parts,  for  which  there  is  no  foun- 
4  dation  in  nature/ 

(To  be  continued.) 


Observations  on  Phrenology  as  affording  a 
systematic  View  of  Human  Nature. 

(Concluded  from  page  183.) 

He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
nature  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  to 
which  the  different  organs  are  re¬ 
spectively  subservient,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  organs  as  given  by  Drs. 
Gall  and  Spurzheim.  In  looking  over 
the  list  of  faculties  in  order  to  try  if 
he  could  reconcile  it  to  reason  and 
analogy,  he  could  observe  no  order  or 
connexion  between  them. 

44  The  whole  presented  to  me  a  rude 
appearance,  quite  different,  as  I  then 
thought,  from  what  is  commonly  found  in 
nature.  After  a  more  attentive  conside¬ 
ration,  however,  light  began  to  dawn  upon 
me,  and  beginning  to  consider  the  faculties 
in  a  certain  way,  and  to  group  them  after 
a  certain  order,  the  whole  gradually  formed 
themselves  before  me  into  a  system  of  sur¬ 
prising  symmetry,  and,  like  the  disjointed 
parts  of  an  anamorphosis  when  seen  from 
the  proper  point  of  view,  collecting  them¬ 
selves  under  one  elegant  design,  delighted 
me  w  ith  the  appearance  of  that  very  order 
and  beauty  which  1  would  before-hand 
have  expected  to  find  in  them.” 


The  harmonious  junction  of  the 
organs,  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  the 
faculties  to  each  other  and  to  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  mind  as  observable  in 
every  state  in  which  it  exists,  are,  he 
says,  far  too  remarkable,  and  the  co¬ 
incidences  are  far  too  numerous  and 
exact,  to  have  occurred  by  chance. 

44  As  soon  would  a  number  of  letters 
shaken  out  of  Swift's  laputan  machine  fall 
of  themselves  into  the  order  of  a  scientific 
treatise,  as  that  the  names  of  thirty-three 
faculties,  put  down  at  random,  should  com¬ 
pose  a  complete  and  w'ell  combined  scheme 
of  the  human  mind,  such  as  this  appears 
actually  to  be.  The  inference  is,  I  think, 
irresistible,  either  that  the  scheme  which 
appears  so  well  arranged  has  been  invented 
by  the  ingenuity  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurz¬ 
heim  ;  or,  if  they  actually  proceeded  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  tell  us,  and 
formed  it  piecemeal  by  a  gradual  and 
patient  examination  of  facts,  that  the  har¬ 
mony  and  systematic  junction  of  these 
scattered  members  forms  a  very  strong 
presumption  (to  say  no  more)  in  favour  of 
the  accuracy  of  theirseparate  observations, 
and  of  the  system  being  truly  founded  in 
nature.” 

Our  author  observes  in  addition 
that — 

44  Had  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  sat  down 
with  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  system 
from  their  own  imagination,  it  is  next  to 
morally  impossible  that  they  could  have 
contrived  one  which  harmonized  so  com¬ 
pletely  with  itself,  and  with  the  actual 
state  of  the  human  faculties,  and  the  uses 
to  which  these  faculties  are  subservient. 
This  is  a  problem  which  has  puzzled  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  of  ancient  and 
modern  times;  and  all  attempts  to  solve  it 
have  hitherto  been  fruitless,  so  as  almost 
to  entitle  us  to  conclude  that  its  accom¬ 
plishment  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
ingenuity.  If,  then,  these  gentlemen  had 
actually  succeeded  in  inventing  a  system 
like  this,  which  affords  a  key  to  the  mental 
constitution  of  man,  and  a  facility  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  diversities  of  human  in¬ 
tellect,  and  human  character,  far  surpass¬ 
ing  any  other  system  that  ever  appeared — 
supposing  it  to  be,  as  all  former  systems 
have  been,  entirely  hypothetical — it  would 
entitle  the  authors  of  it  to  rank  as  philo¬ 
sophers  along  with  the  highest  names  which 
have  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  the  world.” 

This  our  readers  will  think  would 
be  strong  language  even  from  a  con¬ 
vert  ;  but  coming  front  one  who  has 
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only  a  half  acquaintance  with  phre¬ 
nology,  not  having  observed  the  facts 
on  which  it  is  alleged  to  rest,  and 
who  from  his  own  statement  came  to 
the  enquiry  with  his  mind  prepos¬ 
sessed  against  it,  what  are  we  to  thi  nk  ? 
surely  there  must  be  a  greater  air  of 
probability  about  the  system  when 
taken  as  a  whole,  than  one  would  be 
apt  to  suppose  from  the  disjointed 
statements  and  anecdotes  with  which 
the  public  have  been  long  entertained. 
The  author  before  us  is  clearly  of 
this  opinion,  since  he  has  published 
for  the  sake  of  stimulating  to  farther 
enquiry. 

“  I  am  not  aware,”  says  he,  “  that  any 
such  connected  view  of  this  system  has 
been  given  as  the  above,  or  that  the  mutual 
relation,  and  dependence  of  its  different 
parts  have  been  brought  forward  exactly 
in  the  light  in  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
place  them.  The  argument  may  not  strike 
every  one  as  strongly,  but  to  me  I  own  it 
appears  to  have  considerable  weight.  It 
goes,  at  least,  the  length  of  inclining  me 
to  examine  the  facts  in  which  the  system 
is  said  to  be  founded, and  of  removing  any 
positive  dislike  to  it,  or  hardness  of  be¬ 
lieving  it  on  reasonable  evidence.” 

Cases  from  the  Appendix  of  Sir  A .  Cooper's 
Works  on  Dislocation,  fyc.  Sfc. 

(Continued  from  page  181.) 

Compound  Dislocation  of  the  Os 
Humeri  at  the  Elbow  Joint. — Wil¬ 
liam  Dowson,  aged  13,  was  admitted 
into  the  accident  ward  of  Guy’s  Hos¬ 
pital  on  the  5th  of  November,  1822, 
at  twenty  minutes  past  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  with  compound  dis¬ 
location  of  the  elbow-joint,  occasi¬ 
oned  by  a  cart  in  which  he  was 
riding,  being  overturned  and  falling 
with  great  violence  upon  the  elbow 
of  the  left  arm. 

The  appearances  were  as  follows: 
the  condyles  of  the  humerus  were 
thrown  inwards  through  the  skin  ; 
the  articulating  surface  receiving  the 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  being 
completely  exposed  to  view ;  the 
ulna  was  dislocated  backwards,  and 
the  radius  outwards  ;  the  lateral  and 
capsular  ligaments  were  torn  asun¬ 


der,  with  extensive  lacerations  of  the 
parts  about  the  joint,  but  the  artery 
and  nerve  remained  perfectly  free 
from  injury. 

By  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr. 
Key,  the  reduction  was  easily  effect¬ 
ed  in  the  following  manner.  The 
humerus  being  firmly  grasped  above 
its  condyles,  making  that  part  a  fixed 
point,  we  gradually  extended  the 
fore  arm  from  the  position  in  which 
it  was,  (at  right  angles)  and  the 
parts  returned  to  their  relative  situa¬ 
tion,  but  upon  slightly  moving  the 
fore  arm,  the  parts  became  displaced 
as  before ;  but  the  reduction  was  ef¬ 
fected  a  second  time  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  and  in  the  semiflexed  posi¬ 
tion  the  arm  was  dressed  with  adhe¬ 
sive  plaster,  and  a  pasteboard  splint 
put  on,  previously  dipped  in  warm 
water,  so  as  to  give  it  pliability  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  the  form  of  the 
part;  a  roller  was  then  applied,  and 
a  sling  was  attached  to  the  wrist  and 
conveyed  round  the  neck,  by  which 
means  he  was  prevented  from  moving 
the  arm  from  the  posture  in  which 
it  was  placed.  He  was  then  laid  re¬ 
cumbent,  with  the  elbow  resting  on 
a  pillow,  and  the  evaporating  lotion 
of  our  Hospital  used,  to  keep  the 
parts  constantly  moist  and  cool.  I 
saw  him  during  the  night,  and  found 
him  generally  composed,  aad  that  he 
had  slept.  Early  the  next  morning 
he  was  free  from  pain,  his  pulse  112; 
he  experienced  much  thirst  during 
the  day,  without  any  other  unplea¬ 
sant  symptoms,  except  some  tension 
of  the  parts,  by  no  means  consider¬ 
able  ;  on  the  following  morning,  there 
being  some  symptoms  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  accompanied  with  pain  in  the 
head,  I  drew  from  the  right  arm  ten 
ounces  of  blood,  which  appeared  to 
relieve  him  ;  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  he  was  restless,  and  com¬ 
plained  of  great  thirst ;  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  barley  water  were  given  to 
him,  and  in  the  evening  three  grains 
of  hydrag.  submur.  He  slept  during 
the  night,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
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mg  the  pulse  had  risen  to  121 ;  and 
febrile  action  appearing,  the  julepurn 
aramon.  acet.  was  given  to  him  every 
three  or  four  hours,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  his  pulse  had  fallen  to  109  ;  he 
complained  of  darting  pains  in  the 
shoulder,  and  his  bowels  being  in  a 
constipated  state,  l  gave  him  3  ^  of 
ol.  ricini,  and  two  hours  afterwards 
lie  had  a  copious  evacuation,  from 
which  he  felt  easier  and  much  re¬ 
lieved,  and  he  passed  a  good  night. 
On  the  following  day  I  found  him 
free  from  pain  and  much  better. 
The  next  day  (Sunday)  he  com¬ 
plained  of  slight  pains  in  the  upper 
arm,  accompanied  with  a  small  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  wound.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  he  was  better,  pulse  105, 
and  on  Tuesday  the  discharge  had 
increased,  but  on  the  three  following 
days  it  decreased,  when  I  ventured 
to  dress  the  wound;  the  granulations 
were  extremely  healthy,  the  parts 
appeared  to  be  well  adjusted,  leaving 
only  a  small  sinus,  by  which  means 
the  discharge  escaped.  It  was  again 
dressed  as  at  first,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  splint  ;  the  lotion  was 
discontinued,  the  parts  being  per¬ 
fectly  cool,  and  the  tension  much 
reduced,  The  bowels  being  con¬ 
fined,  the  ol.  ricini  was  repeated, 
which  procured  him  two  stools.  On 
the  following  day  he  complained  of 
pains  in  the  shoulder,  the  discharge 
was  again  increasing,  but  on  the  four 
following  days  he  proceeded  well ; 
the  pulse  varying  from  98  to  109. 
On  the  sixth  day  from  the  first  dres¬ 
sing  I  again  dressed  the  wound,  the 
granulations  were  rather  prominent 
but  healthy,  and  it  was  dressed  with 
straps  of  soap  cerate  during  the  six 
following  days  ;  he  continued  to  get 
better,  but  on  the  seventh  day  from 
dressing  the  wound  the  second  time, 
some  inflammation  appeared,  and  the 
lotion  was  renewed,  the  discharge  at 
this  time  was  very  slight ;  on  exami¬ 
ning  the  part,  an  abscess  had  formed 
upon  the  external  condyle,  which  I 
relieved  in  a  day  or  two  after  by  the 


lancet ;  the  quantity  of  matter  dis¬ 
charged  was  about  jij.  but  quite 
healthy.  The  next  day  he  was  much 
better,  and  from  this  time  until  the 
24th  of  December  he  continued  im¬ 
proving,  on  which  day  he  was  able 
to  leave  his  bed  and  walk  about  the 
ward:  by  great  attention  to  the  use 
of  passive  motion,  he  is  now  enabled 
to  move  the  joint  to  a  considerable 
extent. — Samuel  White,  Dresser 
at  Guy  s  Hospital. 

I  frequently  witnessed  the  progress 
of  this  case  with  the  greatest  plea¬ 
sure.  A.  C. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


POISONING  BY  OXALIC  ACID. 

(Continued  from  page  187.) 

“  There  is  always  a  material  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  use  of  alkalis  for  neu¬ 
tralizing  acid  poison  ;  namely,  they 
cannot  be  taken  in  large  quantity 
without  injuring  the  oesophagus,  or 
even  the  stomach,  if  they  are  given 
in  excess  in  poisoning  with  oxalic 
acid  the  alkalis  on  stronger  grounds  : 
for  we  have  found  that  the  neutral 
alkaline  oxalates,  though  they  do  not 
corrode  the  stomach,  act  through 
absorption  with  a  force  little  inferior 
to  that  of  the  acid  itself.  The  acti¬ 
vity  of  these  salts  is  conformable 
with  a  law  very  general,  if  not  uni¬ 
versal,  though  hitherto,  we  believe, 
unnoticed  by  toxicologists,  viz.  a 
poison  acting  through  the  medium  of 
absorption  has  its  action  impaired, 
but  neither  destroyed  nor  altered  in 
its  soluble  chemical  combinations. 

te  The  next  antidote  proposed  for 
oxalic  acid  is  chalk.  Mr.  Thomson 
found,  that  the  oxalate  of  lime  occa¬ 
sioned  no  inconvenience  to  animals 
in  the  dose  of  twTo  drachms  ;  and 
that  chalk  given  after  the  dangerous 
symptoms  had  begun,  speedily  re¬ 
moved  them,  and  restored  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  health.  The  effect  is  evi¬ 
dently  owing  to  the  insolubility  of 
the  oxalate  of  lime. 

i(  On  the  same  principle  it  wras  to 
be  inferred  that  magnesia  would  be 
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an  effectual  counterpoison,  since  its 
oxalate  is  very  little  soluble.  At  all 
events,  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  in 
man,  magnesia,  though  an  effectual 
antidote  when  administered  early, 
will,  like  other  antidotes,  be  of  little 
use  after  the  delay  of  a  few  minutes. 

On  the  second  class  of  antidotes, 
those,  namely,  which  destroy  the  en¬ 
ergy  of  poisons  by  a  counteraction 
on  the  system — little  need  be  said. 
For,  although  it  was  to  such  remedies 
that  the  name  of  antidote  was  at  first 
given,  we  now  know  that  few  in¬ 
stances  of  this  kind  really  exist;  and 
no  such  antidote  is  known  for  oxalic 
acid. 

“  Under  this  head,  however,  we  may, 
wfith  propriety,  consider  certain  re¬ 
medies,  internal  as  well  as  external, 
which  though  not  complete  counter¬ 
poisons,  have  nevertheless  proved 
useful  in  removing  or  allaying  the 
symptoms.  On  the  whole,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  remarkably  depressed 
state  of  the  pulse,  and  the  little  risk 
of  subsequent  inflammation,  that  the 
most  promising  treatment  would  con¬ 
sist  in  the  vigorous  employment  of 
stimulants.  This  plan  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  followed  in  the  two  cases  of 
recovered  already  recorded.  In  both, 
after  the  use  of  chalk  or  magnesia, 
small  doses  of  opium  were  adminis¬ 
tered,  and  the  vomiting  soon  became 
less  violent.  One  of  them  took  brandy 
with  advantage,  and  the  other  expe¬ 
rienced  much  relief  from  frictions 
and  hot  fomentations.  For  this  last 
remedy  the  warm  bath  may  most  pro¬ 
perly  be  substituted.  The  propriety 
of  employing  the  most  powerful  and 
diffusible  stimulants  may  be  questi¬ 
oned.  We  were  anxious,  hewever, 
to  try  the  effect  of  ammonia  or  aether 
upon  animals  ;  but  accident  has  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  making  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Meanwhile,  since  there  is 
nothing  to  contra-indicate  their  em¬ 
ployment,  and  several  circumstances 
shew  that  the  most  active  stimulants 
may  be  useful ;  and  hence  the  cases 
are  generally  so  desperate,  that  any 


rational  treatment  is  allowable,  we 
may  venture  to  recommend  that  they 
be  submitted  to  trial.” 

(To  be  continued ,) 


Case  of  Poisoning  by  Corrosive  Sublimate . 

By  William  Buchanan,  Esq.  Member 

of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  §c.  fyc. 

Being  hastily  requested  to  visit 
J.  G.,  who  was  suspected  of  having 
taken  poison,  I  did  so,  and  found  him 
with  his  mouth  half  open,  from  which 
he  was  in  vain  endeavouring  to  get 
rid  of  a  quantity  of  ropy  mucus — his 
lips  and  tongue  were  whitened,  and 
having  somewhat  of  the  appearance 
which  a  sore  puts  on  when  washed 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
my  first  impression  was,  that  this 
substance  had  been  swallowed.  His 
countenance  expressed  much  anxiety, 
and  his  hands,  placed  over  his  sto¬ 
mach,  suggested  that  it  was  the  seat 
of  severe  pain.  He  refused  to  give 

anv  account  of  the  cause  of  his 

«/ 

symptoms,  but.  considering  I  had 
sufficient  evidence  of  poison,  and  not 
choosing  to  waste  time  in  inquiry,  I 
determined  on  exhibiting  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  zinc.  Of  this,  partly 
by  entreaty,  and  partly  on  compulsion, 
he  swallowed  in  the  course  of  ten 
minutes  about  six  ounces,  containing 
four  drams  of  the  salt:  he  now  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  he  had  taken  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sublimate. 
Copious  vomiting,  which  soon  came 
on,  was  encouraged  by  as  large 
draughts  of  milk  and  water  as  we 
could  prevail  on  him  to  swallow;  but 
the  pain  and  difficulty  in  deglutition, 
arising  from  the  swollen  state  of  his 
mouth  and  throat,  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  all  our  entreaties  useless,  had 
not  the  greater  and  almost  intolerable 
pain  at  his  stomach  compelled  him  to 
avail  himself  of  every  means  of  relief. 
In  the  short  intervals  which  were 
allowed  to  take  place  between  vomit¬ 
ing  and  swallowing,  we  learned  from 
him,  that  he  had  been  so  determined 
on  self-destruction,  as  to  have  taken, 
twice  that  morning,  what  he  thought 
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sufficient  for  the  purpose.  He  had 
swallowed  what  he  had  obtained  on 
asking-  for  sublimate  two  hours  pre¬ 
viously,  but  finding  no  effect  (from 
which  it  is  evident  something  else 
had  been  dispensed),  he  had  applied 
at  another  shop  for  a  like  quantity, 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  which  was 
unfortunately  given  genuine,  and  in 
crystals.  He  took  the  whole  of  the 
first  dry,  that  is,  alone  and  unmixed, 
and  attempted,  by  pouring  it  from  its 
wrapper,  to  take  the  second  in  the 
same  way :  of  this  he  had  taken  much 
more  than  half,  but  although  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  swallow  it  hastily,  the 
taste,  and  the  instant  effect  on  the 
mouth  and  throat,  prevented  his 
taking  the  last  portion,  which  was 
left  in  the  paper  and  thrown  down 
the  closet,  to  which  he  had  retired 
for  the  pupose  of  taking  it.  Vomiting 
was  kept  up  for  several  hours  by  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  milk  and  warm  water, 
he  took  frequently  the  white  of  an 
egg.  The  pain  at  the  stomach  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  very  severe,  as  well  as 
the  heat,  swelling,  and  soreness  of 
his  mouth  and  throat;  the  difficulty 
of  swallowing  was  very  great,  and 
the  pain  produced  by  it  very  much 
greater  than  any  occasioned  by  the 
act  of  vomiting,  and  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  it.  It  seems  necessary  to 
remark  this,  as  it  has  been  objected, 
that  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
used,  nearly  an  ounce  in  the  whole, 
was  more  than  could  be  necessary ; 
but  after  the  first  action  of  it,  the 
effect  was  easily  re-produced,  and  I 
saw  no  comparison  between  hazarding 
asomewhat  inconvenient  effect,  which 
could  subside  when  we  pleased,  and 
running  the  risk  of  the  retention  of 
any  of  the  oxymuriate.  I  may  make, 
should  it  be  necessary,  the  same  ex¬ 
cuse  for  having  given  the  whites  of 
eighteen  eggs,  and  several  pints  of 
milk  and  water.  In  such  a  case  we 
ought  not  to  be  sparing  of  remedies. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  took 


three  ounces  of  castor-oil,  and  had 
several  evacuations.  He  also  con¬ 
tinued  his  draughts  of  milk  and  al¬ 
bumen.  The  pain  of  the  stomach, 
though  still  severe,  was  more  tole¬ 
rable;  that  of  the  throat  was  still 
urgent,  rendering  articulation  indis¬ 
tinct,  and  almost  threatening  suffo¬ 
cation.  He  continued  the  use  of  his 
diluents;  all  his  complaints  were 
gradually  subsiding  ;  and,  after  forty- 
eight  hours,  he  was  so  far  recovered 
that  he  went  home  to  his  friends  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  town.  Since  that 
time  I  have  not  seen  him,  but  have 
learned  that  at  the  end  of  a  week  he 
was  quite  recovered.  I  should  have 
stated  that  no  salivation  attended  his 
recovery,  or  any  other  symptom  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  absorption  of  mercury. 
He  is  in  person  athletic,  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  by  business  a  gold¬ 
beater,  and  having  sometimes  occasion 
to  use  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  he 
knew  it  as  a  poison.  The  only  im¬ 
portance  to  be  attached  to  this  case, 
is  so  far  as  it  confirms  the  value  of 
early,  copious,  and  continued  vomit¬ 
ing,  and  the  effect  of  albumen  as  the 
best  remedy  against  such  parts  of 
this  poison  as  may  not  have  been  re¬ 
jected. — ( Lon.  Med.  Rep.) 

Finsbury  Terrace ,  April  1 3th,  1823 . 


Case  of  Poisoning  by  the  CEnanthe  Crocata , 
(the  Hemlock  Dropwort ).  by  Drs.  Bry 
and  Keveille-P arise. 

M.  Bry,  of  Angers,  has  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Society  of  Medicine  of 
Paris,  a  case  of  poisoning  by  the 
cenanthe  crocata.  An  individual, 
aged  forty,  in  perfect  health,  par¬ 
took  of  the  root  of  this  plant,  mis¬ 
taking  it  for  the  other  species  of  the 
same  genus,  which  are  edible.  He 
had  taken  a  piece  as  large  as  his 
finger.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
he  complained  of  a  great  heat  in  the 
throat  and  oesophagus ;  and  within 
half  an  hour  he  lost  his  speech,  fell 
into  a  state  of  insensibility,  after¬ 
wards  into  violent  convulsions,  which 
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continued  for  three  hours,  and  ter¬ 
minated  in  death  within  the  space  of 
four  hours  from  the  ingestion  of  the 
root,  without  it  having  been  possible 
to  render  him  any  assistance,  owing 
to  the  firmly  clenched  state  of  his 
teeth.  The  body,  which  was  not 
allowed  to  be  inspected,  exhaled  a 
very  disagreeable  odour  fifteen  hours 
after  death.  The  parts  of  genera¬ 
tion  were,  at  that  period,  of  a  violet 
colour  ;  the  colour  of  the  rest  of  the 
surface  was  unchanged. 


On  the  Vermifuge  Properties  of  Samphire , 

(Crilhmum  Maritimum).  By  Dr.  LA¬ 
VINI. 

Dr.  Lavini  has  published,  in  the 
twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Tu¬ 
rin,  chemical  and  medical  researches 
on  the  crithmum  maritimum.  He 
attributes  to  this  plant  very  active 
vermifuge  powers,  especially  in  cases 
of  the  lumbrici.  He  prescribes  in¬ 
ternally  either  the  expressed  juice  or 
its  volatile  oil,  in  the  form  of  an 
oleosaccharum ,  given  in  a  little  wa¬ 
ter,  or  in  any  other  vehicle;  and  ex¬ 
ternally,  a  cataplasm  of  the  bruised 
leaves  laid  upon  the  epigastric  regi¬ 
on,  while  the  volatile  oil  is  kept  at 
the  nostrils. 

The  different  experiments  of  M. 
Lavini  with  this  plant  lead  him  to 
conclude — 1.  That,  whenever  it  is  to 
be  used  in  medicine,  its  juice  ought 
to  be  simply  expressed,  without  heat, 
that  it  may  not  be  deprived  of  its 
green,  mucous,  and  aromatic  matter, 
which  appears  to  contain  its  active 
principle. — 2.  That  the  hydrochlo¬ 
rates,  the  sulphates,  the  carbonates 
of  the  earths  and  potash,  with  the 
acetic  acid,  and  a  small  portion  of 
silica,  appear  to  be  constituents  of 
the  plant. — 3.  That  it  contains  a  free 
acetic  acid  and  a  peculiar  extractive 
substance. — 4.  That  its  distilled  wa¬ 
ter  produces  no  action  on  the  animal 
economy. — 5.  That  the  action  of  sul¬ 


phuric  acid  converts  its  volatile  oil  into 
a  substance  resembling  petroleum. — 
6.  That  the  hydrates  of  potassa  and 
soda  do  not  form  soaps  with  its  es¬ 
sential  oil. — 7.  That  this  oil  is  in 
many  points  analogous  to  petroleum  ; 
and,  8.  That  the  plant  seems  to  be 
an  excellent  vermifuge. — ( Archives 
Gen.  Mars,  1823.^ 


Case  of  Constipation ,  occasioned  by  a  Stric¬ 
ture  of  the  Colon  at  its  Sigmoid  Flexure , 
terminating  fatally. 

“  On  the  3d  of  Feb.  1823,  I  was 
called  (Samuel  Henry  Sterry,  Esq.) 
upon  by  Mr.  Joseph  Barton,  setat.  44, 
who  complained  of  occasional  abdo¬ 
minal  pain,  chiefly  confined  to  the 
umbilical  region,  which  seemed  to  be 
of  a  colicky  nature;  and  as  the  bow¬ 
els  had  not  been  relieved  more  than 
once  during  the  day,  1  ordered  him 
a  dose  of  calomel  with  ext.  colocynth. 
that  evening,  and  a  draught  for  the 
morning  with  sulphas  magnesias  and 
infusum  sennae.” 

This,  it  appears,  only  produced 
one  evacuation;  and  as  the  patient 
complained  of  a  disposition  to  sick¬ 
ness,  some  blood  was  abstracted  from 
the  arm,  and  another  lenitive  draught 
ordered  him,  which  produced  only  one 
motion — the  draught  was  repeated  at 
intervals  night  and  morning.  The 
symptoms  continued  to  return  at  in¬ 
tervals,  without  the  appearance  of  any 
constitutional  disease.  In  fact  the 
complaintresisted  carthartics  of  every 
description,  bleeding,  blistering,  the 
ol.  crotonisTiglij,  oleum  terebinthinae, 
hydrargyrum  purificatum,  &c.  under 
the  superintendence  of  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
Drs.  Maton  and  Walshman. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  having  considered  it 
a  case  of  intersusception,  advised  the 
constitution  to  be  moderately  sup¬ 
ported,  under  the  idea  that  the  inva- 
ginated  portion  might  slough,  and  by 
this  means  produce  a  favourable  ter¬ 
mination.  It  was  observed,  that  the 
vomiting  which  was  constant  from 
Tuesday  the  11th,  till  the  evening  of 
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Thursday  the  13th,  did  not  return 
until  within  a  few  hours  prior  to  his 
dissolution,  and  that  the  head  was 
never  effected  during  the  illness. 

“  The  body  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Sterry,  jun.  in  the  presence  of  Sir 
A.  Cooper,  Mr.  Callaway  and  myself, 
when  the  following  appearances  pre¬ 
sented  themselves,  viz. — on  opening 
the  abdomen,  all  the  intestines,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  rectum,  were  found  ex¬ 
ceedingly  distended  with  air,  inso¬ 
much  that  it  was  found  very  difficult 
to  cut  through  the  peritonaeum  with¬ 
out  doing  injury  to  the  intestines. 
Wherever  the  intestines  were  in 
contact  with  each  other,  red  lines 
from  the  adhesive  inflammation, 
marked  their  disposition  to  unite. 
The  derangement  which  produced 
death  was  situated  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  rectum;  the  sigmoid  flexure 
immediately  above  it  was  much  dis¬ 
tended,  and  the  ccecum  enormously 
enlarged.  At  the  termination  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rectum  a  stric¬ 
ture  was  found  completely  encircling 
and  obstructing  the  intestines,  which 
was  very  much  ulcerated.  This  was 
the  cause  and  the  sole  cause  of  the 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  his 
motions,  and  of  the  fatal  issue  of  (he 
case. — The  inner  coat  of  the  intestine 
was  also  thickened  and  had  a  carci¬ 
nomatous  appearance! — no  material 
quantity  of  the  quicksilver  was  dis¬ 
covered,  except  in  the  small  intes¬ 
tines,  where  a  small  portion  was 
found  adhering  to  the  inner  coat ;  the 
whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  how¬ 
ever,  was  so  loaded  with  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  fermented  matter,  that  it 
would  have  taken  up  more  time  than, 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  case,  was  admissible,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  any  certain  conclusions  re¬ 
specting  the  quantity  of  that  sub¬ 
stance  actually  contained  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
— (Med.  Repos. ) 

Grange  Road,  Aprils  1823. 


MELANGE. 


On  the  Absorption  and  Exhala¬ 
tion  of  Azote  during  respiration. — - 
Dr.  Edwards,  who  is  well  known  as 
an  intelligent  physiologist,  concludes, 
from  different  experiments,  and  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  opposite  re¬ 
sults  which  they  give,  some  indica¬ 
ting  a  diminution  of  the  azote  of  the 
air,  others  an  increase  of  it  during 
respiration,  that  this  gas  is  absorbed 
into  the  circulation,  and  afterwards 
discharged  from  it;  and  that  each  of 
these  actions  is  regulated  by  the  con¬ 
stitution,  habit,  and  circumstances  of 
the  individual,  and  by  the  influences 
Lo  which  he  may  be  subjected,  the 
absorption  being  to  a  small  extent, 
while  the  exhalation  is  considerable, 
and  vice  versa.  This  subject  will 
come  under  a  fuller  consideration  in 
our  next  proemium. — ( Journal  de 
Phys .  Jan.  1823.) 

The  state  of  the  Venous  Trunks 
in  Serous  Infiltrations  of  the  Ex¬ 
tremities.  —  M.  Bouillaud  has  ob¬ 
served,  in  several  cases  of  infiltration 
of  the  lower  extremities,  the  venous 
trunks,  after  entering  the  pelvis, 
quite  impermeable,  and  filled  by  a 
concrete  and  organized  coagulum. 
In  the  case  of  a  female,  who  died 
from  chronic  peritonitis  and  scirrhus 
of  both  ovaria,  with  immense  in¬ 
filtration  of  both  the  lower  limbs, 
the  veins,  near  their  opening  into  the 
cava,  were,  in  a  manner,  obliterated 
by  the  pressure  of  the  diseased  ova¬ 
ria,  and  completely  filled,  from  the;r 
junction  with  the  cava,  with  a  carni- 
fied  and  friable  coagulum.  In  ano¬ 
ther  female,  aged  38,  who,  soon  after 
her  confinement,  had  great  oedema 
of  her  left  lower  extremity,  and  who 
some  time  afterwards  died,  on  dis¬ 
section  the  veins  of  that  limb  were 
found  to  be  filled  with  a  similar  coa¬ 
gulum  to  that  of  the  former  case, 
which  extended  to  the  vena  cava. 
The  other  veins  were  in  their  usual 
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state.  The  iliac  portion  of  the  colon 
was  distended  with  a  large  mass  of 
indurated  faeces,  which  pressed  on 
the  adjoining  veins,  and  gave  rise  to 
their  impervious  state,  and  to  the  in¬ 
filtration  of  the  limb.  These  obser¬ 
vations  were  made  in  a  Parisian  hos¬ 
pital. — [Jour,  de  Phys.  Jan.  1823.) 

Dr.  Ran  ken  on  the  Epidemic 
Cholera  of  India. — This  is  the  dis¬ 
ease  of  which  Dr.  Tytler  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  nosological  description,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  morbus  oryzeus,  or 
the  rice  disease.  The  symptoms  very 
much  resemble  the  effects  of  poisons, 
such  as  depression  and  atony  of  the 
general  system,  and  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  central  trunks,  produ¬ 
cing  irritation  and  derangement  of  the 
organs  of  digestion. — ( Edin.  Jour.) 

Dr.  John  Davy  on  Adhesions 
and  Coagulable  Lymph. — On  inject¬ 
ing  brandy  between  the  lungs  and 
pleura  of  a  dog,  firm  and  long  adhe¬ 
sions  were  formed  in  twenty-four 
hours.  This  is  against  the  received 
doctrine  of  adhesions  being  weak  in 
proportion  to  their  recentness.  When 
blood  is  drawn  its  albumen  is  liquid, 
but  soon  becomes  viscid,  and  at 
length  solid.  When  in  its  viscid 
state,  it  may  be  drawn  out  into 
transparent  fibres,  and  bands  which 
soon  become  opaque  and  solid,  and 
attain  their  maximum  of  strength  in 
a  few  hours.  This  furnishes  a  key 
to  the  natural  history  of  adhesions. 
Dr.  Baillie  has  committed  a  mistake 
on  this  point  in  his  Morbid  Anato¬ 
my,  chap.  1. — ( Phil.  Trans.) 

Dr.  Craigie  on  the  Morbid  In¬ 
fluence  of  the  Heart  on  the  Brain. 
— The  celebrated  Malpighi,  it  is  well 
known,  vras  affected  with  a  compli¬ 
cated  disease  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
brain,  and  several  other  cases  of  a 
similar  kind,  particularly  one  by 
Heberden,  (Transac.  Coll.  Phys. 
Lond.  V. )  are  on  record,  but  the 
close  connection  of  such  diseases 
seems  not  to  have  been  much  attend¬ 
ed  to.  Dr.  Craigie  having  met  with 
several  cases  of  this  kind,  has  con¬ 


cluded,  that  ossification  and  other 
organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  from 
impeding  and  retarding  the  return  of 
the  venous  blood,  tend  to  produce 
cerebral  extravasation,  causing  para¬ 
lysis,  apoplexy,  coma,  and  death. 
He  at  the  same  time  allows,  that 
cerebral  disease,  may  arise  <c  spon¬ 
taneously ,”  or,  in  other  words,  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  causes.  Dr. 
Craigie  very  justly  censures  those 
who,  on  the  dissection  of  an  apo¬ 
plectic  subject,  content  themselves 
with  opening  the  cranium,  and  never 
dream  of  examining  the  heart  and 
viscera. — f  Edin.  Jour.) 

Dr.  A  rv  end’s  Cases  of  Ligature 
of  the  external  Carotid,  and  exter¬ 
nal  Iliac  Arteries. — Cases  of  this 
kind  are  rapidly  multiplying,  and  the 
bold  surgery  of  England  is  making 
its  way  even  to  the  barbarous  regions 
of  the  North.  Dr.  Arvend,  principal 
surgeon  to  the  Hospital  of  Artillery 
in  St.  Petersburgh,  has  related  two 
cases  in  the  Imperial  Conservator, 
in  which  he  severally  passed  liga¬ 
tures  round  the  external  iliac,  about 
two  inches  below  its  exit,  and  upon 
the  right  carotid,  an  inch  above  the 
clavicle.  Both  operations  were  suc¬ 
cessful.  Both  patients  were  about 
the  same  age  of  fortv-four.  The  li- 
gature  of  the  iliac  canal  came  away 
on  the  sixteenth  day,  that  of  the 
carotid  on  the  seventeenth.  —  ( Salz¬ 
burger  Zeitung,  Med.  und  Chir.) 

M.  Renaud’s  Case  of  Gastro - 
tomy. — A  young  man  accidentally 
swallowed  a  silver  fork,  eight  inches 
in  length,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  most  threatening  symptoms  en¬ 
sued,  and  the  greatest  alarm  was 
entertained.  M.  Renaud,  an  able 
surgeon  at  Romans,  (department  of 
the  Drome,)  with  a  view  to  afford  the 
only  assistance  in  his  power  to  the 
patient,  undertook  the  operation  of 
gastrotomy ;  which  he  performed  in 
the  presence  of  several  physicians  of 
the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris  and 
Montpelier,  and  succeeded,  with  much 
dexterity,  in  extracting  the  fork.  The 
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young*  man  is  considered  out  of  dan¬ 
ger,  and  was  expected  to  recover  in 
a  short  time, — (Tab.  Univ.J 

Observations  on  Aphonia ,  — ■  1 
have  seen  four  cases  of  this  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
(1818) ;  three  in  females,  of  some 
months  continuance,  and  one  in  a 
man,  which  had  continued  four 
months.  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
widow,  50  years  of  age,  who  has 
been  troubled  with  this  complaint  at 
times  for  several  years.  Sometimes 
she  loses  her  voice  for  six  months 
together,  and  it  will  then  return  sud¬ 
denly,  without  taking  any  remedy. 
This  complaint  seems  to  arise  from 
want  of  proper  secretion  in  the  parts 
which  form  the  voice,  as  the  patients 
generally  complain  of  dryness  and 
roughness  in  those  parts,  particularly 
towards  evening.  1  have  seen  very 
good  effects  in  this  complaint  from 
a  linctus,  consisting  of  two  scruples 
of  the  nitrate  of  potass,  combined 
with  one  ounce  of  the  rob,  or  extract 
of  the  elder  berries.  I  directed  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  this  mixture  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  slowly  in  the  mouth  and  throat 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  As  the 
complaint  was  not  complicated  with 
any  other  disease,  but  consisted  in 
loss  of  voice  only,  these  cases  may 
not  perhaps  be  improperly  called 
cases  of  Aphonia  Simplex. 

Case  of  Poisoning  by  the  Sola- 
num  Dulcamara.  By  Dr.  Schle- 
gel,  of  Meiningen. — A  young  man, 
aged  19,  having  taken  for  some  time 
a  decoction  of  the  dulcamara  for  a 
chronic  cutaneous  eruption,  wished 
to  increase  its  efficacy  by  adding  to 
it  an  ounce  of  the  extract.  After 
having  taken  this  quantity,  within 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  he 
was  seized  with  a  defect  of  sight, 
vertigo,  a  trembling  of  all  the  limbs, 
and  afterwards  with  paralysis  of  the 
tongue,  and  cold  sweats.  As  soon 
as  Dr.  Schlegel  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  source  of  the  mischief,  he 
ordered  fifteen  drops  of  a  very  con¬ 
centrated  solution  of  the  carbonate 


of  potash,  in  a  little  water,  which 
was  repeated  every  half  hour  for  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  when  all 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning  disap¬ 
peared. — [Huf  eland's  Jour.  1822.) 

Alkanet  as  a  Test.— Or.  Robert 
Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  finds  that  the 
colour  of  alkanet  may  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  litmus,  producing  the  same 
phenomena,  but  in  a  reversed  order; 
for  the  alkanet  infusion  is  made  blue 
by  an  alkali,  and  restored  by  an 
acid,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  case 
of  litmus,  reddened  by  an  acid,  and 
restored  by  an  alkali.  Thus  as  the 
one  is  indirectly  a  test  for  alkalies, 
so  is  the  other  for  acids.  When  in¬ 
fusion  of  alkanet  is  made  blue  for  the 
latter  purpose,  the  smallest  quantity 
of  alkali  should  be  used  that  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  effect,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  delicacy  of  the  test.— 
(. American  Jour.) 


On  the  Discovery  of  Acids  in  Mineral  Sub¬ 
stances.  By  J.  Smithson,  Esq,  F.R.S. 

Acids,  it  is  well  known,  have  been 
repeatedly  overlooked  in  mineral  sub¬ 
stances,  and  hence  dubiousness  still 
hovers  over  the  constitution  of  many, 
although  they  have  formed  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  analysis  to  some  of  the 
greatest  modern  chemists. 

To  be  able  to  dissipate  all  doubts 
— to  ascertain  with  certainty  whether 
an  acid  does  or  does  nor  exist,  and, 
if  one  is  present,  its  species,  and 
this  with  such  facility  that  the  trial 
may  be  indefinitely  renewed  at  plea¬ 
sure,  and  made  by  all,  so  that  none 
need  believe  but  on  the  testimony  of 
his  own  experiments,  is  the  degree 
of  analytical  power  which  it  would 
be  desirable  to  possess. 

So  far  as  I  have  gone  in  these  re¬ 
spects,  I  here  impart. 

As  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  of 
potash  precipitate  all  the  solutions  of 
earths  and  metals  in  acids,  so  do 
they  decompose  all  their  salts  by 
fusion  with  them.  Fusion  with  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  or  potash,  affords 
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there  a  general  method  of  separating 
acids  from  all  other  matters. 

Lead  forms  an  insoluble  compound 
with  all  the  mineral  acids  except  the 
nitric.  It  may  consequently  be  im¬ 
mediately  known  whether  a  mineral 
does  or  does  not  contain  an  acid  ele¬ 
ment  by  the  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potash,  with  which  it  has  been  fused 
after  saturation  by  acetous  acid, 
forming  or  not  forming  a  precipitate 
with  a  solution  of  lead. 

If  the  production  of  a  precipitate 
proves  the  presence  of  an  acid,  the 
determination  of  its  species  will  pre¬ 
sent  no  great  difficulty. 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid.- — If  the  alkali 
which  has  received  it  from  the  mine¬ 
ral  is  fused  on  charcoal,  and  then 
laid  in  a  drop  of  water  placed  on 
silver,  a  spot  of  sulphuret  of  silver 
will  be  produced,  as  I  have  stated 
on  a  former  occasion.  Bright  copper 
will  likewise  serve  for  this  purpose. 
Fusion  in  the  blue  flame  will  often 
be  sufficient  to  deoxidate  the  sulphur. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the 
alkali  used  in  this  trial  must  itself 
be  perfectly  free  from  sulphuric  acid. 
When  such  is  not  possessed,  its 
place  may  be  supplied  by  Rochelle 
salt,  or  bv  cream  of  tartar. 

2.  Muriatic  Acid . — I  have  like¬ 
wise  discovered  a  test  of  chlorine, 
and  consequently  of  muriatic  acid, 
of  delicacy  equal  to  the  foregoing. 
If  any  matter  containing  chlorine  or 
muriatic  acid  is  laid  on  silver  in  a 
drop  of  solution  of  yellow  sulphate 
of  iron,  or  of  common  sulphate  of 
copper,  a  spot  of  a  black  chloride  of 
silver,  whose  colour  is  independent 
of  light,  and  which  has  not  been 
attended  to  by  chemists,  is  pro¬ 
duced.  The  chlorine  in  a  tear,  in 
saliva,  even  in  milk,  may  be  thus 
made  evident.  When  the  quantity 
of  chlorine  in  a  liquor  is  very  small, 
a  bit  of  sulphate  of  copper  placed 
in  it  on  the  silver  is  preferable  to  a 
solution.  To  find  chlorine  in  milk, 
I  put  some  sulphate  of  copper  to  it, 
and  place  a  small  piece  of  bright 
silver  in  the  mixture. 


3.  Phosphoric  Acid. — The  alkali 
containing  it,  after  saturation  by 
acetous  acid,  gives  a  sulphur-yellow 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  no  other  acid  does.  The  pre¬ 
cipitate  obtained  with  lead  crystal¬ 
lizes  on  the  blowpipe.  M.  Berze¬ 
lius’s  elegant  method  of  detecting 
phosphoric  acid  is  univerally  known. 

4.  Boracic  Acid . — Its  presence 
in  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  in 
some  other  of  its  compounds,  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  green  colour  they  give 
during  their  fusion,  to  the  flame  of 
the  lamp. 

(To  be  continued.) 

EARLIEST  ENGLISH  MEDICAL  WORK. 

The  earliest  medical  work  written  in 
English,  is  supposed  by  Fuller  to  have 
been  Andrew  Boide’s  Breviarie  of 
Health,”  which  was  published  in  1547.  It 
must  yield,  however,  in  its  pretensions  to 
antiquity,  to  a  much  older  work,  the  Bre¬ 
viary  of  Practice,  by  Bartholomew  Glan- 
ville,  a  manuscript  of  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Harleian  collection.  The  one  title, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  an  imitation 
of  the  other.  The  “  Breviarie  of  Health” 
has  a  prologue  addressed  to  physicians, 
which  begins  thus  :  “  Egregious  doctors, 
and  masters  of  the  eximious  and  arcane 
science  of  physic,  of  your  urbanity  ex¬ 
asperate  not  yourselves  against  me  for 
making  this  little  volume.” 

Andrew  does  not  confine  his  attention 
to  diseases  of  the  body,  but  treats  also  of 
those  of  the  mind  ;  as  in  the  following  in¬ 
stance,  which  may  serve  for  a  specimen  of 
his  manner:  “  The  174  chapiter  doth  shewe 
of  an  infinnitie  named  hereos.” 

“  Hereos  is  the  Greke  worde.  In  Latin 
it  is  named  Amor.  In  English  it  is  named 
Love-sick,  and  women  may  have  this 
fickleness  as  well  as  men.  Youug  persons 
be  much  troubled  with  this  impediment.” 

After  stating  “  the  cause  of  this  in- 
firmitie,”  he  prescribes  the  following  re¬ 
medy. 

“  First  I  do  advertize  every  person  not 
to  set  to  the  hart  what  another  doth  set  to 
the  heel;  let  no  man  set  his  love  so  far, 
but  that  he  may  withdraw  it  betime;  and 
muse  not,  but  use  mirth  and  merry  com¬ 
pany  and  be  wyse  and  not  foolish.” 

Andrew  Borde  called  himself  in  Latin, 
Andreas  Perforatus.  This  translation  of 
a  proper  name  was  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  and  in  the  instance  before  us, 
appears  to  include  a  pun ;  perforatus, 
bored  or  pierced. 
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At  COX  and  SON'S  MEDICAL  LIBRARY,  St.  Thomas’s  Street,  Borough. 

THE  object  of  this  Establishment  is  to  facilitate,  upon  the  most  equitable  terms, 
and  without  delay,  the  disposal  and  procuration  of  Medical  Practices — formation 
of  Partnerships — procuring  Assistants  and  Apprentices  for  every  branch  of  the 
profession,  &c.  &c.  Further  particulars  may  be  had,  by  applying  either  personally 
or  by  letter  (post  paid)  as  above.  Hours  of  attendance  from  10  to  12  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

N.  B."  A  small  but  improvable  Medical  Practice,  a  short  distance  from 
Town,  in  a  populous  neighbourhood,  to  be  disposed  of— house  rent  and  taxes  under 
£30 — To  any  gentleman  of  small  capital,  desirous  of  establishing  himself,  the  above 
offers  a  favourable  opportunity.  Apply  at  the  Medical  Agency  Office,  St. 
Thomas’s  Street. 


Part  I.  and  II.,  price  2s.  each,  of  the 
cal  Magazine,  may  be  had,  neatly  done  u 

LECTURES  ON  BOTANY.— Dr. 
Thornton  having  for  many  years  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  science  of  Bo¬ 
tany,  to  the  gentlemen  of  St.  Thomas’s 
and  Guy’s  Hospitals,  intends  to  commence 
the  course  for  the  present.  Season,  on  Sa¬ 
turday ’,  May  5,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon. — Terms,  for  twelve  lectures,  and 
two  herborisations,  One  Guinea. — Names 
received  at  Messrs.  Cox’s,  St.  Thomas’s 
Street,  Southwark,  where  further  particu¬ 
lars  may  be  learnt. 


The  celebrated  Dr.  Gall,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  is  arrived  in  London.  We  have 
reason  to  hope  that  this  great  philosopher 
and  observer  will  deliver  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  with  demonstrations  on  the  brain, 
before  he  quits  the  metropolis.  We  hope 
to  have  some  communications  shortly  on 
this  subject  to  lay  before  our  numerous 
readers. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  feel  highly  obliged  to  “  Cjves  Eboraci'’ 
for  his  intelligent  communication ,  of  which 
we  shall  doubtless  avail  ourselves  in  due 
time;  but  with  respect  to  the  highly  flat¬ 
tering  encomium  he  has  been  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
and  Philosophical  Magazine,  it  is 
not  our  province ,  certainly ,  to  offer  any 
other  remarks ,  than  it  will  be  our  constant 
endeavour  to  merit  a  continuance  of  his  ap¬ 
probation,  with  that  of  our  readers  in 
general. 

Numerous  Applications  from  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  have  been  made ,  to 
ascertain  by  what  channel  the  Magazine  can 
be  forwarded.  In  reply,  we  beg  leave  to 
slate,  that,  upon  giving  the  order  to  their 
Booksellers  or  Newsmen  in  Town,  it  will 
be  stamped  and  sent  postage  free,  ( price 
sevenpence )  or  otherwise  as  may  be  sug¬ 
gested. 


Medico-Chirurgical  and  Philosophi- 
),  containing  6  Numbers  each. 


A.  Q.  is  non-medical. — M.  Y.  is  much  of  the 
same  description.  Both  returnable. 


We  perceive  we  have  hit  the  Piccadilly  Doc¬ 
tor  “  of  London ”  a  little  too  hard  oyer 
the  knuckles.  We  shall  always  feel  it  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  us,  as  well  as  a  pleasure,  to 
castigate  a  poltroon,  not  for  his  want  of 
gallantry  alone,  but  for  his  audacious  im¬ 
pudence.  All  Empirics  are  alike  in  this 
respect .  In  the  mean  time  we  recommend 
him  “  two  tfeti-spoonfiils  of  the  Tincture  of 
his  own  Buchu  or  bow-wow  leaves  three 
times  a  day ;  and  a  wine-glass  of  the 
Decoctum  Amarum  instead  of  the 
“  Mallow  Decoctum ,”  to  promote  a  better 
secretion  of  gall ;  with  “  a  blue  pill  every 
night  for  a  week”  to  make  him  spit  a 
little  more  to  the  purpose,  and  an  occasi¬ 
onal  pinch  “  of  AsarabaccaJ'—Quere.  When 
does  the  “  Doctor”  expect  to  hear  again 
from  his  correspondent,  the  Man  in  the 
Moon  ?  from  I.  P.  of  T. — C.  E.  G. — or 
from  the  back  settlements,  whither  his 
great  Southcotlian  fame,  no  doubt ,  has 
reached  ? 


Communications ,  advertisements,  fyc.  &fc.  ad¬ 
dressed  for  the  Editors ,  at  the  Publish¬ 
ers,  fyc: 
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POISONING  BY  OXALIC  ACID. 

(Concluded  from  page  201.) 

In  reference  to  legal  medicine, 
oxalic  acid  presents  several  interest¬ 
ing  points  for  consideration.  The 
medical  evidence  will  be  derived,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  poisons,  from 
the  symptoms,  from  the  morbid  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  from  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  intestines,  of  the  coats  of 
the  stomach,  of  the  vomited  matter, 
and  of  suspected  articles  of  food  ; 
for  the  analization  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  process  is  to  be  observed. 

The  stomach  is  to  be  washed  with 
pure  water,  and  if  disorganized,  pre¬ 
served  for  analysis.  The  washings, 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  the  vo¬ 
mited  matter,  and  the  disorganized 
tissues  and  suspected  articles  of  food, 
are  to  be  boiled  separately,  a  little 
pure  water  being  added  if  necessary. 
If  chalk  or  magnesia  has  been  used 
as  an  antidote,  what  remains  on  the 
filter  (except  that  from  the  tissues)  is 
to  be  preserved  for  analysis.  The 
filtered  fluid  is  to  be  tried  first  with 
litmus  paper,  and  then  by  the  three 
following  tests — the  hydrochlorate  of 
lime,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the 
nitrate  of  silver. 

1.  Decolorize  the  fluid,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  with  chlorine.  The  hydroch¬ 
lorate  of  lime,  dropped  into  a  solu¬ 
tion  containing  oxalic  acid,  or  an 
oxalate,  especially  the  latter,  throws 
down  an  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime. 
But  it  also  precipitates  with  the  car¬ 
bonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  tar¬ 
trates,  citrates,  and  with  all  their 
acids  but  the  carbonic.  The  follow¬ 
ing  mode  of  procedure  will  serve  to 
YOL.  I. 


distinguish  it  from  these  substances. 
The  nitric  acid  will  not  take  up  the 
sulphate  of  lime,  but  a  few  drops  of 
it  dissolves  the  oxalate.  The  hydroch¬ 
loric  acid  will  not  dissolve  the  oxa¬ 
late,  unless  added  in  very  large  quan¬ 
tity,  while  two  or  three  drops  will 
take  up  the  carbonate,  phosphate, 
tartrate,  or  citrate. 

2.  Decolorize  a  second  portion  of 
the  fluid  with  chlorine.  The  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  precipitates  oxalic 
acid  bluish-white,  and  the  oxalates 
pale  blue.  This  is  a  test  sufficiently 
delicate,  especially  if  any  free  oxalic 
acid  is  previously  neutralized  with 
potass  ;  and  it  is  also  a  very  useful 
one,  since  the  sulphate  of  copper 
does  not  affect  fluids  that  contain 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  tar¬ 
taric,  citric  acids,  or  their  ordinary 
salts.  But  it  precipitates  the  carbo¬ 
nates,  and  throws  down  phosphoric 
acid,  whether  free  or  combined.  The 
oxalate,  however,  is  easily  distin¬ 
guished  ;  for  it  is  insoluble  in  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid,  while  a  few  drops  of 
that  acid  at  once  take  up  the  phos¬ 
phate  or  carbonate. 

3.  The  nitrate  of  silver  produces 
a  heavy  white  precipitate  with  oxalic 
acid,  and  still  better  with  the  oxa¬ 
lates  ;  and  this  precipitate,  when  dried 
and  heated  over  a  candle,  becomes 
brown  on  the  edge,  then  of  a  sudden 
fulminates  faintly,  and  is  all  dis¬ 
persed  in  white  fumes.  When  im¬ 
pure,  it  deflagrates  like  gunpowder, 
and  when  in  too  small  quantity  to  be 
collected,  the  filtering  paper  burns  as 
if  steeped  in  nitrate  of  potash.  This 
is  a  very  characteristic  and  delicate 
test.  From  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
oxalic  acid  dissolved  in  4000  parts  of 
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water,  we  have  procured  enough  of 
the  powder  to  shew  its  fulmination 
twice.  The  precipitation  alone  can¬ 
not  be  trusted  to ;  for  it  may  equally 
take  place  with  hydrochloric,  phos¬ 
phoric,  citric,  or  tartaric  acid,  and 
likewise  with  the  alkalis.  But  when 
the  test  of  fulmination  is  tried,  there 
is  no  chance  of  its  being  confounded 
with  any  of  these,  except,  perhaps, 
with  the  tartaric  and  citric  acid.  The 
compounds  of  these  acids  with  silver, 
we  find,  possess  properties,  that  will 
render  the  nitrate  of  silver  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  correct  tests  for 
distinguishing  them  from  each  other, 
and  from  oxalic  acid.  The  nitrate 
of  silver  becomes  brown  under  expo¬ 
sure  to  heat,  froths  up,  then  defla¬ 
grates  slightly,  with  the  discharge  of 
white  fumes,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
dull,  ash-grey,  crumbling  matter  re¬ 
mains,  of  a  very  peculiar  fibrous 
structure.  The  tartrate  of  silver 
becomes  brown,  and  froths  up  like 
the  citrate,  white  fumes  are  dis¬ 
charged  without  even  deflragation, 
and  there  is  left  an  ash-coloured 
botryoidal  mass,  encrusted  outwardly 
with  silver. 

If  magnesia  or  chalk  has  been  gi¬ 
ven  as  an  antidote  during  the  patient’s 
life,  the  oxalate  of  magnesia  or  lime 
may  be  mingled,  in  the  form  of  pow¬ 
der,  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
or  with  the  vomited  matter.  The 
powdery  matter  is  then  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  by  elutriation  from  what  re¬ 
mains  upon  the  filter  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  process.  If  magnesia  has  been 
the  antidote  employed,  it  is  only  re¬ 
quisite  to  boil  the  powder  in  pure 
water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
subject  the  filtered  fluid  to  the  three 
tests  described  above.  For  the  oxa¬ 
late  of  that  earth  is  sufficiently  solu¬ 
ble  to  furnish,  even  with  a  single 
ounce  of  water,  a  solution  in  which 
all  the  foregoing  characters  may  be 
observed.  If  the  antidote  employed 
has  been  chalk,  then  the  powder  is 
to  be  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes  with 
half  its  weight  of  pure  subcarbonate 


of  potass  dissolved  in  twenty  or  thirty 
parts  of  water.  A  mutual  interchange 
then  takes  place,  and  the  solution 
contains  oxalate  and  carbonate  of 
potass.  In  applying  the  tests  to  this 
solution,  the  free  alkali  is  to  be  pre¬ 
viously  neutralized  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  hydrochlorate  of  lime,  or 
sulphate  of  copper  is  to  be  used,  and 
with  nitric  acid,  before  using  the  ni¬ 
trate  of  silver.  In  the  last  case,  there 
ought  to  be  as  little  excess  of  acid 
as  possible,  because  the  oxalate  of 
silver  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

These  tests  of  oxalic  acid  are  very 
little  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
such  animal  matter  as  may  exist  in 
the  suspected  fluid  after  boiling  and 
filtration.  The  chief  animal  princi¬ 
ple  then  present  is  gelatin.  Gelatin 
alone  is  not  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chlorate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  copper, 
or  nitrate  of  silver  ;  neither  does  it 
affect  the  delicacy  of  the  two  first  as 
tests  of  oxalic  acid,  but  when,  in  very 
large  proportion,  it  suspends  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Whenever 
this  obstacle  is  encountered,  or  if, 
from  any  other  cause  we  have  left 
unexamined,  this  the  most  decisive 
of  the  tests  does  not  give  satisfactory 
results,  the  oxalic  acid  may  be  thrown 
down  with  the  hydrochlorate  of  lime, 
and  the  insoluble  oxalate  boiled  with 
carbonate  of  potass,  as  just  described. 
This  process  will  probably  be  always 
proper  when  the  suspected  fluid  is 
deeply  coloured  ;  for  we  cannot  de¬ 
colorize  it  with  chlorine  before  using 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  since  chlorine 
precipitates  abundantly  with  that 
salt. 

Though  the  description  of  the  tests 
just  given  may  appear  complicated, 
the  application  of  them  in  practised 
hands  is  sufficiently  simple. 

[  We  regret  that  our  limits  have  'prevented 
us  from  entering  into  all  the  important  de¬ 
tails  of  this  excellent  article ,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  acceptable  to  our  readers ,  even  in 
the  condensed  form  we  have  hitherto  conti¬ 
nued  it,  as  containing  some  practical  obser¬ 
vations  relative  to  oxalic  acid  that  cannot 
be  too  generally  knoivn  among  the  profession .] 
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Some  Account  of  M.  Bichat’s  Theonj  of 

Life . 

(Concluded  from  page  197.) 

But  the  principal  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  feature  in  the  physiological  sys¬ 
tem  of  Bichat,  is  the  complete,  and 
entire,  and  exclusive  explanation  of 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  living  sys¬ 
tem  upon  the  principles  of  vitality 
alone.  Former  physiologists  have  not 
always  kept  this  distinctly  in  view ; 
they  have  not  invariably  recognised 
the  principle,  that  the  living  system 
is  in  a  certain  sense  insulated  with 
regard  to  other  matter ;  that  it  is 
governed  by  a  set  of  laws  essentially 
its  own ,  peculiar  to  itself.  The  human 
body  has  been  regarded,  too  often,  as 
a  mass  of  matter,  organized  to  be 
sure,  but  yet  under  the  direction  of 
physical  laws,  and  the  performance 
of  its  functions  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  powers  of  inorganic  matter.  Hence 
physiology  has  generally  been  some¬ 
what  tinctured  by  the  favorite  science 
of  the  age,  with  some  of  its  notions. 
In  the  days  of  mechanical  philosophy, 
the  functions  were  explained  as  much 
as  possible  by  the  laws  of  mechanics. 
The  force  of  every  muscle  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  a  grain,  the  velocity  and  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  blood  were  supposed 
to  produce  the  motions  of  the  Jiving 
fibre,  and  the  fibre  to  be  so  consti¬ 
tuted  as  to  vibrate  like  the  chords  of 
an  instrument;  the  stomach  acted  on 
the  food  like  a  pair  of  mill-stones, 
the  chyle  was  absorbed  from  the  in¬ 
testines  by  the  power  of  capillary 
attraction,  and  animal  heat  produced 
by  the  mutual  attrition  of  the  fluids 
and  solids.  So  with  the  chemists,  the 
human  system  was  no  less  than  a 
chemical  laboratory.  The  stomach 
was  a  crucible,  a  retort,  or  an  alem¬ 
bic  ;  the  lungs  a  furnace,  and  respi¬ 
ration  a  true  combustion,  where  the 
refuse  and  stubble  of  the  system  were 
consumed,  and  by  the  same  means, 
with  a  commendable  ceconomy,  the 
animal  heat  was  maintained ;  whilst 
secretion  and  exhalation  were  resolved 
into  the  operations  of  precipitation 


and  distillation.  These  false  views 
have  always  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  science.  But  with  Bichat  the 
properties  of  life  were  all  in  all.  The 
phenomena  of  the  system,  whether 
in  health  or  disease,  were  all  ascribed 
to  their  influence  and  operation.  And 
although  there  is  doubtless  much  room 
for  difference  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  particular  views  which  he  en¬ 
tertained  of  the  nature  of  vitality, 
and  although  much  may  be  said  in 
defence  of  the  opinion  that  it  consists 
in  one  single  independent  principle, 
and  not  in  a  collection  of  distinct 
properties,  yet  this  really  makes  very 
little  difference.  It  is  as  easy  to  con- 
ceive  the  different  properties  to  be  so 
many  distinct  modes  of  operation  of 
one  principle,  as  it  is  to  view  them  as 
existing  separately,  and  only  acting 
in  concert.  We  have  only  to  alter  a 
few  modes  of  expression,  accordingly 
as  we  adopt  one  or  the  other  of  these 
hypothesis;  the  things  intended  re¬ 
main  essentially  the  same,  i.  e.  the 
vital  functions  are  all  referred  to  the 
operation  of  the  vital  laws,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  phenomena  of 
physics  and  chemistry  are  all  referred 
to  physical  and  chemical  laws. 

To  many  of  these  opinions  of  Bichat, 
there  are  strong  objections  ;  and  in  a 
general  way  it  may  be  observed,  that 
he  has  very  much  over-rated  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  the  distinctions  which  exist 
between  the  two  lives,  that  he  has  too 
often  exhibited  a  caricature  of  the 
truth.  Not  that  he  had  not  himself 
perfectly  clear  ideas  of  their  exact 
connexions  and  distinctions;  but  it 
happened,  that,  carried  away  by  an 
ardour  which  had  often  as  much 
poetry  as  philosophy  in  it,  he  gave  to 
his  doctrines  the  colouring  of  a  warm 
and  rich  imagination,  and,  like  evert/- 
enthusiastic  young  man  who  is  eager 
in  the  diffusions  of  favorite  opinions, 
frequently  drew  truth  with  too  bold 
and  well  defined  outlines,  and  repre¬ 
sented  that  as  entirely  distinct  in 
nature,  which  was  only  so  in  his  ar¬ 
tificial  arrangement,  and  in  nature  was 
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blended  and  compounded  with  some¬ 
thing  else.  His  system  affords  a  happy 
and  striking  expression  of  some  of 
the  fundamental  distinctions  of  phy¬ 
siology  ;  and  though  in  some  measure 
calculated  to  give  to  beginners  in  the 
science  views  a  little  too  artificial,  yet 
when  qualified  by  a  proper  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  details  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  life,  as  exhibited  in  the 
whole  vital  creation,  is  better  adapted 
than  any  other  to  form  us  to  correct, 
methodical,  and  distinct  views. 

To  speak  more  particularly,  much 
might  be  said  to  show  that  he  attaches 
by  far  too  great  importance  to  many 
of  the  distinctions  which  he  draws 
between  the  two  lives  in  his  Physio¬ 
logical  Researches.  This  remark  is 
true  of  those  founded  upon  the  ex¬ 
ternal  forms  of  the  organs,  the  mode 
of  their  action  and  its  duration,  and 
those  founded  upon  the  natural  end 
of  the  two  lives.  Not  that  there  is 
not  a  general  difference  in  these  re¬ 
spects  between  the  two  lives,  but  that 
he  has  drawn  the  line  with  far  too 
great  distinctness,  and  laid  two  much 
stress  upon  the  division  which  it  es¬ 
tablishes.  More  especially  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  influence  of  habit  and 
the  seat  of  the  passions,  we  think 
very  strong  objections  lie  against  the 
views  which  he  has  advanced;  and 
his  doctrine  of  the  vital  properties,  in 
precisely  the  form  which  he  gave  it, 
whether  as  it  regards  their  number  or 
the  exact  relation  which  theyseverally 
have  to  the  functions  to  whose  per¬ 
formance  they  contribute,  would  pro¬ 
bably  meet  with  few  defenders,  al¬ 
though  in  its  general  essential  fea¬ 
tures,  and  with  some  considerable  al¬ 
terations  of  detail,  it  is  that  adopted 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  physiolo¬ 
gists  of  our  own  country  and  of  Europe. 


MEMOIR. 

(Continued  from  page  I98.) 

Besides  giving  origin  to  one  set  of  the 
divergent  fibres,  the  fibres  themselves  of 
the  Pyramidal  Bodies  are  represented,  by 
these  anatomists,  as  completely  crossing 


each  other  immediately  after  their  origin  ; 
and  this  decussation  was  at  first  claimed 
as  a  discovery.  It  appears,  however,  that 
this  complete  crossing  does  not  extend  to 
the  whole  of  the  pyramidal  bodies ;  but 
that,  in  reality,  these  anatomists  have  de¬ 
scribed  only  that  decussation,  which,  as  the 
French  Commissioners  remark,  was  first 
discovered  by  Mistichelli  in  1709;  next  by 
Francis  Petit  in  i710;and  was  plainly  de¬ 
lineated  by  Santorini.  To  this  Drs.  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  replied,  that  although  these 
writers  had  described  this  decussation, 
they  had  done  it  with  no  precision — an 
assertion  which  Dr.  Gordon  disproves  by 
quotations  from  their  respective  works; 
and  as  to  the  smaller  merit,  of  having  re¬ 
called  the  attention  of  physiologists  to 
this  piece  of  structure,  Dr.  Gordon  shows 
that  it  never  has  been  overlooked,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  has  been  regularly  noticed  by 
Winslow,  Lieutaud,  Haller,  Sabatier,  Gi- 
rardi,  Vicq  d’Azyr  and  Portal;  all  of  whom 
mention,  and  some  of  them  clearlj’  de¬ 
scribe  it,  though  others  doubt  the  reality  of 
its  existence.  ‘  These  decussating  ridges,’ 
adds  Dr.  Gordon,  ‘  are  found,  by  the  me- 
‘  thod  of  Reil,  to  be  a  part  of  a  consi- 
i  derable  set  of  fibres,  which  actually  cross 
i  from  one  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
‘  to  the  other,  and  the  whole  of  wdiich  may 
‘  be  distinctly  unfolded  in  the  coagnlated 
‘  brain,  but  in  no  other  way.’ 

There  is  one  other  point  of  structure 
peculiar,  in  several  respects,  to  Drs.  Gall 
and  Spurzheim,  to  which  I  shall  briefly 
advert;  it  relates  to  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain.  According  to  these  anatomists, 
the  convolutions  of  this  organ  are  formed 
by  the  expanded  terminations  of  the  di¬ 
vergent  fibres,  which  are  covered  with 
grey  matter;  they  consist  of  two  distinct 
plates  or  layers,  which  touch  in  the  median 
line  of  each  convolution,  and,  according 
to  them,  are  slightly  agglutinated  to  each 
other  by  a  mucous  neurilema ,  or  very  fine 
cellular  tissue.  Each  convolution,  it  is 
added,  may  be  easily  separated  into  two 
layers ;  and  if  this  separation  extend 
through  the  whole  convolutions,  all  their 
duplicatures  will  be  transformed,  it  is 
said,  into  a  kiud  of  membranous  expan¬ 
sion,  white,  smooth,  and  fibrous  beneath, 
and  covered  exteriorly  with  grey  sub¬ 
stance.  Such  an  expansion  is  declared  to 
happen  in  advanced  stages  of  hydroce¬ 
phalus;  and  it  was  such  a  case,  it  seems, 
which  first  led  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
to  examine  the  structure  of  the  brain  in 
general,  and  of  the  convolutions  in  par¬ 
ticular.  This  separation  of  them  into  two 
layers,  it  is  alleged,  may  also  be  accom¬ 
plished  very  easily  by  artificial  means; 
that  is,  by  simple  pressure  with  the  fingers 
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from  below  upwards,  or  by  blowing  air, 
or  projecting  a  stream  of  water  upon  them 
in  the  same  directiou. 

By  Dr.  Gordon  this  account  of  the 
structure  of  the  convolutions  is  declared 
to  be  quite  erroneous,  and  at  variance,  in 
almost  every  particular,  with  the  very  ac¬ 
curate  and  elaborate  investigations  of  Keil. 
So  early  as  1795,  that  anatomist,  who  was 
the  first  to  investigate  the  fibrous  structure 
of  the  convolutions,  described  their  white 
substance  to  be  laminated,  the  laminae  to 
be  fibrous,  and  the  fibres  all  to  radiate 
towards  the  surface.  The  cortex  or  grey 
substance  which  covers  the  white  matter, 
he  also  described  to  be  fibrous,  and  its 
fibi  es  to  lie  in  laminae.  In  1807,  along 
with  a  variety  of  figures  illustrating  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  cerebellum,  he  ex¬ 
hibited  an  engraving  of  one  of  the  convo¬ 
lutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  accompanied 
it  with  descriptions,  stating  it  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  medullary  plates,  and  the  plates 
of  fibres,  like  the  laminae  of  the  cerebellum ; 
and  that  these  laminae  cohere  the  most 
weakly  in  the  middle.  In  1809  and  1812, 
he  published  farther  investigations  into  the 
structure  of  this  part  of  the  brain,  and 
described  a  stratum  of  white  fibres,  lying 
between  the  bottoms  of  the  convolutions 
and  the  central  parts  of  the  brain,  and  con¬ 
necting  the  convolutions  to  each  other. 
4  Nothing,’ says  Dr.  Gordon,  ‘can  bemore 
4  correct  than  the  descriptions  given  by 
4  Keil  of  the  laminated  structure  and 
4  fibrous  appearance  of  the  convolutions. 
4  With  regard  to  the  intermediate  sub- 
4  stance,  the  dissections  which  I  liaye 
4  hitherto  made,  do  not  enable  me  to  speak 
4  with  confidence;  though  I  have  no  doubt, 
4  from  Reil’s  general  accuracy,  both  as  to 
4  its  existence,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
4  representations  he  has  given  of  it.’ 

From  what  has  just  been  stated,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  investigations  of  Keil,  re¬ 
garding  the  structure  of  the  convolutions, 
not  only  preceded  in  time,  but  greatly 
surpass  in  minuteness  and  accuracy,  those 
of  Spurzheim  and  Gall. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


There  is  now  in  Guy’s  Hospital  a  most 
singular  phenomenon  in  the  person  of  Edw. 
Roper,  whose  whole  body  from  the  neck 
downwards  is  covered  with  fungous  tumours 
to  a  most  incredible  amount,  differing  in 
size  from  a  goose’s  egg  to  that  of  a  walnut. 
There  are  also  some  of  them  on  his  head. 
The  patient  is  besides  afflicted  with  a  well 
marked  fungus  hcematodes  in  the  left  eye. 


occasioned,  he  states,  by  a  stubble  straw, 
in  harvest  time,  about  seven  years  ago — 
notwithstanding  the  bulk,  and  number  of 
the  tumours  with  which  his  body  is  covered 
(to  the  amount  of  between  forty  and  fifty) 
none  of  them,  previous  to  November  last, 
seemed  to  give  him  any  uneasiness  or  ap¬ 
prehension,  they  were  so  comparatively 
small  and  few — since  which  they  have  in¬ 
creased  to  their  present  state.  The  largest 
are  situated  below  the  nipple  of  the  left 
breast— between  the  right  breast  and  cor¬ 
responding  arm  pit — between  the  umbili¬ 
cus  and  pubes;  in  fact  the  patient  is  lite¬ 
rally  studded  with  them;  some  of  which 
are  tending  to  suppurate. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is  exostisis  of 
the  right  clavicle,  and  an  unreduced  dislo¬ 
cation  of  the  right  ulna  of  long  standing  ; 
which  drew  from  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to  Mr. 
Key,  the  remark,  that  taking  him  all  in  all, 
he  was 44  a  perfect  non-descript, ’’whose  like, 
in  all  probability  they  might  never  meet 
again.  The  case  was  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Suaith,  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  within 
ten  miles  of  which  the  patient  belongs. 


Cases  from  the  Appendix  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
Works  on  Dislocation ,  fyc.  fyc. 

(Concluded  from  page  200.) 

Lateral  Dislocation  of  the  Ra¬ 
dius . — Mr.  Freeman,  Surgeon,  of 
Spring  Gardens,  brought  to  my 
house  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Whaley,  aged  25  years,  whose  po- 
ney  running  away  with  him,  when 
he  was  12  years  of  age,  he  struck 
his  elbow  against  a  tree  whilst  his 
arm  was  bent  and  advanced  before 
his  head.  The  olecranon  was  broken 
and  the  radius  dislocated  upwards, 
and  outwards  above  the  external  con¬ 
dyle,  and  when  the  arm  is  bent  the 
head  of  the  radius  passes  the  os 
humeri.  He  has  an  useful  motion 
of  the  arm,  but  neither  flexion  or 
extension  are  complete. 

Dislocation  of  the  Radius  for¬ 
wards. — Mr.  Tyrrel  informed  me, 
that  a  sailor,  about  30  years  of  age, 
came  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  as 
an  out-patient,  with  a  dislocation  of 
the  radius  forwards,  which  had  hap¬ 
pened  between  six  and  seven  months. 
The  head  of  the  radius  could  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  felt  upon  the  fore  part  of  the 
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humerus,  especially  when  the  arm 
was  bent  as  much  as  the  nature  of 
the  accident  would  allow,  and  when 
the  hand  was  bent  as  much  as  it 
could  be  towards  the  fore  arm.  The 
position  of  the  limb  was  half  supine  ; 
and  when  the  humerus  was  fixed,  the 
hand  could  neither  be  rendered  per¬ 
fectly  supine  or  prone.  On  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  flex  the  fore  arm,  a  sudden 
check  to  its  motion  was  produced  by 
the  head  of  the  radius  striking  against 
the  humerus.  From  constant  use  of 
the  arm  after  the  accident,  consider¬ 
able  motion  had  being  re-acquired, 
yet  the  man  was  anxious  for  an  at¬ 
tempt  being  made  to  reduce  it,  which 
he  was  persuaded  against,  and  he 
went  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  where  the 
same  advice  was  given  to  him. 

Case  of  Fracture  of  the  Condyles 
of  the  Os  Humeri. 

Portsea,  March  5,  1823. 

Dear  Sir — Allow  me  to  recommend 
to  you  the  bearer,  Mrs.  Hewett,  of 
Southsea,  who  met  with  a  severe 
accident  on  the  21st  of  September 
last,  by  a  fall  from  a  chaise,  which 
occasioned  a  compound  fracture  of 
the  left  arm,  as  follows  the  exter¬ 
nal  and  internal  condyles  were  frac¬ 
tured  longitudinally  ;  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  space  which  receives  the  olecra¬ 
non  was  quite  comminuted,  and  three 
pieces  of  bone  were  extracted  soon 
after  the  accident  from  the  external 
wound  ;  there  was  also  a  transverse 
fracture  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
above  the  condyles. — Evaporating  lo¬ 
tions  were  applied  during  the  two 
first  weeks,  and  the  case  proceeded 
favourably.  I  more  particularly  call 
your  attention  to  the  wrist  of  the 
right  arm,  which  was  much  injured 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  having 
recommended  friction,  which  1  am 
afraid  has  been  neglected. 

If  time  will  permit,  your  opinion 
of  the  above  case  will  much  oblige, 
Your’s  respectfully, 

T.  I V I M  Y . 


This  lady  has  in  a  great  degree 
re-acquired  the  flexion  and  extension 
of  the  left  arm.  A.  C. 

Compound  Fractures  of  the  Ole¬ 
cranon. — I  have  seen  two  cases  of 
this  accident  in  the  last  six  months, 
both  of  which  have  done  well. 

Compound  Dislocation  of  the 
Wrist ,  Ulna  projected ,  and  Frac¬ 
ture  of  the  Radius. — John  Winter 
fell  from  a  ladder  upon  his  hand  and 
knee;  the  hand  was  bent  back,  and 
the  ulna  protruded  at  the  inner  part 
of  the  wrist.  Mr.  Steel,  of  Berk- 
hamstead,  attended,  the  bone  was 
reduced,  a  roller  was  put  around  the 
wrist,  and  the  wound  healed  very 
soon  by  adhesion.  In  seven  weeks  he 
was  well,  excepting  that  a  slight  swel¬ 
ling  of  the  tendons  remained  for  a 
few  weeks  longer. 

PARAPLEGIA  FROM  SPINAL  INJURY. 
Communicated  by  R.  Gaitskell,  Esq.  Sen. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Coll,  of  Surgeons,  Sfc. 

G.  S.  a  young  man,  about  18  years 
of  age,  fell  from  a  scaffolding  plank 
suspended  on  the  side  of  a  ship  upon 
a  tar  barrel  lying  underneath. 

The  distance  was  about  12  feet, 
and  the  centre  of  his  back  coining 
in  contact  with  the  tar  barrel,  gave  a 
circular  figure  to  the  spine  ;  the  con¬ 
vexity  being  formed  by  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae  in  front,  the  concavity, 
by  the  spinal  processes  behind,  the 
effect  of  this  sudden  violence  was  a 
separation  of  two  of  the  last  dorsal 
vertebrae,  as  a  pressure  on  their  spi¬ 
nal  processes  made  them  recede  in¬ 
wards  without  fracture.  The  pain 
was  exquisite,  and  all  below  the  parts 
affected  became  completely  paralysed. 
The  integuments  were  insensible  to 
the  touch,  or  the  deepest  puncture  of 
a  needle. 

The  detrusor  urinas,  abdominal 
muscles  and  intestines,  were  so  di¬ 
minished  in  sensibility  as  to  destroy 
their  expulsive  power,  therefore  the 
catheter  was  employed  for  the  blad¬ 
der,  and  stimulating  injections  for 
the  rectum. 
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All  the  muscles  of  the  thighs  and 
legs  refused  the  stimulus  of  volition. 
Looking  upon  this  injury  as  of  a  most 
important  and  serious  description,  I 
gave  a  very  cautious  prognosis — my 
mind  was  now  directed  to  the  best 
mode  of  relieving  my  patient.  For 
this  purpose  I  placed  him  on  a  horse¬ 
hair  mattress,  that  there  might  be  no 
irregularity  on  the  surface.  I  then 
put  a  girt  round  the  pelvis,  to  the 
centre  of  which  behind  was  sown  a 
piece  of  strong  sheeting ;  this  was 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed¬ 
stead  to  fix  the  trunk.  I  placed 
something  similar  under  his  arm-pits 
with  two  strong  pieces  of  cloth,  se¬ 
cured  to  the  head  of  the  bedstead. 
By  this  contrivance  the  pelvis  was 
drawn  down  with  great  gentleness, 
and  occasionally  secured,  which  miti¬ 
gated  his  pain,  and  added  to  his  com¬ 
fort.  The  constitutional  treatment 
was  copious  bleeding  from  the  arm, 
saline  opening  medicine,  and  stimu¬ 
lating  glisters.  Leeches  were  inap¬ 
plicable  to  the  case,  as  the  least 
attempt  to  move  the  trunk  caused 
the  most  exquisite  torture.  About  a 
month  after  the  accident  he  began  to 
move  his  toes,  then  raise  his  legs  a 
little;  the  skin  became  gradually  sen¬ 
sible,  and  the  bladder  and  rectum 
shewed  a  return  of  nervous  power. 
In  three  months  he  was  enabled  to 
sit  up,  walk  with  the  aid  of  crutches, 
and  in  six  months  perfectly  reco¬ 
vered. 

Rotherhithe ,  May  2,  1823. 


A  Case  of  Neuralgia,  affecting  the  Branches 
of  the  Median  Nerve  after  a  Burn  on  the 
Thumb ,  and  which  was  cured  under  the  Use 
of  the  Carbonate  of  Iron.  By  Henry 
Jeffreys,  Esq.  Surgeon  of  the  St. 
George's  and  St.  James's  Dispensary ,  and 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hospital. 

John  Judd,  thirteen  years  of  age, 
in  attempting  to  remove  a  saucer  that 
had  been  standing  for  a  length  of 
time  close  to  the  fire,  received  a  se¬ 
vere  burn  on  the  end  of  the  right 
thumb.  A  vesication  immediately 
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arose  on  the  injured  part,  to  which 
some  quack  ointment  was  applied. 
The  boy  complained  of  much  pain, 
and  on  the  following  day  it  was  so 
much  increased  that  his  mother  took 
him  to  an  apothecary,  who  punctured 
the  vesication,  and  directed  a  poultice 
to  be  applied.  Under  this  application 
the  vesication  dried  up  ;  but  the  pain 
continued  unabated,  and  in  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  accident  had  oc¬ 
curred  he  was  brought  to  my  house, 
for  my  advice.  At  that  time  the  pain 
had  extended  itself  as  high  as  the  bend 
of  the  elbow,  and  evidently  depended 
on  injury  of  some  nervous  branch.  It 
came  on  in  paroxysms,  which  began 
in  the  burnt  part,  and  proceeded  along 
the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  the  inner 
edge  of  the  radius,  in  the  course  of 
the  branches  of  the  median  nerve,  up 
to  the  elbow.  The  pain  wras  compared 
to  the  running  of  needles,  or  some 
sharp  instrument,  through  the  part. 
The  attacks  came  on  at  irregular  in¬ 
tervals,  but  were  most  frequent,  and 
of  longest  duration,  in  the  evening; 
and  they  frequently  awoke  him  out  of 
his  sleep  in  the  night.  During  a  pa¬ 
roxysm,  the  thumb  was  often  affected 
with  involuntary  twitchings  and  agi¬ 
tation.  The  slightest  pressure  on  the 
burnt  part  brought  on  an  attack  of 
pain ;  and  the  same  effect  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  pinching  up,  or  even  touch¬ 
ing  the  skin  in  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
ordered  nerves.  There  was  a  strongly 
marked  expression  of  suffering  de¬ 
picted  in  the  boy’s  countenance,  but 
his  general  health  was  apparently  un¬ 
affected.  The  end  of  the  thumb  was 
still  covered  with  a  pellicle  of  thick, 
dry,  brown-coloured  cuticle  :  this  was 
removed,  and  the  part  beneath,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  thumb,  was, 
to  all  appearance,  in  a  perfectly  heal¬ 
thy  condition. 

The  thumb  was  wrapped  up  in 
soap-plaster;  and  he  was  directed  to 
take  Dover’s  powder,  and  the  extracts 
of  hemlock  and  henbane.  For  a  day 
or  two  after  he  began  this  plan,  the 
paroxysms  of  pain  were  less  frequent. 
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and  more  bearable ;  but  they  soon  re¬ 
lapsed  into  their  former  severity,  and 
he  was  therefore  put  upon  the  carbo¬ 
nate  of  iron,  of  which  he  took  a 
scruple  three  times  a  day. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  the  attacks 
had  become  much  milder,  and  ex¬ 
tended  no  further  than  the  wrist.  The 
pain,  however,  could  still  be  excited 
by  pressing  or  pinching  the  skin, 
even  as  high  as  the  elbow.  The  dose 
of  the  medicine  was  increased  to  half 
a  drachm,  and  agreed  very  well.  At 
the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  the  pa¬ 
roxysms  had  ceased,  and  he  suffered 
no  pain  except  when  pressure  was 
made  upon  the  skin  in  the  course  of 
the  injured  nerves.  This  effect  also 
soon  subsided,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks,  being  quite  well,  the  medicine 
was  left  off. 

I  desired  him  to  call  on  me  without 
delay,  if  the  pain  should  threaten  to 
return;  but  three  months  have  elapsed 
since  1  discontinued  my  attendance, 
and  I  have  heard  nothing  from  him. 

Clarges  Street,  April  7,  1823. 

Case  of  Tetanic  Affection ,  in  which  the  Oleum 

Terebinthince  was  successfully  employed . 

By  William  Toms,  Esq.  Member  of  the 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Susanna  Somerton,  a  young  woman 
residing  in  this  town,  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  had  been  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  past  the  subject  of 
attacks  of  epilepsy,  the  exciting  cause 
of  which  was  attributed  to  fright.  On 
being  called  to  attend  her,  I  perceived 
the  energies  of  the  brain  and  her  in¬ 
tellectual  powers  had  been  much  en¬ 
feebled,  which  I  supposed  was  caused 
by  the  severe  paroxysms  of  epilepsy 
she  was  subject  to.  Scarcely  a  week 
passed  on  without  her  being  attacked 
with  the  most  violent  convulsions  ; 
after  they  had  subsided,  she  remained 
in  a  state  of  stupor  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  appeared  perfectly  insen¬ 
sible  to  what  had  taken  place.  The 
patient  being  of  a  full  plethoric  habit 
of  body,  and  considering  the  symp¬ 


toms  indicated  a  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head,  she  was  bled  freely  from 
the  arm.  I  then  applied  blisters  to 
the  head  and  neck ;  she  was  also  freely 
purged  with  the  pulv.  scam,  cum 
cal.  and  infus.  sennse,  cum  magn. 
sulph.  I  then  followed  up  the  treat¬ 
ment  by  giving  her  some  of  the  most 
powerful  antispasmodics.  She  was 
evidently  relieved  by  this  treatment, 
the  paroxysms  being  less  frequent, 
and  much  less  severe. 

Her  mother  called  here  early  one 
moning,  to  inform  me  this  young 
woman  was  again  suffering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  those  fits;  and  they 
were  dreadfully  alarmed  by  her  being 
unable  to  open  her  jaws,  which  had 
remained  immovably  closed  for  eleven 
hours.  On  visiting  the  patient,  I 
found  her  in  the  state  described  by 
her  mother.  She  had  complained  of 
great  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  back 
part  of  the  head;  also  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  sternum,  shooting  to  the 
back  ;  the  muscles  of  the  spine  were 
much  affected,  and  the  trunk  of  the 
body  forcibly  bent  backwards  ;  the 
extremities  rigidly  extended,  and  the 
stiffened  parts  affected  with  violent 
contractions  ;  the  eyes  immoveable  in 
the  sockets,  and  considerably  pro¬ 
truded  ;  pupils  dilated  ;  her  counte¬ 
nance  denoted  intense  anxiety  ;  and 
the  pulse  110.  Fortunately  she  had 
two  decayed  teeth ;  therefore,  I  re¬ 
peated  my  former  treatment  with  little 
difficulty.  Two  blisters  were  also 
applied  on  either  side  the  jaws.  In 
two  days  the  jaws  opened,  and  she 
was  enabled  to  use  her  mouth  as 
before. 

Five  days  after,  she  was  attacked 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  jaws  re¬ 
mained  closed  for  three  days.  The 
same  treatment  was  adopted,  with 
equal  good  success.  She  continued 
tolerably  well  for  eleven  hours,  when 
all  the  former  symptoms  returned 
with  redoubled  vigour.  The  same 
plan  of  treatment  was  pursued,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  effect,  and  every 
thing  that  was  administered  proved 
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ineffectual.  Her  jaws  remained  locked 
for  six  days  and  nights,  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  London  Medical  and  Phy¬ 
sical  Journal,  and  was  much  pleased 
to  find  a  case  of  tetanus  cured  by  the 
oleum  terebinthinse.  I  therefore  gave 
my  patient  immediately  ol.  terebinth, 
jss.  in  a  little  gruel,  and  repeated  it 
every  three  hours.  The  third  dose 
completely  restored  her  ;  the  mouth 
opened,  and  she  regained  the  proper 
command  over  the  muscles.  The 
spasms  were  much  relieved  on  taking 
the  second  dose  ;  and,  on  repeating 
the  third,  the  bowels  became  exces¬ 
sively  purged,  and  violent  vomiting 
was  produced.  She  also  described  a 
peculiar  sensation  felt  at  the  extreme 
points  of  the  finger  and  toes,  after 
taking  the  turpentine.  The  jaws  have 
been  locked  four  times  since  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  ol.  terebinthinse, 
and  each  time  it  was  repeated  with 
equally  good  success.  The  mouth 
opened  within  one  hour  after  the 
second  dose  was  given.  The  patient’s 
health  is  generally  improved. — ( Lond. 
Med.  #  Phy.  Jour.) 

Kingsbridge,  Devon ,  March  2,  1823. 

Fuerperal  Convulsions  cured  by  Ergot. 

The  Secale  Cornutum,  or  ergot  of 
rye,  has  for  some  years  enjoyed  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  among  our  Ame¬ 
rican  brethren  in  certain  puerperal 
cases,  to  which  we  shall  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers  more  particu¬ 
larly  on  a  future  occasion.  Mean 
time  we  subjoin  a  case  illustrative  of 
its  use,  related  by  Dr.  Waterhouse. 

M  rs.  L.  H.  of  nervous  tempera¬ 
ment  and  delicate  habit,  aged  nine¬ 
teen,  was,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1814, 
seized  with  the  usual  precursory 
symptoms  of  parturition.  I  found 
her  affected  with  wandering  pains  of 
the  back  and  abdomen,  some  throb¬ 
bing  pain  of  the  head,  and  a  tense 
pulse,  though  natural  in  frequency. 
The  loss  of  fifteen  ounces  of  blood, 
with  fomentations  to  the  abdomen, 
and  a  dose  of  opium,  gradually  gave 
her  relief;  and  at  evening  she  fell 


into  a  quiet  and  refreshing  sleep.  The 
next  morning  I  was  sent  for  in  haste, 
and  was  informed  that,  after  a  quiet 
night,  she  discovered  in  the  morning 
some  symptoms  of  derangement.  She 
complained  of  wandering  pains  in  the 
abdomen,  and  of  a  throbbing  sensation 
in  her  head.  These  symptoms  in¬ 
creased,  till  the  most  horrid  forms  of 
puerperal  convulsions  were  brought 
on  that  I  ever  witnessed.  She  was 
constantly  muttering  things  in  the 
most  incoherent  maimer ;  her  eyes 
were  rolling  from  side  to  side,  and 
turning  up  in  their  sockets.  She  had 
so  frequently  bitten  her  tongue,  that 
the  blood  was  flowing  profusely  from 
her  mouth  ;  her  extremities  were  of  a 
deadly  coldness ;  aud  the  violent 
spasms  and  contractions  of  the  muscles 
of  her  limbs,  back,  abdomen,  neck, 
and  lower  jaw  were  truly  alarming. 
The  pulse  was  natural,  but  less  frequent 
than  in  health.  With  much  difficulty, 
her  lower  extremities  were  immersed 
in  warm  water,  and  large  quantities 
of  the  tinctures  of  opium  and  assa- 
foetida  were  forced  down,  tier  ab¬ 
domen  was  fomented,  and  her  extre¬ 
mities  smartly  embrocated  with  sti¬ 
mulating  applications,  &c.  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  There  was  no  hemorr¬ 
hage;  but,  from  the  condition  of  my 
patient,  it  was  impossible  to  make 
that  accurate  exixmmdition  pervaghiam 
that  I  wished.  I  could,  however,  as¬ 
certain  that  the  os  uteri  was  in  a  small 
degree  dilated.  The  circumstances 
were  so  urgent,  that  I  could  not  defer 
the  use  of  means  till  I  could  procure 
a  consultation.  Her  strength  was 
rapidly  wasting,  pulse  small  and  fre¬ 
quent,  breathing  laborious,  and  coun¬ 
tenance  ghastly.  The  ergot  presented 
itself  to  my  mind  as  the  only  probable 
means  of  saving  her  life.  I  mixed 
thirty  grains  in  a  small  quantity  of 
warm  water,  and  gradually  insinuated 
a  table-spoonful  between  her  teeth, 
worked  it  into  her  mouth,  and  in  two 
or  three  minutes  she  had  swallowed  it. 
The  effects  were  almost  instantaneous, 
and  truly  astonishing.  Her  spasms 
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gave  way,  the  operations  of  her  mind 
became  regular,  and  she  awoke,  as 
she  supposed,  from  a  disturbed  and 
painful  sleep.  She  complained  of 
much  weariness.  A  strong  cup  of 
tea  was  given  her,  with  some  light 
nourishment,  and  she  soon  fell  into  a 
quiet  sleep.  In  the  evening  following, 
true  and  forcible  labour-pains  came 
on,  and  I  delivered  her  in  a  short  time 
with  perfect  safety. — ( Philadelphia 
Journal ,  No.  9.) 


New  Method  of  performing  the  Operation  of 

Lithotomy  in  the  female ,  by  Dr.  Lis- 

FRANC. 

The  patient,  in  this  operation,  is 
placed  in  the  usual  position,  and  a 
common  catheter  is  passed  into  the 
bladder.  Its  convexity  is  then  turned 
upwards;  the  handle  is  given  to  an 
assistant,  who,  pressing  lightly  from 
above  downwards,  depresses  the 
urethra  and  vagina.  The  part  to  be 
operated  upon  is  that  space  lying 
between  the  urethra  and  the  sym¬ 
physis  of  the  pubis.  The  surgeon, 
having  ascertained  the  position  of  the 
two  rami  of  the  os  pubis  and  of  the 
clitoris,  passes  his  finger  into  the  va¬ 
gina,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  course 
of  the  pudic  artery,  which  is  occa¬ 
sionally  irregular.  The  operator  then 
taking  a  common  bistoury,  and  hold¬ 
ing  it  like  a  writing-pen,  makes  a  se¬ 
milunar  incision,  (the  convexity  being 
upwards,)  marking  with  his  left  hand 
the  spot  where  the  incision  should 
begin  and  end.  It  is  to  begin  on  a 
level  with  the  right  side  of  the  meatus 
uriuarius,  one  line  distant  from  that 
branch  of  the  pubis,  and  is  carried  to 
the  same  point  on  the  other  side.  It 
is  recommended  to  cut  the  cellular 
tissue  layer  by  layer.  It  is  extremely 
important  not  to  make  such  a  degree 
of  pressure  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  bladder  as  to  detach  it  from  the 
pubis.  The  surgeon  having  reached 
the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
bladder,  may  open  it  transversely, 
after  having  passed  his  bistoury  into 


the  cavity ;  but,  if  the  thumb  and  the 
fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  are  in¬ 
troduced,  (the  first  in  the  vagina,  and 
the  second  into  the  wound,)  and  the 
parts  between  are  a  little  stretched, 
the  bladder  will  become  tense,  he 
draws  a  little  forwards,  and  the  trans¬ 
verse  incision  will  be  more  readily  and 
easily  made.  Repeated  experience,  it 
is  said,  has  proved  that  there  is  no 
danger,  in  following  this  method,  of 
wounding  either  the  urethra  or  the 
pudic  arteries  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  injure  the  vagina.  It  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  there  is  less  danger  of 
hemorrhage  from  a  wound  in  the  body 
of  the  bladder,  than  in  its  neck.  The 
wound  made  by  this  operation  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  greater  extension  than  that 
made  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and, 
consequently,  is  more  advantageous 
for  extracting  large  calculi.  The  in¬ 
filtration  of  the  urine  appears  to  be 
impossible,  for  the  following  reasons : 
1st,  because  the  bladder  is  situated 
higher  in  the  woman  than  in  man ; 
2dly,  because  the  cellular  membrane 
between  the  bladder  and  pubis  is  fine, 
elastic,  and  in  small  quantity  ;  3dly, 
because  the  shortness,  breadth,  and 
position,  of  the  urethra  favor  the  es¬ 
cape  of  the  urine  by  the  natural 
passage.  Inflammation  of  the  bladder 
or  peritoneum  are  not,  of  course, 
more  to  be  feared  in  this  than  in  the 
common  mode  of  performing  the  ope¬ 
ration. — ( Journal  Universal ,  Fevrier 
1823.) 


Case  of  Perforation  of  the  ( Esophagus . 

A  woman,  aged  twenty-two,  was 
admitted  at  La  Piti£,  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1823.  She  had  been  put  to 
bed  a  few  days  before  at  the  Mater¬ 
nity,  where  she  was  affected  with 
puerperal  peritonitis,  for  which  thirty 
leeches  had  been  applied.  She  was 
but  imperfectly  recovered  when  she 
left  the  Lying-in  Hospital;  and,  after 
some  days,  applied  at  La  Pitie  under 
the  following  symptoms  : — The  face 
pale  and  anxious ;  the  skin  dry  ;  the 
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pulse  small, frequent,  and  contracted; 
the  abdomen  slightly  distended,  and 
painful.  The  patient  augured  very 
unfavourably  of  the  result. — February 
1st.  Thirty  leeches  were  applied  to 
the  belly,  and  a  simple  tisane  admi¬ 
nistered,-— 2d.  The  patient  had  fre¬ 
quent  vomiting:  twenty  leeches  were 
applied,  and  an  anti-emetic  mixture. 
The  vomiting  ceased,  and  she  ap¬ 
peared  better.  At  two  o’clock,  she 
was  agitated  in  consequence  of  a  visit 
from  some  of  her  friends,  and  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  her  lover:  the 
visitors  had  scarcely  left  her,  when 
she  expired. 

The  body  was  opened  thirty-six 
hours  after  death.  In  the  external 
appearance  there  was  nothing  worthy 
of  remark,  except  some  distention  of 
the  abdomen,  which  was  filled  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  purulent 
serosity,  with  albuminous  flocculi. 
Slight  adhesions  existed  between  the 
intestines  and  the  abdominal  perito¬ 
neum.  The  stomach  and  intestines 
were  empty,  and  white  internally. 
The  uterus  had  still  the  size  of  a  large 
pear,  containing  some  clots  of  blood, 
and  having  the  vascular  orifices  still 
open.  On  opening  the  chest,  both 
cavities  were  found  filled  with  a  dark 
brown  fluid;  and,  at  the  distance  of 
three  lines  from  the  cardia,  the  pos¬ 
terior  part  of  the  oesophagus  was 
perceived  to  be  completely  destroyed, 
to  the  extent  of  four  fingers  breadth  : 
nothing  remained  of  this  portion  but 
some  black  sphacelated  shreds.  The 
gangrene  pervaded  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  for  two  inches  further  upwards, 
but  without  involving  the  other  tex¬ 
tures.  The  pneumo-gastric  nerve 
was  seen  white  and  isolated,  in  the 
midst  of  the  parts  destroyed.  The 
liquid  which  had  escaped  into  the 
thorax  contained  a  worm  of  the  genus 
lumbricus ,  four  inches  long.  No 
symptoms  had  led  to  the  suspicion  of 
this  extensive  destruction  of  the  oeso¬ 
phagus. — ( Revue  Medicale ,  Fev- 
ricr.) 


Experiments  relative  to  Yellow  Fever ,  per¬ 
formed  by  M.  Guyon,  at  Fort  Royal , 

Martiniq  ue. 

1.  June  18th,  1822,  he  took  the 
shirt  of  a  soldier  affected  with  yellow 
fever,  which  was  completely  soaked 
(toute  imbibed  J  in  the  sweat  of  the 
patient,  put  it  on  immediately,  and 
wore  it  for  twenty-four  hours.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  inoculated  in 
both  arms,  by  M.  Cuppe,  surgeon 
of  marines,  with  the  yellow  matter, 
from  blisters  in  a  state  of  suppura¬ 
tion. 

2.  June  30th,  M.  Guyon  drank  a 
small  glass  holding  about  two  ounces 
of  the  black  vomit ;  and  afterwards, 
having  rubbed  both  arms  with  the 
same  matter,  was  inoculated  with  it 
by  M.  Cuppe. 

3.  July  1st.  A  patient  having 
died  of  yellow  fever  on  the  fifth  day 
of  the  disease,  M.  Guyon  put  on  his 
shirt,  impregnated  with  black  matter 
still  warm,  and  immediately  went  into 
the  bed  of  the  deceased,  which  was 
soiled  with  various  excrements.  He 
remained  six  hours  and  a  half,  sweat¬ 
ed,  and  slept  in  it,  in  presence  of 
many  witnesses. 

4.  July  2.  The  patient  who  had 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  first  experiment  having  died,  his 
body  was  opened.  The  stomach  con¬ 
tained  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  black 
matter,  of  a  bloody  appearance,  and 
the  internal  membrane  was  red  and 
inflamed.  M.  Guyon  was  again  ino¬ 
culated  in  both  arms  with  this  matter, 
and  the  punctures  were  covered  with 
portions  of  the  diseased  stomach. — 
The  applications  were  removed  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  after  :  the  inoculated 
parts  were  inflamed  and  painful,  and 
the  axillary  glands  somewhat  tume¬ 
fied. 

M.  Guyon  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
health  during  the  performance  of 
these  experiments,  which  took  place 
before  numerous  witnesses  ;  and  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  guaranteed 
by  the  signature  of  M.  Donzelot, 
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lieutenant-general  and  governor. — 
( Revue  Medicale ,  Fevrier.J 


Remarkable  Fact  relative  to  the  non-Conta - 
gion  of  the  Yellow  Fever. 

A  young  Englishman,  who  arrived 
at  St.  Thomas’s  the  preceding  year, 
with  a  young  and  beautiful  country¬ 
woman  whom  he  had  secretly  mar¬ 
ried,  was  attacked  by  the  yellow 
fever.  When  the  disease  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  symptoms  of  inevita¬ 
ble  death  became  apparent,  the  young 
woman,  in  despair,  and  determined 
not  to  survive  the  object  of  her 
affections,  undressed  herself  entirely , 
and  placed  herself  by  the  side  of  her 
dying  husband  in  bed,  embracing  his 
body.  She  remained  for  ten  hours 
in  this  situation,  and  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  removed  after  he  had  breathed 
his  last.  She  did  not  experience  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  the  disease. — 
[Revue  Encyclo.  Jan.) 

nw  i— — —  — — mm  mmm  —  ■■  — — 

MUDAR. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Calcutta,  held  the  14th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1822,  the  secretary  laid  before 
the  meeting  an  Essay  on  Mudar ,  or 
Asclepias  Gigantea ,  and  its  medical 
virtues,  by  George  Playfair,  Esq. 
The  Mudar  is  prepared  as  follows  : 
the  roots  are  dug  from  a  sandy  soil 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May. 
They  are  well  washed  in  clear  water, 
till  every  particle  of  soil  is  removed ; 
the  moisture  is  then  carefully  absorb¬ 
ed  by  wiping  with  a  cloth.  They 
are  allowed  to  dry  in  the  open  air  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  milky  juice 
becomes,  in  some  measure,  inspis¬ 
sated.  The  outside  brown  crust  is 
then  to  be  scraped  off,  and  the  rind 
left  pure  and  white.  The  rind  is 
now  to  be  sliced  off,  or  separated 
from  the  woody  part,  and  dried  for 
use.  When  reduced  to  a  powder  it 
must  be  preserved  in  bottles,  well 
corked,  as  it  is  apt  to  attract  mois¬ 
ture.  The  Mudar  is  a  powerful  tonic 


and  alterative,  a  stimulant  and  deob¬ 
struent,  and,  combined  with  opium, 
a  sudorific.  It  has  been  given  with 
great  advantage  in  syphilis,  lepra, 
in  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  dropsy, 
in  rheumatism,  hectic  fever,  and 
tabes  from  glandular  obstructions,  in 
tape  worms  and  intermittents.  It  has 
been  found  very  efficacious  in  that 
species  of  cancer  so  common  among 
the  natives  of  India,  called  lupus,  and 
in  all  the  varieties  of  leprosy  or  ele¬ 
phantiasis.  In  the  horse  it  appears 
effectually  to  cure  beersattee,  a  dis¬ 
ease  common  and  destructive  in  this 
country.  The  dose  is  about  five  grains 
twice  a  day.  It  is  employed  exter¬ 
nally  in  ulcers,  &c.  The  occasional 
use  of  it  in  the  Presidency  General 
Hospital,  appears  to  prove  that  it  is 
a  remedy  of  considerable  activity, 
and  highly  deserving  the  notice  of 
medical  practitioners.  —  (  Calcutta 
Government  Gazette. J 


On  the  various  Means  of  Preparing  and 

Exhibiting  the  Croton  Tiglium ,  used  by 

the  Natives  of  India . 

These  nuts  have  been  used  medici¬ 
nally  by  the  native  practitioners  of  the 
Indian  peninsula  from  time  imme¬ 
morial.  The  seeds  are  of  a  convex 
shape  on  one  side,  and  smooth  and 
angular  on  the  other.  They  are  reck¬ 
oned  by  the  natives  amongst  their 
drastic  purges,  and  are  frequently 
prescribed  by  them  in  maniacal  cases, 
or  on  other  occasions  when  powerful 
purgatives  are  indicated.  Their  ope¬ 
ration  is  rendered  much  less  violent 
when  the  seeds  are  cleansed  from  the 
thin  filament  in  which  each  is  closely 
enveloped  :  then  as  much  as  one  of 
the  seeds  may  be  given  as  a  dose.  A 
fixed  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds 
by  the  natives,  called  nervalum  un- 
nay.  It  is  considered  a  very  valuable 
external  application  in  rheumatic  af¬ 
fections  ;  but,  when  used  in  this  way, 
it  is  generally  mixed  with  some  bland 
oil,  to  counteract  its  acrid  effect ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  oil 
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has  never  been  administered  inter¬ 
nally  by  the  natives. 

The  way  to  prepare  the  seeds  is  as 
follows : — take  the  seeds  of  the  cro¬ 
ton  ( grand  tiglia) ,  which,  after  be¬ 
ing1  each  enveloped  by  a  small  ball 
of  fresh  buffaloe’s  dung1,  about  the 
size  of  a  sparrow’s  egg1,  put  upon 
some  burning  charcoal  till  the  dung 
is  burnt  dry ;  then  removing  them, 
and  taking  off  the  shells  from  the 
seeds,  pound  the  nuclei,  and  divide 
into  two  pills,  viz.  two  of  each  grain 
of  the  mass.  The  mass  is  generally 
mixed  with  some  honey,  to  give  it 
bulk  and  consistency.  The  advan¬ 
tage  derived  from  the  above-menti¬ 
oned  process  is  that,  in  the  first 
place,  it  facilitates  the  removal  of 
the  shells;  secondly,  it  renders  the 
nucleus  more  fit  for  pounding  ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  gentle  torrefaction  it  un¬ 
dergoes  corrects,  in  a  great  degree, 
its  natural  acrimony.  One  pill  of  the 
above  is  sure  to  operate;  two  pills  a 
full  dose  :  an  excess  in  the  dose  acts 
violently  on  the  stomach.  It  is  a 
powerful  evacuant  of  the  bile  ;  and, 
by  the  Malays,  is  administered  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  a  hydragogue. 

The  root  of  this  was  formerly  re¬ 
garded,  at  Batavia  and  Amboyna,  as 
a  specific  in  dropsy,  taken  infused  in 
wine. 

At  Benares,  they  boil  the  seeds 
soft  in  milk,  stripping  them  first  of 
the  shells  ;  after  which  they  pound 
them,  forming  the  mass  by  means  of 
lime-juice,  at  the  rate  of  one  pill 
from  each  seed  :  two  of  these  pills 
are  considered  a  full  dose.  A  mode 
in  Guzerat  is  still  more  simple,  and 
consists  merely  in  pounding  the  ker¬ 
nels,  without  any  previous  operation, 
and  forming,  bv  means  of  honey, 
from  each  nucleus  two  pills  ;  one  of 
which  generally  suffices  for  a  drastic 
purge,  directing  a  gill  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter  to  be  taken  immediately  after 
swallowing  the  pill.  In  this  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  inherent  acrimony  of  the 
kernels  makes  up  for  the  smallness 
of  the  dose ;  and  the  water  drank 


upon  it  insures,  they  "say,  its  speedy 
operation  downwards. 

The  chief  advantage  of  these  pills 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  smallness  of 
the  bulk  necessary  to  obtain  the  de¬ 
sired  effect.  None  of  the  drastic 
purges  are  so  certain  ;  none  more 
rapid  in  their  action ;  and  none,  I 
think,  so  little  annoying  by  griping 
or  nausea.  Five  hundred  doses  may 
easily  be  contained  in  an  ordinary 
pill-box. 

The  expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  has 
been  of  late  introduced  into  practice 
in  Europe,  in  cases  where  drastic 
purges  are  indicated.  Dr.  Conwell, 
of  the  Honourable  Company’s  Madras 
establishment,  was  the  first  who  sent 
it  to  England  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
contrived  to  have  a  small  quantity 
conveyed  to  the  principal  universities 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  this  powerful  me¬ 
dicine  into  notice.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  the  oil  has  been  lately 
imported,  per  ship  Hindo'stan,  from 
Madras,  and  consigned  to  Mr.  Short, 
apothecary,  in  Ratcliff  Highway.— 
One- third  to  one-half  a  drop  of  the 
oil,  if  good,  is  a  full  dose. 

Madras,  May  12,  1822. 


MELANGE. 


Calcareous  Concretions  in  the 
Veins. — -Several  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  authors  have  related  instances 
where  small  stones  have  been  found 
in  the  veins  :  in  addition  to  the  ex¬ 
amples  already  recorded,  Dr.  Friedrich 
Tiedman  relates,  that  he  has  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  them  in  the  veins 
of  the  bladder,  the  uterus,  the  vagina, 
and  the  rectum.  They  are  found  in 
both  sexes,  especially  in  persons  of  a 
middle  and  advanced  age;  seldom  in 
young  people,  and  never  in  children. 
According  to  the  chemical  analysis  of 
Professor  Gmelin,  these  stones  consists 
chiefly  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  mixed  with  animal  matter:  they 
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do  not  contain  any  uric  acid  whatever. 
Dr.  T.  believes  that  these  vein-con¬ 
cretions  are  formed  from  the  blood 
itself,  in  the  cavities  of  the  varicose- 
veins.  Whether  they  are  likely  to 
excite  any  particular  morbid  effects 
on  the  human  constitution, — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  it  would  be  very 
useful  to  know, — has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  ascertained.  — ( Medici - 
nisch  Chirurgische  Zeitung.) 

Calcareous  Concretions  in  the 
Choroid  Plexus.-—  On  raising-  the 
calvarium,  and  cutting  through  the 
dura  mater,  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
mater  did  not  appear  gorged,  but 
adequately  filled  with  blood  ;  but,  on 
slicing  off  the  hemispheres,  cutting 
through  the  centrum  ovale,  and  fully 
exposing  the  ventricles,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  congested  brain  were 
too  evident,  in  an  immense  quantity 
of  serous  fluid,  and  a  pultaceous 
consistence  of  the  cerebral  substance; 
(emollient  to  a  degree  of  obscuring 
the  subjects  of  descriptive  anatomy.) 
But  what  particularly  struck  me  as 
extraordinary,  was  the  existence  of 
two  calcareous  concretions,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea  each,  enveloped  in  the 
reticulations  of  the  plexus  choroidea, 
where  it  hangs  over  the  tenia  hippo¬ 
campi,  in  the  descending  cornu  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  one  on  each  side :  in 
this  situation,  the  choroid  plexus  had 
the  paleness  of  a  maceration  in  the 
water  of  the  ventricle. 

Although  I  saw  this  case  when, 
alas  !  the  symptoms,  too  firmly  esta¬ 
blished,  admitted  not  of  cure  ;  and 
although  the  alvine  discharges  had 
the  usual  appearance  of  a  dark  green, 
as  is  common  in  such  cases  ;  yet  it  is 
a  question,  whether  the  calculous  con¬ 
cretions  within  the  head,  or  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  organs  below  the 
diaphragm,  where  the  causes  of  the 
inflammation  of  the  brain. — ( Ex¬ 
tract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Aspray, 
of  Olney,  December  1822.) 

Curious  affection  of  the  Heart.— 
Dr.  Fisher,  of  Hildburghausen,  re¬ 


lates  a  case  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
in  which  both  the  patient  himself  and 
also  the  by-standers,  among  whom 
was  a  physician,  could  distinctly  hear 
the  beating  of  that  organ  for  six  or 
eight  weeks  previous  to  death.  They 
were  not  only  sensible  of  the  noise  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  but,  on  feel¬ 
ing  the  pulse  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
observed  that  the  pulsations  were  si¬ 
multaneous  with  it.  This  noise  had 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  croaking 
of  a  frog,  and  it  could  be  heard  easily 
at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  paces 
from  the  patient. 

On  examination  after  death,  the 
auriculum  dextrum  and  the  vena  cava 
ascendens  wrere  found  dilated  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  size.  The  right  ventricle 
contained  a  firm  polypus,  of  about  an 
inch  in  breadth ;  one  division  of  which 
protruded  into  the  auriculum  dextrum, 
the  other  into  the  arteria  pulmonalis. 
— ( Medicinisch  Chirurgische  Zei¬ 
tung. ) 

Cinnabar. — M.  Kirchoff  prepares 
cinnabar  in  the  following  manner:— 
Triturate  in  a  porcelain  cup,  with  a 
glass  pestle,  300  parts  of  mercury 
with  68  of  sulphur,  moistened  with 
some  drops  of  a  solution  of  potash, 
till  a  black  proto-sulphuret  is  formed; 
and  then  add  160  parts  of  potash, 
dissolved  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 
Heat  the  vessel  containing  the  mixture 
over  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp, 
continuing  the  trituration  without  in¬ 
termission.  Add  pure  water  from 
time  to  time  as  the  liquid  evaporates, 
that  the  substance  may  be  constantly 
covered  an  inch  deep.  After  two  hours 
continued  trituration,  a  great  part  of 
the  liquid  being  allowed  to  evaporate, 
the  mixture  begins  to  change  from 
black  to  brown,  and  then  quickly  to 
red.  No  more  water  is  to  be  added, 
but  the  trituration  is  to  be  continued. 
The  mass  will  acquire  the  consistence 
of  a  jelly,  and  the  red  becomes  more 
and  more  brilliant  with  great  rapidity. 
When  it  has  attained  its  highest  per¬ 
fection,  the  cup  should  instantly  be 
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removed  from  the  flame,  or  the  red 
will  quickly  change  to  a  dirty  brown 
colour. — ( Phil.  Mag.) 

Smelling  and  Tasting. — Anoma¬ 
lous  and  desultory  phenomena,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  sympathy  between  the 
organs  of  sense,  especially  between 
the  olfactory  nerves  and  the  palate — 
“  if  a  person  be  hood-winked  effec¬ 
tually,  he  will  with  difficulty,  if  at 
all,  recognise  the  difference  between 
rum,  gin,  and  brandy;  but  if,  besides 
having  his  eyes  bound  up,  the  nostrils 
are  closed  by  pressure  of  the  fingers, 
all  distinction  in  flavour  between  these 
very  dissimilar  spirits  will  be  con¬ 
founded.  To  exhibit  this  phenomenon 
in  a  more  effectual  manner,  the  three 
glasses  of  spirits  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  successively  to  the  person  upon 
whom  the  experiment  is  to  be  made, 
who  ought  to  sip  of  each  before  he  is 
called  upon  to  decide  upon  them 
singly  ;  then  put  him  to  the  proof  by 
giving  him  the  glasses  over  again, 
and  he  will  be  found  so  entirely  at 
fault,  that  if  he  makes  the  experiment 
a  dozen  times  he  will  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  not  pronounce  correctly  above 
three  or  four  times,  and  that  will  be 
purely  accidental.” 

On  the  Discovery  of  Acids  in  Mineral  Sub¬ 
stances.  By  J.  Smithson,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

(Continued  from  page  207.) 

M.  Gay-Lussac  has  observed  that 
a  solution  of  boracic  acid  in  an  acid 
changes  the  colour  of  turmeric  paper 
to  red,  like  an  alkali.  Borax,  to 
which  sulphuric  acid  has  been  put, 
does  so,  and  the  same  is  of  course 
the  case  with  a  bead  of  soda  contain¬ 
ing  boracic  acid. 

The  most  certain  test  of  boracic 
acid  in  a  soda  bead,  &c.  is  to  add 
sulphuric  acid  to  it,  and  then  spirit 
of  wine,  whose  flame  is  coloured- 
green,  if  boracic  acid  is  present. 

5.  Arsenical  Acid. — Alkali  con¬ 
taining  it  produces  a  brick-red  pre¬ 
cipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

0.  Chromic  Acid. — Chromate  of 
soda  and  its  solution  are  yellow,  and 


so  is  the  precipitate  with  lead.  That 
with  silver  is  red. 

Chromate  of  soda  or  potash  fused 
on  a  plate  of  clay  leaves  green  oxide 
of  chromium. 

Chromate  of  lead  fused  on  a  plate 
of  clay  produces  a  very  dark-green 
mass,  which  is  probably  chromate  of 
lead ;  with  an  addition  of  lead,  it 
forms  a  fine  red,  or  orange  glass. 

Lead  added  to  the  green  oxide  left 
by  chromate  of  soda  on  the  clay  plate, 
dissolves  it,  and  forms  an  orange- 
coloured  glass. 

The  green  oxide  of  chromium 
sometimes  acts  the  part  of  an  acid. 
I  have  seen  a  combination  of  it  with 
oxide  of  lead  found  in  Siberia,  in 
regular  hexagonal  prisms,  having  the 
six  edges  of  the  terminal  face  trun¬ 
cated  (Hatiy,  pi.  Ixviii.  fig.  G3)  ; 
melted  with  lead  on  the  clay  plate  this 
would  undoubtedly  produce  the  orange 
glass  ;  and  fused  with  nitrate  of  pot¬ 
ash  it  would  form  chromate  of  potash. 

7.  Molybdic  Acid. — If  molybdate 
of  soda  or  potash,  or,  I  apprehend, 
any  other  molybdate,  is  heated  in  a 
drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture 
becomes  of  a  most  beautiful  blue 
colour,  either  immediately,  or  on 
cooling. 

The  solution  of  molybdate  of  soda 
in  sulphuric  acid  affords  with  martial 
prussiate  of  potash,  a  precipitate  of 
the  same  colour  that  copper  does. 
Tincture  of  galls  gives  with  this  acid 
solution  a  green  precipitate  ;  but  with 
an  alkaline  solution  of  molybdic  acid 
galls  produce  a  fine  orange  precipi¬ 
tate.  If  an  alkali  is  put  to  the  green 
precipitate,  it  becomes  orange  ;  and  if 
an  acid  to  the  orange  precipitate,  it 
becomes  green. 

8.  Tungstic  Acid. — If  tungstate  of 
soda  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
the  granules  of  precipitated  tungstic 
acid  becomes  blue,  but  not  the  solu¬ 
tion;  and  the  phenomena  cannot  be 
confounded  with  those  presented  by 
molybdate  of  soda.  Martial  prussiate  of 
potash  has  no  effect  on  this  acid  liquor. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  SO¬ 
CIETIES. 

Royal  Society. 

March  20. — At  this  meeting  the  reading 
of  the  following  paper,  which  had  been 
commenced  on  the  13th,  was  resumed  and 
concluded. 

Of  the  motions  of  the  eye,  in  illustration 
of  the  uses  of  the  muscles  of  the  orbit. 
By  Charles  Bell,  Esq.  (Communicated  by 
the  President.) 

In  this  paper  the  author  enters  upon  an 
examination  of  the  motions  of  the  eye,  and 
the  classification  of  the  muscles  according 
to  their  offices.  This  is  done  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  explaining  the  uses  of  the  six 
nerves  which  enter  into  the  orbit,  and  in 
pursuance  of  his  former  papers  on  the 
nervous  system. 

His  object  in  this  paper  is  to  show,  in 
the  first  place,  that  there  are  motions  per¬ 
formed  by  the  eye  not  hitherto  noticed. 
Every  time  the  eyelids  descend  to  cover 
the  transparent  part  of  the  eye,  the  eyeball 
ascends,  or  suffers  a  revolving  motion.  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  the  surface  of  the 
eye  would  not  be  moistened,  nor  freed  from 
offensive  particles.  He  proves,  in  the  next 
place,  that  when  we  fall  asleep,  the  eyeball 
is  turned  up,  and  the  cornea  lodges  secure 
and  moistened  by  the  tears,  under  cover  of 
the  upper  eyelid.  He  shows  that  these 
motions  are  rapid  and  insensible,  and  that 
they  are  provided  for  tiie  safeguard  of  the 
eye.  The  other  motions  are  voluntary,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  eye  to 
objects.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  them,  as  usual,  into  the  straight 
and  oblique  muscles.  Ithas  been  supposed, 
hitherto,  that  both  these  classes  of  muscles 
were  voluntary;  some  describing  the  oblique 
muscles  as  coadjutors  of  the  recti,  and 
others  as  opponents  to  the  recti;  but  Mr. 
Bell  maintains  that  the  obliqui  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  insensible  motions  of  the  eye¬ 
ball,  and  the  recti  for  those  motions  which 
are  directed  by  the  will,  and  of  which  we 
are  conscious. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts ,  Paris. 

Dec.  2,  1822. — The  following  memoirs 
were  read:  —  On  animal  heat,  by  M,  Dou- 
long. — On  the  use  of  bronze  in  the  making 
of  medals,  by  M.  Puymauzin,  Jun. — On 
the  triple  compounds  of  chlorine,  by  M. 
Despretz. 

Dec.  9. — M.  Cuivier  read  a  note  on  the 
Rhinoceros  of  Africa,  lately  described  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  on  the 
head  of  a  fossil  Rhinoceros  found  near 
Montpellier. — M.  Fresnel  read  a  memoir 
on  the  particular  kind  of  double  refrac¬ 


tion,  which  light  experiences  as  it  traverses 
rock  crystal  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
axis. 

Dec.  23.— M.  Desmoulins  read  some  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  connexion  between  the 
strength  of  the  sight,  and  the  extent  of 
optic  nerves  and  the  retina. 


DR.  GALL. 

In  our  last  Number,  we  not  only  an¬ 
nounced  the  arrival  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Gall,  (the  author  of  the  System  of  Phre¬ 
nology)  in  London,  but  we  expressed  a 
hope  that  he  would,  before  leaving  us,  de¬ 
monstrate  his  discoveries  in  the  brain  by 
dissection,  explain  the  different  organs, 
and  illustrate  the  application  of  this  sci¬ 
ence  to  education,  morals,  and  criminal 
jurisprudence.  We  are  happy  to  find  that 
our  hopes  were  not  ill  founded — Dr.  G. 
has  already  announced  his  intention  to 
this  effect,  and  has  published  his  address, 
(No.  65,  Frith  Street,  Soho)  where  every 
particular  on  the  subject  may  be  acquired. 


Preparing  for  the  Press,  and  shortly  will 
be  published,  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Cup¬ 
ping  by  Mr.  Bayfield,  cupper  to  Guy’s 
Hospital.  From  the  long  experience  of  the 
author,  this  work  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  profession. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  Communications  came  too  late  in  the 
week — they  will  be  noticed  or  acknowledged 
in  our  next. 

It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Gall’s  forthcoming 
Lectures  will  be  delivered  in  French:  how¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  the  substance  of  them,  fyc. 
will  be  regularly  inserted  in  English,  in 
this  Magazine ,  from  the  term  of  their 
commencement,  fyc. 

Further  particulars  are  requisite  relative  to 
the  Tying  of  the  Subclavian  Artery,  at 
Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  before  we  can  give  it 
a  tangible  shape ; 

Communications,  advertisements,  fyc.  fyc.  ad¬ 
dressed  for  the  Editors,  at  the  Publish¬ 
ers,  Sfc: 
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TIEDEMANN  ON  THE  FCETAL  BRAIN.* 

The  object  of  Professor  Tiedemann 
has  been,  to  prove  that  the  brain  of 
the  embryo  is  by  no  means  the  com¬ 
plicated  organ  we  observe  in  the 
adult,  but,  that  originally,  extremely 
simple,  it  is  gradually  developed, 
either  by  the  additions  of  new  parts, 
or  by  the  increase  of  those  already 
existing;  he,  at  the  same  time,  at¬ 
tempts  to  demonstrate  that  the  laws, 
by  which  the  formation  of  the  brain 
in  the  human  embryo,  and  in  the 
lower  animals  is  regulated,  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same.  With  these  views, 
he  hias  compared  the  encephalon  of 
the  foetus  at  various  periods,  with  the 
state  of  that  organ  in  various  animals, 
and  has  shown,  that  in  all  its  stages 
it  corresponds  to  various  individuals 
in  the  animal  scale,  and  that  its 
simplest  condition,  at  the  earliest 
periods  of  existence,  is  precisely  that 
met  with  in  the  lowest  animals. 

The  first  object  demanding  our  at¬ 
tention  is  his  description  of  the  canal 
of  the  medulla  spinalis.  According 
to  him,  the  spinal  cord  contains  a 
canal  communicating  with  the  fourth 
ventricle,  by  means  of  the  calamus 
scriptorius ;  the  margins  of  this  canal, 
at  first  soft  aud  floating,  become  ad¬ 
herent  in  the  third  month,  and  the 
tube  thus  formed,  progressively  di¬ 
minishes  in  size,  in  proportion  as 
the  pia  mater,  by  which  it  is  covered, 
secretes  more  cerebral  matter.  In  the 
adult,  some  traces  only  of  it  remain 


*  Anatomie  nnd  Bildungs — Gesehichte 
des  Gehirns  des  Foetus  in  Menschen,  &c. 
Bei  F.  Tiedemann  der  Anatomie  und 
Zoologie  zu  Landshut,  Professor,  4to. 
Leipzig. 
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in  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Dr.  Tiedemann  distinguishes  this  ca¬ 
nal  from  those  which  Gall  describes, 
as  passing  through  the  crura  cerebri, 
and  reaching  to  the  optic  thalami  ; 
he  denies  their  existence,  and  attri¬ 
butes  them  to  artificial  inflation  :  the 
canal  he  has  described,  though  obli¬ 
terated  in  the  adult  human  subject, 
always  remains  pervious  in  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fishes. 

Dr,  Gall  has  asserted  that  the  spinal 
cord  is  composed  of  ganglia  of  cor¬ 
tical  matter,  corresponding  in  number 
with  the  spinal  nerves.  Tiedemann 
observes,  that  were  this  the  case, 
these  ganglia  should  be  particularly 
distinct  in  the  uncompleted  embryo, 
in  which,  on  the  contrary,  the  spinal 
cord  presents  nothing  resembling 
ganglia. 

In  opposition  also  to  Gall,  he  as¬ 
serts,  that  the  cortical  matter  is  not 
the  matrix  of  the  nerves,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  formed  after  the 
medullary  matter,  and  that  the  ori¬ 
gins  of  the  spinal  and  cerebral  nerves 
are  visible  before  the  least  trace  of  it 
appears.  He  allows  that  the  cortical 
matter  is  most  abundant,  where  the 
largest  nerves  arise,  and  that  at  the 
earliest  periods,  the  spinal  cord  is 
wider,  and  its  canal  larger  at  the 
origin  of  the  nerves  of  the  upper  and 
lower  extremity. 

The  continuity  of  the  medulla  ob¬ 
longata  with  the  crura  cerebi,  is, 
according  to  Professor  Tiedemann, 
an  incontestible  fact.  He  shews  that 
the  pons  vurolii  is  not  formed  until 
the  fourth  month,  and  that,  before 
that  time,  nothing  interposes  between 
the  crura  and  medulla  oblongata: 
each  of  the  two  cords  composing  the 
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medulla  spinalis  divides  in  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata,  into  three  smaller 
ones ;  of  these,  the  inner  or  pyrami¬ 
dal,  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  lon¬ 
gitudinal  groove  of  thespinal  marrow, 
forms,  in  the  fourth  month,  a  large 
flat  surface,  as  in  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes;  the  pyramidal  prominences 
do  not  appear  until  the  fifth  month  ; 
its  decussation,  with  that  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  is  visible  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  week.  The  middle  cord,  or  cord 
of  the  corpus  olivare  is  placed  over 
the  former,  some  of  its  fibres  ascend¬ 
ing  to  the  tubercula  bigemina ,  and 
uniting  with  those  of  the  opposite 
side,  to  form  the  aqueductus  Sylvii , 
whilst  the  remainder  proceed  to  the 
thalami  optici,  where  they  meet  with 
the  fibres  of  the  first  cord,  of  the 
corpus  pyramidale.  The  corpora 
olivaria  do  not  appear  externally  until 
the  seventh  month.  The  external 
cord,  or  that  of  the  corpus  retiforme 
arises  from  the  lateral  and  posterior 
part  of  the  medulla  and  sides  of  the 
ventricle,  and  then  penetrate  the  ce¬ 
rebellum.  The  thalami  optici  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  fibres  of 
the  first  and  second  cords,  that  is,  of 
the  corpus  pyramidale  and  olivare 
on  each  side.  From  the  side  of  each 
thalamus  some  fibres  are  detached 
towards  the  corpus  mamillare ;  the 
remainder  are  continued  from  behind 
forwards  and  from  within  outwards, 
through  the  corpus  striatum  into 
each  hemisphere.  The  hemispheres 
of  the  brain  are  membranous  expan¬ 
sions  reflected  on  themselves  from 
without  inwards,  and  from  before 
backwards.  The  truth  of  this  as¬ 
sertion  is  evident  in  the  second 
month,  when  the  hemispheres  pre¬ 
sent  two  absolute,  but  delicate  mem¬ 
branes  produced  by  the  expansion  of 
the  crura  cerebri,  and  which  are  un¬ 
connected  at  their  inner  and  posterior 
margin.  The  increase  of  the  pia 
mater ,  and  the  deposition  of  new 
strata  effect  the  increase  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  hemispheres.  It  is  by 
means  of  this  circumferential  radia¬ 


tion  or  deposition  of  nervous  fibres 
that  Professor  Tiedemann  explains 
the  formation  of  the  circumvolutions, 
which  do  not  appear  until  the  seventh 
month.  Gall,  on  the  contrary,  sup¬ 
poses  that  they  arise  from  the  folding 
of  the  membrane  originally  com¬ 
posing  the  hemisphere. 

Tiedemann  asserts,  that  the  method 
employed  by  that  author  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  unfolding  of  the  convo¬ 
lutions,  produces  invariably  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  inner  layer  of  fibres 
detached  inwards  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  crura  cerebri,  and  that  it  is 
quite  inconclusive. 

He  denies  also  the  existence  of  a 
set  of  fibres  converging  and  forming 
the  commissures  in  the  manner  sup¬ 
posed  by  Gall,  who  described  them 
as  arising  from  the  grey  matter  of 
the  convolutions,  and  decussating 
those  which  originate  from  the  crura 
cerebri.  According  to  Tiedemann 
the  corpus  callosum ,  one  of  these 
commissures,  exists  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  month,  a  period  when  the  brain 
presents  neither  convolutions  nor  grey 
matter;  it  is  in  fact  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  fibres  arising  from  the 
crura  cerebri,  which,  when  they  have 
acquired  a  sufficient  length,  are  con¬ 
nected  transversely  with  those  of  the 
opposite  side.  Hence,  although  not 
existing  in  the  first  months,  it  gra¬ 
dually  increases  in  proportion  as  the 
fibres  of  the  hemispheres  are  elon¬ 
gated,  and  is  formed  from  before 
backwards. 

(To  be  continued.') 


MEMOIR. 

(Continued  from  page  213.) 

With  respect,  farther,  to  the  opinion  of 
these  anatomists  that  the  fibres  of  each 
convolution  do  not  unite  into  one  fasci¬ 
culus,  like  those  of  the  optic  or  auditory 
nerves,  but  form  two  distinct  layers  which 
touch  each  other  in  the  median  line  of 
each  convolution,  and  are  slightly  agglu¬ 
tinated  together  by  means  of  a  mucous 
neurilema,  Dr.  Gordon  denies  both  the 
accuracy  of  the  description,  and  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  any  such  mucous  neurilema. 
With  Reil,  he  maintains,  that  the  con* 
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volutions  are  composed  of  many  lami¬ 
nae,  and  with  the  French  Commissioners 
he  asserts,  that  the  separation  of  these 
laminae  in  each  convolution  can  be  effected 
as  easily  on  either  side  of  the  median  line, 
as  in  that  line  itself ;  and  that  all  the  la¬ 
minae,  which  may  be  so  separated,  exhibit 
precisely  the  same  fibrous  appearance.  He 
farther  contends,  that  the  experiments  of 
blowing  air  on  the  convolutions,  or  pro¬ 
jecting  water  on  them,  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
posed  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  which 
are  said  to  produce  a  separation  in  the 
median  line,  and  in  that  only,  are  quite  in¬ 
correct  ;  for  that,  under  these  operations, 
the  laminae  separate  as  easily  on  either  side 
that  line  as  in  it, — as  was  practised,  in  Dr. 
Spurzheim’s  presence,  both  on  the  recent 
and  prepared  brain,  during  his  second  de¬ 
monstration.  It  follows,  therefore,  ‘  from 
‘  the  hypothesis  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
‘  heim  that  the  convolutions  of  the  cere- 
*  brum  or  brain-proper  are  composed,  each 
i  of  two  layers  of  fibres  and  no  more, 
‘  joined  together  in  the  middle  by  a  mucous 
‘  neurilema ,  is  not  only  illogically  deduced 
4  from  experiments  and  observations  im- 
4  perfectly  or  inaccurately  made,  but  is 
4  directly  at  variance  with  facts  which  are 
4  of  easy  demonstration.’ 

As  the  condition  of  the  brain  in  hydro¬ 
cephalus  is  said  to  have  first  excited  Drs. 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  to  a  particular  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  structure  of  the  convolu¬ 
tions  ;  so,  in  its  turn,  the  anatomical  hy¬ 
pothesis  thence  derived  is  brought  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  state  of  the  brain  in  that  disease, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  The  disease  called  Hydroce¬ 
phalus,  or  Dropsy  of  the  Brain,  consists, 
as  is  well  known,  in  an  effusion  of  fluid 
into  the  ventricles  of  that  organ.  In  their 
natural  state,  these  cavities  contain  little 
or  no  fluid  of  any  kind;  and  as,  in  their 
healthy  condition,  they  cannot  be  made  to 
contain  more  than  two  or  three  ounces  of 
liquor,  it  is  obvious,  that,  when  the  quan¬ 
tity  effused  increases,  as  it  sometimes  does, 
to  several  pounds,  the  ventricles  must  be 
morbidly  enlarged  to  receive  it.  Some¬ 
times  this  enlargement  of  the  ventricles  is 
not  accompanied  with  any  enlargement  of 
the  external  dimensions  of  the  brain,  but 
frequently  it  is,  and  then  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium  is  proportionally  increased.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  convolutions  of  the 
cerebrum  are  observed  to  become  broader, 
but  less  deep;  they  preserve,  however, 
even  when  much  thinned,  their  internal 
solidity.  The  fossas  between  them  are  as 
narrow  as  at  first ;  nor  is  there  any  rupture 
of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  enlargement  sometimes  goes  on, 
until,  at  length,  the  form  of  convolution 


disappears  altogether,  and  there  remains 
only  as  a  wall  to  the  enlarged  ventricles, 
a  stratum  of  white  substance,  not  thicker 
perhaps  than  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch, 
with  a  layer  of  brown  matter  superposed. 
In  some  instances,  the  progress  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  arrested  at  this  point,  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  lives  many  years  with  the  brain 
in  this  state.  In  other  instances,  the  dis¬ 
ease  proceeds  until  the  thin  remaining  ex¬ 
pansion  of  white  and  brown  matter,  form¬ 
ing  the  vault  and  sides  of  the  ventricles, 
vanishes  also. 

Previous  to  the  knowledge  at  present 
possessed  of  the  functions  of  the  absorbent 
system,  pathologists  very  generally  con¬ 
sidered  this  condition  of  the  brain  in  hy¬ 
drocephalus  to  be  produced  by  the  dis¬ 
tending  force  of  the  water  progressively 
effused  into  the  ventricles,  of  which  Dr. 
Gordon  has  afforded  ample  proof,  by  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Works  of  Vesalius,  Tul- 
pius,  Petit,  Hunauld,  and  Morgagni.  This 
doctrine  of  mechanical  distention  is  re¬ 
vived  by  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  who 
profess  farther  to  have  discovered  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  made  to  act.  They 
maintain,  that  the  brain  is  in  no  case  dis¬ 
organized  or  destroyed,  but  that  the  fluid 
accumulated  in  the  ventricles,  by  the  ex¬ 
ertion  of  a  gentle,  but  constant  and  re¬ 
gular  force,  acts  on  the  convolutions  till 
their  duplicatures  are  unfolded  and  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  kind  of  membranous  ex¬ 
pansion,  white  and  smooth  within,  and 
covered  externally  by  grey  matter.  This 
action  on  the  convolutions  is  said  to  com¬ 
mence  at  the  bottom,  where  each  dupli- 
cature  of  them  may  be  easily  separated 
into  two  layers;  and  their  fibres,  which  at 
first  were  vertical,  are  then  said  to  assume 
a  horizontal  position. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DOCTOR,  PARIS  ON  ANTIDOTES. 

(  Pharmacologia ,  5th  Edition.) 

Poisons  differ  materially  from  each 
other,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
modes  in  which  they  produce  their 
effects  in  relation  to  the  several  vital 
organs,  but  with  respect  to  their  ap¬ 
plication.  Some  of  those,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  are  speedily  fatal  if 
introduced  into  a  wound,  may  be 
taken  into  the  stomach  with  complete 
impunity, — as  in  the  instance  of  the 
venom  of  the  viper  and  other  snakes, 
which  appears  to  exert  no  influence 
on  the  stomach :  others,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  display  their  deleterious  action 
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on  the  stomach  alone, — such  as  caus¬ 
tic  acids  and  alkalies,  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  and  other  chemical  poisons : 
while  others,  again,  are  equally  de¬ 
structive,  whether  applied  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  stomach,  or  to  the 
lower  intestines,  in  the  form  of  clyster, 
or  even  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  or  nose;  to  the  eye;  to  the 
vagina  and  orifice  of  the  uterus,  or 
to  an  abraded  portion  of  the  skin. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  class  of  sub¬ 
stances  which  may  be  termed  aerial 
poisons;  for  they  may  exist  in  the 
state  of  gas,  or  held  dissolved  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  be  received  by 
respiration,  or  by  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  nose  and  throat;  the 
saliva  may  also  thus  become  the 
medium  for  transferring  various  sub¬ 
tile  poisons  from  the  atmosphere  to 
the  animal  body.  This  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  of  the  transfer  of 
metallic  influence,  as  related  in  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  in  perfect  health, 
who  became  salivated  in  consequence 
of  sitting  for  one  hour  by  the  side  of 
a  person  who  was  in  a  state  of  mer¬ 
curial  ptyalism,  in  order  to  give  him 
a  lesson  in  botany. 

It  also  deserves  notice,  that  a  poi¬ 
son  acts  with  different  degrees  of 
force  and  celerity  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  tissue:  its  absorption, 
for  instance,  would  appear  to  be  ener¬ 
getic  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
veins,  although  several  apparent  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  law  might  be  adduced ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the*  plethoric 
state  of  the  part,  with  respect  to  its 
blood-vessels,  has  a  considerable  share 
in  modifying  the  effects.  This  ob¬ 
servation,  however,  has  no  relation  to 
those  poisons  which  operate  on  the 
system  through  the  sympathetic  com¬ 
munication  of  the  nerves.  Mr.  Brodie, 
for  instance,  found  that  the  poison  of 
bitter  almonds  acted  more  speedily 
when  applied  to  the  tongue  than 
when  injected  into  the  intestine, 
though  the  latter  presents  a  much 
better  absorbing  surface. 

Fodere,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 


M^decine  Legale,  arranges  poisons 
according  to  their  action  on  the  living 
system,  and  which,  with  a  slight  al¬ 
teration  in  the  order  of  the  classes, 
has  been  adopted  by  Orfila,  and  most 
other  writers  on  Toxicology.  Poisons 
are  thus  reduced  into  six  classes:  viz. 
— 1.  Corrosive  or  Escharotic ,  as  the 
preparations  of  mercury,  arsenic,  an¬ 
timony,  copper,  tin,  zinc, silver,  gold, 
and  bismuth;  the  concentrated  acids, 
and  caustic  alkalies  and  earths;  can- 
tharides ;  glass  and  enamel  powder. 
2.  Astringent  Poisons,  of  which  the 
preparations  of  lead  constitute  the 
only  species.  3.  Acrid  or  Rube¬ 
facient  Poisons,  which,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  furnished  by  the  ve¬ 
getable  kingdom,  as  certain  drastic 
purgatives,  hellebore,  euphorbium, 
&c.  4.  Narcotic  Poisons, — opium, 

henbane,  the  cherry-laurel,  stramo¬ 
nium,  &c.  5.  Narcotico- Acrid,  em¬ 

bracing  such  articles  as  produce  the 
united  effects  of  the  two  former,  and 
which  constitute  some  of  the  most 
deadly  poisons,  as  the  ticunas,  nux- 
vomica,  belladona,  tobacco,  hemlock, 
digitalis,  &c.  6.  Septic  Poisons , — 

contagious  miasmata,  putrid  exhala¬ 
tions  from  animal  matter,  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen,  the  venom  of  the 
viper,  &,c.  If  we  are  to  found  our 
classification  upon  views  strictly  pa¬ 
thological,  the  above  arrangement  is 
perhaps  as  eligible  as  any  that  could 
be  proposed,  and  it  has  certainly  the 
obvious  advantage  of  bringing  to¬ 
gether  those  individual  substances 
which  occasion  effects  somewhat  ana¬ 
logous  upon  the  living  system  ;  and 
yet  such  a  plan  will  not  enlighten  our 
therapentical  doctrines.  Arsenic  and 
corrosive  sublimate  are,  for  instance, 
both  corrosive  poisons,  but  they  differ 
from  each  other  materially  in  their 
physiological  action ;  and,  when  swal¬ 
lowed,  require,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  individual,  a  very  different 
system  of  treatment.  It  is  from  the 
views  of  their  physiological  and  che¬ 
mical  action  that  our  curative  indi¬ 
cations  are  to  be  chiefly  derived;  and 
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the  able  and  interesting  researches  of 
Mr.  Brodie  enable  us,  in  a  very  sa¬ 
tisfactory  manner,  to  construct  an 
arrangement  by  which  tiie  treatment 
of  poisons  may  be  at  once  rendered 
more  efficacious  and  simple:  thus 
poisons  may  be  said  to  act — 

I.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
nerves,  without  being  absorbed. 

a.  By  destroying  the  functions 
of  the  brain. — Alcohol.  Essential  oil 
of  almonds.  Juice  of  aconite.  Oil 
of  tobacco.  Opium  ? 

b.  By  rendering  the  heart  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  stimulus  of  its  blood. 
— Infusion  of  tobacco. 

II.  By  entering  the  circulation, 
and  acting  through  that  medium,  with 
different  degrees  of  force,  on  the 
heart,  brain,  and  alimentary  canal. 

Arsenic.  Emetic  tartar.  Muriate 
of  baryta.  The  woorara,  and  all 
poisons  which  act  by  external  appli¬ 
cation,  as  the  venom  of  the  viper,  & c. 

III.  By  a  local  action  on  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

Corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury. 
Acids  and  alkalies.  Mechanical  irri¬ 
tants,  as  diamond  dust?  powdered 
glass  ? 

(To  be  continued. ) 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 
guy’s  hospital. 


Case  of  Fungus  Hcematodes . 

In  our  last  Number,  (page  213) 
we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  of  whom  our  plate  this  week  is 
a  well  executed  representation.  In 
addition  to  these  particulars  we  have 
since  been  favoured  with  the  follow¬ 
ing,  taken  from  actual  observation, 
and  verbatim  from  the  patient’s  own 
mouth. — We  have  already  stated  the 
name  of  the  patient,  (Edward  Roper) 
who  is  about  54  years  of  age,  thin 
habit,  has  enjoyed  good  health  until 
about  seven  years  ago,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  hurt  over  the  left  eye  while 
tying  up  wheat :  in  consequence  of 


which  inflammation  and  swelling  en¬ 
sued,  but  subsided,  leaving,  however, 
behind,  dimness  of  sight,  which  in¬ 
creased,  till  it  terminated  about  three 
years  ago,  in  total  blindness  of  the 
same  eye. 

The  patient’s  body,  in  his  present 
state,  is  covered  with  tumours  of 
various  magnitudes.  The  largest, 
which  is  situated  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  right  breast,  has  existed  three 
years ;  its  size  is  that  of  a  very  large 
orange.  The  character  of  these  tu¬ 
mours  are  evidently  of  the  nature 
of  those  termed  fungus  hcematodes  ; 
are  extremely  vascular  and  prominent, 
yielding  to  the  touch,  and  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  much  pain,  decreasing 
in  magnitude,  on  every  part  of  the 
body,  to  the  size  of  a  pea.  Their 
situation  is  principally  confined  to 
the  trunk,  both  before  and  behind  ; 
but  they  are  also  extended  to  the 
neck,  on  which  there  is  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude,  and  even  to  the 
arms  and  thighs. 

The  left  eye,  of  which  the  patient, 
as  we  have  already  stated  is  blind,  is 
evidently  affected  with  the  same  dis¬ 
ease,  shewing  itself  at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  sclerotic  coat  ;  pupil  closed, 
and  thrown  inwards  towards  the 
nose  ;  the  whole  of  the  eye  rather 
prominent. 

The  patient  is  a  married  man,  has 
five  children,  all  of  whom  enjoy  good 
health  :  his  father  died  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  73 ; — his  mother  is 
now  living,  aged  78.  Had  a  brother 
who  died  of  phthisis ;  and  a  sister 
who  never  had  any  children,  although 
twice  married.  Was  born  at  fifties - 
by ;  but  has  resided  lately  at  Butter- 
wick,  near  Lincoln. 

The  late  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  'has 
given  a  variety  of  cases  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  ;  and  probably  was  the  first  to 
designate,  it  by  its  present  name. 
To  Hey’s  Surgery  then  we  must  refer 
the  readers,  whilst  we  content  our¬ 
selves  at  present,  with  laying  before 
them  the  following  historical  sketch 
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of  the  disease  collected  from  the  same 
author. 

“  1  have  seen  several  cases  of  this 
disease,”  observes  our  author,  “  of 
which  I  have  given  no  account  in  this 
chapter;”  alluding  to  case  tenth,  of 
Mary  Wood,  where  Mr.  H.  supposed 
that  the  disease  originated  in  the 
bone,  or  at  least  within  the  perios¬ 
teum,  and  suggested  the  propriety, 
in  similar  instances,  of  opening  the 
tumour  on  its  first  appearance,  &c. 
“  and  have  not  been  able  to  affect  a 
cure  in  any  instance,  but  by  amputa¬ 
tion  of  the  limb,  where  the  seat  of 
the  disease  was  in  the  extremities. 

“  If  I  do  not  mistake,  this  dis¬ 
ease  frequently  affects  the  globe  of 
the  eye  ;  causing  an  enlargement  of 
it,  with  the  destruction  of  its  inter¬ 
nal  organisation.  If  the  eye  is  not 
extirpated,  the  sclerotis  bursts  at 
the  last ;  a  bloody  sanious  matter  is 
discharged,  and  the  patient  sinks 
under  the  complaint.  When  the  dis¬ 
ease  occupies  merely  the  adipose  or 
cellular  membrane,  lying  upon  the 
surface  of  the  muscles,  the  tumour 
is  not  usually  painful  in  its  begin¬ 
ning  ;  nor  does  it  impede  the  motion 
of  the  muscles  on  which  it  is  seated. 
But  when  deeply  seated  in  the  limbs, 
it  causes  pain  and  weakness  of  the 
part  affected.  The  fungus,  as  it  in¬ 
creases  in  bulk,  does  not  render  the 
integuments  uniformly  thin,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  abscess.  In  one  part, 
the  tumour,  when  pressed  with  the 
hands,  will  afford  the  sensation  of  a 
deep-seated  fluid;  while  in  another 
part  it  feels  hard  and  uneven.  In  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
integuments,  and  fascia  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  (if  the  fungus  be  situated  be¬ 
neath  the  part)  are  burst  open  ;  and 
the  fungus  which  rises  through  the 
aperture  sometimes  appears  black, 
like  a  mass  of  coagulated  blood.  At 
other  times  the  appearance  more  re¬ 
sembles  an  excoriation.  Under  both 
these  circumstances  haemorrhages  en¬ 
sue.  In  this  process,  the  integuments 
do  not  become  uniformly  thin,  and  of 


a  red  colour,  as  when  purulent  mat¬ 
ter  is  making  its  way  ;  but  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  feel  as  thick  as  usual  round 
the  fungus  that  has  burst  through 
them. 

“  The  fungus  is  an  organized  mass, 
and  bleeds  wherever  it  is  broken. 

“  When  the  parts  containing  the 
fungus  are  divided,  they  are  found  to 
be  in  a  morbid  state.  The  adipose 
membrane  forms  a  great  number  of 
pouches,  filled  with  the  fungus  ;  upon 
the  removal  of  which  the  pouches 
bleed  copiously  from  every  part  of 
their  internal  surface. 

(t  Wherever  the  fungus  comes  in 
contact  with  the  muscles,  they  lose 
their  natural  redness  and  become 
brown.  They  also  lose  their  fibrous 
appearance ;  and  cannot  in  every 
part  be  distinguished  from  the  adi¬ 
pose  membrane,  though  a  distinction 
is  in  general  evident.” 

According  to  Mr.  Hey,  the  growth 
of  this  fungus  cannot  always  be  re¬ 
pressed  by  the  strongest  escharotics. 
Neither  hydrargyrus  nitratus  ruber — 
the  hydrarg.  muriatus — the  antimon. 
muriatum,  nor  the  undiluted  vitriolic 
acid,  have  been  sufficient  for  this 
purpose. 


st.  Thomas’s  hospital. 

May  16. — Mr.  Tyrrell  performed 
the  operation  of  lithotomy  on  a 
young  male  subject,  (about  14  years 
of  age)  and  extracted,  after  some 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  hold, 
an  oval  formed  calculus  about  two 
inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  breadth,  and  nearly  half 
an  inch  thick. 


account  of  baron  hallf.r’s  system 
of  physiology. 

In  this  work  all  the  parts  of  the 
human  body  are  described  ;  we  have 
there  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
opinions  which  have  been  recom¬ 
mended,  or  at  least  advanced,  by 
celebrated  authors,  who  have  attri¬ 
buted  different  uses  to  the  same  parts. 
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M.  de  Haller  did  not  always  decide 
between  these  opinions  ;  sometimes 
he  proved  that  they  ought  all  to  be 
rejected.  Nothing  of  importance  that 
had  been  previously  published,  es¬ 
caped  his  observation,  and  he  almost 
uniformly  added  remarks  of  his  own 
to  the  intelligence  he  had  obtained 
from  books. 

We  shall  not  here  enter  into  the 
immense  detail  of  errors  which  Hal¬ 
ler  has  destroyed  in  physiology  ;  of 
new  facts  which  he  has  added  ;  of 
the  ingenious  and  deep  views  which 
he  has  opened ;  of  the  doubts  he 
has  cleared  up,  or  of  the  theories 
he  has  perfected  or  reformed  :  this 
would  be  to  copy  the  whole  of  his 
work.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
chiefly  to  those  subjects,  on  which 
he  has  drawn  every  thing  from  his 
own  proper  fountain,  viz.  generation, 
the  formation  of  the  bones,  and  irri¬ 
tability. 

His  numerous  experiments  which 
have  generation  for  their  object, 
were  made  on  birds.  The  facility 
of  examining  their  eggs,  at  almost 
all  hours  of  their  incubation,  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  advantages  which 
he  could  not  have  found,  had  he 
made  his  inquiries  on  any  other 
kind  of  animals.  He  traced  the 
formation  of  the  chicken,  from  the 
instant  in  which  the  first  change  in 
the  egg  is  perceived,  and  the  vital 
speck  begins  to  dilate,  to  that  when 
the  little  animal  quits  the  shell  in 
which  it  has  been  formed.  He  saw, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the 
organs  successively  spring  up  before 
his  eyes,  acquire  life  and  motion  ; 
saw  them  transformed  and  perfect¬ 
ed  ;  assume  the  several  dispositions 
allotted  to  them  in  the  animal;  and 
beheld  the  arteries  and  veins  unfold 
themselves.  The  vessels  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  chicken  are  confused  and  form  a 
continuity  with  those  of  the  yolk  of 
the  egg ;  and  as  these  vessels  of  the 
yolk  are  observable  in  eggs  which 
are  unimpregnated,  M.  de  Haller 
thought  himself  warranted  to  con¬ 


clude  that  the  chicken  existed  ready 
formed  in  the  egg,  previously  to  its 
impregnation.  He  was  equally  as¬ 
sured  that  the  foetus  is  also  wholly 
formed  in  the  females  of  oviparous 
animals  :  and  he  regarded  this  ob¬ 
servation  as  a  conclusive  proof  in 
favour  of  the  system,  of  the  succes¬ 
sive  developement  of  germs.  He 
however,  perhaps,  regarded  it  as  a 
mere  probability ;  and  would  not 
have  divested  himself  of  that  wis¬ 
dom  which  rendered  him  inaccessi¬ 
ble  to  the  spirit  of  system,  if  he  had 
not  been  inspired  with  a  secret  pro¬ 
pensity  to  this  opinion,  by  reasons 
of  a  different  kind. 

He  apprehended  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  animal,  by  means  purely 
mechanical,  would  destroy  one  of 
the  proofs  of  the  doctrine  of  provi¬ 
dence.  But  is  it  not  sufficient  for 
those  who  search,  in  nature,  for 
proofs  of  this  doctrine,  that  the 
phenomena  are  regulated  by  certain 
laws,  whatever  these  laws  may  be  ? 
Is  it  not  the  crystallisation  of  a  salt, 
which  constantly  assumes  the  same 
form,  a  phenomenon  as  admirable  as 
that  of  the  generation  of  animals  ? 
In  short,  the  laws  which  act  upon 
matter,  being  equally  constant,  and 
the  phenomena  resulting  from  them 
uniformly  offering  the  same  regu¬ 
larity,  whatever  system  we  employ 
to  explain  them,  is  it  not  in  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  goodness  which  the  whole 
of  these  phenomena  announce,  and 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  powers  they 
produce,  that  we  ought  to  look  for 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  superior 
Being  ? 

It  may  appear  more  singular  that 
M.  de  Haller  should  believe  religion 
or  morality  to  be  interested  in  the 
opinions  of  philosophers,  concern¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  organised  be¬ 
ings,  as  he  had  attacked,  in  his  dis¬ 
sertation  on  monsters,  the  identical 
metaphysical  reasonings,  which  *he 
has  since  employed  in  favour  of  the 
developement  of  germs  ;  and  he 
himself  had  proved,  as  we  shall 
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presently  relate,  that  the  repose  of 
a  philosopher  may  be  disturbed  by 
these  trivial  charges,  which  are  of¬ 
ten  too  wantonly  made,  and  easily 
admitted. 

In  the  experiments  on  ossification, 
M.  de  Haller  traces  the  progress  of 
the  growth  and  solidity  of  the  bones 
in  oviparous  animals.  He  then  ex¬ 
amines  the  formation  of  a  callus  in 
the  bones  of  adult  animals.  He 
thought  he  had  discovered,  in  his 
experiments,  that  the  bones  are,  at 
first,  a  jelly  of  a  thin  consistence, 
but  organised  and  formed  of  vessels, 
originally  imperceptible  to  the  sight, 
as  being  transparent  and  filled  with 
a  colourless  liquid.  This  jelly  af¬ 
terwards  assumes  a  more  solid  form  : 
the  vessels  become  visible,  and  it  at 
last  ossifies,  by  the  blood  of  the  ar¬ 
teries,  which  pass  through  it,  de¬ 
positing  in  it  an  earthy  matter. — 
According  to  his  opinion,  the  peri¬ 
osteum  contributes  nothing  to  ossifi¬ 
cation,  because  it  has  a  different  or¬ 
ganisation  from  that  of  the  bones  ; 
because  some  bones  have  no  peri¬ 
osteum,  and  this  membrane  is  co¬ 
vered  by  callusses  or  osseous  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  and  lastly,  because  in  a 
foetus,  the  bones  at  the  time  they 
become  solid,  have  no  adhesion  to 
the  periosteum. 

These  opinions  of  Haller  differ 
from  those  of  Duhamel,  who  ex¬ 
plains  the  formation  of  the  bones  by 
supposing  a  successive  ossification  of 
the  membranes  of  the  periosteum. 
Indeed  some  of  M.  de  Haller’s  ex¬ 
periments  would  appear  difficult  of 
explanation,  if  we  were  to  adopt  the 
theory  of  M.  Duhamel.  Nor  is  it 
less  difficult  to  account,  on  Haller’s 
system,  for  the  formation  of  bony 
lamina,  and  especially  for  the  alter¬ 
nate  red  and  white  strata,  which  are 
observed  in  the  bones  of  animals 
fed,  sometimes  with  their  common 
food,  and  sometimes  with  the  same 
food  mixed  with  madder ;  so  that 
these  two  opinions,  both  of  which 
are  founded  on  experiments,  and  ad¬ 


vanced  by  philosophers  distinguished 
for  their  aversion  to  systematic  ideas, 
have  divided,  and  still  continue  to 
divide,  physiologists. 

By  irritability,  M.  de  Haller 
means,  that  property,  which  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  living  bodies  possess, 
of  contracting  when  wounded,  or 
even  when  touched,  independently  of 
the  will  of  the  animal  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  experiment,  and  with¬ 
out  its  feeling  any  pain.  A  pro¬ 
perty,  which  plants  seem  also  to 
partake,  and  which  being  distinct 
from  sensibility,  does  not  depend 
on  the  same  organs.  He  endea¬ 
vours  to  prove,  that  irritability  re¬ 
sides  exclusively  in  the  muscular 
fibres,  and  sensibility  in  the  nerves  : 
he  demonstrates  how,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body,  almost  all 
of  which  are  mixed  with  muscles 
and  nerves,  the  sensibility,  they 
shew,  depends  on  the  nerves,  and 
their  irritability  on  the  muscles ; 
that  those  parts  which  are  destitute 
of  muscles  are  not  irritable,  and 
those  that  are  destitute  of  nerves  are 
not  sensible;  that  if  the  nerves  be 
divided,  which  unite  any  part  to  the 
brain,  the  sensibility  of  the  part 
will  be  lost,  while  its  irritability 
will  remain.  The  nerve,  when  se¬ 
parated  from  the  brain,  ceases  to 
contract ;  it  only  preserves  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  motion,  because  it  may 
serve  as  a  foreign  body  to  excite  ir¬ 
ritability  in  the  muscle  to  which  it 
belongs.  On  the  contrary,  a  mus¬ 
cle,  though  separated  from  the  liv¬ 
ing  body,  still  retains  signs  of  irri¬ 
tability  ;  but  the  power  of  it  is  di¬ 
minished,  and  ceases  in  a  very  short 
time.  He  cautions  against  confound¬ 
ing  irritability  with  elasticity,  which 
is  a  property  purely  mechanical,  and 
teaches  to  distinguish  the  motions 
which  irritability  produces,  from 
those  merely  chemical  changes  which 
the  application  of  caustics  induces 
in  all  the  soft  parts  of  organised 
bodies. 
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On  the  Use  of  the  Whiskers  in  Feline  and 

other  Animals.  By  S.  D.  Broughton, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons ,  8fc.  fyc. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  generally 
known  that,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
traced,  the  whiskers  which  adorn  the 
upper  lip  in  tygers,  panthers,  leo¬ 
pards,  cats,  seals,  &c.  are  very  copi¬ 
ously  supplied  with  nerves;  and  alto¬ 
gether  in  a  manner  which  precludes 
the  possibility  of  our  considering 
them  as  merely  ornamental  appen¬ 
dages. 

After  macerating  the  head  of  a 
stout  cat,  and  carefully  dissecting  the 
face  under  clear  water,  I  could  dis¬ 
tinctly  trace  large  branches  of  nerves 
pervading  the  fatty  cushions  on  which 
the  whiskers  grow,  and  sending  sepa¬ 
rately  to  each  bulb  or  root  a  filament 
of  the  size  of  a  strong  thread.  These 
appeared  to  come  from  the  second 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  they 
were  lost  in  the  substance  of  the 
bristle.  In  the  Hunterian  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  a  similar 
developement  of  nerves  is  exhibited 
in  the  seal. 

So  large  and  particular  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  an  exquisitely  sensible  nerve, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  must  be 
for  the  purpose  of  some  sensible 
function.  To  ascertain  this,  I  put 
it  to  the  test  of  experiment  in  the 
following  manner  :  — 

I  placed  walls  of  books  upon  the 
floor,  so  as  to  resemble  the  streets 
of  a  town  opening  into  each  other  ; 
and,  having  closed  the  eyes  of  a 
kitten  completely,  I  set  it  down  to 
find  its  way  through  the  lanes  of 
books.  It  continued  to  move  on 
wherever  a  free  communication  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  holding  its  head  cauti¬ 
ously  down  close  to  the  floor,  and 
very  adroitly  avoiding  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  walls,  the  corners  of 
which  it  also  turned  without  ap¬ 
proaching  closer  than  just  sufficient 
to  touch  the  tips  of  the  whiskers 
slightly,  when  it  always  drew  back 


instantaneously.  At  length  it  found 
its  way  out  freely  ;  and  I  then  cut  off 
the  whole  of  the  whiskers  close  to 
the  face,  and  again  set  it  down,  to 
observe  whether  this  would  produce 
any  alteration  in  its  manner.  The 
kitten  now  showed  evident  signs  of 
having  lost  the  only  remaining  means 
of  guiding  itself.  It  struck  its  head 
repeatedly  against  the  sides  of  the 
walls,  run  against  all  the  corners, 
and  tumbled  over  steps  placed  in  its 
way,  instead  of  avoiding  all  these  as 
before  the  removal  of  the  whiskers. 

Not  the  slightest  sensation  of  pain 
appeared  to  attend  the  cutting  of  the 
bristles ;  1  should  therefore  suppose 
that  their  substance  is  insensible, 
and  that  it  carries  on  the  impressions 
it  receives  by  vibration,  their  sensa¬ 
tion  being  propagated  through  the 
nerves  inserted  in  the  bulbs  of  the 
bristles. 

In  the  mouse,  I  found  also  a  simi¬ 
lar  developement  of  nerves,  propor- 
tionably  large,  in  relation  to  its 
whiskers. 

From  these  facts,  I  imagine  that 
certain  animals  are  supplied  with 
whiskers  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  steer  clear  of  opposing  bo¬ 
dies  in  the  dark.  The  mammalia, 
having  lips  and  considerable  facial 
developement,  are  probably  furnished 
with  these  bristles,  or  fine  tubes  of  a 
compact  substance,  which,  whilst 
they  readily  yield  to  pressure,  con¬ 
vey  the  impression  and  excite  the 
simple  sensation  of  contact;  just  as 
the  antennae  of  the  sepia,  the  lob¬ 
ster,  the  snail,  insects,  &c.  are  to 
all  appearance  constructed,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

Animals  which  seize  their  prey  by 
night,  and  such  as  explore  dark  pas¬ 
sages,  are  furnished  with  whiskers. 
The  bat  is  supposed  to  avoid  walls 
and  houses  by  the  exquisite  sensibi¬ 
lity  of  its  wings  :  it  seems,  however, 
probable  that  it  is  indebted  for  its 
safety  in  this  respect  to  its  whiskers, 
or  feelers,  as  they  may  be  termed. 
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CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Analysis  of  Ur  unite. 

This  mineral  has  been  analyzed, 
both  by  Mr.  Gregor  and  Berzelius  ; 
the  latter  philosopher  found  it  to  be 
“  a  compound  of  oxide  of  uranium 
with  lime  and  water  ;  in  fact,  a  true 
salt,  with  a  base  of  lime,  in  which 
the  oxide  acts  as  an  acid and  he 
considers  the  Cornish  variety  as  con¬ 
taining  an  accidental  admixture  of 
arseniate  of  copper. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  lately  re-analyzed 
this  mineral,  and  very  unexpectedly 
finds  it  to  contain  phosphoric  acid  ; 
indeed,  to  be  a  phosphate.  A  speci¬ 
men  from  Cornwall  gave. 


Silica  . . 0.5 

Phosphoric  acid  . 16.0 

Oxide  of  uranium . 60.0 

Oxide  of  copper . 9.0 

Water . i4.5 


100 

or,  neglecting  the  silica, 

Phosphate  of  uranium  . . .  .73.2 


Phosphate  of  copper . 12.3 

Water  . 11.5 


Native  Phosphate  of  Alumina. 

A  substance  has  lately  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  M.  Vauquelin,  for 
analysis,  which  proved  to  be  phos¬ 
phate  of  alumina.  It  was  brought 
by  M.  Debassyns  from  the  Quartier 
Saint  Paul,  Isle  Bourbon,  being  found 
in  a  volcanic  cavern,  occurring  in  a 
large  basin,  formed  by  the  river 
Saint  Giles,  and  known  in  the  coun¬ 
try  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Basin. 

No  one  had  before  entered  the  ca¬ 
vern,  which  is  very  deep  and  irre¬ 
gular,  and  covered  with  stalactites. 
After  a  few  steps,  there  are  found 
considerable  portions  of  the  white 
earth,  deposited  against  the  sides ; 
and  it  occurs  in  proceeding,  until 
replaced  by  a  black  earth,  which,  in 
certain  places,  forms  the  entire  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cavern,  and  preserves  the 
form  of  the  blocks  of  lava,  which 
appear  to  have  fallen  from  the  roof. 

The  white  earth  has  a  slight  tint 
of  yellow,  no  consistence,  and  is  very 


light;  it  feels  unctuous,  and  adheres 
to  the  tongue.  On  analysis,  it  proved 
to  be  a  subphosphate  of  alumina, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  ammonia. 

1.400  Alumina. 

0.914  Phosphoric  acid. 

0.094  Ammonia. 

Water. 

The  black  matter  found  in  the  ca¬ 
vern  was  almost  entirely  animal ;  five 
parts  gave  only  0.35  of  ashes  when 
burnt,  which  were  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  little  iron. 
In  the  same  cavern  were  found  heaps 
of  bones,  which,  from  a  specimen 
brought  home,  appeared  very  anci¬ 
ent.  The  specimen  was  very  fragile, 
and  was  covered  with  crystals,  in 
brilliant  needles,  which  proved  to  be 
phosphate  of  lime.  M.  Vauquelin 
suggests  that  this  animal  matter  was 
the  source  of  the  phosphoric  acid, 
found  united  with  the  alumina. 


Crystallized  Stalaciitic  Quartz . 

The  stalactites  which  covered  the 
roof  of  this  cavern,  when  examined 
by  M.  Vauquelin,  proved  to  be  quartz. 
They  were  found  in  concentric  layers, 
and  offered  all  the  physical  characters 
of  calcareous  stalactites,  except  the 
hardness.  The  composition  was. 


Silex  . 850 

Oxide  iron . 060 

Lime  . 031 

Water  . . 150 

Loss. . . 009 


1.100 


Ammonia  in  Lava. 

Professor  Gmelin,  of  Tubingen, 
is  said  to  have  discovered,  in  clink¬ 
stone  lava,  ammonia,  which  is  disen¬ 
gaged  by  distillation.  He  has  also 
found  it  in  columnar  basalt. 


Muriate  of  Ammonia  from  Coal  Strata. 

There  is  a  coal-mine  near  Saint 
Etienne,  which,  having  been  fired, 
through  inadvertence,  has  now  been 
burning  for  several  years.  Besides 
the  usual  products  arising  from  the 
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combustion  of  coal,  it  exhales  a  great 
quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 
Fumes  arise  from  the  burning  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  which  condense 
into  the  solid  salt,  and  in  dry  weather 
the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  it. 
Some  very  fine  specimens  were  found 
within  an  inhabited  house  ;  and  so 
abundant  was  the  production  in  the 
years  1818  and  1819,  that  many 
pieces  were  separated  from  the  walls, 
weighing  above  21bs.  avoirdupois. 
The  ruins  of  this  house,  treated  in 
the  large  way  for  the  separation  of 
the  salt  from  them,  gave  such  results 
as  would  have  proved  lucrative,  if 
pursued. 

In  referring  to  the  probable  source 
of  this  salt,  it  is  remarked,  that  the 
water  of  all  the  wells  on  this  coal 
stratum  contain,  among  other  salts, 
a  very  notable  quantity  of  earthy 
muriates. 


Analysis  of  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Carlsbad. 

By  M.  Berzelius. 

These  waters  deposit  a  calcareous 
tufa,  of  a  striated  crystalline  tex¬ 
ture,  which  possesses  all  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  arragonite.  Professor  Stro- 
meyer’s  discovery,  that  arragonite 
always  contains  strontian,  induced 
M.  Berzelius  to  search  for  that  earth 
in  this  tufa,  and  in  the  waters  by 
which  it  is  deposited ;  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  finding  a  small  quantity 
of  it  in  both.  The  following  is  the 
general  result  of  his  analysis  of  the 
waters  of  the  principal  spring,  called 
the  Sprudsl . 

In  1000  parts  of  the  water,  there 


are  of 

Sulphate  of  soda .  2,58714 

Carbonate  of  ditto .  1,25200 

Muriate  of  ditto .  1,04893 

Carbonate  of  lime  .  0,31219 

Fluate  of  ditto .  0,00331 

Phosphate  of  ditto .  0,00019 

Corbonate  of  strontian .  0,00097 

Carbonate  of  magnesia .  0,18221 

Phosphate  of  alumina .  0,00034 

Carbonate  of  iron  . .  0,00424 

Silica .  0,07504 


With  traces  of  carbonate  of  manga¬ 
nese. — ( Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys. 
xxi.  246.) 

On  the  Discovery  af  Acids  in  Mineral  Sub¬ 
stances.  By  J.  Smithson,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

(Concluded  from  page  223.) 

Tincture  of  galls  put  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  tungstate  of  soda  in  water 
does  not  affect  it.  On  the  addition 
of  an  acid  to  this  mixture,  a  brown 
precipitate  forms. 

If  tungstate  of  soda  is  heated  to 
dryness  with  a  drop  of  muriatic  acid, 
a  yellow  mass  is  left.  On  extracting 
the  saline  matter  by  water,  yellow 
acid  of  tungsten  remains.  It  is  rea¬ 
dily  soluble  in  carbonate  of  soda.  If 
taken  wet  on  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
it  soon  becomes  blue.  This  is  made 
very  evident  by  wiping  the  blade  of 
the  knife  with  a  bit  of  white  paper. 
Possibly  a  small  remainder  of  muria¬ 
tic  or  sulphuric  acid  among  it  is  re¬ 
quired  for  this  effect. 

9.  Nitric  Acid. — Nitrate  of  am¬ 
monia  produces  no  deflagration  when 
filtering  paper,  wetted  with  a  solution 
of  it  and  dried,  is  burned  :  the  salt 
volatizing  before  ignition,  most,  or 
all  the  other  nitrates  deflagrate. 

If  metallic  copper  is  put  into  the 
solution  of  a  nitrate,  sulphuric  acid 
added,  and  heat  applied,  the  copper 
dissolves  with  effervescence, 

10.  Carbonic  Acid. — It  is  to  be 
discovered  in  the  mineral  itself.  The 
application  of  heat  is,  in  some  cases, 
required  to  render  the  effervescence 
sensible.  It  has  been  sometimes 
overlooked  in  bodies  from  want  of 
attention  to  this  circumstance. 

11.  Silica. — A  simple  and  suffici¬ 
ent  test  of  it  is  the  formation  of  a 
jelly,  when  its  combination  with  soda 
is  put  into  an  acid. 

St  has  evidently  not  been  intended 
to  enumerate  all  the  means  by  which 
the  presence  of  each  acid  in  the  soda 
bead  could  be  perceived  or  establish¬ 
ed.  Little  has  Ijeen  said  beyond  what 
appeared  required  and  sufficient. 
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THE  BLACK  B YLSAM. 

The  coast  of  the  province  of  St.  Salva¬ 
dor  in  South  America,  is  called  the  Bal¬ 
sam  Coast,  the  balsam  tree  being  the  ex¬ 
clusive  growth  of  this  province,  the  coast 
of  which  extends  from  Port  Acajutla  to 
the  Bay  of  Jiquilisco.  Alcedo  in  iiis  dic¬ 
tionary  under  the  word  Sunsonate  says, 
“  this  balsam  is  the  most  precious  of  any 
known,  and  highly  valued  in  every  part  of 
the  world. ”  The  tree  that  produces  this 
inestimable  medicine,  presents  to  the  phar¬ 
macopeia  many  other  valuable  drugs.  By 
making  an  incision  in  the  trunk  of  it,  a 
liquid  exudes,  called  the  black  balsam,  an 
admirable  remedy  for  effecting  a  speedy 
cure  of  wounds  of  every  description. 
From  the  flowers  the  spirit  of  balsam  is 
made :  the  seeds  or  nut  produce  the  oil  of 
balsam,  an  excellent  anodyne ;  and  the 
capsules  yield  the  white  balsam.  From 
these  simple  kinds  the  tincture,  or  essence 
of  balsam  is  extracted  ;  it  is  generally 
termed  balsamito,  and  was  a  discovery  of 
Don  Jose  Eustaquio,  director  of  the  Mint 
in  Guatemala,  who  published  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  many  virtues  of  this  peculiar 
medicine.  It  is  cordial,  corroborant,  and 
diuretic ;  and  dissolves  viscous  humours, 
facilitates  the  circulation,  and  aids  di¬ 
gestion.  TakeVi  in  any  quantity  of  half 
a  spoonful,  it  soon  produces  recovery 
from  fainting  fits.  A  few  drops  in  aniseed, 
or  quince  water,  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  bilious  or  windy  cholic.  In  aniseed  it 
relieves  hysterical  affections;  in  mint  wa¬ 
ter  it  expels  worms  ;  in  wormwood  water 
it  is  excellent  in  child-birth;  in  water  of 
onion  seed  it  relieves  the  stone.  To 
strengthen  the  stomach,  exhilirate  the 
spirits,  for  colds,  or  in  fevers,  it  may  be 
taken  in  wine  ;  and  for  many  other  com¬ 
plaints,  by  adapting  the  vehicle  in  which 
it  is  taken  to  the  particular  infirmity,  it  is 
a  sovereign  medicine.  A  small  quantity 
infused  in  common  water  gives  it  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  milk,  and  a  pledget  dipped 
therein  is  a  good  remedy  in  most  acci¬ 
dents.  Placed  upon  the  abdomen  it  alle¬ 
viates  heats  and  difficulties  of  passing  the 
urine  :  applied  to  recent  wounds  it  is  a 
good  styptic,  and  will  affect  a  cure  :  it 
removes  the  itching  and  pain  which  re¬ 
mains  after  extracting  the  nigua,*  and 
prevents  inflammation:  a  cloth  dipped 
in  it,  and  laid  upon  the  face  will  pre¬ 
vent  wrinkles  aud  remove  freckles.” — 


*  An  insect,  something  like  a  flea,  which 
forms  a  nidus  between  the  skin  and  the 
flesh,  particularly  about  the  feet  and  legs, 
producing  the  most  disagreeable  sensation ; 
unless  carefully  removed  it  multiplies  in¬ 
credibly,  and  renders  a  cure  extremely 
difficult. 


At  least  so  says  our  author.—  (History  of 
Guatemala,  in  Spanish  America ,  by  Don 
Domingo  Juarros ,  a  native — Translated  by 
J.  Bailey ,  Lieut .  R .  M.  London,  1823,  pp. 
261,  263.) 


HYDROCYANIC  ACID. 

Some  chemists,  as  Lampaduc  and 
Brugnatelli,  formerly  announced  that 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  prussiate  of  potass ;  but 
they  did  not  sufficiently  determine 
the  maimer  in  which  it  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  of  uniform  strength.  M.  Gea 
Pessena,  a  chemist  of  Milan,  has 
employed  himself  in  removing  this 
deficiency.  The  following  is  his  pro¬ 
cess,  which  must  be  economical,  if 
the  result  corresponds  with  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inventor.  He  introduces 
eighteen  parts  of  prussiate  of  potass 
and  iron,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  pow¬ 
der,  into  a  small  tubulated  glass  re¬ 
tort,  taking  care  not  to  soil  the  neck 
or  side.  He  adapts  to  this  vessel  a 
very  small  tubulated  balloon,  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  conducting  tube,  which 
he  plunges  into  the  first  flash,  con¬ 
taining  a  little  distilled  water.  The 
rest  of  the  apparatus  is  contrived  so 
as  to  avoid  absorption.  This  being 
done,  he  pours  into  the  retort  a  cold 
mixture  of  nine  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  twelve  parts  of 
water.  The  tube  of  the  retort  is  to 
be  hermetically  secured;  the  whole 
left  at  rest  for  twelve  hours,  at  the 
commencement  of  which  the  balloon 
is  to  be  surrounded  with  ice;  the 
neck  of  the  retort  is  to  be  constantly 
cooled  with  wet  cloths;  afterwards 
the  materials  are  to  be  heated  with 
some  burning  charcoal,  and  preserved 
in  this  state  until  the  streaks,  which 
are  observed  in  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
become  more  rare,  and  until  a  blue 
vapour  arises,  which  threatens  to  pass 
into  the  receiver.  At  this  point,  the 
heat  is  immediately  discontinued ;  the 
apparatus  is  allowed  to  cool  entirely, 
and  the  contents  of  the  receiver  are 
poured  into  a  proper  vessel.  The 
hydrocyanic  acid  obtained  by  this 
process  has  a  strong  and  penetrating 
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odour;  the  specific  gravity  is  from 
0.898  to  0.900,  at  the  temperature  of 
13  or  14  of  reaumur;  it  likewise  pos¬ 
sesses,  according  to  M.  Pessena,  all 
the  properties  of  the  purest  prussic 
acid. — ( Giornale  de  Fisica ,  1822.y 

abortion. 

Alexander  Arthur, Surgeon  in  For¬ 
far,  has  been  apprehended  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  Forfar  Goal,  on  a  criminal 
charge,  for  administering  medicines  to 
Susan  Davidson,  from  Brechlin,  ser¬ 
vant  to  a  gentleman  in  Forlar,  and  by 
this  and  other  means  effecting  abor¬ 
tion.  The  evidence  is  understood  to 
be  complete.  The  woman  herself 
has  been  precognosced  as  a  witness. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
distress  under  which  she  was  suffering, 
that  the  iniquitous  business  was  dis¬ 
covered;  she  found  it  necessary  to 
apply  to  her  master,  who,  in  this  way, 
learned  what  had  happened,  and  im¬ 
mediately  gave  information. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Some  men  who  are  employed  in 
sinking  a  well  for  the  use  of  the 
Barley  Mow  Public-house,  at  Alces- 
ton,  Sussex,  after  excavating  to  the 
depth  of  about  seventy  feet  below  the 
surface,  came  to  a  soil  stratum 
formed  of  marine  productions,  such 
as  the  shells  of  oysters,  cockles, 
muscles,  kc .  &c.  the  thickness  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained, 
but  it  must  be  considerable,  as  the 
men  have  worked  several  feet  into  it, 
and  without  any  appearance  of  alte¬ 
ration  or  change.  The  site  of  the 
Barley  Mow  lies  about  5  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  behind  three  high  hills 
form  part  of  the  8.  D. 

MONSTER. 

1552. — u  The  third  of  August  at  Mid¬ 
dleton  xi  miles  from  Oxford  a  woman 
brought  forth  a  child  which  had  two  perfit 
bodies  from  the  nauell  vpward,  and  were 
so  joyned  together  at  the  nauel,  that  when 
they  were  laid  in  length,  the  one  head  and 
body  was  east,  the  other  west,  the  legges 
for  both  the  bodies  grew  out  at  the  midst, 
where  the  bodies  joyned,  and  had  but  one 
issue  for  the  excrements  ;  they  lived  xviii 
daies  and  were  both  women  children.” — 
Stow's  Chronicles  Abridged  ed.  1598,  p.287. 


MELANGE. 

Dobereiner’s  Apparatus  for  making  Extracts. 

This  apparatus  serves  to  extract 
by  means  of  water,  alcohol  or  ether, 
the  soluble  substances  from  any  sub¬ 
stance  to  be  analyzed,  in  quantities 
from  10  up  to  200  grains.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  tube  of  glass  from  4  to  9 
lines  in  diameter,  and  from  4  to  9 
inches  long.  The  tube  is  closed 
below  by  a  cork,  to  which  is  adapted 
a  small  tube  open  at  both  ends.  This, 
except  that  its  upper  extremity  is 
covered  with  a  piece  of  muslin,  com¬ 
municates  with  the  large  tube.  The 
substance  to  be  operated  upon  is  put 
into  the  large  tube  about  half  filling 
it,  and  the  solvent  is  then  put  in  over 
it.  A  small  glass  bulb  proportionate 
in  size  to  the  quantity  of  solvent 
used,  is  then  emptied  of  air  by  heating 
a  few  drops  of  alcohol  in  it,  and  im¬ 
mediately  attached  by  a  tight  cork  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  small  tube.  The 
whole  apparatus  is  then  set  aside  in 
a  cool  place ;  as  the  alcohol  vapour 
condenses,  a  vacuum  is  produced,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  large 
tube  forces  the  fluid  through  the  sub¬ 
stance  to  be  operated  upon  into  the 
bulb.  In  a  few  minutes  the  extraction 
is  complete,  the  bulb  is  then  removed, 
its  contents  taken  out,  the  air  in  it 
again  displaced,  and  the  operation 
repeated;  or,  if  necessary,  the  fluid 
is  left  in  contact  with  the  substance 
some  time  before  it  is  made  to  pass 
from  it  into  the  bulb. — ( Bib.  JJniv. 
xx  i.  188.) 

Heat  from  Friction  of  a  Solid  and  Fluid . 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  rapid 
rotation  of  the  little  mills  which  com¬ 
plete  the  attenuation  of  the  liquid 
mixture  for  paper  before  it  passes  to 
the  tub,  produces  in  it  a  very  sensible 
heat  not  at  all  due  to  the  elevation  of 
the  temperature  of  the  wheel  itself  by 
the  friction  of  its  axis,  for  it  cannot 
be  perceived  by  touching  that  part, 
but  attributable  to  the  blow  of  the 
fans  of  the  wheel  on  the  mixture, 
which  they  strike  with  much  rapidity 
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and  violence.  This  is  the  first  in¬ 
stance  known  to  us  of  heat  produced 
by  friction  of  a  solid  against  a  liquid. 
M.  Pictet. — (Bib.  Univ.  xxi.  134.) 


Inflammation  of  Poivder  under  Water. 

M.  Serullas  has  given  the  following 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  a 
very  fulminating  charcoal,  by  means 
of  which,  gunpowder  may  very  rea¬ 
dily  be  inflamed  under  water. 

Carefully  powder  together  100  parts 
of  tartar  emetic,  and  3  parts  of  lamp 
black,  or  common  charcoal.  Prepare 
some  crucibles,  capable  each  of  hold¬ 
ing  about  2  ounces  of  the  mixture, 
by  rubbing  them  within  with  pow¬ 
dered  charcoal  to  prevent  the  ad¬ 
herence  of  the  carbonaceous  mass 
left  after  calcination.  Fill  them  about 
three-fourths  with  the  mixture,  then 
put  in  a  stratum  of  powdered  char¬ 
coal,  and  lute  on  a  cover;  after  3 
hours  calcination  in  a  good  reverbe¬ 
ratory  furnace,  the  crucibles  are  to 
be  removed,  and  left  for  six  or  seven 
hours  to  cool,  that  the  air,  which 
always  enters,  may  have  time  to  burn 
the  surface  of  the  fulminating  mass, 
for  otherwise,  if  withdrawn  too  soon, 
explosion  always  takes  place.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  great  care  is  to  be 
taken  in  transferring  the  mass  in  the 
crucible  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  a 
vessel  with  a  large  aperture,  which 
can  be  perfectly  closed.  In  time,  the 
mass  divides  of  itself  into  fragments 
and  may  be  preserved  for  years. 

When  the  calcination  has  been  thus 
performed,  the  produce  is  excessively 
fulminating ;  so  as,  without  com¬ 
pression  or  confinement,  to  give,  on 
the  contact  of  water,  a  detonation 
like  that  of  a  powerful  musket. 

The  following  mixture  will  also 
produce  an  equally  fulminating  char¬ 
coal  ;  100  parts  of  antimony,  75  of 
cream  of  tartar,  12  of  lamp  black, 
well  powdered  and  mixed  together. 

The  experiment  of  firing  gunpowder 
under  water  by  means  of  these  sub¬ 
stances,  was  made  in  the  following 
manner: — half  an  ounce  of  gunpow¬ 


der  was  put  into  a  strong  glass  tube, 
closed  at  one  end:  a  piece  of  fulmi¬ 
nating  charcoal,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  was  placed  upon  it,  and  imme¬ 
diately  the  orifice  of  the  tube  closed 
by  a  prepared  cork,  which  had  a 
small  hole  through  it,  closed  by  fat 
lute.  The  tube  was  then  retained  by 
weights  at  a  depth  of  between  two 
and  three  feet  beneath  the  water,  and 
then,  by  means  of  a  steel  wire  fixed 
to  a  long  rod,  the  lute  was  perforated 
and  water  admitted.  The  powder  im¬ 
mediately  inflamed,  and  a  weight  of 
above  21b.  was  thrown  out  of  the 
vessel  containing  the  water. — ( An- 
nales  de  China  xxi.  197.) 

Organic  remains. — The  skeleton 
of  a  rhineoceros  was  discovered  a 
short  time  ago,  by  some  miners  in 
search  of  lead  ore,  ninety  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Wirksworth,  Derby¬ 
shire,  The  bones  are  in  a  perfect 
state,  and  the  enamel  of  the  teeth 
uninjured.  We  believe  Mr.  Buckland 
has  seen  these  remains. 


Bindley  on  the  effect  of  climate 
on  Rosa  Canina. — It  is  well  known 
that  dogs  almost  lose  their  hair  in 
some  tropical  countries,  while  in  the 
colder  regions  of  the  north,  the  usual 
hair  is  thickened  at  the  roots  by  a 
close  shag  or  wool.  A  similar  fact 
is  observed  in  the  common  Dos’  Rose 
( Rosa  Canina )  the  setae  or  bristles 
of  which,  are  in  some  northern  coun¬ 
tries  abundant,  while  in  Egypt  and 
Madeira  they  wholly  disappear. 


Perspiration  of  the  Feet. — When 
the  perspiration  of  the  feet  is  checked, 
and  unpleasant  symptoms  are  thereby 
produced,  the  natives  of  Finland  are 
in  the  habit  of  restoring  it  by  means 
of  the  exterior  white  bark  of  the 
beech  (betula  alba).  It  is  worn  in 
the  form  of  soles  to  the  shoes,  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bark  being  turned 
to  the  planta  pedis. — ( Petersburger 
Vermischte  Abhandlungen.) 
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Preservation  of  Echini ,  Asterice, 
Crabs,  <§fc. — It  is  a  great  object  to 
preserve  specimens  of  these  species 
of  animals  in  a  natural  history  col¬ 
lection,  so  that  they  shall  not  fall  to 
pieces.  Colonel  Mathieu,  who  has 
made  a  fine  collection  from  the  Isle 
of  France,  endeavoured  to  find  some 
means  of  so  drying  the  mucilaginous 
or  membranous  part,  which  serves 
as  an  articulation  between  the  joints, 
as  to  prevent  that  separation  which 
so  frequently  takes  place ;  and  he 
found  the  best  to  be  the  application 
of  dilute  lime-water,  before  drying. 
Echini  were  first  emptied,  and  then 
the  animal  put  into  lime-water  for 
twelve  hours,  taken  out  and  dried  in 
the  shade,  and  put  in  the  same  water 
for  two  hours,  and  then  dried,  the 
spines  being  preserved  in  their  place 
by  cotton. 

Asteriae  were  put  alive  into  lime- 
water,  and  treated  as  the  echini. 
Such  as  were  fleshy  had  the  flesh  first 
removed.  There  are  some  so  delicate 
as  not  to  be  able  to  bear  immersion 
until  dead  ;  when  alive,  even  fresh 
water  will  cause  them  to  separate  into 
many  pieces. 

With  the  crustaceous  animals,  as 
the  crab,  the  head  is  first  removed 
and  dried  in  the  shade,  then  the  body 
and  limbs  emptied  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  specimen  is  then  placed  in 
lime-water  five  or  six  hours,  and 
dried  in  the  shade  thrice  successively. 
— When  dry,  and  having  but  little 
odour,  the  head  is  replaced,  and  the 
whole  preserved  in  the  shade.  The 
colours  are  very  little  injured  by  the 
operation. — f  Jour .  de  Phy.J 

On  the  Flowers  of  the  Meadow 
Saffron,  by  Mr.  Frost.- — This  last 
autumn,  l  made  several  preparations 
of  the  meadow  saffron  flower  (viz. 
a  vinegar  tincture  and  wine),  which 
have  subsequently  been  administered 
by  several  able  physicians  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted ;  and  they  have  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  preparations  of 
the  flowers  operate  more  uniformly 
and  certainly  than  those  of  the  bulb 


and  seeds.  It  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  great  doubt  as  to  what  the  basis 
of  the  celebrated  Eau  Medieale 
really  is,  but  it  is  now  pretty  certain 
that  a  tincture  of  the  flowers  of 
colchicum  autumnale  constitutes  that 
noted  nostrum. 


Mr.  Nuttal  on  the  Impregnation 
of  Plants. — This  author  infers,  with 
some  ingenuity,  from  the  experiments 
of  Spallanzani  and  the  reasoning  of 
Decandolle,  that  vegetable  impreg¬ 
nation  may  probably  arise  from  odo¬ 
riferous  vapour,  exhaled  either  from 
the  stamens  or  the  petals  which  De¬ 
candolle  is  disposed  to  consider  as  of 
the  nature  of  stamens. 
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Royal  Society. 

(Continued  from  page  224.) 

He  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  consci¬ 
ousness  of  the  action  of  the  recti  muscles, 
gives  us  the  conception  of  the  place  or 
relation  of  objects.  He  then  proves  by 
observation  and  experiment,  that  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  straight  muscles  are  insepara¬ 
bly  connected  with  the  activity  of  the 
retina  •,  that  is,  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sense  of  vision  :  but  that  the  moment  the 
vision  is  unexercised,  the  eyeball  is  given 
up  to  the  operation  of  the  oblique  mus¬ 
cles,  and  the  pupil  is  consequently  drawn 
up  under  the  eyelid.  Hence,  the  eyes  are 
elevated  in  sleep,  in  faintness,  and  on  the 
approach  of  death  ;  and  that  distortion 
which  we  compassionate  as  the  expression 
of  agony,  is  the  consequence  merely  of 
approaching  insensibility. 

Having  examined  the  different  motions 
of  the  eye  and  eyelids,  and  the  muscles 
which  are  appropriated  to  them,  the  au¬ 
thor  promises,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
paper,  to  explain  on  this  foundation,  the 
distinction  in  the  uses  of  the  nerves  of  the 
orbit. 

/lpril  10. — The  following  paper  was 
read — an  account  of  an  apparatus  on  a 
peculiar  construction,  for  the  exhibition 
of  electromagnetic  experiments.  By  W. 
H.  Pepys,  Esq.  FRS. 

This  apparatus,  constructed  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  Institution,  under  the  direction  of  the 
author,  consists  of  two  plates,  the  one  of 
copper,  and  the  other  of  zinc,  each  two 
feet  wide,  and  50  feet  long,  giving  a  total 
surface  of  200  feet  square.  These  plates 
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are  wrapped  or  coiled  round  a  common 
centre,  and  are  prevented  from  contact 
with  each  other  by  the  interposition  of 
three  cords  of  hair  lime,  and  also  of 
notched  slips  of  wood  placed  at  intervals. 
Two  conductors  of  copper  wire,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are 
attached,  one  to  the  zinc,  and  the  other  to 
the  copper  plate.  In  order  that  so  large 
a  mass  may  be  readily  employed  for  ex¬ 
periment,  the  apparatus  is  suspended  by 
means  of  pulleys  and  a  counterpoise,  and 
so  let  down  into  a  tub  of  acid,  or,  when 
not  in  use,  into  one  of  water.  It  requires 
55  gallons  of  fluid. 

This  instrument  exhibits  very  powerful 
magnetic  effects  ;  when  the  contact  was 
made,  a  change  in  the  direction  of  com¬ 
pass  needles  was  produced,  at  the  distance 
of  five  feet  ;  steel  bars  enclosed  in  cylin¬ 
ders  of  glass,  with  a  spiral  of  wire  round 
them,  were  rendered  magnetic,  and  seve¬ 
ral  were  suspended  together;  when  the 
contact  was  broken,  the  bars  fell,  but  one 
of  them  was  immediately  taken  up  again 
on  restoring  the  contact,  though  it  weighed 
above  270  grains.  The  electric  intensity 
of  the  apparatus  is  very  slight;  it  has  not 
any  decomposing  action,  and  will  not  make 
a  spark  with  charcoal,  nor  will  it  defla¬ 
grate  the  metals. 

(To  be  continued.) 


New  University  in  Virginia. 

An  university  has  just  been  established 
for  the  state  of  Virginia,  by  the  venerable 
ex-president  Jefferson,  now  approaching 
his  80th  year,  at  Charlotte  Ville,  near 
Monticellis,  the  place  of  his  residence.  He 
has  expressed  a  hope,  by  selecting  pro¬ 
fessors  from  both  hemispheres,  to  make  this 
one  of  the  best  establishments  of  the  kind 
in  his  country.  There  are  at  first  to  be 
ten  professors,  and  apartments  for  208 
students. 


Scientific  Books  preparing  for  publication. 

Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney  is  about  to 
publish  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Chemical  Science,  lately  deli¬ 
vered  at  the  Surrey  Institution. 

Mr.  Olivier  has  in  the  press,  Popular 
Obesrvations  on  Muscular  Contraction, 
&c.  &c. 

In  the  press,  a  translation  of  the  2nd 
vol.  of  Magendie’s  Physiology. 

Dr.  Automarchi  is  publishing  an  anato¬ 
mical  work  (80  plates)  representing  the 
whole  structure  of  the  human  body,  exr 
cept  the  integuments,  &c. 

In  the  press,  a  translation  of  de  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  Geognostical  Essay  on  the  Super¬ 
position  of  Rocks. 


MARRIED. 

May  13,  at  St.  Mary-le-bone  New 
Church,  D.  Macnamara,  Esq.  Surgeon, 
R.  N.  to  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  G. 
Fennell,  Esq.  the  Accountant  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  of  the  Navy. 


OBITUARY. 

On  Friday,  the  2nd  instant,  at  his  house 
in  Red  Lion  Square,  Dr.  Haworth. 

On  his  passage  to  this  country,  in  the 
Lord  Castlereagli ,  Charles  Daw,  Esq. 
Surgeon  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s 
Service  at  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

On  15th  Nov.  last,  in  Sangur  Road, 
F.  W.  Hunter,  Esq.  Surgeon  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company’s  ship  Asia. 

At  Bushire,  in  Persia,  Nov.  17,  where 
he  had  gone  for  a  change  of  air,  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Green,  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company’s  service. 

On  the  i2th  instant,  on  board  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company’s  ship  the  Marquis  of 
Wellington,  John  Woolcot,  Esq.  a  Surgeon 
in  the  Company’s  service  :  he  died  on  the 
eve  of  his  passage  out  to  resume  his  offi¬ 
cial  duties  in  India. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.  G.  is  received,  and  its  contents  are  under¬ 
going  the  process  of  analysution ,  fyc.  for 
some  succeeding  number. 

The  article  signed  “  an  army  surgeon,” 
came  very  appropriately,  and  will  be  used 
conformable  to  the  instructions  that  ac¬ 
companied  it. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  old  friend 
A.  B.  as  early  as  possible. 

D  O.  P.  and  Tyro  are  returnable,  with  our 
best  thanks  for  their  kind  intention. 

“  Mum  from  Piccadilly ”  is  postponed  for  a 
week  or  two  longer. 

Communications,  advertisements,  fyc.  ad¬ 
dressed  for  the  Editors,  at  the  Publish¬ 
ers,  §c: 

SLonbon : 

Printed  by  E.  JUSTINS,  41,  Brick  Lane, 

Spitalfields. 

Published  by  COX  and  SON,  St.  Thomas’s  Street, 
and  39,  High  Street,  Southwark.  Sold  also  by 
Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones,  Paternoster  Row; 
Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Stationers’  Court ;  Cal¬ 
low  and  Wilson,  Princes’ Street,  Soho ;  John 
Cox,  Berner’s  Street,  Oxford  Street;  E. Will- 
son,  Corner  oi  Royal  Exchange;  Chappel, 
Cornhill;  W.  Turner,  Cheapside;  T.  Boys, 
Ludgate  Hill;  H.  and  W.  Smith,  192,  Strand;  G. 
Roake,  31,  Strand;  w.  Sams,  St. James’  Street; 
W.  Stewart,  South  Bridge  Street,  Edinburgh ; 
Hodges  and  M’ Arthur,  Dublin;  &c.  &c. 
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D2R,.  GALL’S  LECT^aES 

on  the 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  BRAIN , 

fyc.  Sfc. 

We  announced,  in  our  last  Number 
but  one,  the  intention  of  Dr.  Gall  to 
give  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  phy¬ 
siology  of  the  brain  before  he  leaves 
the  British  metropolis ;  this  course 
commenced  on  Friday,  the  16th  in¬ 
stant;  and,  if  we  are  correctly  in¬ 
formed,  we  may  venture  to  state  that 
this  will  not  be  the  only  one  he  pur¬ 
poses  to  deliver  before  he  returns  to 
Paris.  Although  the  shortness  of  the 
notice  previous  to  the  commencement 
has  not  exactly  filled  up  the  class  so 
numerously  as  might  have  been  anti¬ 
cipated,  on  this  highly  interesting 
occasion,  still,  the  celebrated  pro¬ 
fessor  is  nightly  surrounded  by  ama¬ 
teurs,  increasing  in  number,  who 
seem,  not  only  to  imbibe  the  deve- 
lopement  of  his  extraordinary  doc¬ 
trine  with  more  than  common  enthu¬ 
siasm,  but  with  that  rational  gratifica¬ 
tion,  at  the  same  time,  which  has  esta¬ 
blished  its  fame  among  the  enlightened 
and  unprejudiced,  who  are  capable  of 
judging  for  themselves,  of  every 
country,  where  the  same  opportu¬ 
nities  have  already  been  afforded  of 
appreciating  its  value,  and  of  sub¬ 
mitting  its  merits  to  general  conside¬ 
ration,  as  a  science  worthy  of  culti¬ 
vation,  having  nothing  less  for  its 
results  than  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
human  nature. 

The  possibility  of  the  doctrine  in 
question,  founded  on  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  functions  of  the  brain,  sup¬ 
poses — 

VOL.  I. 


1st.  That  the  moral  qualities  and 
intellectual  faculties  are  innate. 

2.  That  the  exercise  or  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  them  depends  upon  organi¬ 
sation. 

3.  That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
every  propensity,  good  or  bad — of 
every  sentiment — and  of  all  the  fa¬ 
culties. 

4.  That  the  brain  is  composed  of 
as  many  particular  organs  as  there 
are  propensities,  sentiments,  and  fa¬ 
culties,  differing  essentially  among 
themselves. 

And,  as  the  organs  and  their  seats 
could  only  be  discovered  by  observa¬ 
tion,  it  was  still  necessary,  compa¬ 
tible  with  this  system,  that  the  shape 
of  the  head  or  cranium  should  repre¬ 
sent,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
the  shape  of  the  brain,  and  suggest 
various  means  to  discover  the  funda¬ 
mental  qualities  and  faculties,  and  the 
seat  of  their  organs. 

The  demonstration  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  are  followed,  in  the  course  of 
the  lectures,  by  the  exposition  of  the 
moral  qualities  and  intellectual  fa¬ 
culties,  the  history  of  their  discovery, 
their  natural  history,  of  the  seat  of 
their  organs  in  the  brain,  and  the 
shape  these  organs  cause  the  head  to 
assume,  &c.  &c. 

For  the  actual  purpose  of  demon¬ 
stration  Dr.  Gall  has  brought  with 
him  a  rich  selection  of  upwards  of  300 
sculls  of  different  descriptions  of  men 
and  animals,  in  which  the  various  or¬ 
gans  are  largely  developed — in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  are  some  admirable  casts 
of  the  brain  in  wax-work;  and  up¬ 
wards  of  100  well-executed  plates  of 
the  different  configurations  of  the 
cranium,  kc. ;  containing  portraits 
Q 
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of  men  of  all  countries  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  for  some 
particular  talent,  or  peculiar  pro¬ 
pensity. 

Before  we  proceed  to  take  a  view 
of  Dr.  Gall’s  work,  “  on  the  func¬ 
tions  OF  THE  BRAIN,”  &C.  we  shall, 
according  to  our  promise,  lay  before 
our  readers  the  substance  of  his  in¬ 
troductory  lecture,  devoting  as  much 
space  weekly  as  we  can  possibly  spare, 
consistently  with  our  limits,  to  those 
which  follow. 

“  Upon  every  new  discovery,”  ob¬ 
served  Dr.  G.  “  and  particularly  upon 
every  new  doctrine,  it  is  customary 
to  ask — from  what  circumstances  did 
the  author  conceive  the  first  idea  of 
it  ?  Although  the  same  experiments 
do  not  lead  different  individuals  to  the 
same  meditations ;  nevertheless,  when 
these  identical  experiments  are  con¬ 
nected  and  presented  in  order,  they 
originate  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  analogous  with  those  of  the 
author,  and  frequently  the  discovery 
appears  so  natural  to  him  that  he  is 
disposed  to  cry  out,  ‘  how  comes  it 
that  l  did  not  find  it  out  long  ago.’ 
Dr.  G.  in  order  to  point  out  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  derived  his  know¬ 
ledge,  remarked,  that  early  observa¬ 
tion,  and  enquiry  after  truth,  were 
subjects  to  which  he  was  passionately 
and  innately  attached.  He  observed, 
that  he  was  one  of  ten  children  with 
whom  he  was  brought  up,  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  number  of  comrades  and 
school-fellows,  all  of  whom  possessed 
something  particular,  a  talent,  a  pro¬ 
pensity,  or  a  faculty  that  distin¬ 
guished  him  from  the  rest.  This 
diversity  determined  their  indiffer¬ 
ence,  their  affectious  and  reciprocal 
aversions,  as  well  as  their  disdain, 
emulation,  and  liaisons.  In  infancy, 
he  observed,  we  are  rarely  subject  to 
be  deceived  by  prejudice;  things  are 
then  taken  as  they  really  exist.  “  We 
soon  judged,”  said  he,  “  who  among 
us  was  virtuous  or  prone  to  vice,  mo¬ 
dest  or  proud,  candid  or  two-faced, 
peaceable  or  quarrelsome,  good  or 


wicked,  &c.  Some  were  distinguished 
for  the  beauty  of  their  writing,  others 
for  the  facility  with  which  they  made- 
calculations,  others  for  their  aptitude 
in  learning  history,  geography,  or  the 
languages.  One  excelled  in  compo¬ 
sition  by  the  elegance  of  his  periods; 
another  had  always  a  dry  and  stiff 
style;  another  compressed  his  argu¬ 
ments  and  clothed  them  in  strong  ex¬ 
pressions.  A  number  evinced  a  talent 
or  a  propensity  for  things  that  were 
by  no  means  the  aim  of  our  educa¬ 
tion.  They  carved  and  could  draw 
very  well;  some  devoted  their  leisure 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  little  garden, 
whilst  their  companions  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  to  noisy  games ;  others  de¬ 
lighted  in  running  about  the  forests, 
in  hunting,  looking  for  bird’s  nests, 
and  in  collecting  flowers,  insects, 
shells,  &c.  In  this  manner  each  of 
us  displayed  our  proper  character, 
and  I  never  observed  that  he  who  one 
year  had  been  a  disloyal  and  deceitful 
companion,  ever  became  the  year 
after  a  sure  and  faithful  friend.  The 
school-fellows  from  whom  I  had  most 
to  apprehend  were  those  who  learned 
so  easily  by  heart  that,  when  we  were 
examined,  they  often,  on  this  account, 
deprived  me  of  the  place  I  had  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  class  by  my  composi¬ 
tions.  Some  years  afterwards,  1 
changed  my  residence,  and  I  had  the 
misfortune  again  to  meet  with  indi¬ 
viduals  gifted  with  as  great  a  facility 
of  learning  by  heart  as  those  I  had 
left.  It  was  then  that  I  remarked 
that  they  all  resembled  my  old  rivals 
by  large  salient  eyes. 

Two  years  later,  I  went  to  an  uni¬ 
versity  ;  and  my  first  attention  was 
fixed  on  those  of  my  school-fellows 
who  had  large,  prominent  eyes,  even 
with  the  head.  Their  excellent  me¬ 
mory  wras  generally  boasted  of,  and, 
although  in  many  respects,  they  were 
not  among  the  first  in  this  respect, 
they  all,  nevertheless,  were  superior 
to  me,  whenever  it  was  necessary  to 
learn  quickly  by  heart,  and  to  recite 
long  passages  with  exactitude.  This 
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same  observation  having  been  con¬ 
firmed  among  the  students  of  the  other 
classes,  I  naturally  expected  to  find  a 
great  facility  of  learning  by  heart 
among  all  those  in  whom  I  should 
observe  large  prominent  eyes.  I 
could  not  believe  that  the  union  of 
two  circumstances  which  had  struck 
my  attention  on  these  different  occa¬ 
sions  was  only  the  effect  of  chance. 
After  having  further  assured  myself 
on  this  subject,  I  began  to  suspect 
that  there  ought  to  exist  a  connexion 
between  this  conformation  of  the  eyes 
and  the  facility  of  learning  by  heart. 
Passing  on  from  reflexion  to  reflexion, 
and  from  observation  to  observation, 
I  imagined  that  if  the  memory  could 
be  recognised  from  external  signs, 
it  might  be  the  same  with  the  other 
talents  or  intellectual  faculties.  From 
that  time  every  individual  distin¬ 
guished  for  any  quality  or  faculty 
whatever,  became  the  object  of  my 
attention,  and  of  a  detailed  study  of 
the  shape  of  their  head.  By  degrees 
I  thought  I  could  flatter  myself  with 
having  found  other  external  charac¬ 
ters  constantly  met  with  in  the  heads 
of  great  painters,  great  musicians, 
and  great  mechanics,  and  which  con¬ 
sequently  denoted  a  decided  disposi¬ 
tion  for  painting,  music,  the  mecha¬ 
nical  arts,  &c. 

In  the  interval,  I  had  begun  the 
study  of  medicine.  Much  was  spoken 
to  us  relative  to  the  functions  of  the 
muscles,  viscera,  &c.  but  nothing  was 
said  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
its  different  parts,  I  recollected  my 
first  observations,  and  I  at  first  sus¬ 
pected  what  it  was  not  long  before  I 
brought  to  a  certainty,  viz.  that  the 
difference  in  the  shape  of  the  head  is 
occasioned  by  the  different  form  of 
the  brain.  It  never  entered  my  mind 
that  the  cause  of  the  moral  qualities, 
or  of  the  intellectual  faculties  was  to 
be  found  in  such  or  such  a  place  in 
the  bones  of  the  cranium.  Was  it  not 
then  very  natural  to  hope,  that,  by  dis¬ 
covering  and  proving,  in  men  gifted 
with  inclinations  or  distinguished  ta¬ 


lents,  external  signs  of  their  qualities, 
this  discovery  should  lead  me  to  know 
the  functions  of  the  brain  and  its 
parts  ?  The  hope  of  one  day  being 
enabled  to  determine  the  relation  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  strength 
with  organism,  the  hope  of  founding  a 
physiology  of  the  brain,  was  encou¬ 
ragement  too  powerful  for  me  to  resist 
the  resolution  I  had  formed  of  con¬ 
tinuing  my  researches  until  I  had 
attained  my  object,  or  until  I  had 
thoroughly  convinced  myself  of  the 
impossibility  of  doing  so. 

This  noble  enterprise  had  not  been 
very  difficult  if,  entirely  free,  I  had 
been  given  up  to  myself  and  nature 
alone.  But  it  too  often  happens,  that, 
the  more  learned  a  man  becomes,  the 
more  he  is  apt  to  wander  from  simple 
truth :  this  was  my  lot.  My  con¬ 
viction  still  too  feeble  was  shaken  in 
proportion  as  I  acquired  knowledge, 
or  rather  as  I  heaped  up  errors  and 
prejudices. 

The  philosophers  assert,  said  I  to 
myself,  that  all  our  faculties  proceed 
from  external  sensations,  or  at  least 
that  all  men  are  born  with  equal  fa¬ 
culties,  and  that  the  differences  re¬ 
marked  among  them  are  due,  either 
to  education,  or  accidental  circum¬ 
stances.  If  this  be  the  case,  there 
can  be  no  external  signs  of  any  fa¬ 
culty  ;  and  consequently  the  project 
of  learning  to  know,  in  this  manner, 
the  functions  of  the  brain  and  its 
parts,  is  a  real  folly.  But  I  always 
returned  to  my  first  observations.  I 
knew  that  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
companions  and  school-fellows  had 
nearly  received  the  same  education, 
or  rather,  generally  speaking,  they 
had  received  none.  All  had  grown 
up  in  the  midst  of  rhe  same  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  same  analogous  im¬ 
pressions.  I  moreover  saw,  that  for 
the  most  part  those  whose  education 
had  been  carefully  attended  to,  and 
on  whom  the  masters  had  particu¬ 
larly  lavished  their  instruction,  were 
far  more  backward  than  others  in 
point  of  capacity.  We  were  fre- 
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quently  accused  of  a  want  of  zeal  or 
inclination ;  but  several  among  us  were 
not  able,  notwithstanding  the  best  will 
and  the  most  obstinate  efforts  on  our 
part  to  get  over  certain  points  as  far 
as  mediocrity;  whilst,  in  other  parts, 
they  surpassed  their  school-fellows 
without  any  effort,  and,  to  use  the 
expression,  without  being  conscious 
of  it.  In  fact,  our  masters  did  not 
add  much  faith  to  the  system  of  the 
equality  of  faculties;  for  they  ima¬ 
gined  they  were  able  to  exact  more 
from  one  scholar  than  from  another. 
They  frequently  spoke  to  us  about 
natural  gifts,  gifts  of  God,  and  they 
exhorted  us  in  the  words  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelist,  by  telling  us  that  each  would 
have  an  account  to  render  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  talents  he  had  received. 

I  had  also  observed,  both  in  tame 
and  wild  animals,  a  considerable 
number  of  which  I  had  always 
around  me,  differences  of  faculties 
and  manners  the  same  as  in  men. 
One  dog  for  instance,  was  almost  of 
himself  skilful  in  the  chace,  whilst 
another,  of  the  same  race  and  same 
litter,  could  only  be  trained  with 
considerable  difficulty ;  one  was 
wranglesome  and  quarrelled  with 
every  dog  it  met  with,  whilst  another 
was  quiet  and  peaceable;  the  latter 
could  not  find  his  way  back  a  short 
distance  from  home;  the  former,  on 
the  contrary,  although  very  young, 
returned,  after  having  been  lost  from 
distant  parts.  One  bird  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  tune  that  was 
played  before  it,  and  learnt  it  with 
admirable  facility ;  another  of  the 
same  brood,  fed  and  taken  care  of  in 
the  same  manner,  had  its  head  always 
wandering,  and  never  learnt  any  thing 
except  its  natural  song.  One  pigeon 
was  faithful  to  its  partner;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  reiterated  attempts,  it 
would  never  consent  to  couple  with 
another  female;  another  pigeon,  on 
the  contrary,  stole  into  all  the  dove¬ 
cots  to  violate  and  carry  off  strange 
females.  See. 

In  all  these  cases,  neither  bad  will. 


education,  nor  different  impressions 
upon  the  external  senses  could  be  al¬ 
leged.  I  was  consequently  led  to 
conclude  that  the  inclinations  and  fa¬ 
culties  of  men  and  animals  were  in¬ 
nate,  that  is,  were  born  with  them. 

But  then  the  following  question 
presents  itself:  This  inneity,  what  is 
it  founded  upon  ?  does  it  belong  to  a 
particular  principle,  to  a  spiritual 
principle,  to  the  soul;  and  that  soul, 
does  it  exercise  its  faculties  freely  and 
independently  of  organization;  or  in 
the  exercise  of  its  faculties,  is  it  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  certain  material  condi¬ 
tions?  or,  lastly,  are  those  faculties 
the  result  of  organism  itself? 

If  this  principle  or  soul  enjoys  the 
exercise  of  its  faculties,  independently 
of  organization,  it  is,  as  well  as  all 
its  functions,  beyond  the  sphere  of 
the  physiologist ;  the  metaphysician 
and  the  theologist  alone  will  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  power  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  upon  the  nature  of  it.  But 
1  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following- 
questions  to  those  who  pretend  that 
this  principle  is  independent  of  or¬ 
ganization,  viz.  is  this  principle  any 
difference  of  it  either  in  the  masculine 
or  feminine  gender?  does  it  change  its 
nature  in  infancy,  in  adolescence,  in 
puberty,  in  manhood,  in  old  age,  or 
in  decrepitude?  does  it  undergo  any 
modification  according  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  aliments  with 
which  the  body  is  nourished  ?  or  ac¬ 
cording  as  digestion  is  easy  or  labo¬ 
rious?  what  becomes  of  this  inde¬ 
pendence  during  sleep,  intoxication, 
apoplexy,  acute  fevers,  stagnations, 
excrescences, inflammation  and  ulcers 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
and  in  derangements  of  the  liver 
and  stomach.  Every  one  knows  that 
similar  circumstances  interrupt,  sup¬ 
press,  exalt  and  alter  in  a  thousand 
ways  the  functions  of  the  soul.  Ought 
not  then  these  facts  lead  us  to  the 
following  consequence,  viz.  that  the 
exercise  of  our  propensities  and  fa¬ 
culties,  whatever  may  otherwise  be 
the  principle  adopted,  is  submitted  to 
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the  influence  of  organic  conditions. 
Who  thenceforward  will  dispute  that 
the  inclinations  and  faculties  do  not 
belong  to  the  dominion  of  the  phy¬ 
siologist  ?  it  belongs  to  him  to  ex¬ 
amine  these  material  conditions,  these 
organs  of  the  soul ;  it  is  his  province 
to  determine  whether  their  greater 
or  less  degree  of  perfection  carries 
with  it  a  more  or  less  energetic 
manifestation  of  their  functions;  it 
belongs  to  him  to  investigate  how  far 
and  under  what  conditions  the  most 
favorable  developement  of  the  cerebral 
organs  impresses  visible  or  palpable 
signs  upon  the  external  surface  of 
the  head;  lastly,  it  is  the  task  of  the 
observing  physiologist  to  find  out 
what  are  the  parts  of  the  brain  affect¬ 
ed  by  a  determined  inclination,  sen¬ 
timent,  or  talent. 

For  a  length  of  time  I  continued 
my  researches,  in  the  manner  I  had 
commenced  them,  actuated  solely  by 
my  propensity  for  observation  and 
reflexion. Giving  myself  up  to  chance, 
I  collected,  during  several  years, 
every  thing  that  came  in  my  way. 
It  was  only  after  having  accumulated 
a  sufficient  mass  of  analogous  facts, 
that  I  felt  myself  in  a  condition  to 
arrange  them  in  order :  I  successively 
perceived  the  results  of  them,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  precede  ob¬ 
servations,  and  to  multiply  them  at 
pleasure. 

But,  once  more,  the  more  I  ima¬ 
gined  that  I  had  advanced,  the  more 
every  thing  appeared  to  conspire 
against  me.  In  one  place  a  pheno¬ 
menon  supposed  a  thing  entirely  con¬ 
trary  to  physiological  dogma;  in 
another,  some  consequence  presented 
itself  which  by  no  means  squared 
with  the  received  opinions  of  philo¬ 
sophers:  and  what  was  not  imagined 
relative  to  the  fatal  influence  that  my 
investigations  were  to  produce  upon 
morality  and  religion  ! 

During  this  continual  rencontre  of 
facts  with  received  ideas,  what  was 
to  be  done?  was  the  voice  of  simple 
nature  to  be  listened  to,  or  the  arro¬ 


gant  opinions  of  the  prevailing  doc¬ 
trines  ?  Was  I  sufficiently  prepared 
to  interpret  the  just  language  of  na¬ 
ture  ?  I  had  deceived  myself  so  fre¬ 
quently,  who  could  answer  for  it,  that 
1  should  not  deceive  myself  again  ? 
Was  it  not  a  ridiculous  pretension  for 
a  young  man  to  hope  that  his  efforts 
should  reveal  things  to  him  which, 
during  so  many  ages  had  remained 
hidden  from  the  greatest  observers  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  my 
labours  were  not  totally  vain,  was  it 
not  a  rash  and  imprudent  enterprise, 
to  bounce  against  creeds  in  the  do¬ 
minion  of  so  many  different  sciences, 
to  contradict  anatomists,  philoso¬ 
phers,  metaphysicians,  lawyers,  &c. 

How  often  have  I  not  scrutinized 
my  conscience  to  know  whether  per¬ 
haps  some  vicious  propensity,  con¬ 
cealed  from  myself,  did  not  direct 
me  in  my  researches  ?  But  as  I 
could  not  foresee  how  far  they  would 
lead  me,  reputation  whatever  it  might 
be  in  perspective,  could  not  open 
itself  to  my  view,  and,  independent 
of  this,  was  it  a  good  method  of 
attaining  it  by  daring  to  announce 
extraordinary  propositions,  divested 
of  probability,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
contradicted  ? 

The  love  of  truth,  and  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  purity  of  my  views  were 
alone  able  to  inspire  me  at  each  step 
with  the  necessar}r  confidence  and 
boldness.  When  a  series  of  irre¬ 
futable  facts  are  discovered  by  expe¬ 
riment,  all  the  doubts  and  objections 
are  courageously  sought  after.  Every 
doubt  that  is  resolved  is  a  difficulty 
removed;  every  objection  that  is  re¬ 
futed  is  an  error  overturned.  In  this 
manner  I  soon  succeeded  to  obviate 
more  and  more  the  obstacles  I  met 
with,  and  to  pursue  my  road  in  tran¬ 
quillity.  1  soon,  in  particular,  fami¬ 
liarized  myself  with  the  following  con¬ 
siderations,  which  are  necessarily  and 
profoundly  engraved  on  the  mind  of 
every  observer  and  of  every  reader. 

The  more  new  views  are  great,  the 
closer  does  the  new  doctrine  touch 
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the  affections  and  interests  of  men — 
the  more  care  also  ought  the  author 
to  take  to  avoid  every  sort  of  arbi¬ 
trary  and  rash  assertion :  but  the 
moment  he  announces  truths,  he 
should  be  certain  beforehand  that  he 
can  only  be  productive  of  good. 
When  these  truths  concern  the  nature 
of  men  or  brutes;  when  they  reveal 
the  physical  or  moral  principles  of 
living  beings,  he  will  always  be  able 
to  appeal  to  the  order  and  harmony 
which  reign  throughout  the  universe. 
Is  it  not  then  the  same  Creator  who 
made  the  physical  and  the  moral 
world  ?  can  physical  truths  be  in  op¬ 
position  to  moral  truths  ?  If  certain 
men  bawl  out  against  the  danger  with 
which  a  real  discovery  threatens  any 
established  doctrine  whatever,  they 
render  that  doctrine  singularly  suspi¬ 
cious  ;  for,  either  it  is  false,  or  the 
weakness  and  ignorance  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  interpreters  of  the  wrorks  of 
God  must  be  accused. 

Nothing  can  resist  the  force  of 
truth,  and  whether  public  writers,  or 
even  governments,  attach  pernicious 
consequences  to  it,  who  is  it  that  does 
the  mischief?  On  the  other  hand,  is 
it  not  at  once  impious  and  absurd  to 
maintain  that  laws  and  constitutions 
ought  to  be  founded  on  imposture 
in  order  to  insure  the  happiness  and 
peace  of  mankind? 

Let  us  respect  truth,' you  will  tell 
me ;  but  how  are  we  to  know  that 
your  doctrine  on  the  functions  of  the 
brain  is  truth  ?  truth  has  its  phy¬ 
siognomy  as  well  as  falsehood.  This 
doctrine  owes  its  origin  to  incontes- 
tible  facts ;  these  facts  have  revealed 
the  general  laws  in  virtue  of  which 
they  have  their  existence  ;  they  have 
conducted  to  principles  which  prove 
themselves  independently  of  the  facts 
from  which  they  have  been  deduced; 
every  new  fact,  whether  furnished  by 
chance,  or  elicited  by  a  mind  ava¬ 
ricious  of  experiment,  becomes  a  new 
confirmation  of  it ;  this  doctrine  has 
introduced  perspicacity,  assurance, 
harmony,  and  stability,  where  until 


now  there  only  existed  obscurity, 
wavering,  contradiction,  and  versati¬ 
lity  ;  it  explains  the  moral  pheno¬ 
mena  and  their  modifications,  in 
different  ages,  in  both  sexes,  in  the 
different  states  of  health  and  disease, 
in  the  different  nations;  among  men 
and  animals  it  unfolds  to  us  the  secret 
of  the  diversity  of  instincts,  propen¬ 
sities  and  faculties,  as  well  of  species 
as  of  individuals ;  from  the  polypus 
to  man  it  demonstrates,  fragment  by 
fragment,  the  material  causes  of  the 
gradual  advances  to  perfection  of 
their  intelligence,  which,  in  the  in¬ 
verse  ratio,  by  descending  from  mail 
to  the  polypus,  and  by  retrenching 
piece  by  piece,  it  effects  the  dimi¬ 
nution  and  degradation  ;  the  nume¬ 
rous  propositions  of  this  doctrine, 
although  destroying  the  most  accre¬ 
dited  errors  from  right  to  left,  mutu¬ 
ally  support  and  consolidate  each 
other ;  it  is  eminently  fertile  in  its 
application  to  human  affairs,  to  edu¬ 
cation,  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 
to  the  study  of  history,  medicine, 
philosophy,  morality,  criminal  legis¬ 
lation,  &c. ;  it  opens  to  the  observing 
naturalist  an  immense  field  for  medita¬ 
tion.  If  these  are  characteristics  of  the 
truth  and  utility  of  a  doctrine,  I  am 
certain  the  world  will  be  more  asto¬ 
nished  with  the  utility  of  the  phy¬ 
siology  of  the  brain,  when  they  have 
submitted  it  to  more  rigorous  and 
more  multiplied  tests. 

Penetrated  with  these  ideas,  and 
confident  from  the  purest  motives,  I 
directed  my  whole  attention  to  find  out 
means  which,  in  the  least  possible 
time,  would  place  me  in  a  condition 
to  accumulate  the  greatest  number  of 
facts.  I  shall  speak  of  these  means 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  inclinations 
and  faculties,  and  of  their  organs  in 
particular.  The  following  is  another 
which  presented  itself  to  my  mind 
when  I  was  least  thinking  about  it, 
and  which  greatly  contributed  to  bring 
my  works  to  perfection. 

On  New  Year’s  day  (1805),  my 
father,  who  lived  at  Tiefenbrunn, 
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in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  wrote 
me  in  the  following  words  :  “  it  is 
late,  and  night  may  not  be  far  off: 
shall  I  see  thee  again?”*  there  was  but 
another  similar  invitation,  added  to 
the  ardent  desire  that  l  had  cherished 
in  my  bosom  for  a  length  of  time  of 
seeing  my  dear  parents  once  more, 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-five 
years,  which  alone  could  determine 
me  to  abandon  my  friends  and  pa¬ 
tients  for  some  months.  I  wished 
by  this  circumstance  to  avail  myself 
of  making  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  North  of  Germany,  my  dis¬ 
coveries.  In  order  that  my  inter¬ 
course  with  them  might  not  be  limited 
to  propositions  and  discussions  without 
support,  I  took  part  of  my  collection 
with  me.  I  was  always  of  opinion 
that,  without  these  visible  and  pal¬ 
pable  proofs,  it  would  be  for  ever 
impossible  to  militate  victoriously 
against  so  many  prejudices,  prepos¬ 
sessions,  and  contrary  opinions,  that 
I  was  necessarily  to  encounter. 

I  every  where  met  with  the  most 
flattering  reception  ;  sovereigns, 
ministers,  philosophers,  administra¬ 
tors,  artists,  &c.  on  every  occasion 
seconded  my  design,  by  adding  to 
my  collection,  and  by  supplying  me 
with  new  observations.  Circumstances 
were  too  favourable  for  me  to  resist 
the  invitations  that  were  sent  me  from 
the  greater  number  of  the  universities. 
On  this  account  my  journey  was  pro¬ 
longed  far  beyond  the  term  I  had  first 
fixed  upon ;  but  there  likewise  re¬ 
sulted  so  many  private  and  public 
discussions  on  my  doctrine,  that  it 
reached  a  degree  of  maturity  that  few 


*  “11  est  tard,etla  unit  pourrait  n’etre 
pas  loin:  te  verrai-je  encore?’’  Es  ist  ahead, 
und  kounte  bald  nachtwerden  :  werdeich 
dich  noch  sehen  ? 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  beauty  and 
force  of  this  sentence — in  allusion  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  a  more  chaste  and  sublime  metaphor 
never  was  uttered — and,  for  a  letter,  in  point 
of  elegance,  simplicity,  brevity,  and  force  of 
expression,  it  stands  unexcelled,  particularly 
from  a  parent  to  a  child,  in  ancient  or  modern 
history. — Edito  R . 


founders  of  new  doctrines  ever  at¬ 
tained  during  their  life. 

This  journey  afforded  me  the  fa¬ 
cility  of  studying  the  organisation  of 
a  great  number  of  men  of  eminent 
talents,  as  well  as  those  who  were 
extremely  limited,  that  l  might  per¬ 
ceive  belter,  by  this  comparison,  the 
difference  between  the  one  and  the 
other.  1  collected  numerous  facts  in 
the  schools  and  other  establishments 
of  education,  in  the  orphan  and  found¬ 
ling  asylums,  in  mad  houses,  in  houses 
of  correction  and  in  prisons,  during 
judiciary  interrogatories,  and  even  at 
the  place  of  execution;  multiplied 
enquiries  on  suicides,  simpletons,  and 
madmen,  contributed  powerfully  to 
rectify  and  to  fix  my  opinions.  I  le¬ 
vied  contributions  on  a  number  of 
anatomical  and  physiological  cabinets. 
Antique  busts  and  statues  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  my  experiments,  and  I 
compared  them  with  the  historical 
accounts. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN, 

And  those  of  its  parts,  with  Observations  on 
the  possibility  of  recognising  the  instincts, 
propensities,  talents,  or  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  dispositions  of  men  and  animals , 
by  the  configuration  of  their  brain  and 
head.  By  F.  I.  Gall,  6  vols.  8vo. 

This  interesting  production  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  extraordinary  that  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  any  language : 
and  although  without  the  plates  con¬ 
tained  in  the  author’s  other  works, 
reference  is  made  to  them  wherever 
they  are  alluded  to.  Each  volume 
contains  from  400  to  500  pages. 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years  Eu¬ 
rope  has  been  acquainted  with  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Gall,  relative  to  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  brain, 
an  object,  without  dispute,  the  most 
important  of  physiology,  and  yet  up 
to  that  time  almost  entirely  neglected. 
The  journals  of  all  nations,  more  or 
less  imperfectly,  have  announced  the 
discoveries  of  Dr.  G.  Several  authors 
who  attended  his  lectures  published 
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them  afterwards,  but  they  often  added 
their  own  ideas  to  those  of  the  mas¬ 
ter.  These  writings,  and  especially 
the  new  anatomical,  physiological, 
and  philosophical  propositions  of  this 
illustrious  observer,  gave  rise  to  con¬ 
siderable  controversies;  duringwhich 
Dr.  Gall  remained  a  silent  spectator; 
and,  instead  of  yielding  prematurely 
to  the  impatient  curiosity  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  he  continued  to  occupy  himself, 
with  indefatigable  perseverance,  to 
multiply  his  observations  and  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  principles  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  basis  of  his  doctrine  on  the 
laws  of  the  nervous  system,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
its  parts. 

After  having  exhausted  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  he  at  last  pub¬ 
lished,  at  an  enormous  expense,  his 
great  work  in  folio,  and  in  quarto, 
in  4  vols.  with  an  atlas,  containing 
one  hundred  folio  plates.  This  mag¬ 
nificent  work  soon  found  its  way  into 
the  principal  libraries  of  Europe,  and 
it  contributed  powerfully  to  destroy 
the  prejudices  which  still  existed 
relative  to  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  Doctor  Gall’s  works. 

It  was  regretted  that  the  price  of 
the  work  was  so  high.  The  author 
was  invited  from  all  parts  to  publish 
an  edition,  which,  in  respect  to  price, 
might  be  more  within  the  reach  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  of  the  greatest 
utility.  It  was  to  these  solicitations 
that  Dr.  G.  sent  his  octavo  work  to 
press  ;  to  be  comprised  in  six  volumes 
devoted  to  the  physiology  of  the 
brain  ;*  wherein  anatomy  is  only 
treated  inasmuch  as  it  is  indispen¬ 
sable  for  the  intelligence  of  physi¬ 
ology.  This  is  not  merely  a  work 
on  medicine,  natural  history,  of  mo¬ 
rality  or  philosophy  :  all  classes  of 

*  The  fifth  volume  of  this  work  is  now 
in  tiie  press;  but  such  is  the  demand  for 
those  brought  over  with  the  author,  that 
it  is  a  question  now  whether  a  copy  can 
be  procured.  We  apprehend,  at  least, 
they  are  very  scarce. 


society  may  deduce  new  views  from 
it,  and  knowledge  of  the  utmost  in¬ 
terest.  One  thing  in  particular  that 
distinguishes  the  works  of  Dr.  Gall 
from  those  of  other  philosophers  who 
have  gone  before  him,  and  who  have 
written  on  human  intelligence  is,  that 
he  (Dr.  G.)  set  out  in  his  researches, 
from  a  more  distant  point :  he  exa¬ 
mines  the  faculties  and  the  degree  of 
intelligence  of  different  species  of 
animals  ;  and,  like  an  exercised  ob¬ 
server  running  over  the  whole  scale 
of  beings,  he  has  gradually  gone  back 
to  man  himself.  By  this  means,  he 
was  able  to  determine  on  the  nature 
of  instinct,  reason,  will,  free  agency, 
&c.  he  has  established  how  different 
inclinations  and  talents  originate;  he 
has  distinguished  the  moral  qualities 
from  the  intellectual  faculties  ;  he  has 
estimated  the  motives  of  our  actions, 
sounded  the  origin  of  the  sciences,  of 
the  arts  of  different  states,  determined 
the  point  of  perfection  of  the  human 
species  ;  and  he  has  proved  that  it 
can  lose  none  of  its  ancient  qua¬ 
lities  or  faculties  whatever,  nor  can 
it  acquire  new  ones.  It  is  by  this 
work  we  are  able  to  know  the  ratio 
of  the  developement  of  different 
geniuses,  independent  of  all  edu¬ 
cation,  and  even  in  spite  of  an 
education  of  a  contrary  nature. — 
Thence  views,  no  less  important  than 
new  relative  to  education,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained;  thence,  for  the  legislator,  the 
magistrate  and  the  lawyer  a  fertile 
source  of  reflexions  relative  to  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  moral  liberty,  as  in  suicide, 
infanticide,  &c.  and  the  degree  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  attached  to  the  guilty, 
according  to  the  strength,  weakness, 
or  state  of  alteration  of  the  organs  on 
which  their  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  depend  ;  consequently,  more 
just  notions  on  the  nature  of  crimes 
and  the  degree  of  punishment  that 
ought  to  be  awarded  to  them  ;  thence, 
for  the  moralist,  clear  and  more  po¬ 
sitive  ideas  of  virtue,  of  vice,  of  true 
morality,  &c.  Above  all,  physicians 
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will  find  in  this  work  a  road  opened 
for  fresh  investigations  on  mental 
affections,  and  they  will  learn  to  refer 
to  the  physical  alterations  of  the 
brain,  or  of  its  different  parts,  the 
different  phenomena  presented  to  them 
in  somnabulistn,  delirium,  mania,  me¬ 
lancholy,  folly,  imbecility,  &c.  Phi¬ 
losophers  in  general  will  find  a  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  treated  of,  of  the 
utmost  importance:  for  example, — 
are  our  inclinations  and  our  faculties 
innate  ?  does  the  manifestation  of 
them  depend  on  material  conditions  ? 
what  idea  ought  we  to  form  of  fata¬ 
lism  and  materialism  ?  how  far  were 
the  opinions  of  ancient  and  modern 
philosophers  founded  relative  to  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  faculties  of 
the  soul?  &c.  At  the  end  of  these 
discussions,  the  author,  after  having 
established  what  the  fundamental  fa¬ 
culties  of  men  and  animals  are,  proves 
that  their  respective  seats  are  in  the 
brain,  and  each  in  one  of  its  different 
parts  proper  to  it.  By  this  means, 
having  recognised  that  the  more  a 
part  is  developed,  the  better  it  ex¬ 
ercises  its  functions,  he  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  brain  exercises  such 
an  influence  over  the  form  of  the  cra¬ 
nium  that,  in  the  healthy  state,  the 
latter  is  always  arranged  according 
to  the  form  of  the  other.  By  these 
means  the  author  has  enabled  us  to 
recognize  the  developements  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  by  the 
shape  they  have  given  to  the  cranium, 
and  consequently  to  judge  by  the  in¬ 
spection  of  this  cranium,  of  the  most 
decided  faculties  of  the  individual. 
In  this  manner  the  author  discovers 
to  us  by  the  most  ingenious  means, 
the  seat  of  the  organ  of  physical 
love  or  of  the  instinct  of  propaga¬ 
tion;  the  organ  of  the  love  of  pro- 
geniture ;  of  the  attachment  or  source 
of  friendship  ;  of  the  instinct  to  de¬ 
fend  oneself  and  property ;  of  the 
carniverous  instinct  or  the  propensity 
to  destroy;  the  organ  of  cunning; 
the  organ  of  the  sentiment  of  pro¬ 
priety,  or  the  instinct  of  covetousness, 
or  the  propensity  to  steal;  the  organ 


of  pride,  love,  and  authority;  of  va¬ 
nity,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  glory; 
the  organ  of  circumspection,  fore¬ 
sight,  &c.  Lastly,  the  author  traces 
the  point  of  demarcation  between,  the 
organs  common  to  certain  animals 
and  the  organs  of  the  intellectual  fa¬ 
culties  and  moral  qualities  which 
characterize  the  human  species.  It 
is  there  that  are  explained  the  or¬ 
gan  of  comparative  sagacity ;  the 
organ  of  the  metaphysical  spirit;  the 
organ  de  l’esprit  caustique,  of  the 
spirit  of  wit;  the  organ  of  poetic 
talent;  the  organ  whence  goodness, 
benevolence,  mildness,  &c.  are  de¬ 
rived,  moral  sense,  conscience,  the 
talent  of  imitation,  of  the  actor,  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  arts,  &c,  rIhe  orga¬ 
nization  that  disposes  to  vision,  and 
which  inclines  men  to  religious  sen¬ 
timents,  and  the  belief  in  God,  &c. 

The  particular  account  of  each  or¬ 
gan  is  composed  of  the  historical  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  organ,  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  quality  or  of  the  fa¬ 
culty  resulting  from  it,  of  the  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  seat,  and  form  of  that 
organ,  and  besides  from  observations 
on  the  respective  sphere  of  activity 
of  the  different  organs,  either  in  a 
state  of  health,  disease,  or  mental 
alienation.  The  author  also  gives  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation  of  all 
kinds  of  folly,  general  as  well  as 
partial;  and  here  as  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  work,  things  speak 
in  such  a  manner  for  themselves,  that 
every  person  possessing  an  ordinary 
share  of  judgment  is  not  less  capable 
than  the  most  learned  of  following  the 
author  in  the  tract  pointed  out  to  him 
by  nature,  and  of  deciding  of  the  just¬ 
ness  of  the  consequences  which  he  so 
rigorously  deduces  from  facts. 

Every  nation  has  its  peculiar  moral 
and  intellectual  character.  The  au¬ 
thor  proves  that  this  character  ac¬ 
cords  with  the  predominating  form 
of  the  head  of  that  nation.  In  short 
he  fixes  in  an  invariable  manner  the 
pathogtiomonick  laws,  as  well  as  those 
of  memory  and  pantomime,  as  being 
the  expression  of  the  action  of  the 
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different  parts  of  the  brain  itself. 

- — This  is  a  brief  though  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  multiplicity  of  objects 
treated  of  in  this  extraordinary  work, 
a  work  that  requires  no  eulogium  from 
us  ;  the  well  known  reputation  of  the 
author  dispenses  us  from  offering 
any :  it  is  sufficient  to  announce,  that 
it  is  in  this  book  that  Dr.  Gall  him¬ 
self  consigns  his  doctrine  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  public  and  of  posterity. 
This  edition  has  moreover  acquired  a 
high  degree  of  interest  from  the  new 
observations  with  which  the  author 
has  enriched  it,  as  well  as  by  the  refu¬ 
tation  of  the  recent  objections  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  against  it. 

DOCTOR  PARIS  ON  ANTIDOTES. 

(  Pharmucologia ,  5th  Edition .) 

(Continued  from  page  229.) 

It  had  been  long  admitted  that  a 
poison  may  produce  death  by  acting 
on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  without  be¬ 
ing  absorbed;  but  to  the  experimental 
labours  of  Mr.  Brodie  we  are  indebted 
for  our  present  correct  views  upon  the 
subject.  It  was  observed  by  Bichat, 
(and  the  observation  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  Brodie,)  that  the  influence 
of  the  brain  is  not  directly  necessary 
to  the  action  of  the  heart;  for  that 
when  the  functions  of  the  brain  are 
destroyed, — even  when  the  head  is 
removed, — the  heart  continues  to 
contract  for  some  time  afterwards, 
and  then  ceases  only  in  consequence  of 
the  suspension  of  respiration,  which 
is  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
brain.  Assuming  this  as  a  principle, 
it  will  easily  appear  that  certain  poi¬ 
sons  may,  by  infecting  the  brain  pa¬ 
ralyse  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and 
occasion  death  by  suffocation.  Mr. 
Brodie  accordingly  found  that,  by  the 
administration  of  a  large  dose  of  alco¬ 
hol  to  a  rabbit,  the  pupil  of  its  eyes 
became  dilated,  extremities  convulsed, 
and  the  respiration  laborious;  and 
that  this  latter  function  was  gradually 
performed  at  longer  and  longer  in¬ 
tervals,  and  that  it  at  length  en¬ 


tirely  ceased.  Two  minutes  after  the 
apparent  death  of  the  animal,  he 
opened  the  thorax,  and  found  the 
heart  acting  with  moderate  force  and 
frequency,  circulating  dark-coloured, 
blood.  He  then  introduced  a  tube  into 
the  trachea,  and  produced  artificial  re¬ 
spiration  by  inflating  the  lungs  ;  and 
found  that,  by  these  means  the  action 
of  the  heart  might  be  kept  up  to  the 
natural  standard,  as  in  an  animal  from 
whom  the  head  is  removed.  The  same 
phenomena  resulted  from  the  injec¬ 
tion  of  two  drops  of  the  essential  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  diffused  in  half  an 
ounce  of  water,  into  the  rectum  of  a 
cat;  and  from  the  application  of  the 
empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco  to  the 
tongue  and  rectum  of  cats  and  dogs. 
Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  functions 
of  the  brain  are  immediately  disor¬ 
dered  by  the  influence  of  these  poisons 
on  the  tongue,  stomach,  and  lower 
bowels  of  animals,  so  instantaneously, 
that  it  is  impossible  that  absorption 
should  have  already  taken  place.  The 
poisons  above  enumerated  appear  to 
affect  the  brain  only,  and  through  it 
the  organs  of  respiration,  leaving  the 
powers  of  the  circulation  unimpaired  : 
there  are,  on  the  contrary,  certain 
substances  which  act  on  the  heart  at 
once;  such  as  the  infusion  of  tobacco, 
which  suspends  its  action  even  before 
the  animal  ceases  to  respire,  and  kills 
by  producing  syncope.  The  same 
effects  are  occasioned  by  the  two  spe¬ 
cies  of  upas  from  Java,  called  upas 
antiar  and  upas  ticute.  In  these 
cases,  it  is  probable  that  the  spinal 
marrow  is  primarily  affected,  which 
recent  experiments  have  shown  to 
have  an  intimate  relation  with  the 
action  of  the  heart.  We  next  come 
to  speak  of  those  poisons  which  enter 
the  circulation,  and  act  through  that 
medium  on  the  heart,  brain,  and 
alimentary  canal.  These  organs,  how¬ 
ever  affected  in  very  different  degrees 
by  different  poisons.  Mr.  Brodie  has 
shown  that  vegetable  poisons,  al¬ 
though  when  introduced  into  the 
alimentary  canal  affect  life,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  nervous  sympathy 
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which  subsists  between  these  surface 
and  the  common  sensorium,  yet,  that 
the  same  poisons  applied  externally 
to  a  wound  produce  their  effects  ex¬ 
clusively  through  the  medium  of  the 
circulation,  being  conveyed  to  the 
brain  only  by  mixing  with  the  blood 
in  the  vessels,  and  not  by  being  con¬ 
veyed  through  the  absorbents;  for 
a  ligature  upon  the  great  vessels  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  producing  their  de¬ 
leterious  effects:  whereas  a  ligature 
upon  the  thoracic  duct,  or  general 
canal,  through  which  all  the  ab¬ 
sorbents  pour  their  contents  into  the 
blood,  does  not  in  the  least  retard  or 
prevent  the  operation  of  the  poison. 
There  are  also  several  of  the  mineral 
poisons,  which,  whether  introduced 
into  the  stomach  or  applied  externally 
to  a  wound,  poison  the  animal  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  being  carried  into  the 
circulation.  It  had  long  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  arsenic  occasioned  death  by 
inflaming  the  stomach;  but  Mr.  Brodie 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  its  in¬ 
fluence  arises  from  its  being  absorbed, 
and  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  vi¬ 
tal  rather  than  as  a  chemical  agent. 
In  the  first  place,  he  has  found  the 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  in  se¬ 
veral  cases  so  slight,  that  on  a  super¬ 
ficial  examination,  it  might  have  been 
easily  overlooked;  and  in  most  of  his 
experiments  with  arsenic,  death  took 
place  in  too  short  a  time  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  result  of  inflammation; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  in  whatever 
manner  the  poison  is  applied,  whether 
externally  to  a  wound,  or  internally 
to  the  membrane  of  the  stomach,  the 
inflammation  is  confined  to  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  intestines:  and,  indeed,  it 
is  commonly  more  violent,  and  even 
more  immediate,  when  applied  to 
a  wound  than  when  internally  admi¬ 
nistered;  and  it  also  precedes  any 
inflammation  of  the  wound.  This 
important  fact  was  proved  by  an  ex¬ 
periment  made  by  Mr.  Hunter  and 
Sir  Everard  Home,  and  subsequently 
by  the  repeated  investigations  of  Mr. 
Brodie.  it  deserves  notice,  however, 


that,  although  the  affection  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  from  this 
poison  is  not,  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  cause  of  death,  it  may 
be  so  in  some  instances,  where  the 
animal  survives  the  effects  produced 
on  the  organs  which  are  more  im¬ 
mediately  subservient  to  life.  Mr. 
Henry  Earle  communicated  to  Mr. 
Brodie  an  interesting  case  of  this 
description,  of  a  woman  in  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital,  who  had  re¬ 
covered  from  the  immediate  symp¬ 
toms  occasioned  by  the  ingestion  of 
arsenic,  but  died  at  the  end  of  four 
or  five  days ;  when,  upon  dissection, 
there  appeared  extensive  ulcerations 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TIEDEMANN  ON  THE  FCETAL  BRAIN. 

(Concluded  from  page  226.) 

He  agrees  with  Reiil  in  describing 
the  fornix  as  being  formed  from 
above,  downwards;  its  columns  are 
composed  of  fibres  arising  from  the 
thalami  optici  and  descending  to  the 
corpora  mamillaria;  like  the  corpus 
callosum ,  it  extends  horizontally 
backwards  in  proportion  as  the  mass 
of  the  hemispheres  is  more  developed. 

From  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of 
the  septum  lucidurn ,  he  concludes 
that  they  arise  from  the  anterior 
pillars  of  the  fornix,  and  asserts  that 
the  cavity  between  its  layers  presents, 
in  the  foetus  a  small  triangular  aper¬ 
ture  situated  between  the  anterior 
columns  of  the  fornix  and  the  an¬ 
terior  commissure .  This  opening 
forms  a  communication  with  the  third 
ventricle,  admits  the  entrance  of  the 
pia  mater ,  and  is  sometimes  found 
open  in  the  adult. 

Gall  classes  the  anterior  commis¬ 
sure  in  his  imaginary  system  of  con¬ 
verging  fibres.  Tiedemann  proves, 
that  it  arises  from  the  fibres  of  the 
crura  cerebri  after  their  passage 
through  the  corpora  striata;  some 
of  these  fibres  then  pass  forwards, 
bend  inwards,  and  are  there  united 
with  those  of  the  opposite  side ;  so 
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that  this  commissure,  which  begins 
to  appear  about  the  third  month, 
unites  the  radiations  of  the  crura 
cerebri ,  the  corpora  striata,  and  the 
anterior  lobes  of  both  sides. 

The  pineal  gland  and  its  peduncles, 
Professor  Tiedemann  considers  as 
forming  a  commissure  of  the  thalami 
optici,  with  the  addition  of  a  mass  of 
grey  substance. 

He  coincides  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  anterior  of  the  tubercula  bige- 
mina  on  each  side  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  origin  of  the  optic  nerve,  but 
differs  from  Gall  and  Cuvier,  who 
suppose  that  the  olfactory  arises 
from  the  posterior. 

He  agrees  very  nearly  in  the  de¬ 
scription  which  Reill  and  Gall  have 
given  of  the  optic  thalami .  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  former,  they  are  destined 
to  increase  the  volume  of  the  fibres 
of  the  crura  cerebri ;  to  give  them  a 
greater  extent,  and  a  radiating  or 
circular  direction.  The  same  obser¬ 
vations  are  applicable  to  the  corpora 
striata. 

The  Wenzels  were  the  first  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  cornu  ammonis  as  a  fold  of 
the  hemisphere  formed  by  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  crus  cerebri ,  and 
uniting  with  the  posterior  pillar  of 
the  fornix  to  form  the  corpus fm- 
briatum.  Tiedemann  considers  the 
hippocampus  as  a  mass  of  reinforce¬ 
ment  for  the  posterior  column  of  the 
fornix,  being  a  thick  stratum  of  grey 
matter  deposited  on  the  descending 
fibres  of  that  part. 

Gall  supposes  that,  like  other  parts 
of  his  system  of  converging  fibres, 
the  tuber  annulare  arises  from  the 
grey  matter  of  the  convolutions  of 
the  cerebellum;  Tiedemann  asserts 
that  it  exists  at  a  time  when  no  grey 
matter  is  present  there,  and  that  it 
arises  from  the  medullary  centre  of 
the  cerebellum,  increasing  in  size  as 
that  part  and  the  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebellum  are  more  developed. 

The  results  of  Professor  Tiede- 
mann’s  researches  on  the  relations  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  may  be 


reduced  to  the  following  points. — 

1.  In  the  beginning  of  pregnancy 
about  the  second  month,  the  brain  is 
very  small  when  compared  with  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  is  formed  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  two  principal 
portions  of  the  spinal  cord,  namely, 
the  corpora  olivare  and  pyramidale, 
on  each  side,  upwards  and  forwards. 
Its  upper  part  is  open,  or  properly 
speaking,  forms  a  large  tube,  in¬ 
cluding  the  third  ventricle,  aque- 
ductus  Sylvii,  fourth  ventricle  and 
calamus  scriptorius ;  this  tube  is 
continuous  with  the  canal  extending 
through  the  spinal  cord. 

2.  The  cerebellum  arises  from  the 
lateral  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  by 
a  small  flattened  band  on  each  side 
these  bands  though  originally  distinct 
and  separable  without  laceration,  ul¬ 
timately  unite  and  form  the  lower 
part  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  is 
not  until  this  time  that  the  brain, 
viewed  from  above,  ceases  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  tube;  and  a  little  later  the 
layers  and  ramifications  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum  begin  to  shew  themselves. 

3.  The  mass  which  supports  the 
corpora  bigemina  first  presents  itself 
under  the  form  of  two  delicate  mem¬ 
branes  derived  from  the  corpora  oli- 
varia,  and  which  afterwards  form  the 
roof  of  a  large  ventricle,  in  progress 
of  time  gradually  contracting  into  the 
narrow  diameter  of  the  aqueductus 
Sylvii. 

4.  The  nervous  cords  of  the  cor¬ 
pora  pyramiclalia  which  take  a  di¬ 
rection  from  below  upwards,  and 
from  behind  forwards,  after  having 
formed  two  ganglia  or  enlargements 
on  each  side  the  thalami  optici  and 
corpora  striata,  are  each  expanded 
into  a  layer  which  turning  from  be¬ 
fore  backwards,  and  from  each  side 
upwards  and  inwards,  constitute  the 
beginning  of  each  hemisphere  of  the 
brain.  These  membranes  or  delicate 
hemispheres  are  so  small  in  the  second 
month  as  scarcely  to  cover  the  cor¬ 
pora  striata.  As  they  increase  they 
extend  backwards,  covering,  in  the 
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third  month,  the  thalami  optici ,  in 
the  fourth,  the  tubercula  bigemina , 
and  in  the  sixth  and  seventh,  the 
cerebellum;  the  lateral  ventricles 
arise  from  their  inversion. 

6.  The  nervous  fibres  of  the  cor¬ 
pora  pyramidalia  previous  to  the 
formation  of  the  tuber  annulare  are 
quite  continuous  with  those  of  the 
crura  cerebri ,  whence  they  may  be 
followed  by  the  eye  through  the  tha¬ 
lami  optici  and  corpora  striata  to 
their  radiation  in  the  hemispheres. 

6.  The  parietes  of  the  hemispheres 
gradually  increase  in  bulk  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  their  surface  is  covered  by 
the  deposition  of  additional  strata  of 
cortical  matter ;  and  the  convolutions 
are  not  visible  until  towards  the  end 
of  pregnancy. 

From  these  facts  he  considers  it  as 
incontestibly  proved  that  the  brain 
and  cerebellum  are  formed  by,  and 
are  as  it  were  prolongations  of  the 
spinal  cord.  This  assertion  is  still 
farther  confirmed  by  the  examination 
of  different  individuals  in  the  animal 
scale ;  the  structure  of  the  ence¬ 
phalon  and  spinal  cord  becomes  more 
complicated  as  we  pass  from  fishes  to 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammalia.  Be¬ 
sides  the  plates  attached  to  the  work, 
Professor  Tiedemann  preserves  in  his 
museum  specimens  of  the  foetal  en¬ 
cephalon  in  its  various  states,  which 
he  considers  indispensable  at  a  period 
when  we  too  often  find  objects  de¬ 
scribed  and  delineated  which  have  no 
existence  in  nature. 

We  may  in  the  last  place  remark, 
that  in  our  analysis  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  the  principal  conclusions 
contained  in  the  treatise,  and  com¬ 
paratively  neglected  the  purely  de¬ 
scriptive  portions,  which,  as  must  be 
evident,  do  not  admit  of  abridgement, 
without  considerable  risk  of  being 
rendered  obscure  or  unintelligible. — 
( Journal  For.  Med.  Surg.J 

Case  of  Cancer  of  the  CEsophagus. —  Commu¬ 
nicated,  by  G.  Sewell,  Esq.  Surgeon,  fyc. 

John  Hunt,  setat.  62,  a  smith,  re¬ 
siding  at  34,  Gresse  Street,  Rath- 


bone  Place,  applied  for  relief  in  Oct. 
last,  at  the  Bloomsbury  Dispensary  ; 
being  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  he  was 
visited  at  his  own  habitation.  On 
enquiry  we  found  that  he  had  been 
complaining  of  being  unwell  for  the 
last  three  weeks,  but  had  only  kept 
his  bed  for  three  days ;  he  com¬ 
plained  of  violent  pains  in  the  ab¬ 
domen,  which  was  considerably  dis¬ 
tended,  but  pressure  gave  him  no 
pain ;  his  bowels  had  not  been  relieved 
for  ten  days.  Great  anxiety  was  ex¬ 
pressed  upon  his  countenance — his 
skin  was  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  slow 
and  labouring,  and  violent  retching 
was  excited  whenever  he  attempted 
to  swallow  any  kind  of  food,  either 
in  a  liquid  or  solid  form  ;  he  had 
taken  no  kind  of  nourishment  for 
forty-eight  hours,  not  from  disincli¬ 
nation,  for  his  desire  for  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  evinced  by  repeated  but  inef¬ 
fectual  attempts  to  force  down  a  little 
broth. 

When  I  asked  him  whether  he  felt 
a  sensation  of  hunger — he  replied, 
‘  it  seems  to  be  always  gnawing,’  at 
the  same  time  placing  his  hand  upon 
his  stomach. 

Two  small  pills  of  aloes  and  calo¬ 
mel  were  given  to  him,  which  he 
attempted  to  swallow  but  without 
success  :  an  enema  was  then  ordered, 
which  brought  away  a  considerable 
quantity  of  indurated  feculent  matter, 
from  which  he  expressed  some  relief, 
and  thought  he  should  soon  be  well 
if  he  could  eat  some  broth  without 
retching. 

I  saw  him  the  day  following,  his 
bowels  had  been  relieved  by  fomenta¬ 
tions  and  the  warm  bath,  but  no  relief 
had  been  afforded  to  the  most  distres¬ 
sing  symptoms  :  he  passed  a  restless 
night,  with  excessive  thirst  and  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  ;  his 
pulse  was  much  weaker  and  more 
tremulous  than  on  the  preceding  day ; 
he  became  greatly  emaciated  in  a 
short  time,  and  seemed  gradually 
sinking  from  inanition,  expressing  a 
conviction  that  he  should  not  reco¬ 
ver;  and  when  requested  to  try  and 
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take  something,  he  declined,  saying 
he  was  sure  it  was  useless,  and  would 
rather  not  undergo  the  trial.  He  lin¬ 
gered  till  the  next  day  when  he  ex¬ 
pired. 

Permission  being  granted  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  body,  the  following  ap¬ 
pearances  presented  themselves  : — 
our  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
stomach,  supposing  it  to  have  been 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  but  which  we 
found  perfectly  healthy :  on  laying 
open  the  oesophagus  extensive  ulcer¬ 
ations  had  taken  place  at  the  poste¬ 
rior  part ;  there  were  two  or  three 
small  openings  about  the  size  of  a 
pea  quite  through  it,  and  several 
tuberculous  appearances,  which  con¬ 
tained  a  thick  and  dark  coloured 
matter,  some  of  them  were  in  a  state 
of  ulceration.  The  pharynx  was 
healthy,  as  was  also  the  cardiac  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  stomach. 

The  liver  had  the  small  tubercular 
appearance,  which  is  often  found  in 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
drink  freely  of  spirits.  The  spleen 
was  much  enlarged,  and  its  capsules 
completely  ossified  :  it  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Stanley,  who  pronounced  it  a 
very  fine  specimen.  The  other  vis¬ 
cera  were  healthy. 

May  10,  1823. 

Death  from  Haemorrhage,  in  consequence  of 
having  swallowed  a  needle .  Communicated 
by  Mr.  W.  Cox,  Felloiv  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons,  St.  Thomas's  St.  Borough. 

Elizabeth  B — ,  a  child  of  T\  years 
old,  swallowed  about  a  month  since, 
a  needle,  which  she,  during  her  work, 
was  in  the  habit  of  putting  into  her 
mouth.  The  mother  hearing  the  child 
scream  ran  to  its  assistance,  but  at¬ 
tempted  in  vain  to  extract  the  needle. 
A  surgeon  was  then  applied  to,  who 
also  failed.  During  three  weeks  or 
more,  the  child  suffered  in  a  most 
distressing  manner  from  every  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  attempt  to 
swallow.  At  the  end  of  this  time  Mr. 
Gale  who  was  attending  the  mother, 
was  requested  also  to  see  the  child.  It 
was  then  much  emaciated,  had  anxious 


countenance  and  considerable  en¬ 
largement  of  the  absorbent  glands 
about  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  on  the 
right  side,  and  inability  to  speak  or 
swallow  without  excruciating  pain. 
Mr.  G,  examined  the  throat,  but 
could  discover  no  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  food,  and  therefore  con¬ 
fined  his  attention  to  the  severe  head 
ache  under  which  the  child  laboured, 
and  to  the  glandular  enlargement. 
Nothing,  however,  gave  relief.  On  the 
morning  of  the  13th  of  May,  profuse 
arterial  haemorrhage  took  place  from 
the  mouth.  Mr.  Gale  was  imme¬ 
diately  sent  for,  the  haemorrhage  had 
ceased;  he  however  adopted  the  means 
usually  employed  to  diminish  the  force 
of  circulation;  still  the  bleeding  re¬ 
turned  the  following  morning,  and 
the  child  sunk. 

On  examination  of  the  parts  about 
the  throat,  which  were  removed  for 
careful  inspection,  I  observed  a  kind 
of  fistulous  opening  in  the  pharynx 
on  the  right  side,  passing  between 
the  thyroid  cartilage  and  os  hyoides  ; 
into  this  a  probe  was  introduced  to  a 
considerable  extent,  which  struck  in¬ 
distinctly  upon  a  hard  substance.  Ex¬ 
amination  being  pursued,  the  jugular 
vein  was  first  laid  open,  but  no  un¬ 
natural  aperture  found  in  it,  yet  at 
its  upper  part  the  carotid  had  a  thin 
and  ecchymosed  appearance,  it  was 
examined  in  the  same  manner  and  a 
plot  of  adhesive  matter  observed  at 
its  bifurcation,  evidently  the  aperture 
by  which  the  blood  had  passed.  Upon 
cutting  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
artery,  a  cavity  was  found  about  the 
size  of  a  nutmeg,  and  surrounding 
the  aperture. 

It  might  appear  at  first,  from  the 
above  case,  justifiable  to  have  at¬ 
tempted  the  ligature  of  the  carotid 
artery,  but  from  the  situation  of  the 
needle,  and  also  from  the  unnatural 
appearance  in  the  jugular  vein,  I  am 
induced  to  think  such  an  operation 
would  have  been  attended  with  the 
greatest  uncertainty. 

Borough ,  May  1 6th,  1823. 
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MELANGE. 

Large  Meteor. — A  magnificent  meteor 
was  seen  by  Mr.  Davenport,  on  the  28th 
October  last,  at  about  half-past  five  in  the 
evening.  It  was  seen  from  Silver-hill,  on 
the  Hastings  road,  and  appeared  as  a  lu¬ 
minous  ball,  of  full  one-third  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  diameter  of  the  moon,  giving  a  re¬ 
markably  bright  and  white  light.  Its  di¬ 
rection  was  north-east,  its  height  above 
the  horizon  about  22°,  It  passed  horizon¬ 
tally  to  the  west,  over  an  arc  of  about 
22o,  occupying  about  8  seconds  of  time. 
Mr.  Davenport  is  anxious  to  know  whether 
other  persons  have  seen  the  same  meteor  ; 
and  if  so,  from  whence,  and  in  what  di¬ 
rection. — Ann  Phil. 

New  Comet. — A  luminous  appearance 
was  observed  in  the  heavens,  on  the  night 
of  Wednesday,  Nov.  13,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  degree  and  a  half  from  Cor  Caroli, 
which  very  much  resembled  a  small  comet. 
It  was  viewed  distinctly  for  ten  minutes, 
from  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  East 
Grinstead,  but  a  veil  of  cloud  then  hid  it, 
and  it  has  not  since  been  seen. — New 
Monthly  Mag.  ix.  33. 

Magnetism  of  Solar  Rays.— The  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Lyons,  have  of¬ 
fered  a  prize  of  300  francs,  for  an  essay 
on  the  following  subject.  To  shew  by  de¬ 
cisive  experiments  if  the  violet  ray  of  the 
solar  spectrum  possesses  the  virtue  of  com¬ 
municating  magnetism  to  the  unmagne¬ 
tized  needle  of  steel;  if  this  virtue  belongs 
to  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  coloured 
rays — and,  in  short,  if  this  species  of  com¬ 
municated  maguetism,  attributed  to  the 
violet  light,  is  real  or  illusory.  It  is  stated, 
that  Professor  Configliachi,  found  magne¬ 
tism  was  communicated  by  every  other  ray 
of  light. — M6moires  to  be  sent  to  MM. 
Mollet  and  Dumas,  before  July,  1823. 

Fall  of  Rain  in  the  Tropics. — Professor 
Silliman  gives  the  following  statement,  on 
the  authority  of  M.  Rousuis,  captain  of  a 
vessel.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Cayenne.  “  You  will  perhaps  learn,  with 
no  inconsiderable  interest,  the  following 
meteorological  fact,  the  authenticity  of 
which  I  am  able  to  certify.  From  the  1st 
to  the  24th  of  January  ( 1820),  there  fell 
upon  the  island  of  Cayenne,  twelve  feet 
seven  inches  of  water.  This  observation 
was  made  by  a  person  of  the  highest  ve¬ 
racity,  and  I  assured  myself,  by  exposing 
a  vessel  in  the  middle  of  my  yard,  that 
there  fell  in  the  city  ten  and  a  quarter 
inches  of  water,  between  eight  in  the 
evening  and  six  in  the  morning  of  the  14th 
and  15th  of  that  month.” 

The  Zodiac  of  Dendera. — M.  Lenoir,  the 
superintendant  of  the  monuments  in  the 


Church  of  St.  Denis,  at  Paris,  and  to  whom 
France  owes  their  preservation  during  the 
Revolution,  has  published  an  Essay  on  the 
Circular  Zodiac  of  Dendera,  in  which  he 
shows  that  he  is  equally  familiar  with  the 
monuments  of  antiquity.  He  considers 
that  Zodiac  as  a  simple  calendar,  on  which 
the  solar,  rural,  civil,  and  religious  years 
are  marked;  and  he  fixes  its  origin  in  the 
reign  of  Bocchoris;  that  is  to  say,  about 
77  years  before  our  era.  In  order  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  precise  epoch  of  its  con¬ 
struction,  M.  Lenoir  avails  himself  of  se¬ 
veral  of  the  astronomical  signs,  and  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  monument,  which  he 
classes  in  that  of  the  second  Egyptian 
style ;  the  perfection  of  which  was  mani¬ 
fested  prior  to  the  reign  of  Psammeticus, 
the  first  of  the  Pharoahs  who  permitted 
foreigners,  and  principally  Greeks,  to  enter 
his  dominions. — French  Journal. 
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Royal  Society. 

(Continued  from  page  240.) 

Mr.  Faraday  has  succeeded  in  conden¬ 
sing  chlorine  into  a  liquid;  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  portion  of  the  solid  and  dried  hy¬ 
drate  of  chlorine  is  put  into  a  small  bent 
tube  and  hermetically  sealed ;  it  is  then 
heated  to  about  100,  and  a  yellow  vapour 
is  formed  which  condenses  into  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  liquid  heavier  than  water,  (sp.gr.  pro¬ 
bably  about  1.3.)  Upon  relieving  the  pres¬ 
sure  by  breaking  the  tube,  the  condensed 
chlorine  instantly  assumes  its  usual  state 
of  gas  or  vapour. 

When  perfectly  dry  chlorine  is  condensed 
into  a  tube  by  means  of  a  syringe,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  assumes  the  liquid  form  under  a 
pressure  equal  to  that  of  4  or  5  atmos¬ 
pheres. 

By  putting  some  muriate  of  ammonia 
and  sulphuric  acid  into  the  opposite  ends 
of  a  bent  glass  tube,  sealing  it  hermetically, 
and  then  suffering  the  acid  to  run  upon  the 
salt,  muriatic  acid  is  generated  under  such 
pressure  as  causes  it  to  assume  the  liquid 
form;  it  is  of  an  orange  colour,  lighter 
than  sulphuric  acid,  and  instantly  assumes 
the  gaseous  state  when  the  pressure  is  re¬ 
moved.  Sir  H.  Davy  has  given  an  account 
of  this  experiment  to  the  above  Society. 
It  is  probable  that  by  a  similar  mode  of 
treatment  several  other  gases  may  be  li¬ 
quefied. 

Geological  Society. 

April  4. — Two  notices  were  read  on  a 
recent  Ligneous  Petrifaction.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Conybcare,  MGS. 

A  notice  was  also  read,  respecting  a 
Mass  of  Quartzose  Ferruginous  Sandstone, 
occurring  in  the  Limestone  near  Bristol. 
By  George  Cumberland,  Esq.  Hon.  MGS. 
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April  IS. — A  letter  was  read,  contain¬ 
ing  “  A  Description  of  Two  New  Species 
of  Encrinus  found  in  the  Mountain  Lime¬ 
stone  near  Bristol.”  By  the  same. 

A  letter  was  also  read,  “  On  the  Geo¬ 
logy  of  Pulo  Nias,  an  Island  on  the  Wes¬ 
tern  Side  of  Sumatra.”  By  Dr.  Jack. 
(Communicated  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Esq. 
MGS.) 

A  paper  was  read,  “  On  the  Geology 
and  Geography  of  Sumatra,  and  some  of 
the  adjacent  Islands.”  By  the  same. 

University  Intelligence. 

Oxford,  April  19. — The  following  de¬ 
grees  were  conferred. 

Doctor  in  Medicine — F.  Hawkins,  Fel¬ 
low  of  St.  John’s  College. 

April  26 — Bachelor  in  Medicine — J.  Bam- 
fylde  Daniel,  M.  A.  of  Christ  Church. 


Prussian  Universities. 

During  the  six  months’  term  of  the 
summer  of  1822,  the  University  of  Berlin 
reckoned  1,182  students,  of  whom  109 
were  foreigners;  227  attended  the  courses 
of  Protestant  divinity,  411  applied  to  ju¬ 
risprudence,  370  to  medicine,  and  174  to 
the  philosophical  and  philological  sciences. 
The  following  was  the  state,  during  the 
same  term,  of  the  other  Universities  of  the 
kingdom.  Bonn  had  571  students,  of  whom 
80  were  foreigners,  included  in  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  following  classes,  viz.  divinity 
151,  jurisprudence  206,  medicine  15,  phi¬ 
losophy  and  philology  84. — Breslau  had 
529  students,  of  whom  60  were  foreigners; 
231  in  divinity,  159  in  jurisprudence,  46 
in  medicine,  and  100  in  philosophy  and 
philology.  The  University  of  Halle,  in 
866  pupils,  counted  147  foreigners;  540 
students  of  divinity,  198  of  jurisprudence, 
78  of  medicine,  and  50  of  philosophy  and 
philology.  That  of  Koenisberg  had  but 
251?  students,  of  whom  29  were  foreigners; 
84  belonged  to  divinity,  95  to  jurispru¬ 
dence,  20  to  medicine,  and  60  to  philoso¬ 
phy  and  philology.  The  state  of  the  Uni¬ 
verity  of  Greisswalde  is  unknown ;  there 
is  even  reason  to  apprehend  its  suppres¬ 
sion.  From  what  we  have  stated,  it  re¬ 
sults  that  in  1822  Prussia  reckoned  in  all 
1236  students  of  divinity  (of  which  num¬ 
ber  only  193  were  Catholics,)  1069  of  ju¬ 
risprudence,  644  of  medicine,  and  468  of 
philosophy  and  philology.  To  these  may 
be  added,  and  in  the  same  proportions,  the 
few  students  who  were  assembled  at  the 
University  of  Greisswalde. 

Leipsic  Periodical. — M.  de  Muller  has 
just  published  the  first  and  second  Num¬ 
bers  of  a  periodical  work,  called  4  Hecate ,’ 
a  weekly  and  literary  journal,  edited  by 
the  Shade  of  Kotzebue. 


Copenhagen.-—  Two  literary  men  of  the 
same  name,  Messrs.  Holst — the  one  a  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Laws,  well  known  in  Denmark  by 
his  writings,  the  other  a  Doctor  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  intend  to  publish  a  periodical  journal, 
to  be  called  44  Mus6e  du  Nord,”  in  order  to 
apprise  German  readers  of  the  best  literary 
productions  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden. 


MARRIED. 

On  the  17th  instant,  at  St.  John’s,  Wap- 
ping,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Price,  M.  A.  Mr.  D. 
Price,  Surgeon,  Upper  East  Smithfield,  to 
Matilda  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  Simpson. 

On  Tuesday,  the  20th  instant,  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  City  of 
Worcester,  by  the  very  Rev.  the  Dean, 
Charles  Hastings,  M  D.  son  of  the  Rev. 
James  Hastings,  Rector  of  Martley,  in 
that  county,  to  Hannah,  eldest  daughter 
of  Dr.  Woodgatt,  of  Worcester. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Communication  relative  to  a  case  of  ab¬ 
scess  of  the  pancreas  is  deferred  this  week 
in  consequence  of  a  press  of  other  matter 
previously  received. 

X.X.  D.D.  is  under  consideration. 

We  have  just  received  information  of  a  la¬ 
mentable  case  of  a  woman  and  two  children 
having  been  nearly  poisoned  by  some  delete¬ 
rious  quack  medicine ,  in  which  the  Buchu 
Leaves  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredient.  But  as  we  are  promised 
further  particulars  we  forbear  at  present 
entering  into  any  detail  of  the  circumstance : 

M.  R.  and  A.  C.  will  receive  the  Magazine 
through  the  channel  they  have  pointed 
out. 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Gall’s  Lectures  will 
be  continued  weekly ,  fyc. 

In  reply  to  V.  J.  D.  we  beg  leave  to  state , 
that  all  communications  forwarded  us}  that 
are  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance 
for  insertion ,  are  expected  to  be  withdrawn 
within  a  month :  ivhenever  this  is  not  the 
case ,  they  are  burnt ;  consequently  the  ar¬ 
ticle  enquired  after ,  must  doubtless  have 
been  consigned  to  the  flames. 
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DR.  G-AXiXj’S  S.-BCTtTR^S, 

(Continued  from  page  247.) 

A  second  course  of  these  lectures 
commenced  on  Monday  last,  at 
half-past  two  o’clock,  at  Bossange 
and  Co.  Great  Marlborough  Street. 
Among  the  numerous  and  fashionable 
attendance  on  this  occasion,  we  ob¬ 
served  the  following  distinguished 
personages,  viz.  the  Count  and 
Countess  Lieven,  Baron  and  Baroness 
Werther,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
San  Lorenzo,  Baron  Just,  Counts  Col- 
loredo and  Marcellus,  Sir  Geo  .Tuthill, 
Sir  Alexander  Crichton,  Baron  Stiern- 
old,  Count  Mandelsloh,  with  many 
others  of  distinction,  whom  we  could 
not  then  identify. 

The  interest  excited  by  these  lec¬ 
tures  can  only  be  felt  by  those  who 
hear  and  know  how  to  appreciate 
them ; — the  insinuatingand  agreeable 
manner  in  which  they  are  delivered, 
the  naivete  wdth  which  the  various 
incidents  are  detailed,  steal  so  in¬ 
sensible  upon  the  auditors,  that  two 
or  three  hours  glide  away  impercep¬ 
tibly  in  listening  to  the  episodes  with 
which  the  lectures,  sufficiently  in¬ 
teresting  in  themselves,  are  inter¬ 
larded,  and  in  examining  and  com¬ 
paring  the  individualities  of  the  sculls 
of  such  as  have  been  remarkable 
during  life  for  certain  propensities, 
faculties,  degrees  of  intelligence,  &c. 
In  short,  the  patience  and  curiosity 
of  the  hearer  are  never  exhausted, 
but  always  kept  on  the  alert  by  some 
new  and  agreeable  incident,  wrapt  up 
in  the  pleasing  guise  of  familiar  con¬ 
versation,  illustrated  by  anecdote  aud 
saillies  d ’  esprit ,  which,  if  they  do 
not  “  set  the  table  in  a  roar,”  keep 
up,  at  least,  that  continual  glow  of 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour  that 

VOL.  I. 


plainly  pourtrays  every  body  is 
pleased,  gratified,  and  instructed. 

Dr.  Gall  speaks  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  with  fluency  and  correctness. 
It  has,  moreover,  been  remarked, 
that  during  a  lecture  of  upwards  of 
two  hours  he  was  not  observed  to 
have  made  use  of  one  superfluous 
expression  or  repetition.  His  elo¬ 
quence  is  uniform  and  manly;  his 
terms  are  varied  and  expressive;  and 
the  whole  flow  from  him  with  such 
admirable  ease  and  perspicacity, 
clearness  and  energy ;  whilst  his 
manners  are  so  truly  affable  and 
courteous  to  every  one,  as  to  elicit 
admiration  for  his  talents  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  highest 
respect  for  him  as  a  man  possessing 
faculties,  probably,  as  extraordinary 
and  rare  as  the  very  doctrine  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  teach. 

MORAL  PART  OF  THE  PHYSIOLOGY 
OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Of  the  nature  of  Man,  and  the  difference 
between  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life. 

This  interesting  subject  forms  the 
text  of  Dr.  Gall’s  opening  lectures. 
He  commences  by  observing,  that 
the  ensemble  of  the  phenomena 
which  are  carried  on  in  man,  from 
the  moment  of  conception  until 
death,  constitutes  the  nature  of  man; 
he  observes,  that  all  these  phenomena 
are  probably  the  result  of  one  and 
the  same  principle,  but  that  they  are 
manifested  under  forms  and  condi¬ 
tions  so  different,  that,  to  acquire  a 
clear  and  detailed  knowledge  of  them, 
they  must  be  examined  under  as 
many  various  points  of  view  as  their 
manifestation  presents  different  forms 
and  conditions;  and,  that  man  must 
be  studied  in  all  his  relations,  and  in 
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all  his  points  of  contact  with  entire 
nature.  Enumerating;  some  of  the 
principal  organizations  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom," such  as  fecundation, 
assimilation,  nutrition,  growth,  a 
species  of  circulation,  secretions  and 
exertions,  irritability,  and  elective 
force,  or  the  faculty  of  placing  him¬ 
self  in  relation  with  objects  beyond 
his  sphere;  of  choosing,  for  example, 
the  most  convenient  nourishment,  of 
attaching  himself  to  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects,  of  avoiding  or  courting  the 
light,  &c.  &c.  He  observes  that  all 
these  operations  take  place  from 
blind  necessity,  without  sensation, 
sensibility  and  volition.  For  which 
reasons, life  is  acceded  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  although  it  is  a  life  purely 
organic,  automatic,  and  vegetative. 
The  same  functions  are  exercised  in 
animals  and  men,  who  equally  par¬ 
take  of  a  vegetative  and  'automatic 
life  with  the  vegetable  kingdom ; 
although  the  former  enjoy  functions 
of  a  more  elevated  order  and  essen¬ 
tially  different :  they  enjoy  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  sensibility,  of  perceiving 
external  and  internal  impressions ; 
they  are  conscious  of  their  existence  ; 
they  exercise  voluntary  motions, 
functions  of  the  senses ;  they  are 
endowed  with  an  industrious  apti¬ 
tude,  with  instinct,  inclinations,  ta¬ 
lents,  moral  qualities,  and  intellec¬ 
tual  faculties. 

As  soon  as  one  or  more  of  these 
functions  are  manifested  in  a  being, 
he  is  supposed  to  enjoy  animal  life. 
As  it  was  thought  that  all  these  fa¬ 
culties  were  produced  by  external 
impressions  upon  the  senses,  it  was 
called  by  the  name  of  life  of  relation, 
external  life.  It  may  be  asked  by 
those  not  conversant  with  the  study 
of  natural  history,  which  is  the  organ 
or  organs  of  animat  life?  By  what 
natural  means  has  it  realized  all  the 
phenomena  from  simple  sensation  to 
the  more  complicated  moral  qualities 
and  intellectual  faculties  ? 

These  means,  these  organs,  Dr. 
Gall  observes,  are  quite  a  particular 
apparatus  with  which  vegeto-animal 


plants  are  yet  deprived ;  viz.  the 
nervous  system,  without  which,  there 
can  be  no  industrious  aptitude,  in¬ 
stinct,  inclination,  sentiment,  talent, 
moral  quality  or  intellectual  faculty, 
affection  or  passion. 

Dr.  Gall  then  proceeds  from  the 
simple  to  the  compound,  by  giving 
some  tokens  relative  to  the  nervous 
system  by  which  the  animal  cha¬ 
racter  commences,  but  whose  func¬ 
tions  rather  belong  to  vegetable  than 
to  animal  life. 

“  The  organs  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other  life,  cannot  fulfil  their  spe¬ 
cial  functions,”  he  observes,  “  but 
in  proportion  to  their  developement 
and  their  organic  formation.  Before 
the  liver,  stomach,  and  loins  are  form¬ 
ed,  no  secretion  of  bile,  gastric  juice 
or  urine  can  take  place  ;  the  same 
with  respect  to  inclinations  and  ta¬ 
lents,  which  cannot  manifest  them¬ 
selves  before  the  brain  is  developed.” 

( Here  let  metaphysicians  pause 
awhile ,  and  until  they  can  give  some 
7nore  satisfactory  history  of  the 
separability  of  mind  and  matter ,  let 
them  he  silent  on  the  subject.) 

Dr.  Gall,  in  reply  to  the  question 
whether  the  foetus,  the  infant,  during 
the  time  it  is  shut  up  in  the  womb  of 
its  mother,  enjoys  an  animal  or  a 
purely  automatical  life,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  its  destruction 
ought  to  be  judged  before  the  tribunal 
of  sound  physiology,  observes  that 
“  those  who  maintain  that  animal 
life  is  nothing  more  than  a  life  of 
relation — an  external  life  ;  that  all 
our  moral  qualities  and  intellectual 
faculties  are  produced  from  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  five  senses,  ought  also 
to  maintain  that  the  foetus  and  the 
new  born  child  are  still  but  automa¬ 
tons ;  the  destruction  of  which  has  no 
reference  whatever  to  an  animated  be¬ 
ing.  Prochaska  says,  “  in  a  foetus  and 
new-born  child,  the  muscles  have  an 
automatic  and  not  a  voluntary  mo¬ 
tion,  because  the  brain  is  not  yet 
capable  of  thinking.”  Bichat  like¬ 
wise  asserts  that  “we  may  conclude, 
with  certainty,  that  animal  life  in 
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the  foetus  is  null;  that  all  the  acts 
attached  to  this  age  are  within  the 
dependance  of  organization.  The 
foetus,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
has  nothing  connected  with  its  phe¬ 
nomena  of  that  which  especially 
characterises  the  animal  character; 
its  existence  is  the  same  with  those 
of  vegetables.  Between  the  cruel 
alternative  of  sacrificing  the  child, 
or  of  exposing  the  mother  to  almost 
certain  death  ;  the  choice  ought  not 
to  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  only  bears  upon  a  living  and 
not  upon  an  animated  being. ” 

Dr.  Gall  on  this  subject  observes, 
that  without  doubt  it  is  hard  to  sacri¬ 
fice  inhumanly  a  mother  for  a  feeble 
foetus,  still  threatened  with  num¬ 
berless  dangers,  and  on  the  life  of 
which  it  is  still  so  difficult  to  pro¬ 
nounce  any  decision.  It  is  only,  he 
says,  certain  religious  ideas,  or  rea¬ 
sons  of  an  ambitious  policy,  which 
could  command  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mother  in  the  most  interesting  mo¬ 
ment  of  her  life,  for  the  more  pre¬ 
carious  existence  of  the  child. 

Still  as  the  expressions  of  Bichat, 
<e  the  destruction  only  bears  on  a 
living  and  not  upon  an  animated 
being”  might  carry  with  them  some 
illicit  abuses,  Dr.  Gall  has  thought 
it  his  duty  as  a  physiologist  to  rec¬ 
tify  his  arguments  as  well  as  those 
of  Prochaska. 

“  I  have  just  observed,”  says  Dr. 
G.  “  that  neither  organic  nor  animal 
life  are  developed  all  at  once,  nor  do 
they  enjoy  their  activity  simultane¬ 
ously.  If  organic  life  were  to  be 
denied  to  the  foetus,  because  several 
visceral  functions  have  not  yet  taken 
place,  this  conclusion  would  soon  be 
exclaimed  against.  Is  there  any 
better  foundation  for  refusing  animal 
life  to  the  foetus  or  new-born  child 
because  its  brain  is  not  yet  formed 
for  every  talent,  or  for  the  faculty  of 
thinking?  Had  physiologists  been 
sooner  acquainted  with  the  plurality 

of  the  cerebral  organ  and  their  func- 
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tions,  had  they  been  taught  that  the 


different  organs  of  the  brain  are  only 
simultaneously  developed ;  had  they 
distinguished  the  different  degrees 
of  conscience,  sensation,  desires  and 
wants,  from  thought  or  reflection, 
they  would  have  been  careful  how 
they  asserted  that  animal  life  did  not 
exist  in  the  foetus  or  new-born  child. 
The  brain  of  these  beings  is  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  have  ideas, 
to  unite  and  compare  them ;  but 
were  this  degree  of  perfection  ne¬ 
cessary  to  grant  sensation  and  de¬ 
sires,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  when  animal  life  commences, 
and  when  the  destruction  of  an  in¬ 
fant  bears  upon  a  living  animal,  and 
becomes  a  criminal  act.  The  infant 
has  not  yet  the  faculty  of  reflexion 
or  of  imagining ;  it  still  feels  no 
attraction  for  another  sex ;  it  is  not 
yet  ambitious,  &c.  But  can  the  fa¬ 
culty  or  perception,  memory,  incli¬ 
nations,  aversions,  joy  and  grief,  be 
refused  to  it  ?  If  the  most  noble 
functions  of  the  brain  exact  a  cer¬ 
tain  developement  and  consistence, 
who  is  able  to  determine  the  degree 
of  developement  and  consistence  ne¬ 
cessary  for  functions  of  an  inferior 
order  ?  The  new-born  child  does 
not  manifest  by  its  features,  its  mo¬ 
tions  or  cries,  either  pain  or  comfort; 
it  manifests  only  the  desire  of  suck¬ 
ing  its  mother’s  milk.  Moreover,  the 
whole  of  this  work  will  become  an 
irrefutable  proof  that  there  exists  in¬ 
ternally,  an  infinitely  more  fertile 
source  of  sensations  than  that  of 
impressions  upon  the  five  senses; 
that,  consequently,  it  is  entirely  false 
to  say  that  animal  life  only  begins 
with  the  action  of  the  external 
senses. 

These  considerations  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prove  that  the  laws  of  animal 
organization  come  in  no  manner  to 
the  support  of  the  dangerous  princi¬ 
ples  professed  by  some  physiologists. 

Dr.  Gall  next  alluded  to  the 
functions  of  man  and  animals  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  animal  life,  or  the 
special  functions  of  the  brain.  And 
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after  an  inquiry  whether  it  be  per¬ 
mitted,  or  whether  it  is  even  neces¬ 
sary  to  compare  men  with  animals  in 
order  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  his  moral  and  intellectual  na¬ 
ture  ;  he  proceeds  to  treat  of  the 
origin  of  industrious  aptitudes,  in¬ 
stincts,  propensities,  talents  in  gene¬ 
ral,  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  of  men  and  animals. 

<c  Is  man  born,”  he  asks  te  without 
determinate  faculties  ?  does  he  bring 
into  the  world  with  him  the  dispo¬ 
sitions  which  he  manifests  at  a  later 
period ;  or  does  he  only  acquire  his 
faculties  by  his  relations  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world  ?  how  far  are  the  im¬ 
pressions  made  on  the  senses  the 
source  of  his  sensations  and  ideas  ? 
what  is  the  origin  of  moral  good 
and  moral  evil  ?  is  a  man  born  en¬ 
tirely  good  or  entirely  wicked,  or 
with  a  mixture  of  contrary  dispo¬ 
sitions  ?  are  all  men  in  the  same 
degree,  gifted  with  the  essential  qua¬ 
lities  of  their  nature,  or  are  the  diffe¬ 
rences  that  are  observed  due  to  the 
influence  of  accidental  causes  pos¬ 
terior  to  birth  ?  or,  on  the  contrary, 
are  these  differences  determined  from 
the  mother’s  womb  ?  and,  if  they  are 
innate,  how  are  they  to  be  cultivated, 
brought  to  perfection,  repressed,  and 
directed  according  to  individual  want 
and  the  general  good  ? 

When  these  questions  are  resolved 
they  must  infallibly  lead  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  real  sources  of  our  in¬ 
clinations  and  faculties,  consequently 
to  the  primum  mobile  of  our  actions. 
They  deserve  then  the  most  serious 
attention  on  the  part  of  religious  and 
moral  teachers,  judges,  philosophers, 
and  physicians. 

Dr.  Gall,  after  having  treated  of 
industrious  aptitudes,  inclinations, 
talents,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties,  in  general,  of  men  and 
animals,  and  that  these  are  innate, 
proceeds  to  the  senses  and  sensa¬ 
tions  received  from  external  impres¬ 
sions,  which  he  asserts  cannot  give 
rise  to  any  of  the  preceding  faculties 


—  he  then  proves,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  state  that  the  intellectual  fa¬ 
culties  of  man,  proceed  from  the  acute¬ 
ness,  and  greater  perfection  of  his 
senses,  that  the  five  senses  are  almost 
all  more  fine  and  perfect  in  the  different 
kinds  of  animals  than  in  the  human 
species,  by  entering  into  a  separate 
detail  of  each  sense.  With  respect 
to  taste,  for  instance,  he  has  proved 
that  birds  and  fishes  are  equally  in 
the  enjoyments  of  it  as  well  as  the 
mammi  ferae. 

He  has  shewn  that  the  sense  of 
smelling  is  the  first  sense  that  gives 
betimes  to  men  and  animals  the  idea 
of  distance  ;  and  that  it  is  not  by  the 
means  of  smell  that  animals  find  their 
way  back  to  their  habitation  from 
distant  parts,  after  a  certain  length  of 
time,  and  that  carniverous  animals 
have,  in  this  respect,  a  more  acute 
sense  of  smelling  than  the  graminivor¬ 
ous.  He  has  also  demonstrated,  that 
it  was  an  error  hitherto  to  have  attri¬ 
buted  the  talent  of  music  to  hearing, 
and  that  of  singing  to  the  glottis ; 
that  it  is  not  hearing  that  gives  the 
capacity  of  language — consequently 
it  is  not  to  it  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  ideas  and  attainments  which,  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  society)  are 
conveyed  to  our  senses  by  the  means 
of  language  ;  that  languages,  however 
perfect  or  imperfect  they  maybe,  are 
not  a  creation  of  the  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing,  but  of  cerebral  organization  ; 
that  the  irresistible  and  illegal  acts  of 
certain  deaf  and  dumb  persons  ought 
not  to  be  imputed  to  a  defect  of 
hearing,  but  to  the  imbecility  with 
which  they  are  sticken,  &c.  &c. 

Having  animadverted  on  the  diffe¬ 
rent  senses,  more  particularly  on  that 
of  feeling,  he  next  goes  on  to  prove 
that  education  brings  to  perfection, 
deteriorates,  compresses  and  directs 
the  innate  faculties,  but  that  it  can 
neither  destroy  nor  produce  any  one 
of  them. 

“  If  animals  were  susceptible,” 
observes  Dr.  Gall  “  as  much  as  they 
are  presumed  to  be,  of  receiving  im- 
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pressions  from  every  thing  that  sur¬ 
rounds  them,  so  as  to  draw  lessons 
from  them,  why  does  not  the  hen 
learn  to  imitate  the  cooing  of  the 
pigeon  ?  why  does  not  the  female 
nightingale  imitate  the  song  of  the 
male  ?  how  does  it  happen  that  every 
animal,  notwithstanding  its  frequen- 
tation  with  species  differing  from  its 
own,  preserves  its  particular  manners. 
Why  do  birds  and  the  mammiferae, 
although  hatched  and  suckled  by  dif¬ 
ferent  mothers,  always  manifest  the 
distinct  nature  of  the  species  to  which 
they  belong?  why  does  the  cuckoo  not 
imitate  either  the  nest  in  which  it  is 
hatched,  or  the  song  of  the  bird  that 
brought  it  up  ?  how  do  we  teach  the 
squirrel,  which  was  taken  blind  from 
its  nest,  arid  which  has  never  seen  ano- 
the  squirrel,  to  climb  and  leap  from 
one  branch  of  a  tree  to  another  ?  how 
do  we  inculcate  the  ferret  with  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  seeking  the  rabbit  in  the 
warren?  who  taught  ducks  and  beetles 
to  counterfeit  death  whenever  they 
are  threatened  by  an  enemy?  who 
gave  lessons  to  the  spider  which, 
scarcely  out  of  the  egg,  weaves  a 
web,  in  which  it  envelopes  the  cap¬ 
tive  flies  to  prevent  them  from  dry¬ 
ing?  from  whom  did  the  ichneumon-fly 
learn  to  tie  the  caterpillar,  in  which 
it  has  deposited  its  eggs,  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree ;  and  who  taught 
the  caterpillar  as  soon  as  it  is  born  to 
wrap  itself  up  in  a  leaf  to  preserve 
itself  from  the  cold  and  moisture  of 
the  winter  ?  lastly,  why  do  animals 
do  things  which  they  never  saw  done 
before,  and  why,  from  the  first  time, 
do  they  do  them  almost  as  well  as 
the  author  of  their  days,  &c.  &c. 

44  Without  the  inneity  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  faculties,  how  should  we  explain, 
who  have  absolutely  the  same  manner 
of  living  ?  why,  in  a  forest,  one  night¬ 
ingale  sings  better  and  more  assi¬ 
duously  than  others;  why,  in  the 
same  flock,  a  ram,  an  ox,  are  more 
wicked  than  their  companions  ;  why, 
in  a  yard,  one  cock  is  more  ardent  for 
combat  whilst  another  is  more  paci¬ 


fic  ;  wThy  one  hen  or  cow  are  better 
mothers  than  other  hens  and  cows: 
can  these  phenomena  be  attributed  to 
education  ? 

How  are  we  to  understand  why 
certain  individuals  are  elevated  above 
their  equals,  and  become,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  the  genii 
of  their  species  ?  Coste,  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  Locke,  mentions  a  dog 
which,  during  winter,  whenever  the 
other  dogs  were  lying  round  the  fire, 
so  as  to  prevent  him  from  getting 
near  it,  began  to  make  a  noise  in  the 
yard  :  and  during  the  time  his  com¬ 
panions  in  the  house  were  running 
to  the  spot,  he  hastened  into  the 
house  and  took  the  best  birth  near 
the  fire,  leaving  those  to  bark  he  had 
deceived  by  this  stratagem.  He  had 
frequent  recourse  to  the  same  means, 
yet  always  obtained  his  ends ;  but  none 
of  the  other  dogs  had  sufficient  in¬ 
telligence  to  detect  the  trick.  Dupont 
of  Nemours  had  a  cow  which,  in 
order  to  procure  the  most  abundant 
nourishment  for  the  whole  flock, 
alone  conceived  the  idea  of  breaking 
down  with  her  horns,  the  fence  that 
enclosed  a  field.  None  of  her  com¬ 
panions  could  imitate  her,  and  when 
they  came  near  the  enclosure,  they 
waited  impatiently  for  the  arrival  of 
their  conductress.- — I  have  frequently 
met  with  mocking  birds  that  could 
imitate  perfectly  well  the  birds  of  the 
suburbs,  even  to  the  quail  and 
cuckoo,  whilst  others,  surrounded  by 
the  same  birds,  imitated  either  very 
few  of  them,  or  were  even  limited  in 
their  own  natural  song. 

Lastly,  if  the  instincts,  inclinations 
and  faculties  of  animals  are  not  de¬ 
termined  by  their  organizations,  how 
will  you  explain  that  those  instincts, 
inclinations  and  faculties  are  always 
found  in  harmony  with  their  external 
organs.  What  chance  could  give  to 
each  animal  factitious  instincts,  fa¬ 
culties  always  in  accordance  with 
their  teeth,  claws,  horns,  &c.?  Will 
you  maintain  that  nature  acts  wfithout 
aim  by  giving  strong  gnawing  teeth 
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and  a  flat  tail  to  the  castor —  a  pro¬ 
boscis  to  the  elephant — to  the  san¬ 
guinary  tiger  its  teeth  and  terrible 
claws  ?  or  will  you  tell  me  with  those 
that  do  not  acknowledge  final  causes, 
that  the  castor,  the  tiger,  and  the 
elephant  employ  their  instruments 
merely  because  they  are  found  adapt¬ 
ed  to  a  certain  purpose  ?  the  mole 
lives  under  ground  because  its  eyes 
are  too  small :  the  feet  of  the  swan 
are  natural  oars,  and  that  is  the 
reason  she  has  chosen  her  habitation 
on  the  water.  Neither  man  nor  ani¬ 
mals  have  any  member  or  instrument 
to  make  use  of,  but  they  use  them 
because  they  have  them.  Who  does 
not  perceive  that  under  this  suppo¬ 
sition  there  would  be  no  connexion 
between  the  internal  and  external, 
between  the  instruments  and  the  ac¬ 
tive  voice  ?  and  can  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  young  wild  boar  strikes  with 
his  jaw  bone  before  his  tusks  exist ; 
the  young  bull  and  goat  do  the  same 
with  their  head  before  their  horns 
have  sprung  out;  that  bird  flaps  its 
wings  before  they  are  feathered,  &c. 
&c.  Draw  out  the  lion’s  teeth  and 
claws,  and  give  them  to  the  sheep, 
and  see,  if,  by  this  means,  you  can 
change  the  one  into  the  other. 

44  It  must  then  be  admitted  that 
every  animal,  in  virtue  of  its  organi¬ 
zation,  has  received  from  nature  in¬ 
dustrious  aptitudes,  instincts,  incli¬ 
nation,  peculiar  determinate  talents, 
and  that  the  power  of  external  things 
and  of  the  institution  of  education, 
are  confined  to  modifying  them  more 
or  less,  &c.” 

(To  be  continued. ) 

MEMOIR. 

(Continued  from  page  227.) 

Against  this  doctrine  of  simple  disten¬ 
sion,  it  is  contended  by  Dr.  Gordon,  first, 
that  the  brain  is  unable  to  bear  it  without 
suffering  extensive  laceration,  and  yet  that 
no  such  effect  is  perceptible  either  on  the 
ventricles  or  elsewhere;  nor  is  there  any 
rupture  of  vessels,  either  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain  or  in  the  pia  mater ;  2dly , 
that  the  ventricles  are  sometimes  enlarged 


by  fluid  without  any  corresponding  en¬ 
largement  of  the  brain  externally ;  and,  in 
a  case  that  occurred  to  Reil,  where  the 
brain  was  greatly  enlarged  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  water  in  the  ventricles,  the  con¬ 
volutions  were  not  at  all  split  up  or  other¬ 
wise  affected — conditions  quite  incompa¬ 
tible  with  the  foregoing  hypothesis  of  sim¬ 
ple  distension;  3dly,  that  the  blood-vessels 
cannot,  by  any  conceivable  calculation,  be 
imagined  capable  of  exerting  a  power 
equal  to  the  effects  produced,  especially 
in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  As  to 
the  assertion,  that  the  two  layers  of  the 
convolutions  are  unfolded  in  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  this  is  advancing  one  supposition  on 
another  equally  groundless,  for  such  a 
structure  has  no  foundation  in  fact ;  or, 
even  granting  that  it  had,  there  is  no  force 
operating  from  the  ventricles,  which  could 
effect  the  separation  of  the  two  layers, 
without  producing  laceration  of  the  thick 
stratum  cf  cerebral  substance  everywhere 
interposed  between  the  surfaces  of  those 
cavities  and  the  bottom  of  the  convolu. 
tious;  yet  such  laceration  is  never  re¬ 
marked  in  hydrocephalus.  That  there  is 
no  loss  of  substance  in  a  hydrocephalic 
brain,  in  any  stage  or  degree  of  the  dis¬ 
order,  as  Gall  and  Spurzheim  assert,  is 
maintained  to  be  a  position  not  only  with¬ 
out  proof,  but  demonstrably  incorrect. 
And  as  to  the  argument  for  that  opinion, 
derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  per¬ 
sons  affected  with  hydrocephalus  have 
often  preserved  their  faculties  for  many 
years,  Dr.  Gordon  replies,  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  French  Institute,  that  as  we 
4  do  not  know  with  what  part  of  the  brain, 
4  nor  with  what  circumstance  of  its  orga- 
4  nization  these  faculties  are  connected, 
‘  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  from  it  rela- 
4  tive  to  the  essential  structure  of  the 
4  brain/ 

‘  The  agents,’  continues  Dr.  Gordon, 
4  by  which  these  singular  changes  are  ac- 
4  eomplished  on  the  cranium  and  its  con- 
4  tents  in  this  disease,  are  imperceptible 
‘  to  our  senses  ;  but  there  is  only  one 
‘  theory  with  respect  to  them  which  will 
‘  explain  the  phenomena.  They  can  be  no 
‘  other  than  the  secreting  and  absorbing 
4  vessels  of  the  parts  which  are  affected  : 
4  — Those  very  powers,  the  balanced  and 
4  reciprocal  actions  of  which,  in  the  growth 
4  and  modelling  of  the  healthy  machine, 
4  have  been  so  well  demons? rated  by  Mr. 
4  Hunter,  and  of  which,  the  modified  ope- 
4  rations  ate  more  or  less  disclosed  in  al- 
4  most  every  instance  of  local  disease: — 
4  those  agents,  for  example,  which  preserve 
4  to  the  thigh-bone  its  peculiar  form  and 
4  structure  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
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4  its  growth,  while  they  are  the  very 
*  powers  by  which  its  growth  is  accom- 
4  plished — which  occasion  the  disappear- 
4  aiice  of  the  alveolar  arch  in  old  persons, 
4  and  make  way  for  the  rising  teeth  in 
4  young  ones — which  throw  off  a  slough 
4  from  a  sore,  or  an  exfoliation  from  a 
4  hone — which  cause  a  lung  to  waste  with- 
4  out  hemorrhage — which  enlarge  an  ovary 
4  until  it  forms  a  bag  as  large  as  tire  ab- 
4  domen —  or  thin  the  substance  of  a  kid- 
4  ney  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  mem- 
4  brane/ 

Beside  these  more  important  features, 
there  are  some  minor  points  in  dispute 
which  an  actual  reference  to  dissection 
can  alone  ultimately  decide. — Such  are  the 
questions,  whether  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the  crura  cerebri,  and  the  thalarni  optici 
really  possess  the  large  quantity  of  grey 
matter  in  their  substance  which  these  ana¬ 
tomists  affirm — whether,  also,  as  they 
assert,  these  thalarni  have  no  connexion, 
by  means  of  fibres,  with  the  optic  nerves, 
or  whether  the  fibrous  connexion  between 
these  bodies  and  the  optic  nerves,  de¬ 
scribed  first  by  Yieussens,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  confirmed  artd  extended  by  Reil,  bejust; 
— whether  the  body  called  fornix  be  com¬ 
posed  of  fibres  derived  from  the  posterior 
convolutions  of  the  middle  lobes,  as  Gall 
and  Spurzheirn  contend,  or  consist  of 
fibres  which  begin  at  the  extremity  of  the 
yes  hippocampi  in  each  lateral  ventricle, 
and  end  in  the  thalarni  optici,  as  Keil  is 
said  to  have  shown  ; — whether,  farther, 
the  fibres  of  the  opposite  halves  of  the 
fornix  remain  quite  distinct,  without  cross¬ 
ing  over  ihe  median  line,  as  the  same  ana¬ 
tomist  affirms,  or  intermingle  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  commissure,  as  the 
system  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  requires  - 
whether  the  bodies  called  corpora  dentata 
and  corpora  olivaria,  consist  entirely  of 
grey  matter,  and  have  the  size  and  figure 
represented  by  ..Spurzheim  and  Gall,  or  are 
much  smaller  in  size,  and  composed  of  a 
nucleus  of  white  matter,  enclosed  in  a 
capsule  of  brown,  as  described  and  deline¬ 
ated  by  Dr.  Gordon,  and  also  by  Vicq 
d’Azyr; — whether,  again,  as  these  anato¬ 
mists  affirm,  the  annular  protuberance 
contain  a  very  large  quantity  of  grey 
matter,  or  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
that  substance,  as  others  maintain  : — And, 
lastly ,  whether  the  fact,  of  grey  matter 
being  at  all  seen  in  this  protuberance,  do 
not  depend  on  the  mode  in  which  its  sec¬ 
tion  is  made  :  for  as  Dr.  Gordon  was,  we 
believe,  the  first  to  observe,  and  has  deli¬ 
neated  in  fig.  5th  and  6th  of  his  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Structure  of  the  Brain — 
4  Every  particle  of  the  substance  which 
4  appears  grey  when  the  protuberance  is 
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4  divided  vertically,  may  be  shown  to  con- 
4  sist  of  transverse  or  horizontal  fibres, 
4  coming  from  the  peduncles  of  the  cere- 
4  bellum,  which  uniformly  present  this 
4  dark  appearance  when  they  are  divided 
4  directly  across,  although  they  are  as 
4  white  as  the  whitest  nervous  substance, 
4  when  cut  in  a  direction  parallel  to  their 
4  length.  It  is  only  when  divided  in  a  di- 
4  rection  exactly  parallel  to  their  course, 
4  that  the  fasciculi  continuous  with  the 
4  pyramidal  bodies  themselves  appear  of  a 
4  white  colour:  if  they  are  cut  across,  or 
4  horizontally,  they  exhibit  a  grey  hue;  so 
4  that  the  colour  of  the  different  sets  of 
4  fibres  in  the  annular  protuberance,  de- 
4  pends  entirely  on  the  section  which  is 
4  made  of  them.  In  a  vertical  section  of 
4  this  body,  the  fibres  continuous  with  the 
4  corpora  pyramidalia  are  white, and  those 
4  connected  with  the  peduncles  of  the  ce- 
4  rebellion  grey.  In  a  horizontal  section, 
4  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  ;  the  former  are 
4  grey,  and  the  latter  white/ 

(To  be  continued.) 


History  of  a  painful  and  obstinate  Affection 
of  the  Brain,  which  ultimately  yielded  to 
the  unremitting  Application  of  Cold,  and, 
the  continued  erect  Position  for  a  week . 
By  G.  D.  Yevts,  M.D.  F  R.S.  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ,  (SfC. 

I  was  consulted  by  FI - J — — , 

Esq.  aged  40,  on  the  14th  February, 
1819.  He  complained  of  general 
uneasiness,  not  easily  defined,  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  with  a  languid 
and  sinking  feel  there.  The  tongue 
exhibited  that  furred  and  clammy  ap¬ 
pearance  common  in  disturbed  diges¬ 
tion;  the  appetite  was  not  impaired, 
but  he  felt  uneasy  after  his  meals, 
which  induced  him  to  indulge  in  wine 
at  dinner,  as  the  stimulus  of  it  gave 
temporary  relief;  he  was  troubled 
with  frequent  headaches.  The  bowels 
were  costive,  and  very  irregular  in 
their  movements,  a  properly-figured 
evacuation  being  seldom  passed,  and 
the  passing  the  contents  of  the  in¬ 
testines  caused  uneasy  sensations  of 
fulness  about  the  head ;  the  faeces 
were  likewise  very  morbid  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  urine  was  not  much  altered 
in  quality  or  quantity  ;  the  pulse  did 
not  particularly  indicate  disease.  On 
examining  the  abdomen,  no  fulness 
was  perceptible,  but  a  soreness  was 
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complained  of,  and  some  hardness 
felt  on  pressure  on  the  right  side,  in 
the  region  of  the  liver.  He  had  be¬ 
come  considerably  thinner,  and  had 
suffered  from  the  above  complaints 
for  a  long  time,  and  had  taken  the 
advice  of  several  professional  gentle¬ 
men.  By  attending  to  the  condition 
of  the  lower  intestines  and  digestive 
organs,  with  the  proper  evacuants 
and  alteratives,  more  comfortable 
sensations  were  acquired  there;  but 
the  head  now  principally  arrested  at¬ 
tention  on  account  of  the  great  un¬ 
easiness  complained  of  in  it,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  local  detraction  of 
blood,  and  to  a  constant  soluble  state 
of  the  bowels,  by  cooling  laxatives, 
and  a  restricted  diet.  He  left  town 
in  March,  on  professional  business  at 
Cambridge. 

May  5. — Up  to  this  day  I  had  seen 

Mr.  J - two  or  three  times  after 

his  return  to  town.  He  had  been 
cupped,  and  bled,  and  blistered,  be¬ 
fore  and  since  I  saw  him,  and  his 
bowels  had  been  attended  to  by  eva¬ 
cuants,  with  very  little  relief  to  the 
affection  of  the  head,  beyond  some 
temporary  ease,  and  sometimes  with¬ 
out  this.  At  this  date,  May  5,  1819, 
the  affection  of  the  head  had  evi¬ 
dently  increased;  the  pulse  had  be¬ 
come  somewhat  quicker  and  harder, 
and  he  described  the  distress  in  his 
head  in  the  following  manner: — A 
pain,  with  heat,  would  commence  in 
the  back  part  of  it,  deep  seated,  and 
would  be  diffused  gradually  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  back  part  of  the 
brain,  which  would  continue  some¬ 
times  for  two  hours,  causing  in¬ 
sufferable  distress  within  the  scull, 
but  confined,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
the  cerebellum,  as  the  crown  and 
fore-part  of  the  head  were  not  affecU 
ed.  A  horizontal  position  increased 
this  suffering',  and  it  was  most  acute 
about  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  after  he  had  slept  for  some 
hours.  He  felt  considerable  giddiness 
and  confusion  in  his  head  when  he 


stooped  upon  any  occasion.  The 
symptoms  evidently  indicated  bleed¬ 
ing,  but  he  would  not  submit  to  it  in 
any  way,  from  the  failure  of  these 
means  to  procure  relief  on  former 
occasions.  His  sufferings  and  his 
danger,  too,  being  now  greatly  mul¬ 
tiplied,  he  submitted,  after  much  per¬ 
suasion  to  the  following  plan: 

At  my  request  a  seton  was  inserted 
in  the  neck,  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
Mr.  J.  was  confined  entirely  to  vege- 
table  and  farinaceous  food;  barley- 
water,  rennet  whey,  and  such  like, 
being  his  only  beverage,  and  he  was 
desired  to  keep  continually  in  the 
erect  position  with  his  body,  by 
sitting  in  a  chair,  not  going  to  lied 
at  all,  and  to  keep  his  head,  which 
had  been  shaved  for  the  purpose, 
unremittingly  moistened  with  a  cold 
lotion  (a  solution  of  muriate  of  am¬ 
monia,  in  vinegar  and  water).  I  put 
him  upon  this  plan  from  the  idea 
that  the  blood  did  not  readily  find  an 
exit  from  the  head,  in  the  tortuous 
and  complex  circulation  of  the  brain, 
in  the  horizontal  position;  and,  2dly, 
the  veins  of  the  brain  bad  become 
weakened,  from  the  long  state  of  dis¬ 
tension  in  which  they  had  existed; 
they  had  not,  therefore,  sufficient 
power  to  propel  their  contents  against 
gravity,  while  the  body  was  in  the 
recumbent  position,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  favoured  the  transmission 
of  the  blood  to  the  head  by  the  ar¬ 
teries;  thus  there  was  a  supply, 
without  a  corresponding  discharge. 
The  erect  position  facilitated  the  re¬ 
turn  of  blood  from  the  head,  while  it 
assisted toimpede  its  progress  thither, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  lotion  gave  a 
contractile  power  to  the  veins,  dimi¬ 
nished  their  calibre,  thus  accelerated 
the  transit  of  the  returning  blood, 
and  prevented  the  accumulation  and 
the  consequent  pain. 

The  happy  practical  effect  fully 
confirmed  the  soundness  of  the  doc¬ 
trine.  From  the  ease  which  this  plan 
very  speedily  produced,  Mr.  J.  very 
readily  submitted  to  a  perseverance 
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in  it,  ami  for  one  whole  week  he 
never  once  lay  in  a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  application  of  the  lotion 
to  the  head  was  never  omitted  during 
the  whole  of  that  time.  He  occasion¬ 
ally  walked  about  the  room  for  re¬ 
lief.  At  the  end  of  the  week  he  was 
so  much  better  that  the  plan  was 
gradually  omitted;  and  the  best 
symptom  of  amendment  was,  that  he 
was  able  to  sleep  horizontally,  awaking 
without  pain.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
excellent  effects  of  the  application  of 
cold  in  that  excited  state  of  the  brain, 
which  in  children  and  others  so  often 
ends  in  effusion  of  fluid  there,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  so 
long  continued  and  obstinate  a  pain 
within  the  head,  connected,  too,  with 
such  great  derangement  in  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs,  in  which  the  erect  posi¬ 
tion,  with  cold  applications  was  so 
long  persevered  in,  and  with  such  de¬ 
cided  and  permanent  benefit.  The 
seton  was  not  withdrawn  till  the  6th 
of  July,  a  period  of  two  months  from 
its  first  insertion.  The  only  medicines 
taken  were,  a  solution  of  the  super¬ 
tartrate  of  potash  as  a  diuretic  (to 
obviate  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in 
the  brain,  for  in  almost  all  cases  of 
severe  affections  of  this  organ,  more 
or  less  of  effusion  of  fluid  takes 
place,)  and  occasional  purgatives 
when  necessary.  This  gentleman  re¬ 
mained  free  from  his  complaint  up  to 
last  year,  since  which  time  1  have 
not  heard  of  him. 

g3aacjgar,'t.'. 

DOCTOR  PARIS  ON  ANTIDOTES. 

(Concluded  from  page  251.) 

Baryta,  and  still  more  actively  its 
muriate,  produce  similarly  deleteri¬ 
ous  effects,  whether  internally  or 
externally  applied ;  and,  like  arsenic, 
it  affects  life  by  rendering  the  heart 
insensible  to  its  blood.  The  same 
observations  will  apply  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  tartarized  antimony. 

Corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury, 
and  some  othor  poisons,  produce 
their  destructive  effects,  not  by  im¬ 
pression  on  the  nervous  system,  nor 


by  entering  the  circulation,  but  by 
inducing  local  injury  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach. 

Having  thus  offered  a  summary  of 
our  present  views  respecting  the  phy¬ 
siological  action  of  poisons,  we  are 
prepared  to  lay  down  a  general  plan 
of  treatment,  which  it  will  be  seen, 
can  only  be  successful  when  con¬ 
ducted  on  principles  strictly  con¬ 
formable  with  the  just  notions  which 
the  preceding  experiments  have  so 
satisfactorily  established. 

Where  a  poisonous  substance  has, 
either  through  accident  or  design, 
found  its  way  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  three  important  indications 
are,  if  possible,  to  be  fulfilled:  and 
under  these  heads  I  shall  offer  such 
observations  as  may  serve  to  instruct 
the  practitioner  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  general  treatment,  reserving  the 
details  to  be  observed  in  that  of  each 
poison,  for  more  particular  notice  in 
the  second  part  of  the  work,  where 
the  history  of  these  substances  will 
be  individually  considered.  The  in¬ 
dications  to  which  I  allude  are  the 
following:  viz. — 

1.  The  immediate  ejectment  of 
the  poison  from  the  body ,  by  the 
operation  of  vomiting  and  purging. 

■ — Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of 
the  poison,  we  should  endeavor,  with 
all  possible  expedition,  to  eject  it 
from  the  body;  and  upon  the  prompt¬ 
ness  with  which  this  is  effected  the 
safety  of  the  patient  will  generally 
depend  ;  for  the  dangerous  effects  of 
such  substances  advance  in  a  very 
increasing  ratio,  with  the  time  they 
remain  in  contact  with  a  living  sur¬ 
face.  A  question  may  arise,  whether 
in  some  cases  it  would  not  be  judici¬ 
ous  to  attempt,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  neutralization  or  decomposition 
of  the  poison.  Where  a  mineral 
acid  or  a  caustic  alkali  has  been 
swallowed,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
right  to  neutralize  and  dilute  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  then  to  excite 
vomiting,  which  may  be  advantage¬ 
ously  effected  by  thrusting  the  finger 
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down  the  throat,  or  by  tickling'  the 
internal  fauces  with  a  feather.  Where 
an  emetic  is  at  hand,  whatever  may 
be  its  nature,  it  should  be  promptly 
given ;  but,  if  circumstances  will 
allow  us  the  opportunity  of  selection, 
antimonials,  ipecacuanha,  &c.  should 
be  rejected,  and  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
sulphate  of  copper,  for  several  rea¬ 
sons,  be  preferred:  in  the  first  place, 
they  do  not  require  much  dilution  for 
their  action, — a  circumstance  of  no 
small  importance  in  the  treatment  of 
poisons  that  act  by  being  absorbed  ; 
in  the  next  place,  they  are  extremely 
expeditious,— a  dose  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains  producing  almost  in¬ 
stantaneous  vomiting,  without  ex¬ 
citing  that  previous  stage  of  nausea 
which  so  frequently  characterizes 
other  emetics,  and  which  occasions 
a  state  of  the  vascular  system  highly 
favourable  to  the  function  of  absorp¬ 
tion.  After  all  has  been  ejected 
which  the  operation  of  vomiting 
can  effect,  we  are  to  proceed  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  second  indication, 
viz. — 

2.  The  decomposition  of  the  re - 
m aining  portion ,  and  the  adoption 
of  measures  best  calculated  to  ob¬ 
viate  its  absorption .  — Where  the 
substance  is  in  a  solid  form,  and  acts 
by  absorption,  we  should  be  very 
cautious  how  we  favour  its  solution; 
while,  if  it  exists  in  a  liquid  state, 
our  object  must  be  to  render  its  ac¬ 
tive  portion  insoluble  :  this  problem 
involves  a  series  of  questions  which 
are  wholly  chemical.  In  order  to 
prevent,  or  retard,  the  absorption  of 
the  active  matter,  we  must,  to  a  great 
degree,  depend  upon  the  agency  of 
vital  adjuvants.  This  latter  indi¬ 
cation,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
corrosive  sublimate  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  which  act  upon  the  stomach 
locally,  and  are  not  absorbed.  Copi¬ 
ous  dilution  also,  in  such  cases,  will 
frequently  disarm  the  poison  of  its 
virulence  ;  but  it  should  be  followed 
as  quickly  as  possible  by  vomiting. 
In  cases  where  the  poison  requires 


to  be  absorbed  before  it  can  display 
its  energies,  it  would  be  generally 
unsafe  to  administer  any  solvent. 
Alkaline  solutions  and  magnesia,  in 
cases  of  the  ingestion  of  arsenic, 
accelerate  its  fatal  effects,  by  pro¬ 
moting  its  solution  ;  wrhereas  lime, 
or  its  carbonate,  lias  an  opposite 
tendency,  in  consequence  of  the 
insolubility  of  arsenic  of  lime  :  so 
again,  Orfila  has  shown  that  the 
pernicious  qualities  of  the  muriate 
baryta  are  counteracted  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  any  soluble  sulphate, 
which  renders  the  former  substance 
insoluble.  In  cases  where  verdigris 
has  been  swallowed,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  vinegar  greatly  increases  its 
virulence,  as  M.  Drouard  has  ascer¬ 
tained,  by  converting  the  substance 
into  a  soluble  acetate  of  copper. 
This  view  of  the  subject  will  explain 
why  the  pure  earth  of  baryta  is  so 
slow,  and  comparatively  inert,  in  its 
effects,  upon  the  system,  while  its 
muriate  is  distinguished  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  rapidity  and  virulence  with 
which  it  operates.  The  propriety  of 
administering  vinegar,  lemonade,  and 
different  acid  potations,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  baneful  effects  of 
opium,  which  has  been  so  often 
questioned,  will  thus  also  receive 
ample  explanation.  It  must  appear 
that,  if  any  quantity  of  the  substance 
of  opium  remain  in  the  primae  vise, 
acid  or  mucilaginous  drinks  will,  by 
favouring  its  solution  and  absorp¬ 
tion,  accelerate  its  fatal  effects  ;  but, 
should  it  have  been  previously  ejected 
from  the  stomach,  that  then  the  anti¬ 
narcotic  influence  of  a  vegetable  acid 
may  remove  the  consecutive  stupor 
and  delirium.  *  *  * 

Chardin,  in  his  travels  through 
Persia,  informs  us  that,  when  a  Per¬ 
sian  finds  himself  in  a  distressed 
situation,  he  has  recourse  to«a  piece 
of  opium  as  large  as  the  thumb,  and 
that  immediately  afterwards  he  drinks 
a  glassful  of  vinegar;  by  which  he  is 
thrown  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  termi¬ 
nating  in  convulsions  and  death. 
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With  regard  to  the  use  of  anti- 
dotes,  it  has  been  already  stated  how 
little  they  are  to  be  depeuded  upon  : 
in  certain  cases,  however,  we  are 
bound  to  acknowledge  their  power, 
but  they  should  be  very  rarely  trusted, 
unless  subsequent  to,  or  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with,  the  operation  of  an  emetic. 
In  many  cases,  the  effects  ot  this 
latter  remedy  may  be  promoted  by 
the  ingestion  of  liquids  holding  the 
particular  aniidote  in  solution, — a 
practice  which  offers  the  double  ad¬ 
vantage  of  accelerating  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  poison,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  decomposing  any  which  may 
remain.  Orfila  has  fully  established 
the  fact  of  albumen  being  a  counter¬ 
poison  to  corrosive  sublimate :  vo¬ 
miting  may,  therefore,  be  very  judi¬ 
ciously  promoted,  in  cases  of  such 
poisoning,  by  water  holding  the 
white  of  egg  in  solution.  With 
equal  effect,  where  verdigris  has 
been  swallowed,  sugared  water  may 
be  used  as  a  diluent  to  encourage 
emesis;  and  muriate  of  soda  in  so¬ 
lution  will  be  found  the  most  effici¬ 
ent  antidote  to  nitrate  of  silver  ;  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia  to  acetate  of 
lead.  Where  an  emetic  salt,  like 
tartarized  antimony,  has  been  taken, 
copious  dilution  with  common  water 
will,  in  general,  so  provoke  vomiting, 
as  to  render  it  its  own  antidote ;  but 
it  may  be  useful  to  remember,  that 
the  infusion  of  galls,  and,  according 
to  Berthollet,  the  decoction  of  bark, 
at  the  temperature  of  from  30°  to 
40°  Fahr.,  have  the  power  of  decom¬ 
posing  it ;  while  Orfila  considers 
milk  the  most  efficient  counterpoison 
to  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Having  ejected  from  the  stomach 
all  the  poisonous  matter  wre  can  by 
vomiting,  and  attempted  to  decom¬ 
pose  what  remains,  we  are  to  pur¬ 
sue  such  measures  as  may  be  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
the  poison  into  the  circulation  :  it 
has  been  already  observed  that,  on 
this  account,  nauseating  emetics 
should  be  avoided.  Venesection 


proves  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  exciting  the  function  of 
absorption  ;  hence,  in  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  such  an  expedient  should 
never  be  recommended  while  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  that  substance  remains  in  the 
body  ;  where  corrosive  sublimate  has 
been  swallowed,  the  same  precaution 
is  unnecessary.  The  last  indication 
which  remains  to  be  fulfilled  is — 

3.  To  anticipate  the  occurrence 
of  the  consecutive  phenomena ,  and 
to  combat  them  by  an  appropriate 
treatment . — This  is  to  be  conducted 
on  the  general  principles  of  thera¬ 
peutics  :  the  treatment  must  neces¬ 
sarily  vary  in  each  particular  case. 
When  the  exhaustion  of  nervous 
energy  is  to  be  feared,  (as  after  poi¬ 
soning  by  prussic  acid,)  ammonia 
and  other  diffusible  stimulants  will 
furnish  the  best  resource  :  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  inflammatory  action 
is  to  be  anticipated,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  detail  the  plan  of  treatment  which 
may  be  adopted  with  the  greatest 
chance  of  success.  In  cases  where 
the  nervous  system  is  stupified,  the 
symptoms  may  be  combated  by  ve¬ 
getable  acids,  infusion  of  coffee,  &c. 
but  where  it  is  in  a  state  of  preter¬ 
natural  excitement,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  opiates. 


REMARKS  ON  PNEUMONIA. 

The  following  cases  treated  at  Fort  Pitt 
Hospital,  by  Dr.  Forbes,  M.D.  Deputy 
Inspector  of  Military  Hospitals ,  in  which 
blood-letting  was  freely  adopted ,  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  illustrate  the  practice  recommended. 

1  have,  on  formeroccasions, strongly 
urged  the  necessity  of  copious  blood¬ 
letting  in  this  disease,  and  stated  how 
far  preferable  one  full  bleeding  is  to 
small  and  repeated  evacuations,  even 
although  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  a  greater  abstraction.  I  have  now 
only  to  state,  that,  when  there  is  not 
something  very  striking  to  contra¬ 
indicate  it,  the  blood  is  permitted  to 
flow  pleno  vivo,  until  respiration  is 
performed  without  pain,  and  the  pulse 
reduced  in  force  and  frequency. 
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Should  syncope  occur  previous  to 
these  effects  being  produced,  the  flow 
of  blood  is  stopped  until  the  patient 
recovers,  and  is  then  permitted  to  go 
on  again;  and  I  have  seldom  known 
any  tendency  to  syncope  recur.  The 
generality  of  patients  have  lost  from 
thirty  to  forty  ounces  of  blood  at  the 
first  bleeding,  many  from  fifty  to 
sixty,  and  some  have  borne  with  ad¬ 
vantage  the  loss  of  from  sixty  to 
seventy  ounces.  It  is  true  that  many 
patients,  from  age,  constitution,  or 
other  circumstance,  cannot  bear  such 
copious  depletion ;  but  these  are  com¬ 
paratively  few,  and  the  generality  of 
cases  admitted  into  this  hospital, 
though  with  broken-down  constitu¬ 
tions,  bear  with  ease  and  advantage 
full  (and,  if  necessary,  repeated) 
bleeding.  The  advice  of  various  au¬ 
thors  to  bleed  until  the  buffy  coat 
disappears,  must  be  taken  with  a  few 
grains  of  allowance;  yet  its  presence 
or  absence  is  by  no  means  to  be 
neglected.  Many  circumstances  in 
blood-letting,  it  is  true,  may  prevent 
the  formation  of  the  buffy  coat  in 
blood  otherwise  disposed  to  it,  so 
that  we  cannot  conclude  against  the 
presence  of  inflammation  from  its 
absence;  but,  in  almost  all  cases  in 
which  the  blood  does  exhibit  this  ap¬ 
pearance,  joined  with  other  symp¬ 
toms,  we  may  with  tolerable  certainty 
infer  the  existence  of  inflammatory 
action.  A  frequent  pulse  is  by  no 
means  an  invariable  symptom  of  pneu¬ 
monic  inflammation;  for  several  se¬ 
vere  cases  occurred  where  it  was  scarce¬ 
ly  at  all  accelerated.  A  slow  pulse 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  deter  us  from 
employing  the  same  active  means  as 
we  would  do  in  cases  where  it  is  fre¬ 
quent.  Blisters  and  digitalis  are  no 
doubt  useful  occasionally,  when  large 
bleedings  are  contra-indicated  ;  but, 
in  general,  I  have  little  faith  in  them. 
1  he  most  useful  auxiliary  to  blood¬ 
letting,  in  diminishing  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  is  the  tarta- 
rized  antimony,  given  in  nauseating 
doses.  The  objections  against  its 


use  in  fevers  do  not  apply  here,  as 
the  stomach  is  seldom  in  an  irritable 
state  in  pneumonia;  and  I  can  say, 
from  experience,  that,  with  a  little 
attention  to  regulating  the  dose,  its 
effects  will  be  highly  beneficial.  In 
protracted  cases,  where  symptoms  of 
effusion  had  taken  place,  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  squills,  digitalis,  and  calo¬ 
mel,  was  generally  and  successfully 
employed. 

Case  I. — Edward  Dougherty,  aetaL 
twenty-five,  (admitted  into  the  hos¬ 
pital,  January  3,)  complains  of  acute 
pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  thorax, 
much  aggravated  by  a  full  inspira¬ 
tion;  breathing  much  oppressed, 
with  a  dry  troublesome  cough ;  pulse 
110,  full;  tongue  furred;  skin  hot; 
thirst  very  urgent.  Has  alternate 
rigors  and  accessions  of  heat;  was 
attacked  with  these  symptoms  ten 
days  ago. — Mittatur  sanguis  ad  de¬ 
li  qui  urn  detrahendo  ^Iviii .  et  admo- 
veatur  Emplast.  Lyttae  parti  affectae; 
necnon  habeat^vj.  magnesiae.  sulph. 

4th.— -Pain  and  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing  much  alleviated;  cough  abated 
in  frequency;  pulse  108,  softer; 
tongue  white  ;  thirst  urgent. — Kept, 
haustus  cathart. 

5th. — Pain  of  chest  gone;  breath¬ 
ing  performed  with  perfect  freedom; 
pulse  96,  Appetite  returning. 

This  patient  was  transferred  to  the 
convalescent  hospital  on  the  10th, 
free  from  all  complaint. 

Case  II. — Joseph  Morgan,  aetat. 
fifty-one,  (admitted  into  the  hospital 
January  21,)  complains  of  acute  pain 
in  the  chest  beneath  the  sternum, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  severe 
dry  cough.  Pulse  102,  hard;  tongue 
white.  The  above  symptoms  have 
been  present  nine  days.  Has  been 
twenty-eight  years  in  India,  during 
which  time  he  enjoyed  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  state  of  good  health.- — Detra- 
hatur  sanguis  e  brachio  ad  Jxlv.  et 
adinoveatur  emplast.  Lyttae  parti 
dolenti.  Capeat  statim  |ss.  mag¬ 
nesiae  sulphatis  in  infusi  sennae,  Jij. 
solutae. 
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22(1. — Pain  of  chest  gone  ;  breath¬ 
ing  performed  with  freedom  ;  cough 
less  urgent;  pulse  92,  soft ;  bowels 
open. 

This  patient  had  cough  for  some 
days  after.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  convalescent  hospital  on  the  5th 
of  February,  free  from  complaint. 

Case  III.-— Donald  Mohagan,setat. 
twenty-three,  (admitted  Feb.  1st.) 
labours  under  acute  pain  in  the  left 
side  of  the  thorax,  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  and  frequent  cough,  with  scanty 
expectoration.  Pulse  110,  and  hard; 
tongue  furred.  These  symptoms  came 
on  five  days  ago;  but  he  has  been 
affected  with  cough  and  hunied  res¬ 
piration,  on  using  exercise,  for  about 
a  year. — Detrahatur  sanguis  ebrachio 
ad  |xlvj.  et  capeat  ^j.  magnesiae 
sulphatis  ex  aquae  cyatho. 

Vespere .- — Pain  continues  in  the 
leftside;  breathing  much  impeded; 
pulse  108;  bowels  open.- — Rep.  de- 
tractio  sanguinis  ad  Jxxx.  et  admo- 
veatur  emplast.  Lyttae  parti  dolenti. 

2d.  Pain  of  side  removed  ;  breath¬ 
ing  performed  with  more  freedom ; 
pulse  102,  and  soft;  cough  continues. 
— R.  antimon.  tartar,  gr.  ij.  ;  liq. 
ammon.  acet.  3 iij . ;  infusi  lini,  ^v. 
M.  Capeat  cochleare  ornni  hora. 

3d. — Cough  was  very  urgent  last 
night,  and  produced  considerable  pain 
of  the  head.  Pulse  98,  full  and  hard; 
bowels  open ;  breathing  impeded. — 
Rep.  detractio  sanguinis  ad  ^xxx. 

He  was  considerably  relieved  by 
the  bleeding,  and  he  continued  to 
mend  during  two  days,  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  which  the  cough  and  dys¬ 
pnoea  became  urgent,  attended  with 
frequent  hard  pulse.  In  consequence 
of  this  he  was  again  bled  to  ^xxx. 
by  which  the  symptoms  were  consi¬ 
derably  relieved;  he,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  affected  with  cough  and 
dyspnoea,  on  using  exercise,  for  se¬ 
veral  months  afterwards. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  patient  lost 
136  ounces  of  blood  in  five  days; 
seventy-six  ounces  having  been  ab¬ 
stracted  during  the  first  day. — We 


could  adduce  more  cases  in  which 
depletion  was  carried  to  the  like  ex¬ 
tent,  but  this  one  may  suffice  as  an 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  depletory  system  may  be  carried. 

Case  IV. — James  Taylor,  setat. 
thirty-five,  (admitted  into  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  February  11th,)  complains  of 
acute  pain  about  the  middle  of  the 
sternum,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
alternate  rigors  and  accessions  of 
heat ;  urgent  thirst ;  and  frequent 
severe  cough,  with  scanty  expecto¬ 
ration.  Pulse  110,  full  and  hard ; 
tongue  furred.  He  has  had  cough 
for  more  than  a  fortnight,  but  the 
above  acute  symptoms  came  on  three 
days  ago.— -Detrahatur  sanguis  e 
brachio  ad  jliij.  et  capiat  jj.  sulpha¬ 
tis  magnesim,  nec  non  admoveatur 
emplast.  Lyttse  sterno. 

12th. — -Pain  gone  ;  breathing  per¬ 
formed  with  freedom;  pulse  100, 
and  soft :  cough  continues.  Bowels 
freely  opened. 

The  cough  continued  some  days, 
when  it  entirely  left  him;  and  he  was 
discharged  on  the  24th,  free  from 
complaint. 


ENGLISH  OPIUM. 

Messrs.  Cowley  and  Staines,  of 
Winslow,  Bucks, have  cultivated  pop¬ 
pies  for  opium  with  such  success,  as 
to  induce  the  belief  that  that  branch 
of  agriculture  is  of  national  im¬ 
portance,  and  worthy  of  support.  In 
the  year  1821,  they  produced  60  lbs 
of  solid  opium,  equal  to  the  best 
Turkey  opium,  from  rather  less  than 
four  acres  and  a  half  of  ground.  The 
seed  was  sown  in  February,  came  up 
in  March,  and,  after  proper  hoeing, 
setting  out,  &c.  the  opium  gathering 
commenced  at  the  latter  end  of  July. 
The  criterion  for  gathering  the  opium 
was,  when  the  poppies,  having  lost 
their  petals,  were  covered  with  a 
bluish-white  bloom.  The  scarificator, 
an  instrument  containing  five  small 
blades,  was  then  applied  to  them, 
horizontal  incisions  being  preferred, 
because  the  juice  was  not  so  apt  to 
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run  from  them  before  inspissation. 
After  being  scarified  in  one  aspect, 
the  head  was  left  until  the  juice  was 
coagulated  (about  two  hours,)  it  was 
then  removed  by  gatherers,  and  fresh 
incisions  made  on  other  parts.  The 
poppies  were  found  to  produce  opium 
freely,  until  the  third  or  fourth  in¬ 
cision,  and  some  of  them  even  to  the 
tenth.*  Opium  was  gathered  daily 
until,  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per  lb.  the 
produce  would  no  longer  bear  the 
expence;  971b.,  1  oz.  were  procured 
at  an  expence  of  311.  11s.  2fd.,  and 
this,  when  evaporated  sufficiently  in 
the  sun,  produced  above  60  lb.  of 
properly  dried  opium. 

The  poppies  stood  on  the  stalks 
until  they  began  to  turn  yellow  (Aug. 
18,)  they  were  then  pulled  and  laid 
in  rows  on  the  land,  and,  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry,  the  heads  were  gathered, 
thrashed,  and  the  seed  separated  by 
coarse  riddles,  and  cleaned  by  fine 
sieves  and  a  fan.  The  seed  amounted 
to  13  cwt.  and  was  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  7 If  gallons  of  oil.  The  oil-cake 
was  given  to  pigs  with  great  advan¬ 
tage,  and  also  to  stall-feeding  cattle. 
An  extract  may  also  be  made,  by 
cold  infusion,  from  the  capsule  of  the 
poppy,  eight  grains  of  which  are 
equal  to  one  of  opium  ;  an  acre  pro¬ 
duces  80  lb.  of  it.  The  poppy  straw 
when  well  trodden  in  the  yard,  and 
laid  in  a  compact  head  to  ferment, 
makes  excellent  manure. 

The  quantity  of  opium  consumed 
in  this  country  is  supposed  to  amount 
annually  to  about  50,000  lb.  exclu¬ 
sive  of  exportations.  This  quantity 
(say  Messrs.  Cowley  and  Staines), 
our  experiments  have  convinced  us, 
could  be  easily  raised  in  many  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  where  good  dry 
land  and  a  superfluous  population 
exist  together.  On  the  moderate 
calculation  of  lOlbs.  per  acre,  that 
quantity  would  only  require  4  or 
5000  acres  of  land,  and  from  40  to 
50,000  people.  The  employment 
would  be  given  to  such  persons  as  are 
not  calculated  for  common  agricultu¬ 


ral  labour,  and  at-  a  time  when  labour 
is  wanted,  namely,  between  hay-time 
and  harvest. — ( Trans.  Soc.  Arts , 
xl,  9.) 


MELANGE. 

British  Indigo. — A  discovery  has 
been  recently  made,  which  promises 
the  most  important  consequences  in 
a  commercial  and  agricultural  point 
of  view.  About  two  years  ago,  280 
acres  of  land  near  Flint,  in  Wales, 
were  planted  with  the  common  holly¬ 
hock,  or  rose-mallow,  with  the  view 
of  converting  it  into  hemp  or  flax. 
In  the  process  of  manufacture  it  was 
discovered  that  this  plant  yields  a 
beautiful  blue  dye,  equal  in  beauty 
and  permanence  to  the  best  indigo. 
— (  New  Monthly  Mag.  ix.  22.) 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  this 
confirmed. 

Preservation  of  Grain ,  fyc.from 
Mice. — Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Scalpa, 
in  the  Hebrides,  having  some  years 
ago  suffered  considerably  by  mice ; 
put  at  the  bottom,  near  the  centre, 
and  at  the  top  of  each  stack,  or 
mow,  as  it  was  raised,  three  or  four 
stalks  of  wild  mint,  with  the  leaves 
on,  gathered  near  a  brook,  in  a 
neighbouring  field,  and  never  after 
had  any  of  his  grain  consumed.  He 
then  tried  the  same  experiment  with 
his  cheese  and  other  articles  kept  in 
store,  aud  often  injured  by  mice;  and 
with  equal  effect,  by  laying  a  few 
leaves,  green  or  dry,  on  the  article  to 
be  preserved, — ( Phil  Mag.J 

Preservation  of  Turnips.  — 
Messrs.  Staines  and  Cowley  preserves 
turnips  during  the  winter  for  cattle¬ 
feeding,  by  cutting  off  the  tops, 
taking  especial  care  not  to  injure  the 
crowns,  and  then  piling  them  up  me¬ 
thodically  on  straw  into  a  heap, 
covered  exteriorly  with  straw.  In 
this  way  they  were  found  to  keep  in 
a  perfectly  sound  state  during  the 
winter,  and  to  be  excellent  food  for 
cattle.  —  ( Trans.  Soc.  Arts.  xl.  29.) 

Yeast. — The  following  methods  of 
making  yeast  for  bread  are  easy  and 
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expeditious.  Boil  one  pound  of  good 
flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  brown 
sugar,  a  little  salt,  in  two  gallons  of 
water  for  an  hour;  when  milk-warm, 
bottle  it  and  cork  it  close;  it  will  be 
fit  for  use  in  24  hours.  One  pint  of 
it  will  make  181b.  of  bread. — To  a 
pound  of  mashed  potatoes  (mealy 
ones  are  best)  add  two  ounces  of 
brown  sugar  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
common  yeast,  the  potatoes  first  to 
be  pulped  through  a  cullender,  and 
mixed  with  warm  water  to  a  proper 
consistence.  A  pound  of  potatoes 
will  make  a  quart  of  good  yeast. 
Keep  it  moderately  warm  while  fer¬ 
menting.  This  recipe  is  in  substance 
from  Dr.  Hunter,  who  observes  that 
yeast  so  made  will  keep  well.  No 
sugar  is  used  by  bakers  when  add¬ 
ing  the  pulp  of  potatoes  to  their 
rising. 

Prevention  of  Dry  Rot.— From 
an  observation  of  the  power  of  per¬ 
fumes  in  preventing  mouldiness,  Dr. 
Mac  Culloch  was  led  to  make  some 
trials  on  wood,  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  dry  rot.  The  results 
were  favorable,  but  Dr.  M.,  not 
having  power  to  resume  the  experi¬ 
ments,  recommends  them  to  other 
persons.  A  cheap  odorous  oil  is  the 
substance  required. 

Paste. — Dr.  Mac  Culloch,  in  a 
paper  on  the  power  of  perfumes  in 
preventing  mouldiness,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directions  for  the  preparation 
of  a  paste,  which,  as  it  will  keep  any 
length  of  time,  and  is  always  ready 
for  use,  may  be  of  great  service  to 
mineralogists  and  others.  “  That 
which  I  have  long  used  in  this  man¬ 
ner  is  made  of  flour  in  the  usual  way, 
but  rather  thick,  with  a  proportion 
of  brown  sugar,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  use  of 
the  sugar  is  to  keep  it  flexible,  so  as 
to  prevent  its  scaling  off  from  smooth 
surfaces;  and,  that  of  the  corrosive 
sublimate,  independently  of  preserv¬ 
ing  it  from  insects,  is  an  effectual 
check  against  its  fermentation.  This 
salt,  however,  does  not  prevent  the 


formation  of  mouldiness;  but,  as  a 
drop  or  two  of  the  essential  oils 
above-mentioned,  (lavender,  pepper¬ 
mint,  anise,  bergamot,  &c.,)  is  a  com¬ 
plete  security  against  this,  all  the 
causes  of  destruction  are  effectually 
guarded  against.  Paste  made  in  this 
manner  and  exposed  to  the  air,  dried 
without  change  to  a  state  resembling 
horn,  so  that  it  may  at  any  time  be 
wetted  again,  and  applied  to  use. 
When  kept  in  a  close  covered  pot,  it 
may  be  preserved  in  a  state  for  use 
at  all  times.”— ( Edin.  Jour .  viii. 
35.) 

New  Form  of  the  Voltaic  Appa¬ 
ratus. — Mr.  Pepys  has  constructed, 
at  the  London  Institution,  a  single 
coil  of  copper  and  zinc  plate,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  sheets  of  the  metals, 
each  fifty  feet  long  by  two  feet  broad, 
having  therefore  a  surface  of  200 
square  feet ;  they  are  wound  round  a 
wooden  centre,  and  kept  apart  by 
pieces  of  hair-line,  interposed  at  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  plates.  This  vol¬ 
taic  coil  is  suspended  by  a  rope,  and 
counterpoise  over  a  tub  of  dilute 
acid,  into  which  it  is  plunged  when 
used. 

It  gives  not  the  slightest  electrical 
indications  to  the  electrometer;  in¬ 
deed  its  electricity  is  of  such  low 
intensity  that  well  burned  charcoal 
acts  as  an  insulator  to  it;  nor  does 
the  quantity  of  electricity  appear 
considerable,  for  it  with  difficulty 
ignites  one  inch  of  platinum  wire  of 
1-30  inch  diameter.  When,  however, 
the  poles  are  connected  by  a  copper 
wire  1-8  inch  diameter  and  8  inches 
long,  it  becomes  hot,  and  is  rendered 
most  powerfully  magnetic,  and  the 
instrument  is  admirably  adapted  for 
all  electro-magnetic  experiments.  Dr. 
Wollaston’s  well  known  and  curious 
arrangement  of  a  single  pair  of  plates, 
may  justly  be  called  a  Calorimotor  ; 
and  to  Mr.  Pepys’s  coil  we  may  apply 
the  term  Magnetomotor. 

Test  of  the  Dryness  (f  Air  or 
Gases. — M.  Serullas  recommends  the 
alloy  of  bismuth  and  potassium,  ob- 
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tained  by  heating  together  60  parts 
carbonized  cream  of  tartar,  120  of 
bismuth,  and  1  of  nitre,  for  two 
hours,  as  an  excellent  test  of  the 
dryness  of  gas  in  certain  circumstan¬ 
ces,  A  small  fragment  of  the  alloy 
is  to  be  introduced  into  the  gas  over 
mercury,  and  the  least  moisture  in  it 
will  tarnish  the  metal  immediately. 
The  alloy  is  so  rich  in  potassium, 
that  the  smallest  fragment,  when  cut 
with  scissars,  scintillates.  If  a  piece 
be  bruised,  it  burns,  leaving  a  green 
oxide. 

Hydraulic  Instrument  for  raising 
Water. — It  is  well  known  that  if  a 
glass  vessel  containing  water  be  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  whirling  table,  the 
water,  by  the  centrifugal  force,  will 
be  thrown  from  the  centre  outwardly, 
and  the  surface  of  the  water  will  as¬ 
sume  a  form  approaching  to  that  of 
a  parabola. 

Dr.  Crelle,  architect  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  has  accordingly  made  the 
bent  tube  in  his  model  of  the  im¬ 
proved  Hessian  machine  of  a  para¬ 
bolic  shape,  and  on  being  placed  in 
a  certain  depth  of  water,  the  water 
entering  below  at  a  hole  in  the  centre 
of  the  tube,  is  by  the  quick  whirling 
movement  given  to  the  machine, 
raised  and  delivered  at  the  upper 
ends  of  the  tube  into  the  circular 
troughs,  and  runs  out  from  thence  at 
a  spout  on  one  side  of  it.  Many 
tubes  may  be  thus  combined,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  raised  be  in¬ 
creased  accordingly.  The  value  of 
this  machine  on  a  large  scale  is  not 
known,  but  certainly  this  is  the  best 
form  of  it. — f  Tech .  Rep.  iii.  99.) 

ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 

April  11.— A  letter  was  read  from  M. 
Pastorff  to  the  late  President,  on  a  Pho¬ 
tosphere  observed  at  Buekholts,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  round  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

At  the  same  meeting  was  read,  an  Ex¬ 
tract  of  a  Getter  from  M.  Littrow,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Imperial  Observatory  at  Vienna, 
to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  relative  to  the 
Cause  of  certain  Discrepancies  in  Astro¬ 
nomical  Observations;  on  the  Construc¬ 
tion  of  Instruments,  and  on  Correction  for 
Refraction. 


MARRIED. 

Mr.  James  Morss  Churchill,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Princes 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  son  of  the  Rev. 
James  Churchill,  Thames  Ditton,  to  Su¬ 
sannah,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hendrick  Agnis,  of  East  Mersea. 


DIED. 

On  Friday,  the  25th  inst.  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age,  John  Gibbs  Ridout,  M.D. 
F.L.S.  of  the  Crescent,  New  Bridge  Street. 
Mr.  Hyde,  Surgeon,  of  Lambeth. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  Manchester  Correspondent  L -  will 

find  his  propositions  fully  answered  in  our 
succeeding  numbers. 

Communications  are  received  from  X.X.P.C. 
D.D.  all  of  which  will  be  appreciated  in 
their  turn. 

iVe  beg  leave  to  assure  L.  S.  that  no  such 
communication  as  the  one  alluded  to  in  his 
letter ,  of  the  24th  ultimo,  has ,  as  yet , 
reached  us.  Probably  it  may  be  found  a  t 
the  Post  Office ,  where  many  others  ad¬ 
dressed  to  us  may  be  lying ,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  postage  not  being  paid. 

W.  B.  may  depend  on  receiving  the  \st  and 
2nd  Parts  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  and 
Philosophical  Magazine ,  through  the  chan¬ 
nel  pointed  out ,  as  well  as  Number  13  and 
15  of  Part  3,  which ,  when  completed ,  will 
be  done  up  in  the  same  ornamental  wrapper , 
as  the  two  preceding,  each  containing  6 
Numbers ,  without  any  additional  charge. 

In  reply  to  G.  M.  we  refer  him  to  the  notices 
in  our  preceding  publication. 

Select  extracts  from  Dr.  Gall’s  Lectures 
and  Works  will  be  continued. 


[In  page  254  of  our  preceding  Number, 
line  20  from  the  bottom,  of  2d  column, 
should  read  as  follows — “  at  its  upper  part 
it  had  a  thin  and  ecchymosed  appearance, 
the  carotid  was  examined,  &c.”J 
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©SL.  ^-iklaSa’S  LECT1XK.ES, 

(Continued  from  page  262.) 

ON  MATERIALISM . 

With  those  unacquainted  with 
Dr.  Gall  and  his  doctrine,  the  idea 
of  materialism  is  always  uppermost 
— his  notions,  therefore,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to 
our  general  readers,  the  substance  of 
which  is  as  follows. 

“  By  the  word  materialism,”  says 
Dr.  Gall,  4‘  things  entirely  different 
are  designated.  The  materialist  some¬ 
times  pretends  that  there  is  no  other 
existence  than  that  of  matter,  and 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  world 
are  simply  the  effect  of  matter.  The 
old  church  called  those  materialists, 
who  taught  that  matter  existed  from 
all  eternity,  and,  consequently,  that 
God  did  not  make  the  world  of 
nothing’.  This  kind  of  materialism 
leads  commonly  to  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  intelligence, 
of  a  God, — and  then  it  is  confounded 
with  atheism.  It  is  not  with  this 
kind  of  materialism  that  my  doctrine 
is  accused.  If  any  one  can  become 
an  atheist,  it  is  not  he  who  occupies 
himself  at  large  with  the  study  of 
nature,  for  at  every  moment  he  meets 
with  phenomena  which  he  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  by  any  of  the  known  laws  of 
the  material  world.  He  perceives  not 
only  the  incomprehensible  wonders 
of  particular  organizations,  but  also  the 
wise  concatenation  of  the  whole  taken 
together.  Nothing  in  the  universe 
is  isolated;  all  the  worlds  have  been 
placed  in  a  reciprocal  co-relation; 
inanimate  with  living  nature;  all 
living  beings  with  each  other.  Who 
then  can  misconceive  one  cause  from 
VOL.  I. 


all  the  causes,  one  supreme  law  from 
all  the  laws,  one  intelligence  from 
every  intelligence,  one  who  ordains 
every  thing;  in  a  word,  God? 

Another  kind  of  materialism  is 
professed,  when  it  is  maintained  that 
man  is  not  composed  of  two  essen¬ 
tially  different  substances,  that  is, 
with  a  soul  and  a  body;  that  all  the 
phenomena  commonly  attributed  to 
the  soul,  are  only  the  result  ot  the 
combination  and  form  of  the  matter, 
or  that  the  soul  is  only  a  fluid  of  ex¬ 
treme  tenuity  diffused  throughout  the 
body,  and  that  it  has  given  to  each 
part  its  proper  life.  ibis  second 
kind  of  materialism  includes  a  doc¬ 
trine  not  less  erroneous  than  the  first, 
and  likewise  destroys  the  belief  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Its  par¬ 
tisans,  nevertheless,  wish  to  make  it 
appear,  that  this  consequence  is  not 
established.  44  The  principles  of  mat¬ 
ter,  say  they,  are,  in  their  nature,  as 
eternal  and  imperishable  as  the  spi¬ 
ritual  substance ;  those  two  substances 
cannot  be  annihilated  but  by  the 
express  command  of  God,  conse¬ 
quently  there  would  be  nothing  either 
absurd  or  dangerous  in  thinking  that 
the  immortal  soul  may  be  immaterial , 
we  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  admire 
more  the  Creator  who  could  unite  so 
many  qualities  to  matter,  and  raise  it 
to  the  faculty  of  thinking  and  willing. 
If  it  be  wished,  continue  tnese  phi¬ 
losophers,  to  consider  the  soul  and 
the  body  as  two  substances  totally 
different,  the  action  of  the  one  over 
the  other  is  no  more  understood,  than 
the  manner  in  which  thought  can  be 
communicated  to  a  material  element ; 
and  because  this  last  point  is  above 
our  comprehension,  it  does  not  follow 
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that  the  one  is  more  consistent  with 
truth  than  the  other.  That  is  also, 
say  they  again,  the  reason  why 
thought  has  been  so  long  considered 
as  a  property  of  matter;  and  those 
even  who  teach  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  are  equally  convinced  of 
the  immortality  of  matter.  Lastly, 
add  they,  but  a  very  deficient  notion 
of  matter  can  be  acquired,  and  one 
but  purely  negative  of  the  soul,  that 
is,  let  one  represent  to  himself  a 
substance  from  which  all  the  known 
faculties  of  matter  have  been  ab¬ 
stracted,  and  to  which  the  faculty  of 
thinking  and  willing  is  left;  reason 
nevertheless  can  no  more  reach  the 
essence  of  the  matter,  than  that  of 
the  mind;  consequently  it  cannot  be 
reasonably  maintained,  that  extent 
and  other  properties  are  incompatible 
with  the  essence  of  the  soul,  nor  that 
the  faculty  of  thinking  is  incompa¬ 
tible  with  the  essence  of  the  body.” 

My  doctrine,  continues  Dr.  Gall, 
has  nothing  in  common  with  this 
hypothesis,  nor  consequently  with 
this  kind  of  materialism,  i  have 
always  declared  that  I  do  not  inves¬ 
tigate  the  nature  of  the  soul  and 
body,  and  that  I  will  not  explain  the 
essence  of  any  of  their  faculties.  I 
confine  myself  entirely  to  pheno¬ 
mena.  Now,  we  see,  that  in  this 
world,  no  faculty  is  manifested  with¬ 
out  a  material  condition;  all  the  fa¬ 
culties,  even  those  called  spiritual, 
act  only  by  means  of  matter,  and 
their  action  can  only  be  perceived 
by  means  of  material  organs.  If 
people  will  call  me  a  materialist 
because  I  say  that  all  dispositions  are 
innate,  and  that  their  exercise  de¬ 
pends  upon  material  organs,  it  should 
be  proved,  when  speaking  in  this 
manner,  that  I  acknowledge  no  other 
substance  but  that  of  matter,  and 
that  I  reject  every  other  faculty.  The 
following  observation  will  prove  how 
far  this  consequence  is  unjust, 

I  call  organ  the  material  condition 
which  renders  the  manifestation  of  a 
faculty  possible.  The  muscles  and 


the  bones  are  the  material  conditions 
of  motion,  but  they  are  not  the  fa¬ 
culty  that  causes  motion ;  the  en¬ 
semble  of  the  organization  of  the 
eye,  is  the  material  condition  of  the 
sight,  but  it  is  not  the  faculty  of 
seeing.  I  call  organ  of  the  soul  a 
material  condition  which  renders  pos¬ 
sible  the  manifestation  of  a  moral 
quality  or  an  intellectual  faculty.  I 
say  that  man,  in  this  life,  thinks  and 
wills  by  means  of  the  brain;  but  if 
it  be  inferred  from  this  that  the 
willing  and  thinking  being  is  the 
brain,  or  that  the  brain  is  the  thinking 
or  willing  being,  it  would  amount 
to  the  same  thing  were  it  to  be  said 
the  muscles  are  the  faculty  of  motion; 
that  the  organ  of  sight  and  the  faculty 
of  seeing  are  the  same  thing.  In 
both  cases,  the  faculty  is  confounded 
with  the  organs,  and  the  organs  with 
the  faculty. 

This  error  is  the  more  unpardon¬ 
able  as  it  has  been  very  frequently 
committed  and  rectified.  St.  Thomas 
answered  in  the  following  manner 
those  who  confounded  the  faculty 
and  the  instrument,  44  although  the 
mind  is  not  a  corporeal  faculty,  the 
functions  of  the  mind,  such  as  memo¬ 
ry,  thought,  and  imagination,  cannot 
take  place  without  the  aid  of  material 
organs.  This  is  the  reason  when  the 
organs,  by  whatever  derangement, 
cannot  exercise  their  activity,  the 
functions  of  the  mind  are  likewise 
deranged,  and  this  is  what  takes 
place  in  phrenzy,asphixia,  &c.  Again 
it  is  on  this  account  that  for  a  happy 
organization  of  the  body  there  always 
results  distinguished  intellectual  fa¬ 
culties.”  In  the  fourth  century,  St, 
Gregory  of  Nysse,  compared  the  hu¬ 
man  body  to  an  instrument  of  music. 
44  It  happens,  says  he,  to  several  very 
skilful  musicians  that  they  cannot 
give  a  proof  of  their  talents,  because 
their  instrument  is  out  of  order.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  functions  of  the 
soul,  which  can  only  be  conveniently 
exercised  when  the  organs  of  these 
functions  are  conformable  to  the 
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order  of  nature.  But  these  functions 
cease  or  stop  when  the  organs  cannot 
serve  for  their  motion ;  for  one  thing 
peculiar  to  the  mind  is  not  being 
able  conveniently  to  exercise  its  fa¬ 
culties  but  through  the  medium  of 
sound  organs .”  In  another  passage, 
he  says,  “  the  soul  and  body  begin  to 
exist  at  the  same  time;  that  it  is 
present  although  it  does  not  manifest 
itself;  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
future  man  is  contained  in  the  semen ; 
that  the  soul  cannot  make  itself 
known  until  the  successive  develope- 
inent  of  the  corporeal  organs  per¬ 
mits  it.” 

If  the  difference  that  exists  between 
the  organs  and  the  faculties  be  not 
taken  into  consideration,  and  that,  to 
be  a  materialist,  it  is  sufficient  to  de¬ 
clare.  that  the  exercise  of  the  intel- 
leclual  faculties  depends  upon  orga¬ 
nization,  where  will  there  be  found, 
either  an  ancient  or  a  modern  vrriter 
whom  we  shall  not  have  to  tax  with 
materialism  ? 

Either  the  whole  body  is  admitted 
as  the  instrument  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  forces,  or,  it  is  said  that 
the  brain  is  this  instrument,  or, 
lastly,  several  distinct  instruments 
are  adopted  in  the  brain.  It  is  upon 
those  three  propositions  that  all 
opinions  are  connected.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  the  result  of  each  of 
these  propositions  is  to  make  the  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties  and  moral  qualities 
depend  upon  material  conditions.  In 
the  first  case,  it  is  the  body  that  is 
admitted  as  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the 
soul.  If  materialism  consisted  in 
that,  it  is  God  himself  who  would  be 
the  cause  of  our  error.  Is  it  not  God, 
says  Boerrhaave,  who  has  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  the  soul  with  the 
body,  that  its  faculties  are  defective 
when  the  organization  is  defective, 
and  that  they  are  troubled  when  the 
body  is  sick  ?  Saturnin  derives  the 
difference  of  the  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  qualities  of  man,  from  the  diffe¬ 
rent  structure  of  his  organs.  All  the 


ancient  moralists,  Solomon,  St.  Paul, 
(1  Epist.  to  the  Corinth,  c.  xiii.  v. 
11.)  St.  Oyprian,  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Crysostome,  Eusebius, 
&c.  all  consider  the  body  as  the  in¬ 
strument  of  the  soul,  and  loudly  pro¬ 
fess  that  the  soul  is  always  regulated 
after  the  state  of  the  body.  Philoso¬ 
phers  also,  with  Herder,  admit  that 
all  the  faculties,  even  thought,  depend 
upon  organization  and  health;  and, 
that  if  man  is  the  most  accomplished 
being  of  the  terrestrial  creation,  it  is 
because  the  most  perfect  organic  fa¬ 
culties  we  are  acquainted  with,  act  in 
him  by  means  of  the  most  perfect 
instruments  of  organization,  to  which 
these  faculties  are  inherent.  Lavater 
accuses  every  one  who,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  concedes  nothing  to  primitive  or¬ 
ganization  and  formation,  with  insult¬ 
ing  reason,  and  with  defending  a 
contradictory  system  in  every  living 
being.  In  short,  from  the  time  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  physicians 
and  physiologists  have  all  established 
the  same  doctrine;  and  whatever  di¬ 
versity  there  maybe  in  their  opinions, 
the  principle  is  always  the  same. 
Some  make  the  moral  character  to 
depend  upon  the  organs  of  automatic 
life;  others  seek  for  the  principle  of 
the  passions  in  the  numerous  nervous 
plexuses  and  ganglions  of  thechestand 
abdomen.  Others  explain  thoughts 
and  desires  by  causing  them  to  be 
derived  from  the  liver,  loins,  and 
stomach  ;  others  seek  for  the  cause 
of  them,  in  some  disposition  or  other 
of  the  vessels,  or  in  the  mixture  of 
the  fluids.  But  it  is  very  evident  that 
all  alike  submit  the  faculties  of  the 
soul  to  material  conditions ;  and, 
consequently,  if  this  language  was 
sufficient  to  accuse  me  of  materialism, 
all  the  physicians,  philosophers,  and 
the  fatheis  of  the  church,  must  in  like 
manner,  be  accused  with  it. 

Is  it  wished  that  the  accusation  of 
materialism  should  be  reserved  solely 
for  those  who  more  particularly  con¬ 
sider  the  brain  as  the  organ  of  the 
soul?  this  doctrine  is  no  less  diffused 
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than  the  one  we  allude  to.  It  is 
already  found  among  the  Pythago¬ 
reans. —The  physician-physiologists 
and  philosophers  make  every  thing 
to  depend  upon  the  brain,  at  least 
the  qualities  of  the  mind,  attention, 
memory,  imagination,  &c.  Boerr- 
haave  and  Van  Swieten  attribute  not 
only  ideas,  their  combination  and 
judgment  to  the  brain,  but  also  the 
moral  character  of  man  and  all  his 
human  essence.  Some  among  them 
go  so  far  as  to  pretend  that  received 
impressions  leave  traces  in  the  brain; 
by  these  traces  they  explain  the  me¬ 
mory,  the  comparison  of  ideas  and 
judgment.  Others,  with  Malebranche, 
attribute  the  difference  of  faculties  and 
inclinations  to  the  firmness  or  soft¬ 
ness,  to  the  dryness  or  humidity  of 
the  cerebral  fibres.  Haller,  Ruffon 
and  Bichat  consider  the  inequality  of 
the  two  cerebral  hemispheres  as  the 
cause  of  mental  alienation.  These 
are  so  many  opinions  which  would 
infallibly  lead  to  materialism. 

There  is  no  one,  not  even  except¬ 
ing  my  adversaries,  who  is  not  forced 
either  to  admit  the  brain  as  the  organ 
of  the  soul,  or  to  suppose  a  very  sub¬ 
tle  material  intermediary  substance 
between  the  soul  and  the  body.  Pro¬ 
fessors  Ackermann,  at  Heidelberg, 
and  Walter,  at  Berlin,  are  exactly 
in  this  position,  and  their  objections 
have  been  repeated  by  the  greater 
number  of  my  antagonists.  The  first 
does  not  confine  himself  to  regarding 
the  brain  as  the  organ  of  the  soul  ; 
he  even  admits  an  extremely  subtile 
nervous  marrow,  soft  and  almost 
fluid,  which  is  gradually  converted 
into  an  animal  vapour  in  the  cavities 
of  the  brain,  and  which  becomes  the 
intermediary  agent  between  the  soul 
and  the  nerves  of  the  senses.  Walter 
says,  44  In  the  infant  the  brain  is  like 
pap — in  old  age  hard— and  in  the 
middle  age,  of  a  consistence  between 
the  two.  The  brain  should  possess 
a  certain  degree  of  firmness  and  elas¬ 
ticity,  in  order  that  the  soul  may  be 
enabled  to  display  itself  in  its  great¬ 


est  lustre,  and  that  it  may  attain  its 
greatest  spiritual  perfection.  This 
manner  of  viewing  things  does  not 
lead  to  materialism,  its  object  is  only 
a  reciprocal  union  between  the  soul 
and  body.”  Thus  there  is  no  writer 
who  does  not  make  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  functions  depend  upon  mate¬ 
rial  conditions  ;  and  my  adversaries, 
if  I  were  a  materialist,  would  be  no 
less  so  than  myself.  In  short,  do  my 
opponents  think  themselves  able  to 
impute  materialism  to  me,  because 
instead  of  only  one  organ  of  the 
soul,  I  admit  several?  But  is  a  man 
more  or  less  a  materialist  according  as 
one  or  more  organs  is  admitted  ? — 
Because  the  organ  is  of  a  piece,  is  it 
immaterial?  Whether  the  whole  body 
or  the  whole  of  the  brain  be  the  only 
organ  of  the  soul,  the  body  and  the 
brain  belong  to  matter.  The  admis¬ 
sion  of  several  organs  in  the  brain 
makes  no  difference  in  this  respect. 
The  hand  is  not  less  material  than 
the  five  fingers.  It  appears  my  ad¬ 
versaries  have  perceived  the  little 
solidity  of  their  consequences  ;  for, 
to  save,  at  least  in  appearance,  the 
simplicity  of  their  organ  of  the  soul, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  imagine  a 
central  point  where  the  soul  should 
have  its  seat,  and  where  it  should 
perceive  all  external  and  internal  im¬ 
pressions.  44  Organism,  says  pro¬ 
fessor  Ackermann,  although  divisible 
into  several  organs,  offers,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  complete  whole,  in  which  all 
the  organs  proceed  from  a  point,  and 
where  it  is  necessary  they  should  all 
unite.”  But,  unfortunately,  he  is 
forced  to  agree  that  the  anatomy  of 
the  brain  does  not  afford  this  princi¬ 
pal  point  where  are  united  all  the 
nerves  of  the  senses,  which  transmit 
sensations  to  the  organ  of  the  soul. 

I  have  on  the  contrary  proved,  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain,  that  its  differ¬ 
ent  parts  take  their  origin  from  dif¬ 
ferent  points,  and  expand  in  large 
nervous  beds  in  places  equally  differ¬ 
ent.  Van  Swieten  and  Tiedemann 
have  already  remarked,  that  one  point 
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of  general  union,  when  impressions 
of  every  kind  should  arrive  at  the 
same  time,  would  only  produce  con¬ 
fusion.  Professor  Ackermann  ne¬ 
vertheless  thinks  that  a  similar  union 
of  all  the  divergent  nerves  might  be 
very  possible  by  means  of  an  inter¬ 
mediary  substance  into  which  they 
might  terminate ;  and  as,  according 
to  his  opinion,  that  might  be,  he  pe¬ 
remptorily  concludes  that  it  actually 
is  so.  But  what  would  be  the  use  of 
this  union  ?  That  very  subtle  inter¬ 
mediary  substance  must  occupy  a 
space  at  least  as  considerable  as  that 
of  all  the  divergent  nerves,  for  other¬ 
wise  it  could  not  be  in  contact  with 
them  ;  and  even  were  this  point  as 
small  as  an  atom,  would  it  be  less 
material  on  that  account? 

Suppose  that  plurality  of  organs 
does  not  exist  in  the  manner  I 
have  demonstrated  them  ;  every  one 
who  has  considered  the  whole  body, 
or  the  brain  alone,  as  the  organ  of 
the  soul,  have  equally  admitted  with 
myselt  more  than  one  organ  of  the 
soul.  In  fact  it  is  certain,  and  all 
anatomists  agree  on  the  subject,  that 
the  ensemble  of  animal  life,  conse¬ 
quently  the  brain,  is  double.  This 
organ  is  composed  of  two  hemis¬ 
pheres,  each  of  which  includes  the 
same  parts.  Therefore  all  of  us  have 
a  double  organ  of  the  soul,  and  we 
should  all  be  materialists,  did  it  suf¬ 
fice  to  be  so,  to  believe  in  the  plu¬ 
rality  of  organs ;  and  God  himself, 
in  the  most  incontestable  manner, 
would  be  the  founder  of  materialism. 
If  I  am  a  materialist  because  I  do 
not  admit  one  single  faculty  of  the 
soul,  and  because  1  acknowledge  se¬ 
veral  primitive  faculties,  I  ask  whe¬ 
ther  the  ordinary  division  of  the  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  soul  into  understand¬ 
ing,  will,  attention,  memory,  judg¬ 
ment,  imagination,  affections  and 
passions,  express  but  one  primitive 
faculty  ?  If  it  be  said  that  all  these 
faculties  are  only  modifications  of 
one  and  the  same  faculty,  who  will 
prevent  me  from  advancing  the  same 


thing  in  support  of  the  faculties 
which  I  admit  ?  It  is  very  evident 
that  we  remark  different  properties 
of  the  mind  and  soul  in  man.  Either 
then  the  soul  must  be  composed  of 
different  faculties,  or  that  one  and 
the  same  soul  produces  different  phe¬ 
nomena  by  means  of  different  organs. 
Now,  it  is  infinitely  more  easy  to 
figure  to  oneself  the  unity  of  the  soul 
in  the  last  case  than  in  the  first; 
consequently,  materialism  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  a  bugbear  that  ought  to  keep 
people  aloof  from  my  doctrine 
than  from  that  of  others.  Ana¬ 
logy  comes  again  in  support  of 
this  last  proposition.  Every  one 
acknowledges  that  several  functions 
entirely  different,  which  people  think 
themselves  obliged  to  attribute  to  the 
soul,  only  take  place  through  the 
means  of  different  organs.  Volun¬ 
tary  motion,  for  instance,  is  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  the  nerves  of 
the  vertebral  column;  the  functions 
of  the  senses  are  each  attached  to  a 
different  internal  and  external  appa¬ 
ratus. 

It  is  true  that  the  comparison  of 
voluntary  motion,  and  the  functions 
with  the  moral  and  intellectual  fa¬ 
culties,  will  not  be  admitted,  be¬ 
cause  these  first  functions  are  consi¬ 
dered  as  material.  But.  as  we  are 
conscious  of  the  manifestation  of 
these  functions,  part  of  which  depend 
on  the  will,  it  is  for  that  reason  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  organs  purely  material 
have  consciousness  and  will.  This 
doctrine,  by  this  means,  would  be 
much  more  closely  connected  with 
materialism  than  mine.  After  the 
example  of  a  great  number  of  philo¬ 
sophers  we  should  be  forced  to  qua¬ 
lify,  material  properties,  memory, 
intelligence,  imagination,  affections 
and  passions,  propensities  and  incli¬ 
nations.  Who  then  could  prevent  these 
materialists  from  advancing  another 
step,  and  granting  the  other  facul¬ 
ties,  reason  and  will,  to  matter,  which 
in  preference  are  called  faculties  of 
the  soul  and  mind  ? 
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It  is  quite  another  thing  after 
viewing  the  subject,  and  my  doctrine 
gives  rise  to  none  of  these  objections. 
According  to  me,  there  exists  but 
one  and  the  same  principle,  which 
sees,  smells,  tastes,  understands  and 
feels,  thinks  and  wills.  But  in  order 
that  this  principle  may  acquire  the 
consciousness  of  light  and  sound, 
that  it  may  smell,  taste,  and  feel,  and 
that  it  may  be  capable  of  mani¬ 
festing  its  different  thoughts  and  pro¬ 
pensities,  it  stands  in  need  of  dif¬ 
ferent  material  instruments,  without 
which  the  exercise  of  all  these  facul¬ 
ties  would  be  rendered  impossible. 

There  results  then  from  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  that  those  who  accuse  me  of 
materialism,  because  I  consider  ma¬ 
terial  conditions  as  indispensable  for 
the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the 
soul,  confound  those  faculties  with 
the  instruments  by  means  of  which 
they  act ;  also,  that  the  brain  being 
double,  anatomists  are  forced  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  plurality  of  these  material 
conditions  ;  and  lastly,  that,  in  all 
times,  the  most  profound  writers 
have  submitted  the  exercise  of  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  and  mind  to  ma¬ 
terial  organs ;  consequently,  if  this 
truth  established  materialism,  every 
physician  and  philosopher,  not  even 
excepting  the  fathers  of  the  church 
and  the  apostles  themselves,  but  must 
all  be  accused  of  materialism. 


DR.  GALL  ON  INFANTICIDE. 

Infanticide  awakens  the  idea  of  an 
atrocious  barbarity,  because  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  natural  sentiment  of 
maternal  affection  ought  to  revolt  at 
the  thought  of  it.  Nature,  it  is  true, 
has  placed  in  the  greater  number  of 
women,  and  the  females  of  animals, 
this  beneficent  propensity.  But  in 
woman  as  in  the  females  of  the  brute 
creation,  this  propensity  is  not  of 
equal  energy  in  all  individuals.  Many 
domestic  animals  abandon,  kill  or  de¬ 
vour  their  young  ;  many  cows  will 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  suckled 
by  their  calves — others,  on  the  con¬ 


trary,  if  they  are  separated  from 
them,  continue  to  call  them  by  bel¬ 
lowing,  and  refuse  to  eat  for  several 
days.  The  same  differences,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  in  maternal  love  are  also 
remarked  among  women.  All  are  not 
desirous  of  being  mothers;  several 
are  afraid  of  having  chiidren.  There 
are  even  some  who  consider  their 
state  of  pregnancy  as  the  height  of 
misfortune.  It  is  daily  observed,  that 
some  women  are  remarkably  fond  of 
children,  whilst  others  cannot  abide 
them:  and  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one,  that  there  are  women  who 
cannot  bear  the  idea  of  having  their 
children  near  them.  Observe  also 
attentively  the  effect  produced  upon 
different  mothers  by  the  death  of  a 
child.  Several,  although  delivered 
from  shame,  misery,  and  a  thousand 
inconveniences,  by  the  death  of  an 
illegitimate  child,  for  a  length  of 
time  afterwards  shed  tears  at  the 
remembrance  of  it.  Other  mothers, 
on  the  contrary,  who  are  exposed  to 
none  of  these  inconveniences,  see 
their  lawful  offspring  buried  with  a 
smile  on  their  lips.  If  there  are  wo¬ 
men  then  in  whom  the  sentiment  of 
maternal  love  is  but  very  feeble,  it 
cannot  be  said,  with  respect  to  them, 
that  infanticide  is  a  crime  more 
against  nature  and  more  criminal  than 
any  other  premeditated  murder.” 

Dr.  Gall  observed  that  himself  and 
Dr.  Spurzheim  examined  the  heads 
of  twenty-nine  women  infanticides  : 
twenty-five  of  them  had  the  organ  of 
maternal  love  but  very  feebly  deve¬ 
loped.  It  is  not,  it  is  true,  this 
maternal  organization  that  induces  a 
mother  to  destroy  her  offspring  ;  but 
the  mother  that  is  organized  in  this 
manner  lias  an  internal  motive  less 
than  another  not  to  commit  this 
crime;  and  having  to  combat  the 
impulsion  of  the  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  she  may  be 
placed,  she  will  not  offer  so  much 
resistance  as  she  would  have  done, 
if  her  internal  sentiments  had  re¬ 
volted  with  energy  at  the  idea  of 
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such  a  barbarous  action.  Almost  all 
laws  against  child-murder  suppose 
the  crime  to  be  premeditated,  when¬ 
ever  it  is  not  committed  in  a  parox¬ 
ysm  of  rage  or  hatred ;  but  is  it 
true  that  there  are  only  these  two 
affections  that  are  capable  of  ex¬ 
cluding  premeditation  ;  let  this  be 
judged  from  some  of  the  actions  of 
our  own  sex.  How  often  does  a  senti¬ 
ment  of  honor,  even  a  misplaced  one, 
cause  us  to  risk  not  only  our  own 
lives,  but  that  of  our  equals  !  How 
many  young,  strong  and  spirited  peo¬ 
ple  have  deprived  themselves  of  life, 
because  they  had  lost  the  object  of 
their  love !  How  often  has  disap¬ 
pointed  ambition,  or  the  loss  of  for¬ 
tune  thrown  us  into  despair  !  And 
yet  we  are  par  excellence  the  strong 
part  of  the  human  species  :  we  are 
never  deprived  of  all  support ;  our 
misfortunes  are  never  incompatible 
with  the  possibility  of  better  pros¬ 
pects,  and  more  rarely  still  do  they 
deprive  us  of  the  hope  of  taking  to 
ourselves  a  companion  and  a  conso¬ 
ler.1  How  different  is  the  position  of 
an  unfortunate  woman  bowed  down 
with  affliction  !  to  the  weakest  facul¬ 
ties,  women  commonly  unite  a  higher 
degree  of  sensibility  ;  they  are  more 
easily  surprized  by  tender  affections 
and  passions  which  carry  them  away 
with  more  violence.  How  many  of 
them  are  seen  who,  even  in  the  hey¬ 
day  of  their  life,  lose  the  use  of  their 
reason  from  very  trifling  circum¬ 
stances  !  From  infancy  the  impres¬ 
sion  commences,  and  the  sense  of 
honour  and  shame  is  in  women, 
exalted  and  rendered  more  acute ; 
and  we  ask  these  creatures,  sensible 
in  the  extreme,  timorous,  young  and 
inexperienced,  to  be  cool,  calm  and 
reflected,  when  they  are  overwhelmed 
with  all  that  is  frightful  and  discou¬ 
raging!  The  inconvenience  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  the  terrible  and  affrightful 
conflict  of  all  the  passions  which 
torment  them  whilst  it  endures,  in¬ 
crease  the  irritability  of  their  soul, 
and  drifts  them  from  their  intellectual 


faculties.  The  decisive  moment  at 
length  arrives ;  abandoned,  without 
consolation,  tortured  with  pain,  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  stu- 
pified  with  a  confusion  of  the  most 
frightful  ideas,  the  unhappy  mother 
annihilates  with  her  own  trembling 
hands  the  frail  existence  of  her  in¬ 
fant  ;  neither,  perhaps,  does  this  act 
take  place  but  during  a  paroxysm  of 
that  insanity  with  which  the  most 
fortunate  mothers  are  sometimes  at¬ 
tacked  at  the  moment  of  delivery. 

In  a  report  of  the  council-general 
of  the  Paris  hospitals,  which  includes 
a  space  of  ten  years,  (1804  to  1814) 
it  was  remarked  at  the  article  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  insane,  that  the  number 
of  men  received  at  the  Salpetriere 
and  the  Bicetre  was  2154,  and  the 
women  2804.  Among  this  num¬ 
ber  of  insane  persons,  658  were 
child-bed  women,  and  its  conse¬ 
quences,  or  those  which  preceded  at 
more  or  less  distant  dates. 

The  following  remarkable  fact,  re¬ 
lated  by  M.  Esquirol,  proves  that  a 
woman  may  destroy  her  child  in  the 
delirium  consequent  on  accouche¬ 
ment.  <i  A  woman  from  St.  Cloud, 
who  was  put  to  bed,  killed  her  child 
by  stabbing  it  in  26  different  places 
with  a  pair  of  scissars,  wrapped  it 
up  in  a  piece  of  linen,  and  threw  it 
down  the  necessary.  As  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  out  early,  and  as, 
on  the  day  of  her  accouchement,  she 
was  not  seen,  people  went  in  and 
asked  after  her  child  :  she  knew  not 
what  to  say.  It  was  sought  after 
and  found  in  the  necessary.  Taken 
to  Versailles,  where  she  was  to  be 
tried,  she  would  not  suffer  herself  to 
be  blindfolded  on  the  road  thither,  to 
shelter  herself  from  the  outrages  of 
her  countrymen  who  followed  the 
cart :  she  now  and  then  asked,  4  there 
will  be  no  harm  done  to  me,  will 
there,  for  I  have  done  nothing  ?’ 
After  they  had  reached  Versailles, 
she  refused  to  eat  any  thing  during 
the  two  first  days.  When  she  was 
brought  before  the  tribunal,  she 
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admitted  her  crime,  offered  no  mo¬ 
tive  in  justification,  and  confessed 
that  she  was  ignorant  of  what  she 
had  done.  The  very  wise  judges 
then  pronounced  her  not  guilty,  the 
crime  having  been  committed  in  a 
state  of  mental  derangement.  Mow 
many  unfortunate  creatures  have  been, 
and  still  are  victims  to  the  misguided 
zeal  of  public  justice  !  How  comes 
it  that  we,  as  men,  are  not  able  to 
appreciate  so  deplorable  a  condition  ; 
and  in  appreciating  it,  how  does  it 
happen  that  we  do  not  establish  ex¬ 
tenuating  gradations  in  a  crime  that 
may  either  be  aggravated  or  excused 
by  so  many  circumstances  ?  Why 
are  inconveniences  apprehended  from 
exacting  satisfaction  from  a  seducer  ? 
Do  not,  at  least,  let  us  be  afraid  of 
being  indulgent  and  humane  for  fee¬ 
ble,  fragile  and  deceived  innocence  ! 
The  unfortunate  creature  whose  ex¬ 
cess  of  misfortune  and  despair  has 
troubled  her  mind  and  broken  her 
heart,  can  excite  a  just  pity.  She 
does  not  always  deserve  to  be  pu¬ 
nished  with  that  rigour  reserved  by 
the  laws  for  deliberate  and  premedi¬ 
tated  crime.” 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  fatal  con¬ 
course  of  disastrous  circumstances 
that  may  lead  a  mother,  otherwise 
endowed  with  the  best  qualities  of 
her  sex,  to  kill  her  child,  Dr.  Gall 
cites  the  following  fact,  from  the 
Journal  du  Beau  Monde,*  on  the 
subject  of  his  visit  to  the  prison  of 
Torgau. 

“  Among  a  number  of  criminals 
detained  in  the  prison  of  Torgau, 
that  were  brought  before  Dr.  Gall, 
there  was  a  female,  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  of  age  presented  to 
him  ;  who,  deaf  to  the  prayers  and 
intreaties  of  her  child,  about  four 
years  old,  had  drowned  it  in  a  river. 
Dr.  Gall  examined  her  head;  he  took 
the  hand  of  M.  Loder,  a  barrister  of 
Halle,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
and  passed  it  over  the  sides  and  back 


part  of  her  head,  to  enable  him  to 
make  some  remarks.  The  prisoner 
having  been  withdrawn,  he  explained 
to  numbers  who  had  accompanied 
him,  that  he  had  discovered  a  very 
uncommon  thing  in  a  case  like  the 
present,  which  was,  that  the  pri¬ 
soner  had  the  organ  of  maternal  love 
very  much  developed,  that  the  organ 
of  murder  was  very  little  so,  and  that 
above  all  she  ought  to  possess  a 
great  facility  of  learning  any  thing 
by  heart.  The  magistrates  who  were 
present  then  related  the  following 
remarkable  circumstances,  concern¬ 
ing  the  prisoner,  to  Dr,  Gall 

ec  The  prisoner,  born  of  poor  pa¬ 
rents,  had  received  almost  no  educa- 
cation;  having  grown  up,  she  went 
to  service  in  the  country,  and  had 
received  the  best  characters  from  her 
different  masters.  Unfortunately  she 
w^as  seduced,  became  pregnant,  and 
the  being  to  whom  she  gave  life,  was 
the  cause  of  her  misery.  She  was 
discharged  from  the  house  in  which 
she  was  servant  at  the  time.  She  was 
refused  to  be  admitted  any  where  on 
account  of  her  child;  and,  for  a 
length  of  time,  she  knew  not  how 
either  horsedf  -or  the  unfortunate 
creature  whom  she  cherished  with  all 
the  affection  of  a  tender  mother,  and 
whose  existence  she  was  obliged  to 
curse,  should  subsist.  A  poor  villager 
and  his  wife  at  length  took  pity  on 
her;  they  took  the  child  home,  and 
took  care  of  it  for  three  years.  The 
mother  got  a  place,  and  conducted 
herself  exceedingly  w7ell.  The  child 
grew  up,  and  afforded  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  his  adopted  father ;  whom  he 
loved  with  the  tenderness  of  a  son, 
and  by  whom  in  his  turn  he  was 
equally  beloved.  This  was  sufficient 
to  rouse  the  slanderers  of  the  village 
and  cause  them  to  spread  the  report 
that  the  kind-hearted  villager  was  the 
author  of  the  days  of  his  adopted 
child,  whose  mother  persisted  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  tell  the  name  of  the  father. 
The  brave  man,  conscious  of  his  in¬ 
nocence,  treated  all  these  assertions 
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with  contempt;  this  was  not  the  case, 
however,  with  his  wife.  So  many 
frequent  and  disagreeable  bickerings 
took  place  on  this  account,  that  the 
villager  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
quietness,  returned  the  child  to  his 
unfortunate  mother.  In  vain  she 
implored  her  masters ;  she  repre¬ 
sented  to  them  without  avail  that 
she  had  served  them  with  exemplary 
assiduity  and  fidelity  ;  she  saw  herself 
once  more,  on  account  of  this  child, 
discharged  during  the  rudest  season 
of  the  year.  All  the  other  rich 
peasants  treated  her  with  equal  seve¬ 
rity;  she  no  longer  met  with  any  hos¬ 
pitable  villager.  She  wandered  about 
from  place  to  place,  selling  her  hum¬ 
ble  clothing  to  appease  her  own  and 
her  child’s  hunger,  finding  no  where 
either  place  or  assistance.  The  child 
pined  away ;  overwhelmed  in  mind  and 
debilitated  in  frame  from  hunger  and 
pain,  she  invoked  death  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  child  and  herself  as  the  only 
remedy  to  the  woes.  During  this 
struggle  between  maternal  love  for 
her  poor  child  dying  with  hunger  and 
cold,  and  an  internal  voice  that  told 
her  loudly  that  the  destruction  of  her 
offspring  was  the  only  means  of  saving 
it,  despairing  of  the  compassion  of 
men,  and  in  a  moment  of  insanity,  she 
seized  the  unhappy  victim,  collect¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  her  strength, 
and  in  the  fear  of  seeing  it  die  slowly 
from  innanition,  she  carried  it  to  an 
adjoining  river  ;  deaf  to  its  prayers, 
she  threw  it  into  the  waves,  where  it 
was  not  long  ere  it  found  an  end  to 
its  miseries.  Exhausted  and  stagger- 
ins:  with  weakness  she  fell  into  a 
swoon,  and  in  this  condition  she  was 
first  discovered.  She  immediately  ac¬ 
cused  herself  with  having  caused  her 
child  to  perish,  and  was  arrested. 
During  her  detention,  which  was  pro¬ 
tracted  to  a  year,  whilst  they  were 
instructing  her  process,  she  observed 
the  most  regular  conduct,  evinced  a 
sincere  repentance  for  the  crime  of 
which  she  had  been  guilty,  which  to 
her  nevertheless  did  not  appear  as  a 


crime;  she  awaited  her  punishment 
with  resignation.  The  clergyman  who 
visited  her  from  time  to  time,  related 
that  she  had  had  no  kind  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  that  she  had  not  the  least  notion 
of  religion,  but  that  she  appeared  to 
him  very  docile,  attentive  and  mild. 
Those  by  whom  she  was  superin¬ 
tended  gave  also  an  advantageous  ac¬ 
count  of  her.  These  different  motives 
induced  the  regency  to  mitigate  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Leipzig, 
which  condemned  the  unfortunate 
woman  to  be  beheaded.  This  punish¬ 
ment  was  commuted  to  imprisonment 
for  life  in  a  prison  where  she  should 
not  be  treated  with  too  much  severity, 
and  where  the  principles  of  religion 
should  be  instilled  into  her  mind. 
She  learnt  to  read  with  extraordinary 
application  and  facility,  and  imbibed 
every  thing  with  promptitude  that 
was  pointed  out  to  her;  so  that,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  task  that  was  set. 
her,  and  which  she  easily  performed, 
she  could  recite  correctly  and  without 
hesitation  several  hymns,  the  cate¬ 
chism  and  a  number  of  chapters  in 
the  bible  by  heart.  She  is  the  best 
spoken  of  among  all  the  prisoners.” 

In  the  prison  at  Celle,  we  examined 
another  prisoner  guilty  of  child- 
murder.  We  found  in  her  the  organ 
of  maternal  love  equally  well  deve¬ 
loped.  M.  Bergk  has  inserted  the 
history  of  this  one  in  his  Recuiel  de 
Causes  Celebres.  This  unfortunate 
creature  had  also  been  led  away  by 
the  most  pressing  necessity,  to  expose 
her  child. 

(To  be  continued.) 

MEMOIR  of  the  rate' Dr.  GORDON. 

(Continued  from  page  263.) 

The  foregoing  questions,  and  some  others 
which  relate  to  the  minute  anatomy  of  this 
organ,  and  respecting  which  ditfe rent  state¬ 
ments  have  been  given,  we  willingly  leave 
to  the  future  determination  of  those  who, 
to  the  best  opportunities,  and  greatest 
skill  in  dissection,  bring  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  minds  free  from  prejudice,  and  un¬ 
shackled  by  preconceived  notions.  It  is 
only  by  means  of  a  most  refined  and  ela¬ 
borate  anatomy  that  some  of  them  can  be 
truly  decided ;  and  supported  as  the 
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descriptions  of  Red  are  by  the  actual  ex¬ 
perience  of  Dr.  Gordon,  we  have  little 
hesitation  in  anticipating  their  final  triumph 
over  the  opinions  of  Spurzheim  and  Gall. 
As  to  the  hypotheses  of  these  anatomists, 
respecting  the  nature  and  office  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  brain,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  origin  and  reinforcement  of  fibres 
thence  arising — these  are  points  which 
any  one  who  chooses  may  believe,  but 
which  anatomy  is  incompetent  to  demon¬ 
strate;  and  which,  therefore,  all  sober  in¬ 
quirers  will  do  well  to  disregard,  when 
studying  the  facts  and  appearances  winch 
present  themselves  in  investigating  the 
minute  structure  of  the  brain. 

This  very  able  and  learned  Essay  pro¬ 
cured  for  its  author  the  thanks  of  several 
philosophers  and  anatomists,  of  whose  ap¬ 
probation  any  man  might  justly  be  proud. 
An  eminent  anatomist  of  London  tells 
him,  that 4  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
4  British  anatomists,  for  having  so  com- 
4  pletely  settled  the  question  about  these 
4  vaunted  anatomical  discoveries;’  and  the 
opinion  of  the  illustrious  Cuvier,  to  whom 
33r.  Gordon  transmitted  a  copy  of  this 
work,  I  shall  beg  to  subjoin  entire,  since 
it  adds  at  once  to  the  interest  of  my  nar- 
native,  and  to  the  honor  of  my  friend’s 
memory. 

4  Monsieur, — J’esperais  vous  remercier 
4  beaucoup  plutot  du  present  inter6ssant 
4  que  vous  m’avez  fait,  mais  je  voulais  vous 
4  lire  auparavant,  et  je  n’en  ai  pu  trouver 
4  le  terns  que  depuis  peu  de  jours. 

‘  II  est  vrai  que  MM.  Gallet  Spurzheim 
1  ne  distinguent  pas  toujours  assez  nette- 
4  ment  dans  leurs  ouvrages  et  dans  leurs 
4  lemons  ce  qui  est  hypothetique,  et  ce  qui 
4  repose  sur  des  observations  positives  ;  et 

*  que  leurs  observations,  meme  quand  elles 
4  sont  exactes,  ne  sont  pas  toujours  aussi 
‘  neuves  qu’ils  le  pensaient  quarnl  ils  les 
4  out  faites.  Leurs  figures  presentent  quel- 

*  quefois  ce  qu’ils  ont  cru,  plutot  que  ce 
4  qu’ils  ont  vu:  mais  les  critiques  nom- 
4  breuses  que  l’on  a  faites  de  bur  travail, 
4  serviront  a  le  rectifier  en  lui  laissant  le 
4  merite,  qu’il  a  en  effet,  d’avoir  appele 
4  l’attention  sur  des  rapports  des  parties 
4  du  cerveau,  que  Ton  avait  presque  n£g- 
‘  liges  avaiit  eux  dans  l’enseignement. 

*  Votre  ouvrage,  Monsieur,  est  le  plus 
4  solide  de  ceux  qui  ont  ete  diriges  contre 
4  eux  :  vous  faites  voir  des  erreurs  mat6- 
4  rielles  dans  leurs  planches,  des  negligen- 
4  ces  dans  leurs  descriptions,  des  oublis 
4  dans  leurs  citations,  qui  sont  iucontes- 
4  tables.  Je  suis  fort  aise  de  trouver  que 
4  vous  pensez  comme  moi  sur  leur  pre- 
4  tendu  d^plisesmeut  du  cerveau,  qui  m’a 
4  toujours  paru  une  pure  illusion. 

4  Veuillez  done  recevoir  l’expression  de 


4  ma  reconnaisance,  et  celie  de  la  haute 
4  consideration  avec  laquelles  jesuis,  Mon¬ 
sieur,  Votre  ties  humble,  et  ties  obeis- 
4  sant  Serviteur,  G.  Cuvier.’ 

4  Au  Jardin  du  Roi,  d  Paris  le  31  Aoust, 
1817. 

This  work  drew  from  Dr.  Spurzheim  a 
pamphlet,  designed  as  a  reply,  not  to  Dr. 
Gordon  only,  hut  to  his  other  opponents 
in  Britain.  Of  this  pamphlet  Dr.  Gordon 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  any 
public  notice;  but  he  communicated  to 
his  class  his  opinion  of  it  in  the  followihg 
terms,  which  I  copy  from  notes  found 
among  his  papers  4  Dr.  Gall’s  colleague, 
4  before  his  departure  from  this  place, 
4  published  a  pamphlet,  which  he  wished 
4  to  be  understood  as  containing  a  reply  to 
4  my  Treatise;  and  if  you  have  read  tiie 
4  one,  I  hope  you  will  read  the  other.  As 
4  an  answer  to  my  Treatise,  I  cannot  re«- 
4  gard  it.  It  seems  intended  to  be  read 
4  only  by  those  who  have  not  perused  my 
44  Observations.”  It  attributes  to  me  opi- 
4  nions  respecting  both  the  functions  and 
4  the  structure  of  the  brain,  which  I  have 
4  nowhere  expressed,  either  in  my  lectures 
4  or  books.  My  objections  were  directly 
4  and  pointedly  urged  ;  and  they  ought  to 
4  have  been  as  directly  replied  to  ;  but 
4  instead  of  this,  the  writer  studiously 
4  evades  them  all.  For  these  reasons,  I  do 
4  not  regard  this  pamphlet  as  any  reply  to 
4  my  44  Observations.”  I  must  add,  liow- 
4  ever,’  continues  Dr.  Gordon,  4  that  this 
4  pamphlet  contains  a  statement  with  re- 
4  spect  to  a  recent  dissection  of  an  hydro- 
4  cephalous  patient  in  the  Royal  Infirmary 
4  of  tiiis  place,  which  has  been  directly 
4  contradicted,  publicly  and  privately,  to 
4  the  author  himself ;  but  which  is  so  ca- 
4  lumnious  to  the  Institution,  and  to  the 
4  individuals  concerned  in  that  dissection, 

4  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  so  unfounded, 

4  that  it  does  not  increase  the  reliance  I 
4  have  been  inclined  to  place  on  aver- 
4  ments,  as  to  matters  of  fact,  coming 
4  from  that  quarter.’ 

(  To  be  continued  ) 

HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


st.  Thomas’s,  Friday,  may  29. 
Operation  for  Poptiical  Aneurism .  By  Mr. 

Tyrell. 

This  patient,  aged  5o,  by  trade  a  taylor, 
had  been  affected  with  poptitcal  aneurism 
9  months,  but  of  which he  could  furnish  no 
previous  history. 

When  admitted  into  this  establishment 
the  tumour  was  considerably  inflamed,  the 
leg  much  swollen  from  oedema. — The  ope¬ 
ration,  as  unavoidable,  was  immediately 
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resorted  to,  of  tying  the  femoral  artery, 
in  the  usual  situation. 

During  the  performance  of  this  opera¬ 
tion  another  aneurism  was  discovered  on 
the  same  side  between  which  and  the 
former  the  ligature  was  applied.  On  the 
opposite  limb  there  were  also  two  more 
femoral  aneurisms,  in  addition  to  these  a 
tumour  in  the  abdomen  was  likewise  dis¬ 
covered,  the  character  of  which  is  doubt¬ 
ful. 

Four  days  after  the  operation  the  limb 
assumed  an  alarming  appearance,  in  con- 
sequence  of  some  unfavorable  circumstan¬ 
ces  under  which  the  patient  laboured  at 
the  time  the  operation  was  performed. 

( Further  particulars  as  they  transpire .) 


Account  of  Graefe's  Ligature  of  the  Arteria 
Innominata. 

Professor  Griiefe,  of  Berlin,  tied 
the  arteria  innominata  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1822,  in  a  sailor,  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  who  was  affected  with 
an  aneurism  in  the  right  subclavian 
artery.  During  the  operation,  the 
patient  was  put  upon  his  back  on  a 
table,  in  such  a  manner,  that  his 
head  was  hanging  down  on  one 
side  of  the  table,  and  the  arteria 
innominata  drawn  up  a  little  above 
the  manubrium  of  the  sternum. — 
The  Professor  then  made  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  incision,  near  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  down 
to  the  sternum,  exposed  the  carotid 
artery,  and  followed  its  course  till 
where  it  unites  with  the  subclavian 
artery,  to  form  the  trunk  of  the  ar¬ 
teria  innominata.  This  was  effected 
with  very  little  difficulty,  and  the  ar¬ 
teria  innominata  became  distinctly 
exposed  to  sight.  By  means  of  a 
needle,  curved  in  a  particular  manner 
for  that  purpose,  a  ligature  was  then 
passed  round  the  arteria  innominata, 
and  both  ends  of  it  tied  together. 

No  alarming  symptom  ensued,  and 
the  ligature,  which  was  considerably 
broad,  came  away  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  operation,  carrying  out  just 
that  portion  of  the  artery  where  the 
innominata  is  divided  into  the  carotid 
and  subclavian  artery.  Some  time 
afterwards,  however,  a  hemorrhage 
suddenly  arose,  which,  though  con¬ 


siderable,  was  soon  stopped  by  the 
application  of  cold  water  and  pres¬ 
sure.  The  patient  then  complained 
of  pains  in  the  tumor  formed  by  the 
aneurism,  in  which  fluctuation  was 
distinctly  to  be  felt;  and  this  deter¬ 
mined  Dr.  Giaefe  to  make  an  incision 
into  the  aneurismal  sac.  A  consi¬ 
derable  quantity  of  pus  and  grumous 
blood  was  thus  evacuated  ;  and  mat¬ 
ter  continued  to  be  discharged  daily 
from  this  opening,  whilst  the  other 
was  filled  with  granulations,  and 
went  on  exceedingly  well.  The  pa¬ 
tient,  however,  got  into  a  state  of 
fever,  began  to  spit  blood,  and  to 
throw  up  matter ;  and  so  he  died  on 
the  sixty-eighth  day  after  the  opera¬ 
tion  had  been  performed. 

On  dissection,  the  lungs  were  found 
in  a  diseased  state;  and  in  the  arteria 
innominata  a  clot  had  been  formed,  . 
extending  from  its  origin  to  where 
the  ligature  had  been  applied.  By 
an  injection  made  into  the  aorta,  the 
arteries  of  the  right  arm  and  right 
side  of  the  head  were  entirely  filled  ; 
the  circulation  in  these  parts  having- 
been  fully  re-established  by  anasto¬ 
mosing  branches. — {Med.  fy  Phy. 
Journal. ) 


Case  of  Melanosis.  Communicated  by  Sir 

Andrew  H  alii  day,  Physician  to  His  Royal 

Highness,  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

John  Howston,  aetatis  51,  March 
18th,  complains  of  pain  of  the  breast 
and  both  hypochondriac  regions,  in¬ 
creased  on  pressure,  full  inspiration, 
and  coughing.  The  pain  of  the 
hypochondriac  regions  darts  to  his 
shoulder  when  he  lies  on  his  right 
side;  pains  severe  also  in  lumbar 
region,  and  increased  on  pressure 
and  when  he  moves  in  bed.  Is  much 
affected  with  cough  when  he  lies  on 
his  left  side.  Expectoration  difficult. 
Pulse  108.  Sputum  thick,  and  in 
small  quantity.  Tongue  clean.  Head- 
ach.  Heat  101.  Has  some  difficulty 
in  passing  his  urine.  Bowels  very 
constipated.  Was  attacked  about 
five  weeks  ago  with  pains  of  knees, 
which  left  him  about  a  fortnight 
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after ;  and  the  above  symptoms  came 
on  since  that  time,  and  have  conti¬ 
nued  the  same.  He  has  taken  some 
medicines,  but  without  relief. — Sta- 
tim  sit  venesectio  ad  Jxvj. ;  capiat 
bolum  ex  submuriate  hydrarg.  c. 
jalapa,  et  eras  mane  sulphatis  mag- 
liesiae,  jj. 

19th. — Bled  to  3xvj.  blood  not 
sizy,  with  relief  of  pain  and  increase 
of  weakness  of  pulse.  He  passed  a 
bad  night.  Cough,  difficulty  of  ex¬ 
pectoration,  and  pain  of  the  right 
side,  continue.  Three  dejections 
from  the  cathartic.  Pulse  92,  natu¬ 
ral.  Heat  94. — Applicatur  statim 
epispasticum  lateri  sinistro ;  inhala- 
tio  vapores  aquae. — R  Misturae  muci- 
laginosae,  ^viij.  tincturae  opii  camph. 
3 ss.  M.  capiat  ^j.  saepies  urgenti 
tusse.  * 

20th. — A  bad  night  from  pain  of 
the  breast.  Cough  and  expectoration 
better.  Two  dejections.  Pulse  100, 
soft. — Repetatar  mistura  rnucilagi- 
nosa  cum  tinctura  opii. 

21st. — A  better  night.  Pains  of 
the  chest  and  of  the  loins  better. 
Some  dysuria,  with  which  he  has 
been  affected  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  present  symptoms.  Pulse 
100,  full.  Heat  100.  One  dejec¬ 
tion. — Repetatur  mistura  mucilagi- 
nosa  c.  tinct.  opii,  et  vespere  si  per- 
stat  dysuria;  adhibeatur  balneum 
tepid  urn. 

22d. — Pains  of  chest  and  dysuria 
relieved  by  the  bath.  Cough  the 
same.  Expectoration  difficult.  Pulse 
108,  full.  Heat  98.  No  dejection. 
—Repetatur  mist,  mucilag.  c.  tinc¬ 
tura  opii  ammoniati,  et  eras  mane 
capiat  catharticum  cum  bolosubmur. 
hydr,  c.  jalapa. 

23d. — A  restless  night.  Cough 
more  severe.  Pains  diminished. 
No  effect  from  the  cathartic.  Pulse 
100,  full  and  sharp. — Statim  capiat 
infusus  sennae,  giij,  omni  hora  donee 
alvus  plene  dejecta  fuerit. 

24th. — Pulse  100.  Heat  98.  Cough 
diminished.  Pain  of  side  much  bet¬ 
ter.  Several  dejections  from  cathar¬ 


tics  of  yesterday. — Repetatur  mist, 
mucilag.  c.  opio. 

25th. — Pain  andcough diminished. 
Pulse  104,  full.  —  Repetatur  mist, 
mucilag.  ;  capiat  eras  mane  infusus 
sennae,  ^iij,  omni  hora  donee  alvus 
soluta. 

Eight  o’clock,  P.  M.  —  Abdomen 
painful  and  tumid.  No  dejection  for 
two  days. — Capiat  statim  olei  riciui, 

28th.  —  Three  dejections  from  ca¬ 
thartics.  Haemorrhoidal  affection. 
Abdomen  still  hard,  tumid,  and  pain¬ 
ful.  Other  symptoms  diminished. 
Pulse  106.  Heat  100.  —  Repetatur 
mist,  mucilaginous  cum  tinctura  opii 
ammon. 

30th. — Pulmonary  affection  much 
diminished.  Haemorrhoidal  swellings 
very  painful.  Constipation.  Pulse 
112.  Heat  100. — Capiat  eras  mane 
olei  ricini,  ^j. ;  applicantur  tumori- 
bus  haemorr.  hirudines,  x. 

April  1st. —Haemorrhoidal  tumors 
much  diminished.  Catarrhal  symp¬ 
toms  the  same.  Pulse  112.  Heat 
984.  Great  debility.  Two  dejections. 
— Repetatur  mistura  mucilaginosa  ; 
habeat  vini  Hispaniae  albi,  3iv.  To 
have  a  small  piece  of  beef-steak 
daily. 

2d. — Last  night  no  complaints,  but 
of  great  weakness.  Pulse  very  quick, 
140.  Heat  103.  Died  at  4  o’clock 
this  morning. 

Dissection.  —  A pril  4th.  — When 
the  body  was  laid  out  for  inspection, 
there  were  observed  several  black 
spots  on  the  skin,  and  when  cut  into 
they  presented  a  dark  medullary  ap¬ 
pearance.  On  examining  the  brain, 
some  of  these  were  found  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  skull,  so  as  to  render  it  of 
a  dark  colour,  but  not  to  soften  it. 
Several  of  these  little  black  tumours 
were  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  dura 
mater.  There  was  considerable  effu¬ 
sion  under  the  arachnoid  coat,  but 
none  in  the  ventricles.  The  brain 
was  rather  softer  than  natural. 

When  the  integuments  of  the  tho¬ 
rax  were  reflected,  several  of  these 
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dark  spots  were  seen  protruding 
through  the  parietes,  and  some  were 
attached  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs. 
On  opening  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
all  the  viscera  were  found  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  studded  with  these  little  black 
tumours,  varying  in  size  from  that 
of  a  pin’s  head  to  that  of  a  chesrmt. 
On  cutting  out  the  lungs  and  other 
viscera,  the  tumours  were  found  to 
penetrate  their  substance.  Those  ot 
the  liver  were  the  longest ;  some  of 
these  varied  in  colour,  approaching  to 
white.  All  of  them  had  the  same  me¬ 
dullary  texture. — f Lon.  Med.  Rep.) 
Edinburgh ,  April  10,  1823. 

Case  of  Rupture  of  the  (Esophagus,  with 
Perforations  of  the  Stomach,  supervening 
to  an  acute  Disease  of  this  Organ,  by 
M.  Bouif.LAui),  eleve  interne,  at  the  Hos¬ 
pital  Cochin, 

Pierre  Louis  Parechant,  aged 
twenty  years,  of  a  large  form,  but  ot 
a  pale  and  nervous  aspect,  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Hospital  Cochin  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1822.  He  had 
suffered,  during  the  six  previous 
weeks,  from  pain  in  the  stomach, 
increased  after  a  meal  ana  during 
the  night;  had  muscular  feebleness, 
with  tremblings;  and,  when  a  child, 
had  been  affected  by  a  purulent  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  right  ear.  On  his 
admission,  he  had  been  bedridden 
only  four  days,  and  at  that  time,  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  symptoms  :  the 
tongue  rather  red,  and  very  moist; 
loss  of  appetite;  thirst;  constipation; 
the  region  ot  the  stomach  hot  and 
painful;  pulse  frequent  and  sharp; 
occasional  rigors;  sub-orbitar  head 
ache ;  slight  delirium  through  the 
night.  Sweetened  gum  water ,  thirty 
leeches  on  the  epigastrium ,  lave¬ 
ments,  antiphlogistic  diet. 

The  patient  appeared  relieved  by 
this  treatment:  but,  for  the  first  time, 
vomited  once  spontaneously. — On  the 
9th  of  -  March,  his  pulse  was  full, 
frequent,  and  large.  Bled  oncejrom 
the  arm. — On  the  10th,  11th,  and 
12th,  the  retchings  continued.  The 
pulse  was  still  full,  strong,  and  fre¬ 


quent. —  13th.  He  trembled  greatly 
in  the  morning,  and  on  endeavoring 
to  get  up  staggered,  and  was  unable 
to  sustain  himself.  He  lost  his 
speech,  stammered  a  few  unintelli¬ 
gible  words;  could  not  seize  objects 
with  his  right  hand ;  his  face  was 
pale;  mouth  drawn  to  the  left  side; 
pupils  dilated,  but  mobile.  Bled 
from  the  arm ,  a  purgative  lavement . 
— 14th.  Epistaxis:  he  could  com¬ 
prehend  questions,  but  not  answer 
them;  was  impatient,  agitated,  and 
tossed  himself  under  the  bed  clothes. 
Bled  from  the  foot ,  blisters  behind 
the  ears. —  15th.  The  agitations  al¬ 
ternated  with  faintings  ;  sighed  and 
moaned  frequently  ;  the  pulsation  of 
the  heart  was  very  strong ;  heat  of 
skin. — 17th.  Squeezed  my  hand  for¬ 
cibly  with  that  which  was  paralyzed ; 
sighed  profoundly. — 18th.  Total  loss 
of  recollection ;  countenance  con¬ 
tracted;  the  pupil  large;  pulse  150  ; 
death  at  nine  o’clock. 

Dissection  twenty-four  hours  after 
death.  The  limbs  rigid.  1st,  Head. 
Injection  of  the  meninges;  the  lateral 
ventricles  were  distended  with  a  great 
quantity  of  turbid  serum,  approach¬ 
ing  a  milky  hue  ;  the  cerebral  tissue 
rather  soft.  2d,  Thorax.  Gas  es¬ 
caped  on  opening  the  left  cavity  of 
the  chest,  the  corresponding  lung 
being  slightly  pressed  upwards;  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura  contained  about 
four  ounces  of  a  reddish-brown  fluid  ; 
the  pleura  was  injected,  and  covered 
with  red  spots.  The  oesophagus,  a 
little  above  the  cardia,  and  to  the 
left  side,  presented  a  perforation  of 
the  size  of  the  finger’s  nail;  and  a 
little  higher  a  rupture  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  through  which  the 
liquid  just  described  had  escaped  into 
the  left  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  which 
was  nothing  else  than  part  of  that 
contained  in  the  stomach,  mixed  with 
blood.  The  right  side  of  the  thorax 
presented  nothing  particular.  3d, 
Abdomen.  On  opening  the  abdo¬ 
minal  parietes,  some  gas  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  liquid  matter  contained  in  the 
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peritoneal  cavity  escaped.  The  sto¬ 
mach  presented,  in  its  splenic  region, 
four  perforations ,  disposed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  the  four  angles 
of  a  parallelogram ;  the  largest  of 
which  was  of  the  size  of  a  centime , 
and  the  others  were  smaller  and 
smaller.  The  mucous  membrane  was 
destroyed  by  ulceration  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  serous,  which 
probably  was  torn  by  the  retchings. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  was  red  and  injected  throughout. 
The  portion  of  the  peritoneum,  in 
contact  with  the  liquid  effused  through 
the  perforations,  was  injected.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  in¬ 
testines,  of  the  caecum,  and  colon, 
was  also  injected,  but  entire. — Ar¬ 
chives,  Mai ,  1823. 


Case  of  Rupture  of  the  Stomach ,  supervening 
to  a  Cancerous  Affection  of  this  Organ , 
during  the  Ffforts  at  Stool.  By  M. 
Bouillouo,  §c. 

Antoine  Botte,  aged  sixty-one  years, 
was  received  into  the  Hospital  Cochin, 
on  the  22d  of  February,  1822,  with 
symptoms  of  a  cancerous  affection  of 
the  stomach,  combined  with  pulmo¬ 
nary  disease.  The  stethoscope  gave 
the  report  of  ulceration  when  applied 
at  the  top  of  both  sides  of  the  thorax. 
However,  there  was  no  symptom  that 
announced  immediate  dissolution  ; 
when,  seven  days  after  the  entrance 
of  the  patient  into  the  hospital,  1 
was  called  to  him  at  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  Fie  had  got  up  in  order 
to  go  to  the  night-stool,  and  after 
some  fruitless  attempts,  he  at  once 
lost  all  recollection.  1  found  him  in 
the  following  state:  countenance  pale 
and  inanimate ;  the  eyes  dull  and 
obscure  ;  pulse  could  not  be  felt ; 
skin  cold,  and,  with  the  countenance, 
covered  with  a  cold  sweat ;  respira¬ 
tion  slow;  no  answer  to  questions; 
death  shortly  after. 

Dissection. — Both  the  lungs  were 
tuberculated,  and  excavated  at  their 
summits  by  large  fistulous  ulcers 


filled  with  tuberculated  matter,  and 
each  was  lined  with  two  membranes, 
of  which  the  deepest  seated  was  red 
and  adherent  to  the  pulmonary  tissue. 
On  opening  the  abdomen,  a  great 
quantity  of  dirty,  liquid,  and  muddy 
matter,  escaped.  The  peritoneum 
presented  a  very  red  and  punctuated 
appearance  where  it  was  in  contact 
with  the  effused  matters,  which  re¬ 
sembled  that  contained  in  the  sto¬ 
mach.  This  organ  presented,  at  its 
pyloric  region,  near  the  small  cur¬ 
vature,  a  perforation  about  the  size 
of  a  half-franc  piece,  of  which  the 
margins  were  regular  and  thickened, 
and  divided  at  the  expense  of  the 
mucous  coat.  This  perforation  em¬ 
braced,  at  one  extremity,  a  large 
ulceration  of  a  parabolic  form,  cir¬ 
cumscribed  by  a  border  projecting 
in  the  manner  of  a  pad  or  roll.  The 
bottom  of  this  ulceration  was  formed 
by  the  pancreas,  whose  anterior  sur¬ 
face  adhered  to  the  whole  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  projecting  border  just 
mentioned.  The  perforation  was 
precisely  in  that  situation  where  the 
pancreas  terminated,  and  ceased  to 
furnish  the  substituted  paries  to  the 
disorganized  portion  of  the  stomach. 
The  pyloric  ring  extended  into  the 
border  which  circumscribed  the  ul¬ 
ceration,  and  was  white,  pearly,  and 
compact.  On  the  rest  of  its  internal 
surface  the  stomach  presented  several 
red  patches,  as  if  spotted  with  blood, 
which  could  not  be  removed  by  re¬ 
peated  washing.  The  pylorus  was 
considerably  contracted.  Nothing  par¬ 
ticular  was  observed  in  the  intestines 
or  in  the  brain.—  Archives,  Mai, 
1823. 


Hcemorrhagefromoneof  the  Fallopian  Tubes, 
speedily  becoming  fatal.  By  M.  Godelle, 
M .  D .  Soissojis. 

A  female,  while  suckling,  became 
the  subject  of  a  violent  paroxysm  of 
anger,  a  few  hours  after  which  she 
was  seized  with  severe  colicky  pains, 
accompanied  with  retchings  and  very 
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frequent  stools.  The  abdomen  soon 
afterwards  became  hard  and  tumid; 
the  pains  more  violent  ;  and  cold 
perspirations,  hiccup,  syncope,  and 
death,  supervened  within  nine  hours 
from  the  tirst  attack  of  pain.  The 
body  had  been  interred  ;  but  owing 
to  a  report  that  the  individual  had 
been  poisoned  by  her  husband,  exhu¬ 
mation  was  ordered,  and  the  body 
inspected. 

Dissection. — The  head  and  thorax 
presented  nothing  remarkable.  The 
abdomen,  which  was  tumid,  contained 
within  its  cavity  more  than  eight 
pounds  of  blood,  separated  into  clots 
of  coagulum  and  a  reddish  serum, 
and  situated  chiefly  in  the  hypogas- 
trium,  between  the  bladder  and  womb 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  small  intes¬ 
tines  on  the  other.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  digestive  tube  was 
particularly  examined  from  the  mouth 
to  the  anus  ;  it  presented  no  marks 
of  disease,  excepting  a  slight  redness 
at  one  point,  in  the  small  intestines, 
where  two  prune-stones  were  lodged. 
An  oblong  perforation,  with  irregular 
and  torn-like  margins,  about  an  inch 
in  circumference,  was  discovered  in 
the  texture  of  the  right  Fallopian 
tube:  this  opening  was  surrounded 
by  a  reddish  areola,  the  rays  of  which 
extended  about  three  lines  from  the 
margin  of  the  perforation.  The  rest 
of  the  peritoneum  was  examined  with 
the  most  scrupulous  attention,  and  it 
did  not  appear  that  it  could  have  per¬ 
mitted,  at  any  other  point,  the  escape 
of  the  smallest  quantity  of  blood,  not 
even  by  means  of  transudation,  as  it 
retained,  throughout  its  extent,  its 
natural  character.  The  uterus  pos¬ 
sessed  a  blanched  appearance,  and 
was  altogether  exsauguineous  :  it 
contained  about  half  an  ounce  of 
mucus,  but  not  a  drop  of  blood. — 
Ibid.  Mars,  1823. 

Case  of  Tumour  of  the  Brain.  By  M.  Du- 

PAREQUE. 

A  female,  of  a  strong  constitution, 
of  an  ardent  temperament,  and  of 


strong  passions,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  and  after  a  life  of  frequent 
change  from  the  utmost  distress  to 
the  greatest  and  most  warmly  felt 
pleasure,  became  suddenly  sedentary, 
owing  to  the  death  of  her  husband. 
She  was  afterwards  seized,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  more  or  less  continued,  with  vio¬ 
lent  pain  in  the  posterior  and  supe¬ 
rior  part  of  the  head;  occasionally 
accompanied  with  a  state  of  co¬ 
ma  from  which  she  was  frequently 
roused  by  violent  spasmodic  contrac¬ 
tions  of  all  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion,  attended  with  insupportable 
pain.  At  the  age  of  forty,  these 
symptoms  had  become  much  in¬ 
creased  ;  she  had  lost  her  memory  ; 
and  from  a  state  of  high  delirium, 
had  sunk  to  idiotcy.  After  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  melioration  of  her 
symptoms,  which,  hovrever,  was  of 
short  duration,  she  became  apoplec¬ 
tic,  in  which  state  she  died  on  the 
second  day. 

Dissection. — Two  ounces  and  a 
half  of  limpid  serum  were  found  in 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  brain ;  an 
equal  quantity,  more  turbid,  and 
possessing  a  reddish  colour,  was  in 
the  right  ventricle,  the  posterior  part 
of  which  contained  a  body  having 
the  form  and  size  of  a  puliet’s  egg, 
presenting  a  bluish-red  colour,  and 
apparently  intimately  connected  writh 
the  plexus  choroides,  to  which  it  ad¬ 
hered,  as  well  as  to  other  points  of 
the  cavity,  by  means  of  fine  vascular 
filaments.  The  internal  structure  of 
the  tumour  had  the  closest  analogy 
in  appearance  to  a  piece  of  hepatized 
lung. — None.  Bibl.  Med.  Jan .  1823. 

Case  of  Diabetes ,  treated  with  Carbonate  of 

Ammonia.  By  Dr.  Neumann,  of  Berlin, 

A  female,  aged  forty-eight  years, 
of  a  feeble  and  hysterical  constitu¬ 
tion,  suffered  an  attack  of  abdominal 
dropsy.  This  disease  was  soon  after 
followed  by  an  abundant  secretion  of 
urine,  and  a  voracious  appetite,  with 
extreme  emaciation.  The  diabetic 
state  of  the  urine  was  demonstrated 
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both  by  its  quantity,  and  by  its  sac¬ 
charine  properties.  Carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia  was  prescribed,  and  continued 
for  four  months  ;  its  dose  was  in¬ 
creased  from  five  grains  thrice  daily, 
to  fifty  grains  in  the  day.  The  patient 
left  the  hospital  perfectly  cured. 


MARRIED. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Mathias 
Andrews,  Esq.  to  Mary  Frances,  only 
daughter  of  Thomas  Stokes  Salmon,  M.D. 
both  of  Reading,  Berks. 

On  the  2nd  Inst,  at  Great  Malvern,  by 

the  Rev. - Caulfield,  W.  Norris,  of 

Stourbridge,  Esq.  M.D.  to  Ann,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  George  Blake, 
R.N. 

On  Tuesday  last,  at  Sliiffhall,  Salop, 
by  the  Rev.  R  Smith,  James  Bucknall, 
Esq  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  London,  to  Mary  Charlotte,  fifth 
daughter  of  Lewis  Pingo,  Esq.  late  of  the 
Royal  Mint. 


A  RESPECTABLE  MEDICAL  PRACTICE 
in  Yorkshire,  to  he  disposed  of.  Terms 
6001.  Particulars  may  be  had  by  applying 
personally  any  forenoon  at  Cox  and  Son’s, 
Medical  Booksellers,  St.  Thomas’s-street, 
Borough. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Portrait  of  Dr.  Gall,  'promised  in  this 
Number,  is  unavoidably  postponed  until  this 
day  week. 

M.  P.  came  to  hand,  and  will  be  disposed  of 
in  the  usual  way.  D.  D.  and  M.  are  also 
received. 

We  beg  Scrutator  to  receive  our  acknow¬ 
ledgment  for  the  information  with  which  he 
has  been  pleased  to  favor  us  relative  to  the 
long-pending  overtures  of  co-partnership , 
having  been  finally  rejected  by  Dr.  E- — dy, 
proposed  to  this  distinguished  empiric  by 
the  no  less  notorious  Doctor  Re — ce,  “  of 
Lo  n  don»”  The  latter ,  it  appears,  offered 
to  supply  the  former  with  a  monthly  quan¬ 
tum  suffieit  of  slang,  veritable,  scurnlily, 
and  bare-faced  puff,  as  an  equivalent 
for  leant  of  a  diploma,  which  conside¬ 
rations ,  he  maintained,  would  at  least  save 
a  great  quantity  of  chalk,  8fc.  E — dy, 
however ,  disclaimed  against  the  insidious 
proposition  —  a  proposition,  he  observed, 
“  that  struck  at  the  root  and  branch  of  his 
well-earned  popularity — a  popularity  which 
resounded  from  every  crib  and  corner  of 
the  metropolis — a  metropolis,  forsooth,  in 
which  there  was  not  a  brick  wall ,  not  even 


excepting  Bedlam  and  the  Old  Bailey, 
that  did  not  bear  unblushing  testimony  of 
his  celebrity — a  celebrity,  in  fact,  recorded 
throughout  every  country  town  and  village , 
from  John  o' Groats’  to  the  land's  end,  in 
letters  of  chalk.  In  fine,  he,  (Dr .  E — dy) 
was  belter  known,  all  over  the  British  em¬ 
pire,  by  means  of  his  “  marker”  than  the 
Doctor  “  of  London,”  in  Piccadilly  it¬ 
self,  notwithstanding  the  great  travelling 
fame  of  Munchausen  the  Little, 
alias  Yellow  Back.  To  be  brief,  the  hero 
of  Soho  preferred  his  own  professional 
respectability  “  sui  generis ”  in  an  honest 
homely  ivuy,  to  the  more  degrading  pros¬ 
pect  of  “  seeking  the  bubble  reputation ” 
through  the  foul  mouth-piece  of  a 
greater ,  but  not  half  so  respectable  a  hum¬ 
bug  as  himself;  in  spile  of  the  almost  irresis¬ 
tible  temptation,  of  seeing  a  larger  share  of 
brass  brought  into  the  concern  than  E — dy 
himself  could  ever  boast  of  possessing.  The 
terms ,  nevertheless ,  ivould  not  suit.  Picca¬ 
dilly  edged  off,  in  apparent  “dudgeon,” 
ruminating  “  dire  revenge ”  either  on  the 
ladies,  or  in  the  absence  of  better  game , 
perhaps ,  on  the  Doctor  himself,  in  the 
shape  of  some  unhappy  hit  of  “  scandalum 
magnatum ”  to  swell  out  his  next  month's 
rhapsodies.  Be  that  as  it  may ,  Soiio  took 
advantage  of  the  truce ,  by  giving  a  view 
hollo,  at  the  sight  of  an  old  patient — in 
this  manner ,  he  left  Pic  behind  him,  re¬ 
peating  the  following  appropriate  quotation 
from  Horace,  with  more  than  ordinary  em¬ 
phasis,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice,  at  the  same 
time,  distinct  enough  for  Joanna  to  hear 
him: 1  odi  profanum  vulgus  etarceo,’ 
&c.  Pilula  salutaria,  uua  satis  est  pro- 
dosi!!!  Whether  the  last  sentence  teas  meant 
us  a  figurative  kind  of  challenge,  whether 
the  Piccadilly  hero  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it,  by  construing  it  into  one;  or, 
whether  it  was  merely  enunciated  amid  the 
enthusiasm  of  professional  ardour,  on  the 
point  of  being  imposed  upon,  a  very  short 
time  may  disclose. 


All  Letters,  tyc.  ( post  paid)  addressed  for 
the  Editors,  at  the  Publisher's,  fyc. 
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DR.  BALL’S  LECTURES, 

(Continued  from  page  278.) 

ON  FATALISM . 

Under  the  name  of  materialism 
we  have  seen  that  things  very  differ¬ 
ent  are  designated  ;  it  is  the  same 
with  respect  to  fatalism.  If  it  be 
maintained  that  every  thing  in  the 
world,  and  the  world  itself,  are  ne¬ 
cessary;  that  all  that  takes  place  is 
the  effect  of  chance  or  of  blind  neces¬ 
sity,  and  that  no  supreme  intelligence 
is  mixed  with  nor  in  fact  mixes  with 
existing  objects,  this  doctrine  is  a 
kind  of  fatalism  differing  very  little 
from  atheism.  But  this  fatalism  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  doctrine 
which  establishes  the  innateness  of 
the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  mind, 
and  their  dependence  upon  organiza¬ 
tion.  I  cannot  then,  under  this  first 
consideration,  be  accused  of  fatalism. 

Another  species  of  fatalism  is  that 
which  teaches  that  in  truth  there 
exists  a  Supreme  Being,  creator  of 
the  universe,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
laws  and  properties  connected  with 
it ;  but  that  he  has  fixed  those  laws 
in  so  immutable  a  manner,  that  every 
thing  that  happens  could  not  happen 
otherwise.  In  this  system,  man  is 
necessarily  carried  away  by  the  causes 
that  compel  him  to  act,  without  any 
participation  whatever  of  the  will. 
His  actions  are  always  a  necessary 
result,  without  voluntary  choice  or 
moral  liberty  ;  they  are  neither  pu¬ 
nishable  nor  meritorious,  and  the 
hope  of  future  rewards  vanishes  as 
well  as  the  fear  of  future  punishment. 

This  is  the  fatalism  with  which 
superstitious  ignorance  accuses  the 
physiology  of  the  brain,  that  is,  the 
doctrine  relative  to  the  functions  of 
yol.  ie 


the  most  noble  organization  in  the 
world.  I  have  effectually  proved  that 
all  our  moral  and  intellectual  disposi¬ 
tions  are  innate;  that  none  of  our 
propensities  or  talents,  not  even  the 
understanding  and  will,  can  manifest 
themselves  independent  of  this  orga¬ 
nization.  To  which  also  may  be 
added,  that  it  does  not  depend  upon 
man  to  be  gifted  with  organs  peculiar 
to  his  species,  consequently  with 
such  or  such  propensities  or  facul¬ 
ties.  Must  it  now  be  inferred  that 
man  is  not  the  master  of  his  actions, 
that  there  exists  no  free  will,  con¬ 
sequently  neither  a  meritorious  nor 
an  unworthy  act  ? 

Before  this  conclusion  is  refuted, 
let  us  examine  with  the  frankness  wor¬ 
thy  of  true  philosophy,  how  far  man 
is  submitted  to  the  immutable  laws  of 
the  Creator,  how  far  e  ought  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  an  inevitable  necessity,  a 
destiny,  or  fatalism.  To  unravel  con¬ 
fused  ideas,  is  the  best  method  of 
placing  truth  in  its  clearest  point  of 
view. 

Man  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
most  powerful  and  determined  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  multitude  of  things  re¬ 
lative  to  his  happiness  or  misery, 
and  even  over  his  whole  conduct, 
without  of  himself  being  able  either 
to  add  to,  or  subtract  from  that  in¬ 
fluence.  No  one  can  call  himself  to 
life,  no  one  can  choose  the  time,  the 
climate,  or  the  nation  in  which  he 
shall  be  born;  no  one  can  fix  the 
manners,  laws,  customs,  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  religion,  prejudices,  or  the 
superstitions  with  which  he  shall  be 
surrounded  from  the  moment  of  his 
birth;  no  one  can  say,  I  will  be 
master  or  servant,  the  eldest  son  or 
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the  youngest;  l  will  have  a  robust 
or  a  debilitated  state  of  health,  I  will 
be  a  man  or  a  woman,  I  will  have 
such  or  such  a  constitution;  I  will  be 
a  fool,  an  idiot,  a  simpleton,  a  man  of 
understanding,  or  a  man  of  genius, 
passionate  or  calm,  of  a  mild  or  cross 
nature,  modest  or  proud,  stupid  or 
circumspect,  cowardly  or  prone  to 
voluptuosness,  humble  or  indepen¬ 
dent;  no  one  can  determine  the  de¬ 
gree  of  prudence  or  the  foolishness 
of  his  superiors,  the  noxious  or  useful 
examples  that  he  shall  meet  with,  the 
result  of  his  connexions,  the  fortui¬ 
tous  events,  the  influence  of  external 
things  over  him,  the  condition  of  his 
father  and  mother,  or  his  own,  or  the 
source  of  irritation  that  his  desires  or 
passions  will  experience.  The  re¬ 
lations  of  the  five  senses  with  external 
things,  and  the  number  and  functions 
of  the  viscera  and  members  have 
been  fixed  in  the  same  invariable 
manner,  so  nature  is  the  source  of 
our  propensities,  sentiments  and  fa¬ 
culties.  Their  reciprocal  influence 
and  their  relations  with  external  ob¬ 
jects  have  been  irrevocably  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  laws  of  our  organi¬ 
zation. 

As  it  does  not  depend  upon  our¬ 
selves  to  hear  or  see  when  objects 
strike  our  ears  or  our  eyes,  in  the 
same  manner  our  judgments  are  ne¬ 
cessary  results  of  the  laws  of  thought. 
<c  Judgment,  very  rightly,  says  M. 
Tracy,  in  this  sense  is  independent 
of  the  will,  it  is  not  under  our 
controul,  when  we  perceive  a  real 
relation  betwixt  two  of  our  percep¬ 
tions,  not  to  feel  it  as  it  actually  is, 

.  that  is,  such  as  it  should  appear  to 
every  being  organised  as  ourselves, 
if  they  were  precisely  in  the  same 
situation.  It  is  this  necessity  which 
constitutes  the  certainty  and  reality 
of  every  thing  we  are  acquainted 
with.  For  if  it  only  depended  upon 
our  fancy  to  be  affected  with  a  great 
thing  as  if  it  were  a  small  one,  with 
a  good  as  if  it  were  a  bad  one,  with 
one  that  is  true  as  if  it  were  false. 


there  would  no  longer  exist  anything 
real  in  the  world,  at  least  for  us. 
There  would  neither  be  greatness,  nor 
smallness,  good  nor  evil,  falsehood 
nor  truth;  our  fancy  alone  would  be 
everything.  Such  an  order  of  things 
cannot  even  be  conceived,  it  implies 
contradiction. 

Since  primitive  organization,  sex, 
age,  constitution,  education,  climate, 
form  of  government,  religion,  pre¬ 
judices,  superstitions,  kc.  exercise 
the  most  decided  influence  over  our 
sensations  and  ideas,  our  judgments 
and  the  determinations  of  our  will, 
the  nature  and  force  of  our  propen¬ 
sities  and  talents,  consequently  over 
the  first,  motives  of  our  actions,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  man,  in  se¬ 
veral  of  the  most  important  moments 
of  his  life,  is  under  empire  of  a  des¬ 
tiny,  which  sometimes  fixes  him  like 
the  inert  shell  against  a  rock  ;  at 
others,  it  carries  him  away  in  a  whirl¬ 
wind  like  the  dust. 

It  is  not  then  surprising  that  the 
sages  of  Greece,  of  the  Indies,  Chi¬ 
na  and  Japan,  the  Christians  of  the 
east  and  west,  and  the  mahomedans 
have  worked  up  this  species  of  fa¬ 
talism  with  their  different  doctrines. 
In  all  times  our  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  have  been  made  to  take 
their  origin  from  God;  and,  in  all 
times  it  has  been  taught  that  all  the 
gifts  of  men  came  from  heaven ;  that 
God  has,  from  all  eternity,  chosen 
the  elect ;  that  man  of  himself  is 
incapable  of  any  good  thought;  that 
every  difference  between  men  rela¬ 
tive  to  their  faculties,  comes  from 
God;  that  there  are  only  those  to 
whom  it  has  been  given  by  a  su¬ 
perior  power  who  are  capable  of 
certain  actions;  that  every  one  acts 
after  his  own  innate  character,  the 
same  as  the  fig  tree  does  not  bear 
grapes,  nor  the  vine  figs,  and  the 
same  that  a  salt  spring  does  not  run  in 
fresh  water;  lastly,  that  all  cannot 
dive  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  nor 
the  decrees  of  Providence. 

It  is  this  same,  kind  of  fatalism, 
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this  same  inevitable  influence  of  supe¬ 
rior  powers  that  has  been  taught  by  the 
fathers  of  the  church.  St.  Augustine 
wished  this  very  same  doctrine  to  be 
preached,  to  profess  loudly  the  belief 
in  the  infallibility  of  Providence,  and 
our  entire  dependence  upon  God. 
“  In  the  same  manner,  he  says,  no 
one  can  give  himself  life,  no  one  can 
give  himself  understanding.”  If  some 
are  unacquainted  with  the  truth,  it 
is,  according  to  his  doctrine,  because 
they  have  not  received  the  necessary 
capacity  to  know  it.  He  refutes  the 
objections  that  might  be  urged 
against  the  justice  of  God;  he  re¬ 
marks  that  neither  has  the  grace  of 
God  distributed  equally  to  every 
one  the  temporal  goods,  such  as 
address,  strength,  health,  beauty, 
wit,  and  the  disposition  for  the  arts 
and  sciences,  riches,  honors,  &c.  St. 
Cyprian  at  that  time  had  already  said, 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  proud  of  our 
qualities,  for  we  possess  nothing  from 
ourselves. 

If  people  had  not  always  been 
convinced  of  the  influence  of  exter¬ 
nal  and  internal  conditions  relative 
to  the  determinations  of  our  will, 
upon  our  actions,  why,  in  all  times 
and  among  every  people,  have  civil 
and  religious  laws  been  made  to 
subdue  and  direct  the  desires  of  men  ? 
There  is  no  religion  that  has  not  or¬ 
dained  abstinence  from  certain  meats 
and  drinks,  fasting  and  mortification 
of  the  body.  From  the  time  of  So¬ 
lomon  the  wise  down  to  our  own  time, 

I  know  no  observer  of  human  nature 
who  has  not  acknowledged  that  the 
physical  and  moral  man  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  laws  of  the  creation. 

DR.  GALL  ON  INFANTICIDE. 

(Continued  from  page  281.) 

Indeed !  were  it  not  so  penible  for 
a  mother  to  resolve  upon  a  similar 
action,  child  murder,  the  consequence 
of  illicit  pregnancies  and  the  perfidy 
of  men,  would  be  infinitely  more  fre¬ 
quent.  The  violence  of  the  impul¬ 
sions  which  lead  to  the  commission 


of  an  act  so  revolting  to  human 
nature  may  be  conceived,  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  inclination  of 
a  mother  for  her  offspring,  often 
dumb  during  gestation,  becomes 
singularly  active  at  the  period  of  ac- 
couchment,.  It  must  be  supposed 
then,  that,  when  a  mother  yields  to 
this  horrible  suggestion,  she  is  always 
stimulated  to  the  act  by  violence  ;  and 
that,  in  this  manner,  in  the  midst  of 
the  conflicting  passions  with  which 
she  is  agitated,  it  is  but  just  to  examine 
how  far  the  struggle  deprived  her  of 
sufficient  reflexion  and  even  of  the  free 
use  of  her  senses. 

I  have  observed  that  both  sexes 
experience  once  or  twice  every  month, 
a  sort  of  periodical  derangement 
which  troubles  the  harmony  of  their 
affections  and  habits,  and  which  as¬ 
sumes  the  character  of  an  irritation 
and  melancholy  with  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  affected  cannot  account  for. 
Persons  of  an  irritable  and  debili¬ 
tated  constitution,  experience  this  de¬ 
rangement  in  a  very  sensible  manner. 

I  shall  enter  more  particularly  in 
another  place  into  the  detail  of  this 
subject.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
observe,  that  this  phenomenon  takes 
place  more  particularly  at  the  time  of 
the  periodical  evacuations.  Now, 
accouchment  ordinarily  takes  place 
at  this  very  period,  that  is,  at  the 
time  when  the  woman  would  have  had 
the  tenth  menstrual  discharge ;  thence 
it  follows,  that  every  circumstance  ca¬ 
pable  of  affecting  or  troubling  a  wo¬ 
man,  strikes  her  mind  more  forcibly 
at  that  time.  It  has  generally  been 
observed,  that  women  at  that  critical 
period  are  more  susceptible,  more 
despairing,  more  low  spirited,  and 
more  easily  moved.  Is  it  surprising 
at  that  time  they  are  more  subject  to 
wander  and  to  form  fatal  resolutions? 
This  same  periodical  derangement  of 
the  soul  has  sometimes  also  the -most 
deplorable  influence  over  man.  We 
are  acquainted  with  an  individual, 
who,  once  a  month,  is  tormented,  for 
two  or  three  days,  with  the  thought 
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and  even  the  desire  to  commit  murder. 
This  desire  places  him  in  a  state  of 
anguish  and  despair;  he  then  runs  to 
a  friend  and  begs  him  to  preserve 
him  from  the  misfortune  with  which 
he  is  threatened.  The  fit  goes  off, 
and  he  returns  home  delivered  from 
every  kind  of  temptation.  It  is  during 
this  period  that  those  tormented  with 
the  propensity  to  suicide,  commonly 
put  an  end  to  their  days. 

This  is  not  the  only  example  which 
shews  that  the  affections  and  passions 
prolonged,  even  when  they  do  not 
give  rise  to  real  insanity,  are  capable 
of  altering  the  dispositions  of  the 
soul,  and  so  far  weaken  the  moral 
liberty,  that  it  is  difficult,  in  similar 
cases,  sufficiently  to  appreciate  the 
culpability  of  the  actions.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  example  will  furnish  a  proof 
of  this. 

Other  cases  of  a  moral  liberty  very 
much  weakened . 

“  The  wife  of  the  honest  Joseph 
Prohaska,  a  soldier  in  the  garrison  at 
Breslau,  in  Silesia,  inspired  a  brutal 
passion  in  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
same  company  as  her  husband.  This 
virtuous  woman  firmly  rejected  the 
proposals  and  importunities  of  the 
lieutenant,  without  mentioning  the 
circumstance  to  her  husband.  One 
day  when  she  brought  him  his  dinner 
to  the  guard  house,  whither  he  had 
been  designedly  sent,  she  found  him 
sitting  upon  the  camp  bed,  his  coun¬ 
tenance  pale  and  disordered,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  before  him.  Take  that 
back  again,  said  he  to  her,  I  have 
already  been  regaled  to-day  in  exer¬ 
cising  and  on  parade,  and  I  have  now 
no  appetite.  He  made  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  her  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening  at  his  post.  In  the  mean 
time  she  learned,  from  one  of  his 
comrades,  that  the  first  lieutenant  had 
several  times  taxed  him  when  exer¬ 
cising,  with  want  of  attention  to  the 
word  of  command  and  with  neglect¬ 
ing  to  take  care  of  his  arms;  that  to 
this  he  had  added  injurious  words. 


and  with  his  own  hands  had  re- 
peatedly  struck  him  with  his  cane; 
that,  when  the  battalion  had  fallen 
in,  the  colonel,  according  to  custom, 
ordered  the  officers  to  note  down  the 
careless  soldiers,  and  to  give  them 
twelve  blows  with  a  stick  at  the  first 
pause.  Prohaska  was  twice  among 
the  number  of  those  thus  noted  for 
negligence,  and  had  been  punished 
accordingly;  and,  as  his  character  as 
a  man  was  roused  within  him,  and 
because  he  complained,  although  with 
the  greatest  mildness,  of  the  injustice 
done  to  him,  he  was  treated  as  a 
mutineer,  and  that  fifteen  more  blows 
compelled  him  to  be  silent. 

“  The  unfortunate  woman  inter¬ 
rupted  this  narration  several  times, 
by  exclaiming :  Jesus  !  it  is  1  who 
am  the  cause  of  it;  poor  man  you 
must  suffer  for  it;  he  will  force  me 
to  it  !  she  went  home. 

“  To  give  vent  to  her  feelings,  she 
told  her  friends  and  the  people  of  the 
house  where  she  lived  what  had  ta¬ 
ken  place  during  the  day,  and  her 
fatal  intercourse  with  the  ferocious 
executioner  of  her  husband.  At  se¬ 
ven  o’clock  she  went  upon  the  ram¬ 
parts,  where  her  husband  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  her.  As  soon  as  she  was 
alone  with  him,  she  disclosed  every 
thing  to  him  which  her  natural  good¬ 
ness  up  to  that  period  had  induced 
her  to  withhold,  and  begged  him, 
as  soon  as  the  guard  was  relieved,  to 
make  his  complaint  to  the  chief  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  regiment.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  Prohaska  listened  to  her  with 
apparent  calmness.  After  she  had 
done  speaking,  he  eat  the  supper  she 
had  brought  him  in  silence,  and  only 
spoke  to  wish  her  good  night,  and 
to  beg  her  to  retire.  The  poor  wo¬ 
man,  seeing  that  her  husband,  as 
was  usual,  did  not  give  her  the  part¬ 
ing  kiss,  asked  him  4  if  he  was  an¬ 
gry  with  her,  and  if  he  had  the  least 
suspicion  of  her  innocence  ?’  ‘No,’ 

he  replied,  e  1  have  no  ill  will  against 
thee.  You  would,  nevertheless,  have 
acted  better,  had  you  made  known  to 
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me  sooner  the  views  of  the  first  lieu¬ 
tenant;  we  should,  in  that  case,  have 
inow  been  beyond  the  frontiers.  That 
is  now  no  longer  possible,  without 
running  great  risks  as  a  deserter; 
for  l  could  wager  that  before  to-mor¬ 
row  this  time  my  pass  will  be  with¬ 
drawn.’  4  It  is  already  withdrawn,’ 
replied  the  woman,  melting  into 
tears  ;  at  half  past  three  o’clock  the 
serjeant  came  and  asked  me  for  it, 
telling  me  they  were  all  going  to  be 
changed  for  new  ones,  in  order  to 
render  counterfeits  more  difficult.’ 

4  God  help  us!’  said  Prohaska:  he 
laid  hold  of  his  wife  and  kissed  her 
warmly,  and  then  suffered  her  to  de- 
ipart.  This  unfortunate  woman  re¬ 
lated  all  these  particulars  to  her 
friends,  who  deposed  to  the  same 
!  effect  at  the  trial,  and  of  which  Pro- 
haska  acknowledged  the  correctness. 

44  The  next  morning,  it  was  on  a 
Friday,  Prohaska  returned  from 
guard.  He  found  the  table  spread 
out,  and  sat  down  and  ate  with  ap¬ 
parent  tranquillity,  A  soldier  who 
lived  in  the  same  house  with  him, 
declared  upon  the  trial  that  Prohaska 
had  always  been  a  very  mild  husband 
and  an  attentive  father,  but  that 
these  two  qualities  had  never  mani¬ 
fested  themselves  so  strongly  than 
since  this  Friday,  up  to  the  fatal 
moment  when,  abandoned  by  his 
guardian  angel,  deceived  by  an  er¬ 
roneous  piety,  and  extremely  weak¬ 
ened  in  his  moral  and  physical  qua¬ 
lities,  he  fell.  On  the  Saturday, 
Prohaska  worked  the  whole  of  the 
morning.  After  dinner,  during  which 
the  conversation  had  never  once 
touched  on  the  subject  that  grieved 
him,  he  said  in  an  under  voice  to  his 
wife,  44  It  is  useless  to  complain. 
A  soldier  in  Major  W***’s  corps 
has  preferred  complaints  against 
an  officer ;  he  was  right,  but  that 
has  not  prevented  him  from  receiv¬ 
ing  fourscore  stripes  over  the  back, 
covered  only  with  his  shirt.  I 
well  see,  the  life  of  a  soldier  is 
horrible  ;  henceforward  I  will  suffer 


in  honour  of  God ;  he  has  suffered 
himself,  and  that  will  be  imputed  to 
me  as  a  merit ;  I  will  act  so  as  to 
have  intercessors  in  heaven  who  will 
pray  for  me,  that,  after  my  death, 
1  may  not  remain  too  long  in  purga¬ 
tory.  I  will  forgive  the  man  who 
has  offended  me — do  you  the  same. 
To-morrow  we  will  confess  and  take 
the  sacrament,  that  the  celestial 
bread  may  give  more  strength  to  our 
resolution,  and  that  I  may  not  curse 
the  ruffian— -meaning,  without  doubt 
the  first  lieutenant. — He  said  no  more. 
They  confessed  and  took  the  sacra¬ 
ment.  According  to  all  appearances, 
calmness  was  re-established.  At  din¬ 
ner,  Prohaska  ordered  some  wine  to 
be  brought,  that,  as  he  observed,  he 
might  regale  himself  a  little.  When 
he  got  up  from  table,  there  was  a  little 
wine  left,  which  he  gave  to  another 
soldier,  saying,  as  he  handed  it  to  him, 
44  drink,  comrade,  and  if  ever  I  have 
caused  you  any  trouble,  forgive  me.” 
His  wife  asked  him  if  he  would  take 
some  coffee.  Prohaska  thanked  her, 
and  proposed  to  take  a  little  walk. 
The  unfortunate  woman  consented, 
little  suspecting  that  she  was  going 
to  her  death.  They  took  their  young¬ 
est  child  with  them,  leaving  the  old¬ 
est  to  the  care  of  their  friends. 
They  passed  through  the  town,  the 
woman  carrying  the  child  in  her  arms. 

44  Prohaska,  under  pretence  of  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  sun,  took  his  wife 
under  the  willows  planted  along  the 
glacis  of  the  citadel.  Having  sat 
down  together  near  a  place  called 
the  Mice  Pond,  Prohaska  put  his 
wife  in  mind  to  give  the  child  the 
breast,  and  it  soon  after  fell  asleep. 
She  laid  it  down  on  the  grass,  and 
covered  it  over  with  a  handkerchief. 
Prohaska,  at  that  moment,  entirely 
absorbed  with  the  idea  of  killing  his 
wife,  embraced  her,  clasped  her  in 
his  arms  with  transport,  and  ha¬ 
ving  kissed  her  again,  asked  her 
if  in  her  conscience  she  had  that 
day  made  an  acknowledgment  of 
all  her  sins,  without  exception 
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whether  she  had  felt  a  true  contrition, 
and  if  she  had  received  a  general  ab¬ 
solution,  To  all  these  questions  she 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  He 
clasped  her  once  more  with  his  left 
arm,  and  whilst  they  were  mutually 
lavishing  on  each  other  the  most 
tender  caresses,  he  pierced  her  heart 
with  a  knife  which  he  held  in  his  right 
hand.  He  then  laid  his  wife  gently 
down  upon  the  grass — thatwife  whom 
he  had  just  sacrificed  in  his  religious 
delirium  ;  and,  as  convulsive  motions 
appeared  to  discover  in  her  that  the 
vital  spark  was  not  yet  extinct,  and 
fearful  she  might  be  in  great  pain, 
he  wished  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  cut 
her  throat.  All  he  did  now  was  to 
take  the  key  of  his  lodgings  out 
of  her  pocket ;  and,  after  having 
washed  his  hands  in  the  pond,  and 
thrown  the  knife  into  it,  he  took  his 
little  child,  still  asleep  on  the  grass, 
and  returned  thence  by  another  road. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he 
ran  very  fast,  because  he  was  afraid 
if  the  body  of  his  wife  was  seen, 
that  he  should  be  suspected  and 
stopped  ;  which  would  have  prevented 
him  from  snatching  his  two  cherished 
children  from  a  perverse  and  wicked 
world,  and  from  sending  them  to  hea¬ 
ven  to  become  his  intercessors. 

££  On  his  return  home,  he  put  the 
still  sleeping  infant  in  the  cradle ; 
then  went  to  his  neighbour’s,  begged 
the  wife  of  the  old  messenger  of  the 
Regency  to  go  out  at  the  gate  of 
Schweidnitz,  and  pointed  out  to  her 
the  place  where  she  would  find  his 
wife,  adding  that  he  had  left  her  very 
well  but  very  weak,  as  she  had  found 
herself  indisposed  during  the  walk  ; 
and  that  she  had  sat  down  to  rest 
herself,  and  that  she  had  begged  him 
to  return  to  the  house  with  the  child. 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  was 
too  tired  to  return  for  her  himself — 
The  good  woman  hastened  to  comply 
with  his  request,  and  wished  to  take 
the  child  with  her  ;  to  which  Pro- 
haska  objected  by  observing,  that  it 
would  only  keep  her  longer  on  the 


way.  Scarcely  was  he  left  alone, 
than  he  ran  home  with  the  child, 
where  he  had  left  the  other  asleep  ; 
he  knocked  both  their  brains  out  with 
a  small  hatchet,  placed  them  in  each 
other’s  arms  on  the  bed  ;  and,  after 
having  carefully  shut  the  chamber 
door,  he  went  upon  the  great  guard, 
and  with  a  certain  air  of  contentment 
in  his  looks  and  gestures,  he  told 
them  he  had  killed  his  wife  and  two 
children.  £  Now,’  added  he,  £  let 
Lieutenant  V***  make  love  to  her. 
She  and  my  children  are  secure  from 
seduction  and  dishonour  ;  they  will 
thank  me  for  the  happiness  they 
enjoy,  and  will  pray  for  me  in  hea¬ 
ven.’ 

££  The  council  of  war  that  judged 
him,  paid  no  attention  to  the  exte¬ 
nuating  motives,  and  did  not  take 
them  into  their  consideration  to  de¬ 
termine  the  degree  of  culpability 
relatively  to  the  moral  liberty.  Pro- 
haska  was  treated,  not  as  an  indivi¬ 
dual  labouring  under  disease,  but  as 
a  man  in  sound  mind  and  body,  as  a 
man  who  had  acted  upon  his  own 
perfect  free  will,  consequently  as  an 
assassin  with  premeditation  :  he  was 
condemned  to  be  beheaded  ;  and  to 
aggravate  his  punishment  he  was 
refused  not  only  in  prison,  but  also 
at  the  place  of  execution,  the  faculty 
of  being  exhorted  and  accompanied 
by  an  ecclesiastic.” 

This  fact  proves  how  far  violent 
grief  and  superstition,  or  a  misun¬ 
derstood  religion,  may  obscure  the 
mind,  and  palliate  the  conduct  of 
unfortunate  people,  who,  in  similar 
situations,  commit  crimes.  Certain 
meats,  and  particularly  spirituous 
liquors,  produce  in  many  people  par¬ 
ticular  irritations  which  have  the 
effect  of  a  kind  of  intoxication, 
without  the  latter  nevertheless  being 
accompanied  with  the  ordinary  symp¬ 
toms  of  such  a  state.  It  is  well  known 
that  wine  and  brandy  render  a  man 
courageous,  quarrelsome,  eloquent, 
sincere,  amorous,  sad  and  gay.  When 
Peter  Petri  had  not  drank  anything, 
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he  always  appeared  to  be  plunged 
into  a  kind  of  stupidity  and  apathy  ; 
and  any  thing  might  be  done  with 
him.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  a 
few  glasses  of  brandy,  then  he  be¬ 
came  a  tiger,  and,  without  distinc¬ 
tion,  attacked  equally  his  friends  and 
his  enemies.  A  woman  at  Bamberg, 
as  soon  as  she  had  drank  brandy, 
felt  the  most  irresistible  desire  to  set 
fire  to  some  house  or  other ;  but 
scarcely  had  this  irritation  exhausted 
itself,  than  she  was  horror-struck 
with  herself.  But  as  she  did  not 
keep  a  sufficient  guard  over  herself 
in  abstaining  from  her  favourite 
drink,  she  was  guilty  of  arson  no 
less  than  fourteen  times. 

The  most  embarrassing  case,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  degree  of  culpability,  in 
abstracting  from  the  laws,  is  that 
where  a  particular  quality  acquires  of 
itself,  and  as  a  consequence  of  or¬ 
ganization,  so  high  a  degree  of  en¬ 
ergy,  that  it  forms  the  most  predo¬ 
minant  character  of  an  individual. 
I  have  already  proved  that  every 
faculty  and  propensity  may  arrive  at 
this  degree  of  energy.  If  that  takes 
place  with  respect  to  an  indifferent 
or  praiseworthy  thing,  it  may  be  a 
subject  of  congratulation  though  not 
of  merit.  Many,  from  their  nature, 
are  called  to  devotion ;  others  would 
be  obliged  to  do  extreme  violence  to 
their  feelings,  to  send  away,  without 
assisting  them,  a  lost  child,  or  an  old 
man  without  support.  Many  men 
have  a  particular  inclination  to  build, 
to  travel,  to  quarrel,  &c.  One  burns 
with  an  insatiable  desire  of  glory — 
another  cannot  even  spare  his  best 
friends  when  any  poignant  witticism 
presents  itself  to  his  mind.'  We  found, 
in  a  house  of  correction,  a  young- 
nobleman  extremely  proud,  who  had 
been  confined  there  because  he  was 
ashamed  of  all  kind  of  work  :  even 
in  that  house,  he  would  only  speak 
with  certain  persons,  and  his  ques¬ 
tions  announced  an  uncommon  de¬ 
gree  of  penetration.  The  nervous 
systems  of  certain  external  senses 


may  in  like  manner  acquire  so  extra* 
ordinary  a  degree  of  activity  and 
energy,  that  they  may  determine,  if 
we  may  use  the  term,  the  principal 
character  of  an  individual.  This  kind 
of  energy  is  even  sometimes  heredi¬ 
tary.  In  a  Russian  family  the  father 
and  the  grandfather  became  early  vic¬ 
tims  to  their  propensity  for  getting 
drunk  ;  the  son,  although  he  foresaw 
the  consequences  of  this,  continued 
to  give  himself  up  to  it  in  spite  of  all 
he  could  do  to  the  contrary  ;  and  the 
grandson,  a  child  about  five  years  old, 
already  manifested  the  most  decided 
inclination  for  strong  liquors. 

Why  should  not  this  imperious  ac¬ 
tivity  also  take  place  in  other  organs 
which,  by  the  excess  of  their  action, 
lead  to  evil  ?  The  reality  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  exaltation  is  founded  upon  so 
many  examples,  that  every  objection 
dictated  by  superstition  or  prejudice 
would  be  absurd.  The  individual 
who  experiences  this  exalted  energy, 
is  governed  by  some  particular  sen¬ 
sation  or  idea  in  which  his  whole 
soul  is  centered.  If  this  violent  ac¬ 
tion  be  not  restrained  by  superior 
force,  man  becomes  the  slave  of  it. 
If  faculties  of  a  superior  order  act  at 
the  same  time  in  a  contrary  sense, 
an  obstinate  struggle  results  between 
the  fatal  concupiscences  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  penible  opposition  of 
his  reason.  Is  it  surprising  then  that 
evil  propensities  are  frequently  more 
powerful  than  good,  and  that  the 
flesh  is  often  stronger  than  the  mind? 
This  condition,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  real 
alienation  of  the  mind,  but  rather  a 
partial  exaltation  or  subjection  of  the 
soul,  and  it  offers  an  incomprehen¬ 
sible  contract  between  man  and  the 
animal  in  man.*  If  the  exaltation 
takes  place  in  a  quality  whose  too 
energetic  activity  leads  to  criminal 
acts,  a  more  unfortunate  condition 

*  For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit, 
and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh  :  and  these 
are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other;  so  that 
ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye  would. 
(St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  c.  v.  v.  17.) 
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for  any  individual,  or  a  more  per¬ 
plexed  one  for  the  judge  can  scarcely 
be  imagined,  for  it  produces  effects 
apparently  so  contrary,  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  state  of  reason  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  it  appears  as  if  it 
were  confounded  with  folly.  Let  us 
examine  some  of  these  unfortunate 
inclinations,  by  beginning  with  the 
PROPENSITY  TO  THEFT. 

Exalted  propensity  to  theft ,  anni¬ 
hilating  the  moral  liberty. 

Victor  Amedee  the  First,  King  of 
Sardinia,  wherever  he  went,  always 
took  objects  of  the  smallest  value. 
Saurin,  a  minister  at  Geneva,  al¬ 
though  imbued  with  the  best  princi¬ 
ples  of  reason  and  religion,  fell  con¬ 
tinually  into  the  propensity  of  steal¬ 
ing.  Another  individual  from  his 
earliest  age  was  a  prey  to  this  incli¬ 
nation.  He  enlisted  as  a  soldier, 
under  the  hope  of  being  restrained 
by  the  severity  of  the  discipline ; 
but  continuing  to  thieve,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  being  condemned  to  be 
hanged.  Always  endeavouring  to 
conquer  his  fingering  propensity,  he 
studied  divinity,  and  became  a  Ca¬ 
puchin  friar.  His  evil  spirit  followed 
him  to  the  cloister  :  but  as  he  no 
longer  steals  any  thing  except  trifles, 
he  gives  himself  up  to  his  inclination 
without  uneasiness.  He  steals  scis¬ 
sors,  candlesticks,  snuffers,  tea-cups, 
tumblers,  &c.  and  carries  them  to 
his  cell.  A  person  holding  a  situa¬ 
tion  under  government,  at  Vienna, 
had  the  most  singular  mania  of  only 
stealing  household  utensils.  He  hired 
two  rooms  to  put  them  in  ;  he  nei¬ 
ther  sold  nor  made  any  use  of  them 
whatever.  The  wife  of  the  celebrated 
physician  Gaubius,  had  such  an  in¬ 
vincible  propensity  for  thieving,  that 
whenever  she  bought  anything,  she 
always  endeavoured  to  purloin  some¬ 
thing.  The  Countess  M***  at  We- 
sel,  and  J***  at  Frankfort,  had  also 
this  same  propensity.  Madame  de 
N***  had  been  brought  up  with  par¬ 


ticular  care.  Her  wit  and  talents 
assured  her  a  distinguished  place  in 
society.  But  neither  her  education, 
nor  her  fortune,  were  proof  against 
the  most  decided  propensity  for  steal¬ 
ing.  Lavater  mentions  a  physician 
who  never  left  the  room  when  he 
visited  his  patients  without  stealing 
something  from  them,  and  afterwards 
never  thought  any  more  about  it. 
His  wife  examined  his  pockets  every 
night,  and  used  to  find  in  them  keys, 
scissors,  thimbles,  knives,  spoons, 
buckles,  cases,  See.  which  she  re¬ 
turned  the  next  morning  to  their 
respective  owners.  Moritz,  in  his 
traite  experimental  sur  V  ame,  re¬ 
lates,  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
the  history  of  a  thief  who  had  the 
propensity  of  thieving  to  such  a 
degree,  that  on  the  point  of  drawing 
his  last  breath,  he  actually  stole  the 
snuff-box  from  his  confessor.  Dr. 
Bernard,  physician  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  told  us  of  a  native  of  the 
province  of  Alsace,  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  who  everywhere  committed 
larcenies,  although  he  had  abundance 
of  every  thing,  and  was  by  no  means 
avaricious.  He  had  been  carefully 
brought  up,  and  his  vicious  propen¬ 
sity  had  several  times  been  visited 
with  punishment.  His  father  made 
him  enlist  for  a  soldier.  Even  this 
did  not  correct  him.  He  committed 
several  considerable  thefts,  and  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged.  We  found 
a  similar  propensity  in  the  son  of  a 
celebrated  philosopher.  He  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  his  school-fellows 
for  his  talents  ;  but,  from  his  earliest 
age,  he  robbed  his  parents,  sister, 
servants,  companions,  and  masters. 
He  stole  the  most  valuable  books 
from  his  father’s  library.  Every 
method  was  tried  to  correct  him  ;  he 
was  made  a  soldier ;  and  was  seve¬ 
ral  times  severely  punished,  but  all 
proved  useless  and  unavailing.  The 
conduct  of  this  unfortunate  young 
man  was  regular  in  every  other  point ; 
he  did  not  justify  his  acts  ;  but,  if  he 
was  addressed  on  this  subject,  in  the 
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most  friendly  and  energetic  terms, 
he  evinced  the  greatest  indifference, 
and  appeared  not  to  hear  them.  The 
paymaster  of  a  Prussian  regiment  of 
cuirassiers,  a  man  in  every  other 
respect  instructed  and  gifted  with 
moral  qualities,  had  such  a  decided 
propensity  for  thieving,  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  picked  his  officers’  pockets 
of  their  handkerchiefs  on  the  parade. 
His  general  had  a  great  respect  for 
him  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  appeared, 
every  thing  was  shut  up  with  the 
greatest  care,  for  he  often  used  to 
take  away  handkerchiefs,  shirts,  and 
even  women’s  stockings.  Besides, 
whenever  the  things  he  took  were 
asked  for  again,  he  gave  them  up 
with  the  greatest  cheerfulness.  M. 
Kneisler,  the  director  of  the  prison 
at  Prague,  told  us  of  a  rich  mer¬ 
chant’s  wife  who  continually  robbed 
her  husband  in  the  most  expert  man¬ 
ner.  She  was  obliged  to  be  shut  up 
in  a  house  of  correction.  She  was 
no  sooner  emancipated,  than  she  be¬ 
gan  her  tricks  again,  for  which  she 
was  a  second  time  shut  up.  Set  at  li¬ 
berty  once  more,  she  committed  new 
thefts,  and  was  a  third  time  con¬ 
demned  to  a  more  rigorous  confine¬ 
ment  than  the  preceding.  She  even 
committed  thefts  in  the  prison.  She 
made  a  hole  in  the  most  ingenious 
manner  in  a  stove  that  warmed  the 
room  where  the  cash  box  of  the 
establishment  was  kept.  The  re¬ 
peated  thefts  she  committed  were 
remarked.  Bells  were  uselessly 
fixed  to  the  doors  and  windows  ;  but 
at  length  pistols,  which  were  placed 
so  as  to  go  off  on  the  box  being 
touched,  frightened  her  so  much, 
that  she  had  no  time  to  make  her 
escape  through  the  stove.*  In  a 
prison  at  Copenhagen,  we  saw  an 
incorrigible  thief,  who  sometimes 
distributed  the  fruits  of  his  vocation 
to  the  poor.  In  another  place,  a 

*  In  several  parts  of  Germany,  the 
mouth  of  the  stove  opens  into  quite  a 
different  apartment  to  that  in  which  the 
stove  itself  stands,  &c. 


thief  confined  for  the  seventh  time, 
assured  us,  with  regret,  that  he  did 
not  see  how  it  was  possible  he  could 
conduct  himself  otherwise.  He  ear¬ 
nestly  requested  to  be  detained  in 
prison,  and  that  he  might  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  means  of  earning  his 
livelihood. 

A  thousand  similar  instances  might 
be  quoted,  and  which  prove,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  propensity  to 
theft  is  not  always  a  consequence  of 
a  bad  education,  laziness,  or  poverty, 
the  want  of  some  bad  qualities,  nor 
even  a  defect  of  morality  and  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  so  true  it  is,  that  everybody 
shut  their  eyes  on  insignificant  lar¬ 
cenies  when  committed  by  rich  per¬ 
sons,  who  otherwise  possess  good 
qualities.  These  thefts  are  called 
distractions.  But  may  not  the  same 
propensity  be  found  in  poor  men  ? 
Does  it  then  change  its  nature  ? 
Does  it  change  from  the  importance  of 
the  objects  stolen  ?  there  results  from 
similar  cases,  that  much  prudence 
and  experience  are  necessary  to  fix 
with  certainty  the  degree  of  culpa¬ 
bility. 

Let  us  uow  consider,  under  the 
same  point  of  view,  another  evil 
propensity. 

(To  be  continued .) 

Case  of  Cancer  of  the  Lip,  in  which  the  Ope¬ 
ration  lately  recommended  by  31.  Richer  and, 
urns  performed.  By  C.  A.  Bull,  M.  D. 
Surgeon  to  the  South  Infirmary,  and 
Teacher  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Cork. 

April  28th,  1823. — Catherine 

Creedon,  aetatis  about  sixty,  applied 
at  the  South  Infirmary  for  the  cure  of 
an  ulcerated  cancer  of  the  lower  lip. 
The  disease  commenced  about  two 
years  ago,  and  now  extended  from 
one  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  other, 
and  in  depth  nearly  to  the  reflection 
of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the 
gums  to  the  lip,  presenting  a  fun¬ 
gous-looking  ulcerated  surface,  much 
everted,  so  as  nearly  to  reach  the 
lower  margin  of  the  chin  when  the 
jaws  were  closed.  The  integuments 
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of  the  chin  beneath  the  tumour  were 
of  a  dark  red  colour,  which  appear¬ 
ance,  however,  1  was  inclined  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  irritation  from  the  acrid 
discharge  of  the  ulcer.  On  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  neighbouring  glands,  I 
could  not  discover  any  enlargement 
or  hardness  of  them,  as  we  generally 
find  in  ulcerated  cancer  of  long  stand¬ 
ing.  The  disease  presented  so  hide¬ 
ous  an  appearance,  that  on  first  view 
of  it  1  told  the  patient  that  1  feared 
it  was  too  late  to  attempt  any  thing 
in  the  way  of  operation;  but  the  poor 
woman  begged  so  earnestly  that  some¬ 
thing  might  be  done,  that  i  was  in¬ 
duced  to  admit  her  to  a  bed  in  the 
hospital.  Having  frequently,  within 
the  last  three  years,  used  the  arsenical 
plaster  with  much  success  in  cases  of 
ulcerated  cancer  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  where  operation  was  deemed 
unadvisable,  I  thought  it  might,  per¬ 
haps,  be  employed  here,  though  the 
case  was  not  one  well  adapted  for  its 
application.  Reflecting  on  the  case, 
I  recollected  having  read,  in  the 
Quarterly  Periscope  of  the  Medico- 
Chi  rurgical  Review  for  September, 
1822,  an  account  of  a  case  of  cancer 
of  the  lip,  in  which  M.  Richerand 
performed  an  operation  different  from 
that  hitherto  in  use,  and,  on  reference 
to  it,  the  similarity  of  the  cases 
struck  me  so  forcibly,  that  1  deter¬ 
mined  on  giving  it  a  trial  in  this 
instance;  though,  I  must  confess  I 
was  not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  the 
extraordinary  regeneration  of  parts, 
which  is  said  to  have  occurred  in 
M.  Richerand’s  case.  Accordingly, 
on  the  1st  of  May  1  performed  the 
operation,  in  presence  of  my  col¬ 
league,  Dr.  Woodroffe,  Mr.  Hobart, 
Apothecary  to  the  Institution,  and 
several  of  the  pupils,  in  the  manner 
directed  by  M  Richerand,  but  instead 
of  his  flat  scissors  1  used  the  scalpel, 
which  1  consider  preferable  for  many 
reasons.  I  commenced  it  by  an  ex¬ 
ternally  incision  through  the  inte¬ 
guments,  and  extending  beneath  the 


tumour  from  one  angle  of  the  mouth 
to  the  other,  in  form  of  a  long  cres¬ 
cent,  as  recommended.  In  the  next 
incision  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
parts  were  removed  at  one  stroke 
of  the  knife,  cutting  so  low  as  the 
frseneum  of  the  lip.  The  artery  on 
each  side  was  secured  between  the 
foi e-finger  and  thumb  of  an  assistant, 
until  included  in  a  ligature.  In  place 
of  agaric,  I  applied  lint  to  the  wound, 
then  a  compress  of  the  same,  and 
over  it  a  bandage.  On  removal  of 
these  the  third  day  from  the  opera¬ 
tion,  I  found  that  suppuration  was 
fully  established,  and  the  surface  dis¬ 
posed  to  healthy  action,  it  has  been 
dressed  every  day  since  with  dry  lint, 
and  to-day  (twelfth)  is  quite  healed, 
not  by  granulation,  but  by  a  process 
which,  indeed,  1  did  not  expect,  viz. 
eversion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  approximation  of  it  to  the  skin, 
with  considerable  elevation  also;  in¬ 
somuch,  that  there  is  hardly  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cicatrization,  and  a  new 
lip  is  actually  formed;  so  that,  when 
the  jaws  are  closed,  the  upper  lip 
and  the  new  surface  approach  each 
other  so  nearly,  that  the  loss  of  parts 
appears  quite  inconsiderable.  Much 
of  this  appearance,  however,  must 
be  attributed  to  that  falling  in  of 
the  jaw  peculiar  to  persons  advanced 
in  life.  For  the  first  six  days  after 
the  operation  the  patient  could  not 
retain  the  saliva,  which  flowed  con¬ 
stantly  over  the  wound,  but  she  now 
possesses  that  power  almost  to  its 
full  extent. 

Cork,  May  10th,  1823. 


Case  of  attempted  Suicide  by  Nux  Vomica. 

By  C.  F.  T  acheron,  M.  D.  fyc.  Puris. 

Mary  Osmiwy,  aged  twenty-seven, 
teacher  of  music,  of  a  sangui neo¬ 
lymphatic  temperament  and  a  good 
constitution,  resolved,  inconsequence 
of  some  domestic  grievances,  to  put 
an  end  to  her  existence,  and  obtained 
from  a  druggist  on  the  2d  February, 
1821,  a  drachm  of  nux  vomica  for 
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this  purpose,  under  the  pretext  of 
destroying-  rats  with  it.  She  took 
the  whole  of  this  quantity  in  a  glass 
of  wine;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards  was  seized  with  pain,  and 
a  sense  of  weight  and  heat  in  the 
stomach,  with  a  burning  sensation 
in  the  pharynx,  and  with  a  painful 
feeling  of  rending  and  of  lassitude  in 
the  limbs.  To  these  succeeded  con¬ 
vulsions,  stiffness  of  the  joints,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  knees;  afterwards, 
the  gait  became  tottering,  and  the 
whole  body  was  seized  with  symp¬ 
toms  of  complete  and  violent  tetanus, 
the  jaws  being  firmly  locked,  and  the 
limbs  rigidly  extended.  Milk  was 
given  in  large  quantities;  which  ex¬ 
cited  copious  vomitings  of  alimentary 
substances,  amongst  which,  most  pro¬ 
bably,  was  a  portion  of  the  poison. 
She  was  brought  to  the  clinique  inter¬ 
ne  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  at  half¬ 
past  three  o’clock  of  the  same  day, 
when  the  following  were  the  symp¬ 
toms  :  a  complete  state  of  tetanus, 
aggravated  at  intervals  by  violent  con¬ 
vulsive  movements.  The  intellectual 
faculties  appeared  a  little  troubled  : 
she  wept  occasionally.  The  cheeks 
and  eye-balls  were  flushed;  the  gums 
red;  the  tongue  inflamed  and  con¬ 
tracted;  the  thirst  ardent ;  pharynx 
constricted;  the  stomach  painful;  the 
pulse  frequent,  and  the  skin  hot. — 
Teatment.  Oleaginous  and  emollient 
draughts  with  lavements  of  the  same 
description. 

Feb.  3d. — The  tetanic  symptoms 
have  nearly  disappeared ;  but  the 
pains  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  the  neck  and  limbs, 
remain  and  are  greatly  increased  by 
attempts  at  motion.  The  intellectual 
functions  are  restored  ;  but  the  face 
is  still  flushed,  and  the  tongue  and 
palate  inflamed.  Thirst  is  still  ar¬ 
dent,  Pain  of  the  stomach  continues, 
and  is  attended  with  colic-like  pains 
in  the  bowels.  She  has  had  two 
vomitings  of  alimentary  matters,  and 
one  stool ;  pulse  rather  soft  than  hard, 
but  frequent. — Sweetened  gum-water, 


holding  aperient  and  cooling  salts  in 
solution.  Oleaginous  and  emollient 
lavements. 

4th. — Pains  of  the  neck  and  limbs 
remain,  as  does  also  the  inflammation 
iOf  the  pharynx  and  palate.  The 
thirst  is  less  urgent;  respiration  free; 
pulse  small,  soft  and  less  frequent. 
She  experienced  a  loss  of  sight  for 
two  hours,  and  four  accessions  of  cold 
rigors  followed  by  warm  perspiration. 
Her  sleep  was  agitated,  and  attended 
with  convulsive  movements  from  time 
to  time.  She  has  passed  eight  liquid 
)^el!ow  stools. — Same  treatment. 

5th.— She  passed  a  calm  night. 
Slight  pain  of  the  epigastrium  and 
belly.  Sight  feeble.  Skin  soft  and 
moist.  She  has  passed  three  mo¬ 
tions. — Rice-water  acidulated  with 
syrup  of  vinegar.  Half  a  dram  of 
diascordium.  Rice. 

From  this  period  she  rapidly  re¬ 
covered,  and  was  discharged  cured 
on  the  14th  of  the  same  month. 

On  the  Employment  of  Belladonna  in  va¬ 
rious  Diseases.  By  Powkll  Charles 

Blackett,  Esq.  Member  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

Having,  employed  the  atropa  bel¬ 
ladonna  with  great  advantage  in  se¬ 
veral  nervous  and  inflammatory  dis¬ 
orders,  I  am  desirous  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Re¬ 
pository  to  the  subject.  The  parti¬ 
cular  preparation  of  this  medicine, 
which  1  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using,  is  a  very  strong  tincture  made 
from  the  extract  in  the  following 
proportions:  take  ten  drams  of  the 
most  carefully  prepared  extract  of 
belladonna  and  one  pound  of  proof 
spirit,  macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  then  filter.  I  endeavour  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  extract  in  a  state  of  its 
greatest  activity,  and  possessing  the 
virtues  of  the  plant  undiminished  in 
the  preparation,  and  I  consequently 
find  a  single  drop  of  the  tincture 
which  is  made  from  it  to  be  more 
efficacious  than  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
dose  of  the  extract,  as  it  is  usually 
obtained  from  druggists. 
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I  have  frequently  employed  this 
tincture  in  cases  of  mania,  in  various 
forms  of  convulsions,  in  hysteria,  and 
in  pertussis,  with  decided  efficacy. 
In  all  cases  of  its  internal  use,  I  have 
commenced  with  small  doses,  gene¬ 
rally  with  two  or  three  minims  in 
the  day.  I  have  been  led  to  embrace 
this  cautious  mode  of  commencing 
the  remedy,  because  I  have  found 
that  when  given  at  first  in  a  larger 
dose,  owing  to  peculiar  states  of  the 
constitution,  especially  in  cld  sub¬ 
jects,  it  sometimes  depresses  the 
powers  of  life  to  a  greater  extent 
than  was  wished.  The  rapidity  with 
which  I  have  increased  the  dose,  or 
the  extent  to  which  I  have  carried  it, 
lias  always  been  regulated  by  its 
effects,  by  the  circumslances  of  the 
case,  and  by  the  constitution  of  the 
patient;  always  keeping  it  in  mind, 
that  its  effects  occasionally  are  not 
very  marked  for  some  time,  when 
they  suddenly  evince  themselves  in  a 
very  decided  manner;  thus  showing 
that,  in  some  instances,  it  does  not 
act  upon  the  nervous  system  until  its 
exhibition  has  been  carried  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  when  its  effects  are 
quickly  expressed  throughout  the 
whole  frame. 

In  several  forms  of  cutaneous  or 
superficial  inflammation,  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  greatest  service  from 
the  external  use  of  this  tincture, 
either  when  added  to  a  lotion,  or  to 
any  ointment  which  appeared  most 
suitable,  in  other  respects,  to  the 
particular  nature  of  the  case.  When 
I  have  employed  it  in  a  lotion,  a 
dram  of  the  tincture  to  eight  ounces 
of  the  liquid  has  been  the  proportion 
adopted,  and  in  this  form  i  have 
found  it  very  beneficial  in  external 
inflammations  and  in  irritable  ulcers. 

I  have  used  the  extract  either 
alone,  or  combined  with  some  oint¬ 
ment,  with  decided  advantage,  in 
spasmodic  stricture  of  the  rectum; 
and  1  have  found  it  useful  in  go- 
norrhcea,  especially  when  chordee 
was  present,  when  conjoined  with 


double  the  quantity  of  mercurial 
ointment,  and  rubbed  along  the 
course  of  the  urethra.  Without 
offering  more  general  remarks  on  the 
use  of  this  narcotic,  I  shall  conclude 
with  the  particulars  of  a  case  of 
mania  in  which  I  gave  it  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  after  other  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment  had  failed  in  accomplishing  a 
cure,  although  they  may  have  acted 
beneficially  in  disposing  the  system 
of  the  patient  to  the  influence  of  the 
belladonna. 

5th  March,  1819. — C.  G.  aged 
forty-eight,  of  a  pale  complexion  and 
spare  habit,  who  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  very  active  life,  became, 
in  consequence  of  repeated  misfor¬ 
tunes  in  business,  the  subject  of  men¬ 
tal  derangement,  in  the  form  of  me¬ 
lancholia,  and  being  of  a  religious 
disposition,  his  mind  was  constantly 
filled  with  apprehensions  of  his  future 
state.  I  saw  him  about  two  weeks 
after  these  commencing  symptoms  of 
derangement,  when  he  had  all  the 
actions  of  a  furious  maniac.  His 
bowels  were  constipated;  his  tongue 
foul;  urine  in  small  quantity,  and  of 
a  high  colour;  pulse  86;  skin  dry 
and  hot.  He  complained  of  pain  at 
the  scrobic.  cordis.  After  subjecting 
him  to  the  usual  mode  of  coercion,  a 
course  of  purgatives,  combined  with 
anodynes  and  occasional  injections, 
was  entered  on,  general  and  local 
blood-lettings  were  employed,  and 
blisters  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  This  treatment,  which  was 
varied  according  to  circumstances, 
and  conjoined  with  various  internal 
remedies,  was  continued  until  the  5th 
of  April,  when  I  resolved  to  employ 
the  belladona,  from  the  circumstance 
of  my  having  used  it  with  success  in 
four  cases  of  a  similar  nature;  it  was 
prescribed  in  the  following  manner: 
— R;  mist,  camphorae,  jvss.  tinct. 
belladonse,  lllij.  liquor,  antim.  tart., 
3iij.  M.  capiat  cochlear,  dua  ampla, 
sextis  horis. 

April  6th.— The  symptoms  were 
much  the  same  as  before,  but  he  had 
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passed  a  considerable  quantity  of 
urine.  A  draught  composed  of  cam- 
boge  and  infusion  of  senna,  was 
ordered,  on  account  of  the  confined 
state  of  his  bowels,  and  directed  to 
be  repeated  when  circumstances  re¬ 
quired  it. 

1 0th. —-The  urine  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased;  and  the  symptoms  of  de¬ 
rangement  were  not  so  violent.  His 
bowels  were  natural;  his  tongue 
clean;  his  pulse  at  76,  and  regular. 
He  was  directed  to  take  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  the  mixture  every  four 
hours. 

17th. — He  has  passed  the  nights 
in  a  more  composed  state,  and  has 
enjoyed  some  lucid  intervals.  Pulse 
70  ;  tongue  clean  ;  bowels  regular ; 
the  pupils  of  the  eyes  rather  dilated. 
— R  mist,  camphorae,  fvijss.  tinct. 
belladonnae,  lltiv.  acid,  citrici,  Dj.  M. 
capiat  cochlear,  tria  /  magna  quarta 
quaque  hora. 

20th. — The  pupils  are  quite  di¬ 
lated,  and  attended  with  loss  of  sight, 
and  a  great  propensity  to  sleep.  The 
countenance  was  rather  flushed,  but 
all  the  symptoms  of  mental  derange¬ 
ment  had  left  him.  His  pulse,  tongue, 
and  bowels,  were  natural. 

The  belladonna  was  discontinued 
for  seven  days,  when  his  sight  re¬ 
turned.  His  countenance  was  quite 
calm  and  cheerful.  The  following 
mixture  was  now  used  R  aquse 
menthee  viridis,  5viij.  tinctura  bel¬ 
ladonna,  ttlij.  ft.  mist,  cujus  capiat 
cochlearia  tria  magna,  node  ma- 
neque. 

This  mixture  was  continued  for 
three  wTeeks,  and  an  aperient  draught 
given  occasionally.  He  has  conti¬ 
nued  well  from  that  period  up  to  the 
present,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  a  relapse. 

From  the  experience  I  have  had  of 
this  remedy,  I  consider  that  we  can¬ 
not  expect  much  benefit  from  its 
internal  use  until  it  has  nearly  pro¬ 
duced  a  temporary  loss  of  sight. 

Fui  lc  Street ,  Grosvenor  Square ,  April  11. 


Case  of  Bulimia.  . 


Dr.  Crane  was  called  to  a  lady, 
aged  26,  who  was  affected  with  an 
extraordinary  appetite,  so  as  to  con¬ 
sume  at  each  repast  three  or  four 
pounds  of  meat,  without  reckoning 
bread  and  other  viands.  This  state 
affected  the  lady  so  much,  that  she 
would  never  consent  to  eat  in  the 
presence  of  a  stranger,  or  even  of 
her  own  family.  In  general  she  was 
obliged  to  vomit  a  short  time  after 
her  meals,  when  she  rejected  what 
she  had  swallowed,  accompanied  with 
viscid  matter,  resembling  the  white 
of  egg,  and  having  a  sour  taste. 
Shortly  after,  she  took  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  again,  which  she  vomited 
in  a  similar  manner.  Several  phy¬ 
sicians  were  now  consulted,  who  at¬ 
tributed  the  complaint  to  disease  of 
the  pylorus.  A  great  variety  of  me¬ 
dicines  were  employed  without  suc¬ 
cess,  when  all  at  once  the  lady  was 
seized  with  continued  fever,  one  of 
the  leading  symptoms  of  which  was 
loss  of  appetite,  but  which  returned 
with  the  same  intensity  as  soon  as 
the  fever  subsided.  This  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  during  the  fever,  and  other 
circumstances,  induced  Dr.  Crane  to 
suppose  that  the  bulimia  arose  from 
a  particular  irritability  of  the  sto¬ 
mach,  increased  by  the  presence  of 
aliments  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  resolved  to  give  his  patient  no¬ 
thing  but  liquids,  such  as  milk,  sago, 
arrow-root,  &c.  No  relief  followed 
this  measure  ;  and  Dr.  C.  confined 
the  diet  to  soup  and  nutritive  glys- 
ters.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  soup 
with  bread  was  allowed,  and  the  solid 
food  gradually  increased ;  the  appe¬ 
tite  then  became  natural,  and  has 
continued  so  ever  since,  a  period  of 
nine  years. — Some  pills  were  given 
in  this  case,  but  their  composition  is 
not  mentioned. — Journal  der  Prac - 
tischen  Heilkunde ,  von  W.  Hufe - 
land. 
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Partial  Paralysis  of  the  Retina. 

A  furrier,  aged  GO,  was  attacked 
with  a  violent  pneumonia,  attended 
with  great  difficulty  of  breathing  and 
cerebral  congestion.  He  was  bled 
several  times  ;  rigid  diet,  leeches,  and 
pectoral  drinks,  were  prescribed. — 
The  patient  became  convalescent;  he 
had  neither  suffered  confusion  of  the 
head  nor  noises  in  the  ears,  when  on 
a  sudden  he  felt  a  violent  pain  in  the 
right  coronal  region.  This  pain  soon 
ceased ;  the  patient  went  to  sleep, 
and,  on  awaking,  he  found  that  his 
left  eye  was  become  the  seat  of  a 
singular  affection,  which  subsists  at 
this  time.  The  right  eye  being  shut, 
all  the  objects  that  are  placed  on  the 
outside  of  the  axis  of  vision  are  in¬ 
visible.  He  distinguishes  perfectly 
those  situated  on  the  side  of  the  nose. 
A  sheet  of  white  paper,  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  left  eye,  appears  cut  into 
two  parts,  —  the  internal  half  visible, 
the  other  not.  A  black  line  traced 
upon  a  white  ground,  a  stick  held 
horizontally,  afford  the  same  result. 
If  a  person  places  himself  altogether 
on  his  left  side,  and  passes  before 
him,  he  sees  absolutely  nothing;  in 
short,  he  only  sees  the  image  when 
placed  within  the  axis  of  the  eye. 
The  sight  is  very  good  in  that  part 
of  the  retina  which  still  remains 
sensible  ;  the  iris  is  perfectly  con¬ 
tractile  in  its  whole  extent;  the  pupil 
is  rather  larger  than  usual.  The 
patient  refused  to  submit  to  any 
treatment. — Bulletin  de  la  Societe 
d'  Emulation  Medical e. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

guy’s  HOSPITAL,  FRIDAY,  JUNE  6. 

Operations  by  Sir  A.  Cooper. 

Amputation  below  the  knee. — Case  con- 
genital  club  foot. — A  male  patient,  about 
18  years  of  age,  full  habit,  fair  com¬ 
plexion. — On  laying  open  the  muscles  of 
the  amputated  extremity,  they  were,  for 
the  most  part,  found  converted  into  an 
adipose  substance,  from  the  want,  no 
doubt,  of  the  necessary  exercise  for  such 
a  length  of  time — according  to  his  own 
statement,  the  patient  had  been  able  to 


make  no  use  of  the  leg  from  the  age  of 
nine.  During  the  operation  of  removing 
the  limb,  the  patient  expressed  the  most 
poignant  degree  of  suffering,  and  even 
after  the  limb  was  removed,  he  cried  out, 
that  he  felt  the  pain  still  running  down  to 
his  very  toes. 

Removal  of  a  Steatomovs  tumour  from 
the  hack,  situated  somewhat  below  the 
base  of  the  scapula.  Patient,  a  female 
past  the  prime  of  life.  The  only  thing 
woithy  of  remark,  in  this  operation,  was 
the  criterion,  pointed  out  by  Mr  Astley, 
to  distinguish,  previous  to  making  an  in¬ 
cision,  whether  the  tumour  be  actually  one 
of  a  steatomous  nature,  or  not  :  this  is 
done  by  grasping  the  tumour  in  the  hand 
and  compressing  it;  when,  if  it  form  into 
lumps  and  wrinkles  upon  the  surface,  it 
may  safely  be  pronounced  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Case  of  Fungus  Heematodes. — Tn  No.  15 
of  this  Magazine,  w'e  gave  the  history  of 
this  case  with  a  portrait  engraving  of  the 
patient;  who,  we  regret  to  say  is  now 
suffering  from  difficulty  of  breathing,  oc¬ 
casioned  partly  by  enlargement  of  the 
glands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larynx, 
and  probably  from  internal  disorganization 
— he  is  also  labouring  under  considerable 
oedema  of  the  lower  extremities,  with 
which  he  was  by  no  means  affected  on  his 
first  admission  to  this  hospital. 

Died  on  the  3rd  instant,  and  was  in¬ 
stantly  removed  by  his  friends  to  the  un¬ 
dertaker’s. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  addressed  from  a  Corre* 

spondent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Med.Chirur. 

&  Puin.  Mag. 

Edinburgh,  May  31st,  1823. —  “  You 
may  think  it  singular  that  you  have  not 
heard  from  me  for  such  a  length  of  time. 
Medical  news  here,  of  any  importance,  is 
very  rare  indeed  :  in  short,  surgery  is  at 
so  low  an  ebb  in  this  infirmary,  that  we 
have  scarcely  a  case  for  operation  once  in 
six  months.  I  have  been  informed  by 
those  immediately  on  the  spot,  that  an 
operation  of  as  much  importance  as  an 
amputation  has  not  been  performed  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  There  is  a 
great  demand  for  the  JSumbers  of  your  Ma¬ 
gazine  here — but  they  are  rather  scarce,  it 
appears;  and  in  order  to  oblige  a  friend, 

1  forwarded  the  only  set  in  my  possession 
to  Glasgow  a  few  days  since.” 

*#*  Whether  we  ought  to  rejoice  or  la¬ 
ment  at  the  scarcity  of  surgical  operations 
in  the  northern  metropolis,  are  two  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  speech.  In  London,  of  late 
months,  surgeons  in  the  principal  hospi¬ 
tals  have  also  had  very  little  occasion  for 
their  knives  (without  the  forks);  so  that,  in 
point  of  information  on  this  subject,  we 
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are  comparatively  in  the  same  predica¬ 
ment  as  our  neighbours  : — our  friends, 
consequently,  need  not  be  surprised  at  the 
recent  lack  of  similar  intelligence,  which 
we  shall  always  be  the  first  to  communi¬ 
cate,  whenever  the  occasion  may  present 
itself. — Ed. 


Annual  Report  from  the  National  Vaccine 
Establishment,  to  the  Right  Honorable 
Robert  Peel,  principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Percy  Street ,  2ls£  March ,  1823. 
Sir, — The  more  than  usually  numerous 
applications  which  have  been  made  to  us 
for  vaccine  lymph  in  (he  course  of  the  last 
year,  give  us  reason  to  believe  that  the 
confidence  of  the  world  in  vaccination  is 
increasing  ;  and  afford,  at  the  same  time, 
a  strong  oroof  of  the  wisdom  and  benevo¬ 
lence  of  Parliament  in  having  provided  an 
establishment  where  this  resource  is  always 
to  be  procured.  We  have  dispatched  it, 
since  our  last  Report,  to  the  Past  and  West 
Indies,  to  Ceylon,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  island  of  Mauritius,  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  to  New  South  Wales,  See.  &c. 
We  have  also  sent  the  lymph  to  Prance 
and  to  Italy,  and  to  almost  every  part  of 
this  kingdom,  and  have  received  the  cor¬ 
dial  acknowledgments  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents  for  the  promptitude  with  which 
their  sudden  demands  have  been  supplied. 
That  this  lias  been  the  means  of  preventing 
much  calamity,  we  are  weil  convinced  ; 
for  the  small-pox  has  prevailed  as  an  epi¬ 
demic  with  more  than  ordinary  malignity 
in  various  parts  of  this  island  lately,  and 
has  committed  great  ravages  in  those  dis¬ 
tricts  where  it  found  victims  unprotected 
against  it  by  a  previous  process.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  vaccination  in  places  subjected 
to  these  severe  visitations,  have  been  con¬ 
fessedly  decisive  and  remarkable ;  those 
who  had  used  this  resource  being  observed 
to  remain  generally  unhurt  in  the  midst  of 
danger;  and,  if  there  were  any  whom  the 
contagion  was  able  to  infect,  these  were 
remarked,  almost  universally,  to  have  the 
disease  in  that  mitigated  form  which  is 
not  attended  with  danger. 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find 
that,  amongst  the  higher  oiders  of  society 
who  think  for  themselves,  and  take  the 
trouble  of  comparing  probabilities  and  of 
drawing  just  iufi  reuees,  vaccination  lias 
been  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  last 
than  in  former  years.  But,  amongst  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  deep-rooted 
prejudices  are  difficult  to  be  overcome  ; 
their  improvidence  renders  them  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  advantages  which  are  not  of  obvious 
and  instant  application  ;  and  terror  alone, 


under  circumstances  of  pressing  and  im¬ 
mediate  danger,  induces  them  to  adopt 
this  safe  and  easy  course.  These,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  the  constant  object  and  care  of 
the  Board  to  excite  to  a  proper  sense  of 
the  humane  solicitude  of  the  legislature  for 
their  safety,  and  to  impress  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  employing  vaccination  forth¬ 
with  for  their  protection. 

These  warnings  are  more  especially 
called  for  in  those  districts  where  the 
small-pox,  by  not  having  appeared  lately, 
has  lost  something  of  its  terrors;  where 
the  inhabitants  have  been  betrayed  thereby 
into  a  dangerous stipineness,  and  the  psac- 
tice  of  vaccination  1ms  been  neglected. 

(Signed  by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  and 
the  other  Members  of  the  Roard.J 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  Meetings  of  this  Society,  on  the 
11th  of  April,  and  9th  of  May,  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Crichton,  M.D.F.R.S.  in  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Frost,  the  Director,  read  a  paper  on 
the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  Ex¬ 
periments  were  made  before  the  Society 
upon  this  oil.  A  paper  was  read  on  Atropa 
Belladonna,  and  another  on  several  medi¬ 
cinal  plants  used  by  Swiss  Practitioners  ; 
afterwards  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Brown.  Mr.  Frost 
afterwards  delivered  a  Lecture  on  Stalag- 
mus  Cambogeoides,  and  on  Acorus  Calo- 
mis. 


MELANGE, 

Tumors  of  the  Axilla. — M.  Dupuytren 
presented  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine  at  Paris,  with  the  case  of  a  young 
worn  til  who  had  two  tumors,  one  in  the 
right  axilla,  and  a  second,  somewhat 
smaller,  behind  the  shoulder  of  the  same 
side.  'The  anomalous  character  of  these 
swellings  forbad  an  operation ;  but  the 
patient,  fearing  this  result,  quitted  the 
Hotel  Dieu.  But  the  growth  of  these 
tumors,  and  evident  symptoms  of  an  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  and  the  large  vessels, 
compelled  her  to  return  to  the  hospital. 
Some  time  after  this  she  died.  On  dis¬ 
section,  it  was  found  that  the  swelling 
behind  the  shoulder  communicated  with 
that  under  the  axilla,  and  this  was  extended 
by  a  sort  of  pedicle  between  the  clavicle 
and  first  rib,  penetrated  into  the  chest, 
and  was  lodged  in  the  superior  vena  cava. 
This  vessel  was  filled  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  cancerous  matter 
which  composed  the  bulk  of  these  tumors. 
— Is  it  probable  that  this  organic  altera¬ 
tion,  developed  in  the  vena  cava,  had  ex¬ 
tended  itself  so  as  successively  to  form  the 
two  swellings  ?  Every  thing  leads  one  to 
suppose  that  this  is  the  order  in  which 
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the  pathologic  phenomena  succeeded  each 
other. — ( Revue  Medicale ,  Fevrier.) 

Vinegar  in  Colica  Pictonnm. —  Dr.  Kol- 
modin,  in  the  southern  district  of  Goth¬ 
land,  has  related  a  case  of  colica  pictonum, 
which  he  met  with  in  a  painter  "of  that 
country.  After  trying  a  great  many  differ¬ 
ent  remedies,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be 
often  useful,  without  the  slightest  benefit 
whatever,  he  at  last  administered  frequent 
doses  of  wine-vinegar,  in  conjunction  with 
Epsom  salts :  when  the  medicine  had  freely 
opened  the  bowels,  every  symptom  left  the 
patient,  and  next  day  he  was  quite  fiee 
from  complaint. — ( Svenskci  Lakare  & ulls - 
Jcapeto  Handlingar,  Sjunde  Bandet.) 

Waters  containing  Carbonic  Acid.  Tt  re¬ 
sults  from  many  observations  made  by  M. 
Desportes,  that  the  use  of  Seltzer  water, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  the  water  of 
Pougues,  or,  generally  speaking,  ail  those 
waters  containing  carbonic  acid  gas,  should 
not  be  lightly  recommended,  and  that  the 
idiosincracy  of  patients  should  previously 
be  consulted  ;  and  that  the  first  effects  of 
such  waters  prescribed  during  meals,  mixed 
with  wine,  should  especially  be  observed. 
The  author  has  seen  the  action  of  these 
waters  derange  the  digestive  functions, 
and,  by  sympathy,  produce  an  irritation 
of  the  brain,  which  put  on  at  first  the 
character  of  intoxication :  with  several 
patients,  severe  nervous  symptoms  and  a 
threatening  of  asphyxia  were  the  conse¬ 
quences,  and  particularly  violent  pains  in 
the  region  of  the  heart. — ( Revue  Med.) 


Dr.  GALL  Dissected  the  Brain, 
upon  his  own  principles,  on  Tuesday  last, 
at  Carpue’s  Theatre,  in  the  presence  of 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  Dr.  Pearson,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  distinguished  professional 
characters.  If  subjects  are  provided,  we 
are  informed,  the  dissections  will  be  re¬ 
peated,  at  the  same  place,  on  Sunday, 
(To-morrow)  at  One  o’clock — when  the 
price  of  admission  will  be  half-a-guinea. 
Dr.  Gall  leaves  London,  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  on  Wednesday  next. 

BIRTH. 

On  Saturday,  7th  inst.  the  Lady  of  Dr. 
Golding  of  a  son. 

MARRIED. 

On  the  6th  inst.  John  Thomson,  M.B. 
Surgeon,  R.N.  of  Hermitage  Place,  Isling¬ 
ton  Road,  to  Sarah,  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
I.  Philpot,  of  St.  Swithin’s  Lane. 

OBITUARY. 

On  Sunday,  the  1st  inst.  in  his  65th 
year,  at  his  house  in  John  Street,  America 
Square,  much  lamented  by  his  family  and 


numerous  friends,  Joseph  Hart  Myers, 
M.D.  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  continued 
torments  and  consequent  exhaustion  of 
that  opprobrium  medicorum  the  gout. 

MEDICAL  AGENCY  OFFICE,  (at 
Cox  and  Son’s,  Borough)  Two  respecta¬ 
ble  Medical  Practices,  in  the  Country,  to 
be  disposed  of. — For  particulars,  enquire 
as  above,  &c. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  communication  relative  to  a  recent  case 
of  ossific  union  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 
within  the  capsule ,  signed  “  a  private  Prac¬ 
titioner,”  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  neither 
sufficiently  nor  satisfactorily  detailed ,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  anonymous  stamp  it  bears , 
to  induce  us  to  place  much  confidence  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  statement — in  another 
shape  we  might  know  better  how  to  appreci¬ 
ate  it. 

We  have  received  M.  M.  on  Animal  Elec¬ 
tricity. 

The  notice  signed  R.  L.  came  too  late  for 
insertion  this  week.  “  Di/bliniensis”  be¬ 
fore  the  receipt  of  this  number  will  have 
seen  that  we  have  not  forgotten  him. 

We  thank  “  A  Friend”  for  his  honest  obser¬ 
vations  relative  to  our  past  and  future 
labours;  and  beg  to  assure  him  that,  ever 
open  to  conviction  when  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  reason,  we  shall  always  feel  pleasure 
in  availing  ourselves  to  the  fullest  extent , 
of  suggestions  thrown  in  our  way  with  so 
much  unassuming  candour  and  modesty  as 
those  contained  among  his  general  remarks. 

Dr,  g - 1  is  at  liberty  to  act  in  the  manner 

he  proposes: — at  the  same  time,  we  promise 
to  adhere  to  the  injunction. 

Communications,  advertisements,  fyc.  £$c.  ad¬ 
dressed  for  the  Editors,  at  the  Publish¬ 
ers,  Sfc. 

Erratum — In  our  last  notice  to  Corre¬ 
spondents  read,  at  the  tenth  line,  (from 
Scrutator )  veritable  scurrility ,  instead  of 

veritable,  scurrilily - E— dy  versus 

Re--ce,  Sic. 
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SXL.  CStAXjiZi. 

OF  MORAL  GOOD  AND  EVIL- 

The  same  regulations  which  I 
have  just  cited,  prove  that  we  have 
always  been  convinced  that  man  is 
prone  to  evil.  But  does  it  not  appear 
contradictory  that  evil  should  have 
been  created  by  a  being  infinitely 
good  ?  Some,  to  steer  clear  of  this 
contradiction,  have,  in  their  igno¬ 
rance,  admitted  two  principles — a 
good  and  a  wicked  being, — which 
are  nearly  equal  in  power  and  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  warfare.  Others 
have  maintained,  that  all  the  original 
qualities  of  man  were  given  to  him 
for  a  good  purpose  ;  that  none  of 
them  necessarily  lead  to  evil ;  and 
that  every  thing  good  in  the  world 
may  be  abused.  Eusebius*  says 
with  Philo,  that  matter  is  not  wicked 
of  itself,  and  is  not  the  immediate 
cause  of  evil,  which  only  consists 
in  actions,  and  the  bad  use  of  the 
original  faculties. f  Others  add, 

to  decide  that  a  thing  is  evil,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  know  that 
which  man  is  ignorant  of, — the  im¬ 
mense  and  universal  object  of  the 
creation.  Others  in  short,  not  being 
able  to  deny  the  existence  of  moral 
evil,  account  for  its  origin  by  free 
agency.  But  as  soon  as  free  agency 
is  admitted,  moral  good  and  evil  are 
presupposed ;  for  what  would  be  free 
agency,  were  there  not  two  distinct 
things,  good  and  evil,  between  which 
a  free  man  may  choose  ?  Might  it  not 

*  Euseb.  Praeparat.  Evan"  Jib.  vii.  n. 

22. 

t  Evil  is  not  a  substance,  and  there  is 
nothing  bad  in  it  except  the  abuse  which 
men  make  of  it  (St.  Augustine,  on  true 
.Religion.) 

VOL.  I. 


also  be  objected,  that  this  free  agency 
so  much  boasted  of,  since  it  occasions 
so  much  evil,  is  itself  an  evil  ?  At 
the  very  time  that  free  agency  is  so 
loudly  extolled,  does  not  man  find 
himself  on  the  very  brink  of  the  slip¬ 
pery  abyss?  It  is  said,  and  I  say  so 
too,  that  man  abuses  his  liberty;  but 
what  motive  has  man  to  abuse  it,  if 
nothing  inwardly  moves  or  excites 
him  to  illegal  actions. 

I  have  been  bitterly  reproached 
with  admitting  bad  innate  inclinati¬ 
ons,  and  propensities  to  hurtful  acts, 
in  man;  and  my  antagonists  never 
fail  particularly  to  remark,  that,  in 
these  bad  propensities  are  found 
those  of  theft  and  murder.  Let  the 
admirers  of  the  excellence  of  the 
human  species  answer  me,  why,  in 
all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  there 
have  been  thieves  and  murderers ; 
and  why  neither  education,  laws,  re¬ 
ligion,  prisons,  houses  of  correction, 
nor  the  rack,  have  yet  been  able 
to  extirpate  these  crimes  ?  Would 
such  men  then  steal  and  murder  for 
the  sole  pleasure  of  exposing  them¬ 
selves  to  these  dangers,  without  either 
temptation  or  inclination  ?  Would 
they  throw  the  fault  upon  their  an¬ 
cestors,  as  if  their  example  had  in¬ 
spired  them  with  these  impious  pro¬ 
pensities  ?  Let  them  explain  then, 
how  the  first  examples  should  have 
taken  place, — how  infants  and  little 
children,  who  should  only  have  had 
essentially  good  dispositions,  could, 
against  their  nature,  become  so  pow¬ 
erfully  disposed  to  theft  and  murder. 

Whether  it  be  education  or  nature 
that  furnishes  us  with  these  vicious 
propensities,  the  difficulty  is  still  the 
same,  as  neither  is  education  in  the 
u 
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power  of  him  who  receives  it  ;  and 
education  could  never  develope  ei¬ 
ther  good  or  bad  propensities,  if  the 
germ  of  them  did  not  naturally  and 
positively  belong  to  human  nature. 
In  vain  would  you  attempt  to  change 
a  pigeon  into  an  eagle,  or  an  eagle 
into  a  pigeon. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  theft  and 
murder  alone  which  prove  the  bad 
dispositions  of  men.  The  just  man, 
has  had  and  will  have  reason  with 
Moses  to  complain  of  the  bad  actions 
and  dispositions  of  men.  The  Lord 
says,  that  the  malice  of  the  men  who 
lived  upon  the  earth,  was  extreme, 
and  that  all  the  thoughts  and  desires 
of  their  hearts,  in  all  times,  was  only 
wickedness.  (Gen.  vi.  5.) 

Men  have  always  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  prone  to  all  sorts  of  perverse 
actions  ;  they  have  always  been  be¬ 
sieged,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly, 
with  temptations ;  and  they  will  al¬ 
ways  be  tormented  with  carnal  de¬ 
sires,  covetousness,  ambition,  pride, 
&c.  The  world  has  never  ceased,  or 
ever  will  cease,  from  being  the  the¬ 
atre  of  every  virtue,  as  well  as  of 
every  vice,  such  as  lying,  calumny, 
jealousy,  envy,  avarice,  usury,  impu- 
dicity,  revenge,  adultery,  perjury, 
rape,  incest,  idolatry,  drunkenness, 
discord,  enmity,  injustice,  &c. 

44  A  good  man  out  of  the  good 
treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth 
that  which  is  good  ;  and  an  evil  man 
out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart 
bringeth  forth  that  which  is  evil,” 
(St.  Luke  vi.  45.)  44  For  out  of  the 

heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders, 
adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false 
witness,  blasphemies.”  (St.  Matt, 
xv.  19.)  46  They  are  filled  with 

unrighteousness,  wickedness,  impu¬ 
rity,  avarice,  malignity  ;  they  are  in¬ 
vidious,  murderers,  wranglers,  cheats, 
extremely  corrupted  in  their  manners, 
makers  of  false  reports,  calumniators, 
and  hate  God  in  their  hearts,  proud, 
haughty,  inventors  of  evil  things,  dis¬ 
obedient  to  their  parents,  without  pru¬ 
dence,  modesty,  or  affection  for  their 


neighbours,  unmerciful.”  (St.  Paul 
to  the  Rom.  i.  29 — 31.)  44  Now  the 
works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest, 
which  are  these  ;  adultery,  fornica¬ 
tion,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  ido¬ 
latry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance, 
emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions, 
heresies,  envyings,  murders,  drunk¬ 
enness,  revellings,  and  such  like.” 
(St.  Paul  to  the  Gal.  v.  19 — 21. 
44  We  are  born,  says  St.  Gregory, 
(Horn.  iii.  10.)  in  this  world,  with 
our  temptations.”  It  is  written,  (St. 
Paul  to  the  Rom.  iii.  10.)  44  there  is 
none  righteous,  no,  not  one,”  44  The 
good  that  1  would  1  do  not ;  but  the 
evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do. 
Now  if  I  do  that  I  would  not,  it  is  no 
more  1  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwell- 
eth  in  me.  1  find  then  a  law,  that, 
when  1  would  do  good,  evil  is  present 
with  me.”  (St.  Paul  to  the  Rom.  viii. 
19 — 21.)  44  But  every  man  is  tempt¬ 
ed,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his 
own  lust,  and  enticed.”  (St.  James  i. 
14.)  Nulla  meus  est ,  nulla  anima 
qucE  non  recipiat ,  etiam  malarum 
motus  agrestes  cogitatiunum.  ”  (St. 
Ambrose,  lib.  de  Noe,  &c.)  No 
man  can  say  that  he  perceives  no¬ 
thing  but  innocence  and  virtue  in  his 
thoughts  and  inclinations.  Let  him 
who,  with  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
would  contradict  me,  take  up  a  stone 
and  throw  it  at  me. 

So  it  is  in  vain  that  you  are  hum¬ 
bled  with  your  weakness  and  imper¬ 
fection  ;  you  must  acknowledge  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  evil, 
and  in  both  you  must  equally  submit 
to  the  incomprehensible  decrees  of 
the  Creator.  Both  exist,  not,  as  some 
assert,  because  God  permits  it,  for 
a  similar  condition  would  suppose  on 
the  one  hand  a  pure  chance,  on  the 
other  want  of  power  in  the  Creator; 
but  they  exist  because  they  come 
within  the  plan  of  the  eternal  Provi¬ 
dence.  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
temporal  blessings  are  unequally  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  without  any  exception 
of  persons,  so  are  the  physical  evils, 
which  frequently  happen,  without 
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any  fault  being1  attributable  to  him 
who  is  afflicted  with  them.  Is  there 
not  a  continual  opposition  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  nature’s  works  ? 
The  air,  land,  and  water,  do  they  not 
present  a  scene  of  perpetual  destruc¬ 
tion,  production,  pleasure,  and  pain  ? 
What  have  animals  done  for  men  to 
whom  they  render  the  most  useful 
services  ?  If  parents  have  begotten 
their  children  in  the  height  of  de¬ 
bauch,  why  should  the  latter  expiate 
the  faults  of  the  former?  When  the 
storm  devastates  the  harvest  of  the 
rich  and  indolent,  does  it  spare  the 
poor  and  laborious  husbandman  ? 
“  The  just  man  perisheth  notwith¬ 
standing  his  justice,  and  the  wicked 
man  liveth  a  long  lime  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  wickedness.”  All  things  come 
alike  to  all :  there  is  one  event  to  the 
righteous  and  to  the  wicked;  to  the 
good  and  to  the  clean,  and  to  the  un¬ 
clean;  to  him  that  sacrificeth  and  to 
him  that  sacrificeth  not:  as  is  the 
good  so  is  the  sinner;  and  he  that 
sweareth,  as  he  that  feareth  an  oath. 
This  is  an  evil  among  all  things  that 
are  done  under  the  sun,  and  there  is 
one  event  unto  all:  yea,  also  the 
hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  are  full  of 
evil,  and  madness  is  in  their  heart 
while  they  live,  and  after  that  they  go 
to  the  dead.”  (Ecclesiastes  ix.  2 
and  3.)  44  1  returned,  and  saw  under 
the  sun,  that  the  race  is  not  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor 
yet  riches  to  men  of  understanding, 
nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  skill ;  but 
time  and  chance  happeneth  to  them 
all.  For  man  also  knoweth  not  his 
time ;  as  the  fishes  that  are  taken  in 
an  evil  net,  and  as  the  birds  that  are 
caught  in  the  snare;  so  are  the  sons 
of  men  snared  in  an  evil  time,  when 
it  falleth  suddenly  upon  them.” 
(Eccles.  ix.  11,  12.) 

I  have  just  said  that  bad  disposi¬ 
tions  and  perverse  inclinations  enter 
into  the  plan  of  eternal  Providence. 
What,  in  fact,  would  those  who  erect 
themselves  into  apologists,  say  of 


future  virtue  and  happiness,  if  it 
were  demonstrated  to  them,  that,  with¬ 
out  a  propensity  to  evil,  there  would 
be  neither  virtue,  reward  nor  punish¬ 
ment  ?  For,  as  we  have  already  said, 
what  would  liberty  be  called,  were  it 
not  wished  to  designate,  by  this  ex¬ 
pression,  the  faculty  of  choosing 
between  good  and  evil.  If  man  had 
only  propensities  for  good,  where 
would  the  possibility  be  of  doing 
evil?  And,  without  this  possibility, 
on  what  could  the  idea  of  vice  or 
virtue,  the  worthiness  or  unworthi¬ 
ness  of  actions  be  established?  He 
who  does  no  evil,  because  nothing 
invites  him  to  it,  is  certainly  worthy 
of  envy;  but  he  can  neither  pretend 
to  the  virtue  nor  the  merit  consequent 
upon  good  actions.* 

What  will  be  the  chastity  of  those 
whom  Jesus  Christ  has  said  came 
forth  eunuchs  out  of  the  womb  of 
their  mother?  Why  should  self-denial 
be  so  much  boasted  of,  when  it  does 
not  suppose  hurtful  propensities,  the 
subjugation  of  which  did  not  depend 
on  ourselves  ?f  All  the  ancient  and 
modern  philosophers,  Plato,  Aristo¬ 
tle,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Pascal,  Kant,  as 
well  as  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
have  founded  the  notion  of  virtue  on 
the  victory  we  gain  over  our  vicious 
propensities. J  The  old  man  who  has 

*  Non  virtns  est,  non  posse  peccare. 
Com  renunciatur  improbitati,  statim  ad- 
ciscitur  virtns.  Egressus  enim  malitiae 
virtutis  operator  ingressum.  S.  Ambro¬ 
ses.  Posse  peccare  datum  est  primo  lio- 
mini,  non  lit  proindi  peccaret,  sed  ut 
gloriosor  appareret,  si  non  peccaret, 
quum  peccare  posset.  S.  Bernardus,  de 
liber o  arbit. 

t  Castitas  est  virtus  sub  jugo  rationis 
impetum  libidinis  refrenans.  S.  Augus¬ 
tinus  de  finibus. 

t  Vita  nostrain  hac  peregreriatione  non 
potest  esse  sine  peccato,  sine  tentatione  : 
quia  profectusnoster  per  tentationem  nos- 
tram  fit,  nec  si bi  quisquam  innotescit, 
nisi  tentatus ;  nec  potest  coronari,  nisi 
vicerit;  nec  potest  vincere,  nisi  certa- 
verit ;  nec  potest  certare,  nisi  inimicum 
et  tentationes  habueril.  S.  August,  super 
Psalm,  6o.  Caro  si  sale  non  aspergatur, 
quaravis  sit  sana  et  praecipua,  corrum* 
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passed  his  youth  in  dissipation,  can 
he  he  called  continent  and  moderate, 
because  his  desires  have  abandoned 
him?* *  It  is  precisely  then  the  evil 
propensities  that  many  people  believe 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  glory  of 
God,  with  the  nobleness  of  man  and 
the  welfare  of  society,  which  give  the 
possibility  to  man  of  being  either 
vicious  or  virtuous;  it  is  only  by 
these  means  that  actions  can  be 
worthy  or  unworthy,  and  whoever 
wishes  to  extinguish  in  man  the 
belief  for  perverse  inclinations,  will 
also  extinguish  in  him  the  fear  of 
punishments  and  the  hope  of  future 
rewards. 

Exalted  propensity  to  kill ,  weaken¬ 
ing  the  moral  liberty. 

There  is  an  inclination  in  man  that 
gradually  increases,  from  the  simple 
indifference  manifested  at  seeing  ani¬ 
mals  suffer,  and  the  simple  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  killed,  to  the  most 
impetuous  desire  of  killing.  Sen¬ 
sibility  repels  this  doctrine,  yet  it  is 
but  too  true.  Whoever  wishes  con¬ 
veniently  to  judge  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  should  possess  the  courage  to 
acknowledge  things  as  they  are,  and 
not  generally  to  make  man  better 
than  he  actually  is. 


pita;  ita  et  anirna  nisi  tentationibus  as- 
siduis  saliatur,  continno  resol vitur  et  re- 
laxatur.  Origenes,  super  lib.  arb.  et  S.  Chry- 
sostomus ,  Horn.  IV .  de  pcenitenlia. 

Nulla  sine  labore  virtus  est.  8.  Arnbros, 
in  Psalm,  118.  Non  est  gloriosa  victoria, 
nisi  ubi  fuerint  gloriosa  certamina.  & 
Ambrosius  de  off.  Nulla  sunt  sine  tentatio- 
num  experimentis  opera  virtutis ;  nulla 
sine  perturbationibus  fkles,  nullum  sine 
hoste  certamen,  ulla  sine  congressione  vic¬ 
toria.  Leo,  sermo  35, — &c. 

*  Quidam  in  juvente  luxuriose  viventes, 
in  senectute  continentes  fieri  delectantur 
et  tunc  elegunt  servire  castitati,  quando 
libido  eos  servos  habere  contempsit.  Ne- 
quaquam  in  senectute  continentes  vocandi 
sunt  qui  in  juvente  luxuriose  vixerunt ; 
tales  non  habent  proemium,  quia  laboris 
certamen  nor  habuerunt ;  eos  enim  exspec- 
tat  gloria,  in  quibus  fuerunt  gloriosa  cer¬ 
tamina.  Isidor,  de  surmno  bojio,  lib.  1.  c.  31. 


It  is  observed  that,  equally  in  chil¬ 
dren  as  in  grown  up  persons,  among 
vulgar  men  and  those  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  education,  some  are  sensible 
and  others  are  indifferent  to  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  other  people.  Some  even 
feel  a  pleasure  in  tormenting  animals, 
in  seeing  them  tortured  and  killed, 
without  charging  it  either  to  habit 
or  a  bad  education.  I  could  mention 
several  instances  where  this  inclina¬ 
tion,  when  it  was  very  strong,  has 
decided  certain  individuals  in  the 
choice  of  their  calling.  It  was  thus 
that  a  student  frequently  frightened 
his  school-fellows,  by  tormenting  in¬ 
sects,  birds,  and  other  animals.  It 
was,  he  said,  to  satisfy  his  inclination 
that  he  studed  surgery.  An  apothe¬ 
cary’s  boy  had  such  a  violent  incli¬ 
nation  for  killing  that  he  became  an 
executioner.  A  merchant’s  son,  who 
also  made  his  happiness  to  consist  in 
killing,  embraced  the  calling  of  a 
butcher*  A  rich  Dutchman,  paid 
the  butchers  who  had  contracted  to 
supply  the  shipping  with  meat,  to 
let  him  knock  down  the  bullocks. 

The  existence  of  this  propensity 
and  its  diversity  may  likewise  be  es-' 
timated  by  the  impression  which  a 
public  execution  makes  upon  the 
spectators.  Some  cannot  bear  such 
a  sight ;  others  pursue  it  as  a  pleasure. 
Sir  George  Selwin,  on  these  occasions 
always  endeavoured  to  be  as  near  the 
criminal  as  possible.  A  story  is  told 
of  Condamine  that,  one  day  endea¬ 
vouring  to  get  through  the  mob  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  place  of  execution, 
and  the  soldiers  having  pushed  him 
back,  the  executioner  said  to  them 
“  let  that  gentleman  pass,  he  is  an 
amateur.”  M.  Bruggmans,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Leyden,  mentioned  a  Dutch 
clergyman  to  us  who  had  such  a  de¬ 
cided  desire  of  seeing  killed  and  of 
killing,  that  he  took  the  situation  of 
almoner  of  a  regiment,  solely  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  great  number  of  men  destroyed. 
This  same  clergyman  reared  the  fe¬ 
males  of  several  domestic  animals. 
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and,  when  they  brought  forth  their 
young,  his  favourite  occupation  was 
cutting  off  their  heads.  He  took 
upon  himself  to  kill  all  the  animals 
brought  to  the  kitchen.  He  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  the  executio¬ 
ners  of  the  country,  and  travelled  fre¬ 
quently  for  days  together  on  foot  to 
assist  at  executions  ;  the  executioners 
also  did  him  always  the  honour  of 
placing  him  on  these  occasious  close 
to  them.  In  the  field  of  battle 
striking  examples  are  also  found  of 
the  different  degrees  of  energy  in 
this  disposition.  One  soldier,  at  the 
sight  of  the  blood  he  has  spilt,  feels 
intoxicated  with  carnage ;  another, 
moved  with  pity,  directs  his  arms 
without  aim,  or  at  least  spares  the 
conquered,  turns  aside  from  a  child, 
a  woman,  or  an  old  man,  and  stops 
of  his  own  accord  after  the  victory. 

The  man  a  prey  to  the  cruel  pro¬ 
pensity  in  question,  still  preserves 
the  faculty  of  subduing  it  or  of  giving 
it  a  harmless  direction.  But  the 
power  of  conquering  so  vicious  a 
propensity,  becomes  weaker  in  an 
individual,  in  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  education  he  has  received, 
or  as  the  organs  of  the  superior 
order  of  qualities  are  less  developed. 
When  it  happens  that  this  propensity 
is  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of 
exaltation,  mau  experiences  but  very 
little  opposition  between  his  perni¬ 
cious  propensities  and  his  external 
duties;  and,  although  still  in  this 
case  he  may  not  be  deprived  of  the 
moral  faculty  or  liberty  of  deter¬ 
mining  according  to  motives,  he  finds 
enjoyment  in  homicide  itself.  In  this 
category  I  shall  class  all  the  robbers 
who,  not  content  with  robbing  have 
manifested  the  sanguinary  inclination 
of  tormenting  and  murdering  without 
necessity.  John  Rosbeck  did  not 
confine  himself,  like  his  companions 
to  maltreating  his  victims  to  make 
them  confess  where  their  money  was 
hidden,  he  invented  and  exercised 
the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  for  the 
sole  pleasure  of  witnessing  their  suf¬ 
ferings  and  the  blood  of  children, 


women,  and  old  men :  neither  fear 
nor  torments  could  correct  him.  His 
first  detention  was  for  nine  months  ; 
he  was  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous 
dungeon  and  so  closely,  that  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  breathe.  His  feet 
were  loaded  with  chains  ;  he  was  up 
as  far  as  his  ancles  in  stagnant  water, 
and  when  he  was  taken  out  of  this 
sewer,  it  was  only  to  make  him  un¬ 
dergo  some  cruel  torture.  He  never¬ 
theless  confessed  nothing  ;  he  was  ul¬ 
timately  set  at  liberty,  and  the  first  use 
he  made  of  it,  was  to  commit  a 
robbery  in  the  open  day.  He  soon 
committed  fresh  murders,  and  at  last 
was  executed.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  several  murders 
were  committed  in  Holland,  upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  country  of  Cleves. 
The  author  of  those  crimes  was  for 
a  length  of  time  unknown.  At  length 
an  old  minstrel  who  used  to  go  about 
playing  the  fiddle  at  all  the  weddings 
in  the  neighbourhood,  was  suspected, 
in  consequence  of  some  expressions 
dropped  by  his  children.  When  he 
was  brought  before  the  magistrate,  he 
confessed  having  been  guilty  of  thirty- 
four  murders,  and  asserted  that  he 
had  committed  them  without  any 
cause  of  enmity,  or  without  any  in¬ 
tention  to  rob,  but  solely  because  he 
experienced  an  extraordinary  pleasure 
in  doing  so. 

A  person  named  Sabatino,  who  was 
condemned  to  death  at  Palermo  for 
different  crimes,  confessed  as  he  was 
mounting  the  scaffold,  that  he  had 
shot  a  man  two  years  ago  from  that 
period.  When  he  was  asked  what 
could  induce  him  to  commit  such  an 
act,  he  coolly  answered,  “  that  he 
had  fired  at  the  man  to  try  if  his 
powder  was  good.”  ( Journal  de 
Maircs ,  Saturday,  September  19, 
1818.) 

Louis  the  15th,  says  M.  de  Lacre- 
telle,  had  a  strong  aversion  for  a 
brother  of  the  Due  of  Bourbon 
Conde,  the  Count  de  Charolais,  a 
prince  who  would  have  re-called  the 
crimes  of  Nero,  had  the  misfortunes 
of  the  people  permitted  him  to  occupy 
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the  throne.  Even  in  the  games  of 
his  childhood,  he  evinced  an  instinct 
of  cruelty  which  was  enough  to  make 
one  shudder.  He  took  delight  in 
torturing  animals;  his  violence  to¬ 
wards  his  servants  was  ferocious.  It 
is  asserted  that  he  was  fond  of  mixing 
blood  with  his  debauches,  and  he  ex¬ 
ercised  different  kinds  of  barbarities 
upon  the  courtiers  that  were  brought 
to  him.  Popular  tradition,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  some  memoirs,  accuses  him 
of  several  homicides.  He  committed 
murders,  it  is  said,  without  interest, 
revenge  or  passion.  He  fired  at  some 
slaters,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  bar¬ 
barous  pleasure  of  seeing  them  pre¬ 
cipitated  from  the  tops  of  the  houses. 

These  last  facts,  fortunately  very 
rare,  shew  us  that  this  detestable 
propensity  is  sometimes  independent 
of  education,  examples,  seduction,  or 
habit,  and  that  it  takes  its  origin 
solely  in  a  vicious  organization.  In 
fact,  there  are  such  barbarous  crimes 
committed,  or  under  circumstances 
so  disgusting  and  revolting,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  account  for  them 
in  any  other  way.  Prochaska  relates 
a  story  of  a  woman  at  Milan,  who 
enticed  children  home  with  her,  then 
killed  them,  salted  their  flesh,  and 
every  day  ate  of  it.  He  also  gives 
an  example  of  a  man  who,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  atrocious  propensity, 
killed  a  traveller  and  a  young  woman 
for  the  purpose  of  devouring  them. 
I  have  mentioned  the  daughter  of  a 
man  eater,  who,  from  her  infancy, 
brought  up  at  a  distance  from  her 
unnatural  father,  participated  in  this 
dreadful  propensity. 

It  cannot  then  be  denied,  that  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  have  propensities  for 
crimes,  and  even  those  of  the  most 
atrocious  nature.  Even  Helvetius, 
the  great  antagonist  of  the  innate¬ 
ness  of  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
soul,  is  obliged  to  agree,  “  that  there 
are  men  so  unfortunately  born,  as  to 
find  it  impossible  to  be  happy  but  by 
the  commission  of  deeds  that  bring 
them  to  the  gallows. ”  Cardinal 
Polignac  also  speaks  “  of  men  vici¬ 


ously  born,  for  whom  crime  has 
charms,  and  who  are  carried  away 
by  a  furious  passion,  which  obsta¬ 
cles  serve  to  irritate.” 

Hitherto,  nevertheless,  the  propen¬ 
sities  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  not 
among  the  number  of  those  which 
characterize  a  real  alienation  of  the 
mind.  These  propensities  call  for 
the  most  decided  measures,  and  cri¬ 
minals  of  this  class  cannot  be  tole¬ 
rated  in  society.  Even  the  greater 
part,  as  M.  de  Sonnenfels  expresses 
himself,  should  be  killed  like  so  many 
wild  beasts  to  prevent  them  from  de¬ 
stroying  men. 

It  has  been  objected  to  me  that 
such  men  should  not  be  judged  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  organization.  No 
one  yet  ever  had  any  such  preten¬ 
sions.  But  it  is  wished  to  prove  the 
reality  of  these  facts,  and  to  explain 
them  by  this  unfortunate  organiza¬ 
tion,  that  the  voluntary  perversity  of 
these  monsters  may  cease  to  be  ac¬ 
cused. 

Let  us  drop  this  penible  subject, 
and  look  at  the  cases  where  one  may 
with  certainty  pronounce  upon  the 
absence  of  the  moral  liberty,  conse¬ 
quently  upon  the  impossibility  of 
admitting  culpability  or  any  kind  of 
responsibility.  Such  are  those  where 
illegal  actions  ought  to  be  considered 
as  being  committed  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  imbecility,  under  mental 
alienation,  under  certain  derange¬ 
ments  in  the  condition  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  health. 

I  shall  be  perhaps  told,  that  the 
acts  of  simpletons,  and  those  labour¬ 
ing  under  mental  alienation,  do  not 
come  within  the  sphere  of  the  cri¬ 
minal  laws.  But  my  researches  on 
this  object  will  throw  a  great  light 
on  the  preceding  discussion ;  and, 
on  another  side,  it  appears  essential 
to  me  to  determine  with  the  greatest 
exactitude  the  circumstances  on  one 
of  the  cases  which  i  am  going  to 
point  out,  as  having  actually  taken 
place.  I  shall  treat  these  objects 
separately. 

(To  be  continued  ) 
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MEMOIR  of  the  late  Dr.  GORDON. 

(Continued  from  page  282.) 

The  statement  here  referred  to  oecurs 
in  pages  37,  38,  and  39  of  Dr.  Spurz¬ 
heim’s  pamphlet,  and  relates  to  a  dis¬ 
section,  made  on  the  28th  December 
1816,  at  which  Dr.  Spurzheim  states 
himself  to  have  been  present  among 
the  students  as  a  spectator.  He  asserts, 
that,  after  the  cranium  was  removed, 
the  diseased  appearances  of  the  parts 
within  were  not  exhibited  to  the  spec¬ 
tators.  He  insinuates,  that  the  dis¬ 
sectors  in  the  area  purposely  surrounded 
the  body,  so  that  no  one  could  see  what 
was  doing  except  themselves ;  and  that 
when  a  gentleman  moved  sidewards  to 
give  him  (Dr.  S.)  at  least  a  distant  view, 
Dr.  Gordon  intentionally  placed  himself 
in  the  opening  just  before  him.  He 
adds,  ‘  that  he  had  never  seen  a  public 
‘  dis  ection  made  with  less  advantage 
4  and  less  instruction  to  the  pupils:’ 
And  while  he  acquits  all  others  of 
blame  on  this  occasion,  he  points  to  Dr. 
Gordon  as  alone  concerned  4  in  pre- 
‘  venting  this  case  from  receiving  its 
‘  proper  publicity.’ 

This  statement  deviates  so  widely 
from  what  was  either  done  or  intended 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  that  it  re¬ 
quired  no  common  skill  in  the  art  of 
misrepresentation  to  contrive  it,  and 
still  more  uncommon  hardihood  in  as¬ 
sertion  to  set  it  down  lor  truth.  The 
mistakes — to  give  them  not  a  harsher 
name — into  which  Dr.  Spurzheim  had 
fallen,  were  pointed  out  to  him  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Bell,  the  Colleague  of  Dr.  Gor¬ 
don  in  the  Infirmary,  whose  duty  it  had 
been  to  direct  the  dissection  in  question. 
Among  Dr.  Gordon’s  papers,  I  find  also 
a  *  Statement’ of  circumstances  relative 
to  this  dissection,  drawn  up  by  himself, 
and  submitted  to  the  senior  surgeons 
of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  in  refutation  of 
the  charges  and  calumnies  against  him¬ 
self  and  his  colleagues,  contained  in 
Dr.  Spurzheim’s  pamphlet.  Afterstating 
that  the  dissection  was  performed  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Bell  with  the  greatest  care, 
every  part  of  the  organ  being  minutely 
examined,  the  whole  of  it  carefully 
weighed,  and  the  contents  of  the  ven¬ 
tricles  exactly  measured  ;  that  Mr.  Bell, 
to  gratify  the  laudable  curiosity  of  the 
gentlemen  attending,  actually  handed 
round  among  them  the  scull-cap,  and 
portions  of  the  diseased  cerebellum  ; 


and  that,  on  the  following  day,  a  very 
clear,  accurate,  and  concise  Report  of 
the  dissection,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bell 
and  his  clerk,  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Duncan,  senior,  the  Clinical  Professor 
—  Dr.  Gordon  thus  proceeds, — 4  Such 
‘  being  the  facts  relative  to  this  dis- 
‘  section,  it  w  as  with  equal  indignation 
4  and  surprise  that  I  read  the  account 
‘  of  it  which  w  as  soon  after  introduced 
‘  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  into  a  pamphlet 
4  published  by  him  in  this  place.  In 
4  that  pamphlet,  it  was  affirmed,  that 
4  the  individuals  performing  and  assist- 
4  ing  in  the  operation,  intentionally  con- 
4  ducted  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
‘  as  to  conceal  the  morbid  appearances 
4  which  presented  themselves  from  the 
4  whole  of  the  spectators,  and,  in  par- 
4  ticular,  from  the  author  of  the  pam- 
4  phlet  himself,  who  states  that,  on  that 
4  occasion,  he  had  placed  himself  among 
4  the  students  in  the  Theatre.  I  feel 
4  perfectly  confident,  that  there  is  no 
4  one  who  knows  either  Mr.  Joseph 
4  Bell  or  myself,  who  will  for  a  moment 
4  suppose  that  either  of  us  is  capable 
4  of  such  conduct  as  is  here  attributed 
4  to  us.  Nothing  can  be  more  false 
4  than  Dr.  Spurzheim’s  accusation.  The 
4  very  presence  of  that  person  among 
4  the  other  spectators  was  wholly  un- 
4  known  both  to  Mr.  Bell  and  myself ; 

4  but  had  it  been  otherwise,  I  am  very 
4  certain  that  no  one  would  suspect  that 
4  either  of  us  would  have  been  so  far 
4  regardless  of  our  own  dignity,  as  to 
4  permit  such  a  circumstance  to  in- 
4  fluence  us  in  the  discharge  of  our 
4  public  duty. 

4  Fully  sensible  how  much  the  re- 
4  putation  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  was 
4  involved  in  the  statement  of  this  dis- 
4  section,  presented  to  the  public  by  Dr. 

4  Spurzheim,  Professor  Russel  took  the 
4  earliest  opportunity  of  contradicting 
4  it  in  his  Clinical  Lectures.  Mr.  Bell 
4  also,  did  not  fail  to  remonstrate  with 
4  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  himself 
4  on  the  subject ;  and  having  occasion, 

4  a  short  time  after,  to  treat  of  hydro- 
4  ceplialus  in  my  Lectures,  I  felt  myself 
4  called  upon,  from  a  regard  to  the 
4  character  of  the  Infirmary  and  of  my 
4  colleague,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to 
4  repel  the  insinuations  thrown  out 
4  against  myself,  to  pronounce  the  state- 
4  ment  in  question,  in  the  most  positive 
4  manner,  to  be  false.’ 
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To  this  statement  of  Dr.  Gordon,  I 
shall  add,  with  permission,  that  of  Mr. 
Bell  himself,  drawn  up,  like  the  former, 
for  the  information  of  the  senior  sur¬ 
geons,  and  addressed  to  James  Law, 
Esq. 

St.  Andrew's  Square,  14 th  March,  1817. 

Dear  Sir,— In  compliance  with  your 
1  request,  and  with  that  of  the  other 
4  surgeons  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  I 
4  subjoin  the  following  statement  of 

*  what  took  place  on  the  28th  of  De- 
‘  cember  last,  at  the  dissection  of  a  girl 
4  who  died  of  hydrocephalus. 

*  The  dissection  was  conducted  in  the 
4  usual  manner.  No  observations  were 
4  addressed  to  the  students,  except 
4  when,  on  their  showing  some  marks 
4  of  dissatisfaction,  Dr.  Gordon  re- 
4  quested  them  to  be  silent,  and  said 
4  that  they  should  be  afterwards  in- 
4  formed  of  the  particulars.  The  number 
‘  of  individuals  in  the  area  amounted 

*  probably  to  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  per- 
4  haps  I  was  not  sufficiently  careful  to 
4  prevent  the  view  of  the  students  (in 
‘  the  theatre)  from  being  obstructed  : 

4  but  I  consider  it  almost  unnecessary 
4  to  say,  that  no  intentional  obstruction 
‘  was  interposed. 

4  The  scull-cap  and  a  portion  of  the 
4  diseased  cerebellum  were  handed 
round  for  the  inspection  of  the  stu- 
4  dents;  and  if  a  minute  examination 
‘  of  any  other  parts  had  appeared  to 
4  me  likely  to  afford  information,  I 
4  should  have  directed  them  to  be 
‘  handed  round  likewise  ;  yet  I  would 
4  not  be  understood  as  admitting,  that 
‘  this  is  a  practice  which  ought  inva- 
4  riably  to  be  followed. 

4  A  detailed  account  of  the  appear- 
4  ances  was  delivered  on  the  following 
4  day,  to  the  Clinical  Professor  ;  and  the 
4  Journal  being  open  to  the  students, 
4  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  the  legiti- 
4  mate  mode  in  which  they  may  satisfy 
4  themselves,  as  to  every  particular  of 
4  the  dissection. 

4  In  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Spurz- 
4  heim,  which  I  brought  on  for  the 
4  purpose  of  obtaining  an  explanation, 
4  he  instantly  assured  me,  that  the  re- 
4  marks  which  he  had  published  re- 
4  specting  this  dissection,  had  no  refer- 
4  ence  to  me :  and  on  my  informing  him, 
4  that  demonstrations  w'ere  not  usually 
4  given,  but  that  regular  accounts  of 


4  the  dissections  were  inserted  in  the 
4  Journals  for  the  information  of  the 
4  students,  he  said,  that,  had  he  been 
4  aware  of  these  circumstances,  he 
4  would  not  have  made  the  observation 
4  contained  in  the  39th  page  of  his 
4  pamphlet;’ — 44  that  he  (Dr.  Spurz- 
44  heim)  had  never  seen  a  public  dis- 
44  section  made  with  less  advantage  and 
44  less  instruction  to  the  Pupils.” — 
Joseph  Bell. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SYSTEMS  ON  DIGESTION. 

Front  the  second  vol.  of  Majen die’s  Phy¬ 
siology,  now  in  the  press. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  the  aliments  undergo 
in  the  stomach.  It  is  only  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  that  explanations  on  this 
subject  more  or  less  plausible  have 
been  attempted  to  be  given.  Ancient 
philosophers  have  asserted  that  the 
food  putrified  in  the  stomach  ;  Hip¬ 
pocrates  attributes  digestion  to  coc- 
tion  ;  Galen  gave  attractive ,  reten¬ 
tive,  concoctive  and  expulsative  facul¬ 
ties  to  the  stomach;  by  the  assistance 
of  which  he  thought  to  explain  the 
process  of  digestion.  The  doctrine 
of  Galen  prevailed  in  the  schools 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  was  attacked  and 
upset  by  the  fermenting  chemists, 
who  established  a  particular  efferves¬ 
cence  and  fermentation  in  the  sto¬ 
mach,  by  means  of  which  the  aliments 
were  macerated,  dissolved,  precipi¬ 
tated,  &c.  This  system  had  a  very 
short  career;  but  was  superseded  by 
ideas  much  less  consonant  with  rea¬ 
son.  It  was  afterwards  established, 
that  digestion  was  nothing  more  than 
a  trituration  or  bruising  of  the  food 
effected  by  the  contraction  of  the 
stomach  ;  and  it  was  supposed  that 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  small 
worms  attacked  and  divided  it. — 
Boerrhaave  conceived  he  had  hit  the 
truth  by  combining  the  different  opi¬ 
nions  on  this  subject  that  reigned 
before  him.  Haller  differed  from 
the  ideas  of  his  master,  by  consider- 
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ing  digestion  merely  as  a  simple  ma¬ 
ceration.  He  was  aware  that  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  matter  steeped  in 
water  was  not  long  before  it  was 
covered  over  with  a  soft  and  homo¬ 
genous  membrane  ;  and  he  thought 
that  the  aliment  underwent  pheno¬ 
mena  analogous  to  this,  by  macera¬ 
ting  in  the  saliva  and  fluid  secreted 
by  the  stomach. 

Experiments  of  Reaumur  and 
Spallanzani  relative  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Chyme . — If  the  harsh  logic 
which  hereafter  ought  only  to  reign 
in  physiology  be  applied  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  systems,  nothing  further  can 
be  deduced  from  them  than  being  the 
effect  of  that  pruriency  evinced  by 
man  in  endeavouring  to  satisf)r  his 
imagination,  and  of  making  allusion 
to  things  of  which  he  is  completely 
ignorant.  In  fine,  were  we  more 
advanced  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
process  of  digestion  by  having  said 
that  it  was  carried  on  by  means  of 
coction,  fermentation,  maceration, 
&c.  ?  No — since  no  precise  meaning 
whatever  has  been  attached  to  these 
words. 

It  was  not  by  following  these  me¬ 
thods  that  Reaumur  and  Spallanzani 
proceeded.  They  made  experiments 
upon  animals,  and  demonstrated  the 
falsity  of  the  ancient  systems  ;  they 
showed  that  aliments,  enclosed  in 
hollow  metallic  balls,  pierced  with 
small  holes,  were  digested  equally  as 
if  they  were  at  liberty  in  the  cavity 
of  the  stomach.  They  proved  that 
the  stomach  contains  a  particular 
fluid,  which  they  called  gastric  juice, 
and  that  this  fluid  was  the  principal 
agent  in  digestion  ;  the  properties  of 
which,  nevertheless,  they  consider¬ 
ably  exaggerated,  and  they  were  no 
less  led  into  error  when  they  ima¬ 
gined  they  had  explained  the  diges¬ 
tive  process  as  a  dissolution  ;  for,  in 
not  explaining  this,  they  explained 
still  less  the  alteration  of  the  ali¬ 
ments  in  the  stomach. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  arresting  the 
attention  of  our  readers  by  the  eas}^ 


exposition  and  refutation  of  these 
different  hypotheses,  and  which  may 
equally  be  found  in  every  work  on 
the  subject,  we  shall  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing  reflexions  respecting  the  pheno¬ 
menon  of  the  formation  of  chyme. 

In  the  formation  of  chyme,  the 
following  must  be  borne  in  mind: 
1st.  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  aliment  contained  in  the  stomach 
is  found.  2nd.  The  chemical  nature 
of  these  substances. 

Reflexions  on  the  formation  of 
Chyme. — Among  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  aliments  are  formed 
throughout  the  whole  continuance  of 
their  stay  in  the  stomach,  are  not 
very  numerous.  1st.  They  suffer 
more  or  less  of  pressure,  either  from 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  or  from 
those  of  the  stomach.  2nd.  The 
whole  mass  is  moved  by  the  act  of 
respiration.  3rd.  They  are  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  from  30o  to  32° 
of  Reaumur.  4th.  They  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  saliva  and  inucu- 
lencies  coming  from  the  mouth  and 
oesophagus,  as  well  as  to  the  fluid 
secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach.  ' 

It  should  be  recollected  that  this 
fluid  is  of  a  slightly  viscid  nature, 
that  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  water 
mucus,  salts  having  soda  and  ammo¬ 
nia  for  their  base,  and  the  lactic  acid 
of  M.  Berzeleus. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
aliments,  we  have  already  seen  how 
it  varies,  since  all  the  immediate 
principles,  animal  or  vegetable,  may, 
under  different  forms  or  proportions, 
be  carried  into  the  stomach  and  serve 
usefully  to  the  formation  of  chyme. 

Can  we  now,  by  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  nature  of  the  aliments 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed  in  the  stomach,  go  so  far 
as  to  account  for  the  known  pheno¬ 
menon  of  the  formation  of  chyme  ? 

The  temperature  of  from  30°  to 
32o,  the  pressure  and  tossing  about 
to  which  the  aliments  are  subjected, 
cannot  be  considered  as  principal 
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causes  of  the  transformation  into 
chyme  ;  it  is  probable  that  they  only 
co-operate,  with  the  exception  of  the 
action  of  the  saliva  and  the  fluid 
secreted  in  the  stomach  ;  but,  from 
the  known  composition  of  the  saliva, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  attacks 
and  changes  the  nature  of  the  ali¬ 
ments  ;  at  most,  it  can  be  of  no  use 
in  dividing  and  imbibing  them,  so  as 
to  separate  their  molecules :  it  is 
then  the  action  of  the  fluid  formed 
by  the  internal  membrane  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  at  which  we  must  stop.  It 
appears  certain  that  it  is  this  fluid, 
acting  chemically  upon  the  alimen¬ 
tary  substances,  which  dissolves  them 
from  the  surface  towards  the  centre. 

Artificial  Digestion.— To  give  a 
palpable  proof  of  this,  it  has  been 
attempted,  with  the  fluid  we  are 
speaking  of,  to  promote  what,  since 
the  time  of  Reaumur  and  Spallanzani, 
have  been  physiologically  called  nr- 
tificial  digestions,  i.  e.  after  having 
masticated  some  aliment,  they  are 
mixed  with  gastric  juice,  and  after¬ 
wards  exposed  in  a  tube  or  vase  at  a 
temperature  equal  to  that  of  the 
stomach.  Spallanzani  has  asserted 
that  these  digestions  have  succeeded, 
and  that  the  aliment  was  reduced  to 
chyme  ;  but,  from  the  late  investiga¬ 
tions  of  M.  de  Montegre,  it  appears 
positive  they  cannot;  and  that  on  the 
contrary,  the  substances  employed 
undergo  no  alteration  analogous  with 
chymification  ;  which  agrees  exactly 
with  some  experiments  made  by 
Reaumur. 

But  respecting  the  gastric  juice 
not  dissolving  the  aliments  shut  up 
with  it  in  a  tube,  it  must  not  be  con¬ 
cluded,  as  some  have  done,  that  the 
same  fluid  cannot  dissolve  the  ali¬ 
ments  when  they  are  thrown  into  the 
stomach.  The  circumstances,  in  this 
case,  are  widely  different ;  as  in  the 
stomach  the  temperature  is  equal, 
the  aliments  are  pressed  and  agitated, 
the  saliva  and  gastric  juice  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  renewed  ;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  chyme  is  formed,  it 


is  carried  and  driven  into  the  duode¬ 
num.  Nothing  of  this  kind  takes 
place  in  the  tube  or  vase  containing 
the  aliments  mixed  with  the  gastric 
juice;  consequently  the  failure  of 
artificial  digestion  proves  nothing  in 
explaining  the  formation  of  chyme. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
same  kind  of  fluid  is  capable  of  act¬ 
ing  in  an  analogous  manner,  upon 
the  great  number  of  alimentary  sub¬ 
stances,  vegetable  or  animal.  The 
acidity  characterizing  it,  qualified  to 
dissolve  certain  aliments,  the  albumi¬ 
nous,  for  example,  would  be  proper 
for  dissolving  one  of  a  fatty  nature. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  no¬ 
thing  affirms  the  gastric  juice  to  be 
always  the  same  :  the  small  number 
of  analyses  that  have  been  made  of 
it  proves,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
presents  considerable  varieties  in  its 
properties.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  contact  of  different  kinds  of  ali¬ 
ment  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  may  have  some  influence 
over  its  composition  ;  at  least,  we  are 
certain,  that  it  varies  in  different  ani¬ 
mals.  In  man,  for  instance,  it  is 
incapable  of  attacking  the  texture  of 
bones;  which  every  one  knows,  are 
easily  digested  by  dogs. 

The  action,  in  general,  which 
forms  the  chyme  prevents  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  elementary  constituents 
of  the  aliments  upon  each  other; 
but  this  effect  only  takes  place  in 
good  digestions  ;  it  appears  that  in 
bad,  fermentation,  or  even  putrefac¬ 
tion  may  take  place  ;  this  may  with 
probability  be  supposed  from  the 
great  quantity  of  inodorous  gas  ex¬ 
tricated  in  certain  cases,  and  from 
the  sulfurated  hydrogen  that  is  dis¬ 
engaged  in  others. 

Influence  of  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves  over  the  formation  of  Chyme. 
— For  a  length  of  time  the  nerves 
belonging  to  the  eighth  pair  have 
been  considered  as  intended  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  process  of  chymifica¬ 
tion  :  in  fact,  if  these  nerves  be  tied 
or  cut  in  the  neck,  the  matter  con- 
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veyed  into  the  stomach  undergoes  no 
alteration.  But  the  consequence  de¬ 
duced  from  this  circumstance  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  strictly  cor¬ 
rect. 

Might  not  the  effect  produced  by 
the  lesion  of  respiration  be  confound¬ 
ed  with  the  direct  influence  of  the 
section  of  these  nerves  upon  this 
organ  ?  I  am  induced  to  believe  so ; 
for  if,  as  I  have  frequently  done,  the 
two  eighth  pairs  be  divided  in  the 
chest,  below  the  branches  going  to 
the  lungs,  the  aliments  that  are  after¬ 
wards  introduced  into  the  stomach 
are  there  converted  into  chyme,  and 
ultimately  furnish  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  chyle. 

It  is  suspected  by  some,  that  elec¬ 
tricity  might  take  an  active  part  in 
the  production  of  chyme,  and  that 
the  nerves  in  question  might  be  made 
the  conductors  of  it ;  although  no 
positive  fact  justifies  such  a  conjec¬ 
ture.  A  more  probable  use  assigned 
to  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  is  to 
establish  intimate  relations  between 
the  stomach  and  brain,  to  inform  it 
of  any  hurtful  substance  that  may 
have  got  in  amongst  the  aliments, 
and  if  these  are  of  a  digestible 
nature. 

Internal  sensations  accompanying 
the  formation  of  Chyme. — In  robust 
people  chymification  is  performed 
without  their  knowledge;  they  mere¬ 
ly  perceive  that  the  sensation  of  ple¬ 
nitude  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
produced  by  the  distension  of  the 
stomach,  disappear  by  degrees.  But 
it  frequently  happens,  more  especi¬ 
ally  in  people  of  delicate  complex¬ 
ions,  that  digestion  is  attended  with 
feebleness  in  the  action  of  the  senses, 
with  a  general  sensation  of  cold  and 
slight  shivering  :  the  understanding 
itself  is  diminished  in  activity,  and 
seems  benumbed  with  a  disposition. 
It  is  then  said  that  the  vital  power  is 
concentrated  in  the  acting  organ,  and 
that  it  momentarily  abandons  the 
others.  To  these  general  effects  are 
added,  the  production  of  gas  that 


escapes  by  the  mouth,  a  sense  of 
weight,  twisting,  and  at  other  times 
a  burning  heat,  followed  by  a  simi¬ 
lar  sensation  along  the  course  of  the 
oesophagus,  &c.  These  symptoms 
are  felt  particularly  towards  the  end 
of  chymification.  It  does  not  how¬ 
ever  appear  that  these  laborious  di¬ 
gestions  are  much  more  unprofitable 
than  others. 

Case  of  Congenital  Dropsy  of  the  left  Ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  Brain,  giving  rise  to  a  Tu¬ 
mour  on  the  Head  analogous  to  Spina 
Bifida.  By  W.  C.  Dendy,  Esq.  Surgeon 
to  the  Royal  Universal  Dispensary  for  the 
Diseases  of  Children. 

A  boy,  ten  weeks  old,  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Dispensary  for  the 
Diseases  of  Children,  in  June,  1821, 
with  a  diaphanous  tumour  on  the  left 
side  of  the  head.  The  mother  re¬ 
ported  the  labour  to  have  been  natu¬ 
ral,  and  the  child’s  general  health  to 
have  been  apparently  good  for  the 
first  eight  days,  after  which  it  began 
to  exhibit  symptoms  of  constitutional 
derangement :  an  aphthous  eruption 
appeared  in  the  mouth,  the  bowels 
were  disordered,  and  discharged  fre¬ 
quently  green,  liquid  faeces:  emacia¬ 
tion  supervened,  but  it  still  continued 
to  suck  well,  and  the  stomach  did  not 
seem  much  deranged. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  seeing  the 
child,  small  doses  of  calomel  and  the 
cretaceous  powder  had,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  improved  the  appearance  of  the 
stools.  The  emaciation,  however, 
continued,  and  the  tumour  rapidly 
increased  in  size.  Considering  that 
no  method  of  cure,  by  internal  reme¬ 
dies,  could  be  employed  with  any 
hope  of  success,  I  resolved  to  adopt 
the  plan  introduced  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  into  the  treatment  of  spina 
bifida,  and  put  in  practice,  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  case  to  the  present,  by  Mr.  Earle. 

I  accordingly  punctured  the  tumour, 
which,  at  this  time,  measured  up¬ 
wards  of  six  inches  in  circumference, 
four  and  a  half  at  its  long,  and  three 
and  a  half  inches  at  its  short  diame¬ 
ter.  A  small  portion  of  its  contents 
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was  evacuated.  No  epileptic  symp¬ 
tom  supervened  on  pressure.  Punc¬ 
ture  of  the  tumour  was  thrice  per¬ 
formed,  in  the  space  of  nine  days, 
and  about  eight  ounces  of  water  re¬ 
moved  at  the  three  operations.  No 
unpleasant  symptom  supervened  un¬ 
til  some  hours  after  the  last  perform¬ 
ance  of  puncture,  when  the  child 
appeared  slightly  convulsed.  It  died 
on  the  following  day,  which  was  the 
tenth  from  the  first  operation. 

Dissection . — On  dividing  the  in¬ 
teguments  over  the  tumour,  the  co¬ 
ronal,  lambdoidal,  and  squamous 
sutures,  were  seen  nearly  united  by 
cartilage.  The  left  parietal  bone 
was  nearly  divided  in  two  by  a  wide 
opening  of  about  two  inches  in 
length,  and  half  an  inch  in  width. 
Around  this  cleft  the  pericranium 
was  lined  with  a  membrane,  forming 
the  internal  paries  of  the  tumour, 
which  was  considered  to  be  the  dura 
mater  protruded  by  the  effused  fluid 
which  it  contained.  The  edges  of 
this  cleft  were  cartilaginous,  ossifi¬ 
cation  not  having  advanced  farther 
than  the  central  portions  of  the  halves 
of  the  parietal  bone,  into  which  halves 
the  effused  and  protruded  fluid  had 
divided  it.  Cellular  bands  crossed 
the  parietal  opening  at  both  its  ends, 
and  firmly  connected  its  edges.  On 
looking  through  this  cleft,  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  cerebrum  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  wanting.  On  removing 
the  parietal  bone  and  the  left  hemis¬ 
phere  of  the  brain,  the  ventricle  of 
that  side  was  exposed,  and  the  com¬ 
munication  between  it  and  the  exter¬ 
nal  tumour,  through  its  ceiling,  part 
of  which  was  wanting,  was  readily 
seen  in  that  direction.  Owing  to  the 
deficiency  of  the  cerebral  substance 
in  this  situation,  the  ventricle  and 
tumour  formed  one  cavity,  which, 
instead  of  the  usually  delicate  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  ventricle,  presented  a 
layer  of  lymph,  into  which  vessels 
were  seen  to  ramify.  The  substance 
of  the  brain  around  this  membrane 
was  softer  than  usual.  On  the  plexus 


choroides  there  was  a  small  tumour, 
apparently  arising  from  a  varicose 
state  of  vessels,  about  the  size  of  a 
shot.  The  thorax  and  abdomen  were 
not  opened. 

Remarks. — In  this  case,  the  fluid 
seems  to  have  been  deposited  in  the 
left  ventricle  before  the  period  of  the 
formation  of  the  great  cerebral  lobes, 
and  at  the  time  when  the  parts  situ¬ 
ated  towards  the  base,  &c.  of  the 
brain  were  undergoing  the  formative 
process  ;  and  as  these  parts  became 
more  fully  developed,  they  pressed 
the  fluid  contained  in  the  ventricle 
outwardly,  and  thus  prevented  the 
ceiling  of  the  ventricle  and  the  part 
of  the  parietal  bone  directly  over  it 
to  be  formed.  The  integuments  were, 
however,  fully  produced,  because  we 
find,  if  we  attend  to  the  progressive 
developement  of  the  cranium  and  its 
contents,  that  the  integuments  are 
fully  formed,  and  even  the  cartilagi¬ 
nous  nidus  for  the  production  of  the 
bones  are,  in  several  parts,  produced 
before  the  brain,  and  especially  its 
hemispheres,  are  developed.  As  the 
fluid  accumulated,  in  this  stage  of 
foetal  existence,  and  as  it  was  pro¬ 
truded  externally  by  the  formation 
of  the  parts  of  the  brain  beneath, 
and  on  each  side  of  it,  and  by  the 
more  unyielding  state  of  the  cranium 
towards  the  base,  not  only  were  the 
parts  which  had  not  been  previously 
formed,  and  which,  under  the  usual 
circumstances,  are  placed  above  the 
fluid  effused  in  the  ventricle,  pre¬ 
vented  from  being  produced,  but,  as 
the  fluid  became  protruded,  it  car¬ 
ried  along  with  it  the  membrane  con¬ 
taining  it,  lining  the  ventricle,  and 
also  the  dura  mater,  both  which 
membranes  became  the  internal  co¬ 
verings  to  the  opening  in  the  parietal 
bone,  and  to  the  external  tumour. 
The  inflamed  appearance  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  membrane  doubtless  arose  from 
inflammation  supervening  in  it  after 
the  first  puncture  :  the  softened  state 
of  the  brain  surrounding  the  mem¬ 
brane  and  the  lymph  which  covered 
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it  evince  that  such  was  the  case. 
The  cartilaginous  edges  of  the  open¬ 
ing  through  the  parietal  bone  show 
that  the  profusion  of  the  effused  fluid 
was  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  ossification  in  that  bone.  The 
structural  derangement  in  this  case 
was  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  which  has  usually  obtained  the 
name  of  spina  bifida.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  was  in  its  situation. 

Great  Eastcheap,  March  10,  1823. 


TUMOUR  IN  THE  VENA  CAVA.* 

J.  C.  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
aged  26  years,  was  admitted  into  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  on  the  13th 
August,  1819,  with  a  scirrhous  tes¬ 
ticle  combined  with  hydrocele,  for 
which  he  underwent  operations.  An 
enlargement  then  took  place  in  the 
direction  of  the  spermatic  chord,  and 
next  the  abdomen  swelled  and  reach¬ 
ed  a  great  size,  with  lancinating 
pains,  and  constipation,  from  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  intestinal  tube.  A  mer¬ 
curial  course  gave  remarkable  but 
only  temporary  relief.  On  the  7th 
of  April,  1820,  he  died,  <c  having 
all  the  appearances  of  internal  scirr- 
hus.” 

“  On  opening  the  body,  an  enor¬ 
mous  tumour  was  found  adhering  to 
the  peritoneum  on  the  right  side,  and 
enveloping  to  at  least  one  half  their 
width,  and  with  the  firmest  adhesi¬ 
ons,  the  coecum  and  parts  of  the 
colon  and  ileum,  on  the  same  side, 
A  process  of  the  same  mass  extended 
into  the  pelvis,  included  the  rectum 
in  the  same  manner,  and  adhered 
intimately  to  the  urinary  bladder. 
Another  lobe  of  the  tumour  lay  higher 
and  deeper,  and  included  the  right 
kidney  so  completely,  that  it  could 
not,  at  first,  be  seen.  A  large  fleshy 
process  extended  upwards,  separated 
the  duodenum  several  inches  from 
the  spine,  adhered  to  the  vena  cava, 
embraced  the  whole  circumference  of 


*  Dr.  Coates. — Dr.  Chapman’s  Philadel 
phia  Journal,  No.  8. 


the  aorta,  and  finally  became  conti¬ 
nuous  with  the  diseased  substance 
which  formed  nearly  the  whole  of 
what  appeared  to  be  the  liver.  At 
the  posterior  part  of  the  tumour  was 
found  the  enlarged  spermatic  chord, 
extending  to  the  place  at  which  it 
had  been  tied,  during  life,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  blunt  projection  there,  which 
had  been  felt  externally.  Its  compo¬ 
sition  was  similar  to  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  tumour. 

“  The  whole  presented  the  mixture 
of  cartilaginous  bands  with  cells  of 
softer  matter,  which  occurs  in  scirr- 
hus ;  occasionally  with  coagula  of 
blood,  and  in  the  liver,  with  several 
small  abscesses.  The  right  kidney 
was  very  much  enlarged  from  dis¬ 
tention  of  the  pelvis  and  infundibula 
which  were  filled  with  urine.  The  in¬ 
ternal  and  tubular  portion  of  this 
viscus  was  nearly  removed.  The 
ureter  was  of  the  usual  size,  but  the 
passage  of  fluids  through  it  was 
rendered  difficult  by  sudden  and  acute 
turns.  The  other  kidney  was  healthy. 
Much  bloody  fluid  was  found  in  the 
abdomen  and  the  left  side  of  the 
thorax.  There  is  no  memorandum 
of  the  right  side.” 

The  vena  cava  inferior  was  disten¬ 
ded  to  an  enormous  size,  by  a  kind 
of  polypus  tumour,  four  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  and  nine-tenths  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  tapering  gra¬ 
dually  to  both  ends ;  but  adherent  in 
some  places  to  the  parietes  of  the 
vessel./ 

We  consider  the  phenomenon  which 
has  given  title  to  this  paper  in  our 
respected  contemporary  of  the  West, 
as  quite  a  subordinate  one  in  the 
series  of  morbid  structures,  and  very 
doubtful  as  to  its  antomortem  or 
post-mortem  formation.-/' Med.  Chir . 
Rev.) 

Dr.  Gall’s  Second  Dissection  of  the  Brain. 

On  Sunday  last,  Dr.  Gall  dissected 
the  brain  for  the  second  time  since 
he  came  to  town,  at  Mr.  Oarpue’s 
theatre,  Dean  Street,  Soho,  in  the 
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presence  of  a  distinguished  number 
of  the  profession,  who  appeared  won¬ 
derfully  gratified  with  the  demon¬ 
strations,  which  he  made  apparent 
to  every  eye;  in  fact,  his  knowledge 
and  ingenuity  in  dissecting  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  most  important  structure 
of  the  human  body,  met  with  decided 
approbation  and  consent.  In  the 
course  of  these  demonstrations  he 
traced  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  to  the 
corpora  olivaria,  also  the  origin  and 
decussation  of  the  optic  nerves.  The 
origin  of  the  olfactory,  he  observed, 
had  not  hitherto  been  demonstrated, 
there  were  three  roots  whose  origin 
he  had  not  yet  discovered.  To  be 
brief ;  he  developed  his  method  of 
examining  the  structure  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  systems  :  and  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  admitting  as  many  origins 
as  there  are  various  nervous  masses; 
he  also  remarked  upon  the  grey  and 
white  substance  in  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  and  their  relation.  The  former, 
he  stated,  to  be  a  secretion  of  the 
blood-vessels  from  which  filaments 
are  produced:  and  that  it  is  in  the 
final  expansion  (epanouissement)  of 
the  nerves  that  the  function  makes 
itself  known — that  the  direction  of 
the  blood-vessels  accompany  the  ner¬ 
vous  filaments: — there  were  two  ner¬ 
vous  systems — one  for  sensation  and 
the  other  for  voluntary  motion — that, 
according  to  Soemmering,  the  nerves 
are  much  greater  at  their  peripheric 
than  at  their  centrical  termination. 

Dr.  Gall  next  proceeded  to  point 
out  the  direction  of  the  nerves  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  by  which  he 
proves  them  not  to  be  prolongations 
of  the  brain— -also  that  one  pair  of 
nerves  is  not  the  prolongation  of 
another.  The  direction  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  cerebral  nerves,  he  satisfac¬ 
torily  demonstrated,  were  evidently 
from  below  upward ;  and  that  every 
pair  of  the’spinal  nerves  is  composed 
of  different  bundles,  several  of  which, 
in  animals,  he  observed,  have  their 
direction  from  below,  upward  or  out¬ 
ward  ;  others  from  above,  downward 


and  outward  : — in  alluding  to  the  ce¬ 
rebellum,  he  further  observed,  that 
in  animals  where  this  organ  was  not 
found,  the  pons  varolii  was  also  want¬ 
ing.  The  Doctor  concluded  his  de¬ 
monstrations  by  unfolding  the  con¬ 
volutions  of  the  brain  and  spreading 
it  out  upon  the  table,  &c. 


MELANGE. 

Irritability  of  the  Tongue . — The  follow¬ 
ing  account  is  from  the  pen  of  Blumen- 
bach  : 

I  had  the  tongue  of  a  four-year-old  ox, 
which  had  been  killed  in  the  common 
way,  by  opening  the  large  vessels  of  the 
neck,  cut  out  in  my  presence,  while  yet 
warm,  and  at  the  same  time  the  heart,  in 
order  that  I  might  compare  the  oscillatory 
motion  of  this  organ  (which  is  by  far  the 
most  irritable  that  wre  are  acquainted 
with,)  with  the  motion  of  the  tongue. 
And,  when  I  excited  both  viscera  at  the 
same  time  by  the  same  mechanical  stimuli, 
— namely,  incisions  of  a  knife  and  pricks 
of  a  needle, — the  divided  tongue  appeared 
to  all  the  bystanders  to  survive  the  heart 
by  more  than  seven  minutes,  and  to  retain 
the  oscillations  of  its  fibres  altogether  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  so  vivid  were 
the  movements  when  I  cut  across  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  tongue,  that  the  butcher’s  wife 
compared  them  to  those  of  an  eel  in  a  si¬ 
milar  condition,  quite  in  the  way  that 
Ovid  lias  compared  them  to  the  motions 
of  the  tail  of  a  mutilated  snake. 

To  these  observations  made  upon  ani¬ 
mals,  I  may  add  here  a  similar  one  made 
upon  the  human  tongue  itself,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  I  owe  to  my  excellent 
friend  and  much  respected  colleague,  Rei- 
mar. 

A  boy  in  Hamburgh,  who  was  severely 
affected  with  epilepsy,  bit  the  forepart  of 
his  tongue  in  a  violent  paroxysm,  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  adhered  only  by  a  thin 
slip.  This  segment,  therefore,  as  being 
not  only  useless  but  very  inconvenient  to 
the  patient,  it  was  immediately  judged  ne¬ 
cessary  to  cut  off:  and  when  the  physician, 
the  illustrious  Chaupefie,  placed  it  upon 
his  hand,  he  w'as  surprised  to  see  it  palpi¬ 
tate  strongly.  In  order,  however,  to  guard 
against  all  deception,  as  the  motion  might 
have  depended  upon  the  action  of  the 
muscles  of  his  hand,  he  placed  the  bit  of 
tongue  in  the  bottom  of  a  window,  and 
even  then  it  continued  to  move  for  several 
minutes,  insomuch  that  it  even  seemed,  as 
all  the  bystanders  testified  with  one  ac¬ 
cord,  to  change  place  a  little,  and  creep 
forward.  External  stimuli,  the  prick  of  a 
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needle,  or  the  application  of  salt,  also  ex¬ 
cited  similar  motion;  scarcely,  however 
differing  in  any  way  from  the  spontaneous 
ones. 

I  am  therefore  much  mistaken  if  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  tongue  is  not 
possessed  of  a  remarkable  degree  of  irri¬ 
tability;  and  Ovid  has  described  its  phe¬ 
nomena  with  exquisite  precision. — ( Edin¬ 
burgh  Phil.  Journal.) 

On  the  Xanthoopia  of  Jaundiced  Pei'sons. 
— The  rarer  xanthoopia,  as  it  may  be 
called,  of  jaundiced  persons,  (says  M. 
Blumenbach,)  seems  to  be  in  this  con¬ 
dition,  that  it  supposes  at  first  a  yellowish 
tinge  in  the  pellucid  media  which  transmit 
the  rays  of  light,  especially  of  the  aqueous 
humour  and  crystalline  lens  :  then  a  not 
so  gentle,  but  more  sudden,  attack  or  in¬ 
crease  of  the  disease;  and,  lastly,  both  a 
vivid  perception  in  the  sensorium  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  mind.  But,  as  these  sel¬ 
dom  happen  at  once  in  icterus,  we  can 
easily  comprehend  why  very  few  patients 
in  that  disease  complain  of  the  yellow  tint 
of  objects.  On  the  contrary,  I  knew  a 
lady  of  excellent  talents  and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  who,  on  a  sudden  and  severe  attack 
of  icterus,  saw  at  first  linen  of  all  kinds, 
towels,  &c.  of  a  livid  or  dusky  hue,  and 
as  if  they  had  been  ill  washed,  or  nut  pro¬ 
perly  bleached.  But  those  upon  whom  the 
disease  seizes  slowly,  advancing  as  it  were 
step  by  step,  no  more  experience  this 
yellow  hue  of  objects  than  old  people  do, 
in  whom  we  have  known  the  crystalline 
lens  become  livid  in  very  advanced  age. 
Should  this  tinge  take  place  in  one  eye 
only,  the  other  remaining  uncontaminated, 
that  diversity  of  colour  in  white  and 
shining  objects  would  be  no  less  easy  of 
observation,  than  in  patients  who,  after 
depression  of  cataract,  see  the  objects, 
from  the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  applied 
to  the  diseased  eye,  on  which  they  look 
with  it,  of  a  colour  sometimes  verging 
towards  blue.  And  a  somewhat  similar 
vitation  of  sight  is  known  to  take  place 
in  those  who  have  fora  longtime  kept  one 
eye  applied  to  dioptrical  instruments. 
Thus  the  celebrated  philosopher  James 
Rohault,  after  looking,  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  for  twelve  hours  at  a  distant  battle, 
by  means  of  a  telescope,  from  that  tune 
forth  saw  every  object  with  his  right  eye, 
which  he  had  here  fatigued  so  much,  of  a 
different  colour  from  what  it  had  when 
viewed  with  the  left.  And  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstance  happened  to  myself,  after  being 
assiduously  employed  for  several  days,  in 
making  observations  with  a  compound 
microscope. — (  Edinb.  Phil.  Journal.) 

Extraction  of  Stones  from  the  Bladder. — 
M.  Campana,  considering  urinary  calculi 
in  relation  only  to  the  shape,  divides 


them  into  three  classes, —spherical,  flat  or 
irregular,  and  oval.  The  first  have  only 
one  diameter ;  the  second  have  two,  'a 
great  and  a  smaller  diameter;  whilst  the 
third  class  has  three, — a  great,  a  middle, 
and  a  small  one.  In  the  first  case,  they 
can  only  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  forceps  in 
one  way;  in  the  second  class,  he  recom¬ 
mends  them  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  their 
large  diameter;  and  the  third  class,  by 
the  middle  one.  If  lithotomists  have  often 
varied  their  method  of  opening  the  bladder, 
says  M.  Campana,  this  has  not  been  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  the 
stone ;  for  all  operators,  to  the  present 
day,  have  agreed  that  the  stone  should  be 
laid  hold  of  by  its  smallest  diameter  i 
nevertheless,  when  taken  hold  of  in  this 
manner,  it  presents  inconveniences  which 
are  not  met  with  when  it  is  taken  hold  of 
by  the  large  diameter.  The  first  of  these 
inconveniences  is,  that,  the  large  diameter 
being  out  of  the  forceps,  the  stone  touches 
and  wounds  with  its  asperites  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  bladder,  which  does  not 
happen  if  the  case  be  reversed  ;  for  then 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  blades  of  the 
forceps  facilitates  the  dilatation  of  the 
opening,  without  offending  the  parts.  The 
second  inconvenience  is  still  greater,  and 
is  produced  by  the  angles  formed  by  the 
grasping  portion  of  the" forceps,  which  are 
applied  directly  to  the  membranous  circle 
of  thesphineter  of  the  bladder,  and  which 
makes  the  extraction  of  the  stone  impos¬ 
sible;  or,  at  least,  renders  the*  tearing  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  inevitable,  the 
consequences  of  which  are  fatal.  The 
difficulties  and  danger  are  increased  by 
the  contraction  of  the  bladder,  stimulated 
by  the  contact  of  the  forceps  and  the  cal¬ 
culus  ;  and  it  is  easily  conceived  what 
mischief  may  ensue  in  extracting  the  stone 
under  such  circumstances.  All  this  is 
avoided  by  laying  hold  of  the  stone  by  its 
greatest  diameter.  It  is  true  that  by  this 
method  the  forceps  is  much  more  open, 
which  requires  that  the  opening  into  the 
bladder  should  be  more  dilated  ;  hut  this 
dilatation,  says  M.  Campana,  is  readily 
obtained  when  the  bladder  contracts  not 
upon  the  stone,  nor  upon  the  angles  of  the 
forceps,  but  merely  upon  their  smooth 
back.  They  then  act  only  as  simple  di¬ 
lators,  in  a  similar  way  to  the  forceps  in 
the  extiaction  of  thefoetus.  M.  Campana 
proves  the  superiority  of  this  plan  by  the 
operations  he  has  himself  performed,  and 
relates  the  case  of  a  youth,  aged  sixteen 
who  was  cured  in  twenty-nine  days  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  accident,  from  whose 
bladder  he  extracted  a  stone,  the  large 
diameter  of  which  was  two  inches,— 

( Annali  Univ.) 

New  Method  of  Preparing  Nitric  Ether , 
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by  M  Durozier — Struck  with  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  succeeding  by  the  methods  in 
use,  and,  above  all,  with  the  inconvenience 
resulting  from  the  application  of  heat  in 
this  preparation,  M.  Durozier  conceived 
that,  in  developing  the  degree  of  heat  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  re-action  of  the  acid  on  the 
alcohol,  by  their  simple  admixture,  this 
process  might  be  attended  with  more  cer¬ 
tainty.  Sulphuric  acid  appeared  to  him 
most  proper  for  this  purpose.  Again, 
wishing  to  get  rid  of  the  complicated  ap¬ 
paratus  of  Wolfe,  he  employed  the  com¬ 
mon  means  of  distillation  which  are  to  be 
found  in  every  laboratory.  He  placed  a 
tubulated  retort,  containing  about  six 
pints,  in  a  sand  bath,  the  neck  entered 
directly  into  a  serpentine  tube,  to  the 
other  end  of  which  was  adapted  a  receiver, 
placed  in  a  vessel  fitted  to  keep  it  cool. 
At  the  superior  part  of  the  receiver  was  a 
safety-tube,  communicating  with  a  flask 
containing  a  little  alcohol,  for  the  purpose 
of  absorbing  any  ether  which  might  es¬ 
cape.  The  apparatus  being  thus  arranged, 
he  took  three  pounds  of  alcohol  at  56°, 
and  mixed  with  it  one  pound  eight  ounces 
of  nitric  acid  at  32°.  (This  mixture  was 
made  the  evening  before.)  The  whole  was 
introduced  into  the  retort,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  he  poured  twelve  ounces  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  upon  it:  the 
tube  was  adapted  and  secured  with  lute. 
Five  minutes  after  the  introduction  of  the 
sulphuric  acid,  ebullition  became  mani¬ 
fest;  streaks  of  ether  marked  the  sides  of 
the  retort ;  and  soon  after  it  flowed  abun¬ 
dantly  from  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
tube.  When  the  ebullition  had  ceased,  he 
removed  the  contents  of  the  receiver,  and 
found  it  to  weigh  twenty-three  ounces  ;  he 
then  agitated  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  and,  after  standing  fora  moment, 
the  ether  floated  pure  and  limpid  at  the 
top.  When  separated,  it  weighed  ten 
ounces  three  drachms.  After  this  first 
result,  the  receiver  was  again  placed,  and 
a  very  moderate  heat  applied  to  the  sand 
bath,  so  as  to  distil  “  a  very  pleasant  and 
soft  nitrous  liquor.” 

On  this  process  a  report  is  made  by 
MM.  Faguer  and  Petroz,  who  repeated 
the  experiment  with  much  care,  and  who 
are  assured  that  by  this  means  “  may  be 
obtained,  very  quickly  and  with  great  fa¬ 
cility,  a  much  more  considerable  quantity 
of  nitric  ether  than  by  any  other  known.” 
They  object,  however,  to  the  method  of 
purification  recommended  by  M.  Durozier, 
as  insufficient,  and  advise  that  already 
generally  employed. — (Journal  de  Phar- 
macie,  Avril.) 
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vered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  in  London,  on  the  14th  day 
of  February,  1823;  by  Sir  William  Bli- 
zard,  Knt.  President  of  the  College, 
F.R.S.  F.A.S.  F.R.S.  E.D.  Soc.  R.srC. 
Gotting.  Corresp.  Hon.  Prof,  of  Anat. 
and  Surg.  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  in  London,  and  Surgeon  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  to  the  Loudon  Hospital. 

Printed  for  C.  and  J.  Rivington,  St. 
Paul’s  Church  yard,  and  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mali ;  and  sold  by  T.  and  G.  Under¬ 
wood,  Fleet  Street;  Callow  and  Wilson, 
Princes  Street,  Soho;  and  Cox  and  Son, 
St.  Thomas’s  Street,  Southwark. 

TO  THE  FACULTY. 

A  Gentleman  of  highly  respectable  con¬ 
nexions,  who  has  served  his  Apprentice¬ 
ship  in  one  of  the  first  Establishments  in 
the  kingdom,  and  has  also  attended  the 
different  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Hospi¬ 
tal  Practice,  connected  with  his  Profes¬ 
sion,  wishes  now  to  engage  himself  as  an 
Assistant,  with  a  respectable  Member, 
who  would  liberally  consider  his  services. 

Letters  (free  of  postage)  addressed  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Cox,  Medical  Bookseller, 
St.  Thomas’s  Street,  for  G,  R.  Medicus, 
will  meet  attention. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

D .  M ***  and  G.  R ***  are  out  of  our 
latitude :  and ,  having1  adverted  so  lately  to 
the  subject  of  the  article  from  “  Londoni- 
nesisf  we  must  beg  the  favour  of  being 
allowed  to  decline  it  upon  the  usual  terms. 
In  reply  to  the  rather  whimsical  enquiry  of 
L.  L.  our  only  answer  is  “  contra  vim 
mortem  non  est  medicamen  in  hortum.” 
“  Democritus,”  we  suspect,  is,  only  sham¬ 
ming  :  he  had  better  reverse  the  argument , 
and  let  us  hear  from  him  again. 

If  “  Tyrunculus”  be  really  at  a  loss  for  the 
information  he  solicits,  we  may  probably 
oblige  him  in  our  next  Number. 

3Lonhon : 

Printed  by  E.  JUSTINS,  41,  Brick  Lane, 

Spitalfields. 

Published  by  COX  and  SON,  St.  Thomas’s  Street 
and  39,  High  Street,  Southwark.  Sold  also  by 
Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones,  Paternoster  Row; 
Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Stationers’ Court ;  Cal¬ 
low  and  Wilson,  Princes’ Street, Soho;  John, 
Cox,  Berner’s  Street,  Oxford  Street;  E. Will- 
son,  Corner  of  Royal  Exchange;  Chappel, 
Cornhill;  W.  Turner,  Cheapside;  T.  Boys, 
Ludgate  Hill;  H.  and  W.  Smith,  192,  Strand;  G. 
Roake,  31,  Strand;  W.  Sams,  St.James’  Street; 
W.  Stewart,  South  Bridge  Street,  Edinburgh; 
Hodges  and  M’Arthur,  Dublin;  &c.  &c. 
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DE.  G-AU. 

How  do  the  primitive  and  essen¬ 
tially  good  dispositions  degenerate 
into  propensities  for  evil  ? 

Bad  propensities  and  moral  evil 
are  then  inherent  in  human  nature, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  which 
certain  men  think  themselves  in  duty 
bound  to  perform  to  conceal  their 
true  origin. 

As  physiologists,  let  us  examine  in 
what  manner  the  fundamental  quali¬ 
ties  and  faculties  of  men  become  bad 
propensities,  and  thence  the  source 
of  moral  evil. 

The  brain,  which  is  the  instrument 
of  the  moral  qualities  and  intellectual 
faculties  is  essentially  the  same  in 
well-formed  men;  but  the  different  in¬ 
tegrant  parts  of  the  brain,  or  the  diffe¬ 
rent  organs  are  not  equally  developed 
in  every  one.  The  relations  of  these 
different  developements  vary  ad  infini¬ 
tum.  Whence  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  men. 

All  the  organs  in  the  same  indivi¬ 
dual  have  not  received  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  developement ;  it  follows 
that  no  man  in  the  same  degree 
possesses  every  quality  and  fa¬ 
culty. 

The  function  or  the  tendency  of 
the  activity  of  an  organ  is  regulated  in 
proportion  to  its  degree  of  develope- 
ment  or  excitement ;  the  function  of 
an  organ  mediocrately  developed  no 
longer  resembles  itself  in  the  defi¬ 
ciency  or  in  the  excess  of  develope¬ 
ment  in  the  same  organ.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  The  love  of  children  is 

one  of  the  first  qualities  of  a  mother, 
but  too  small  a  developement  of  the 
same  organ  produces  indifference  and 
VOL.  I. 


even  hatred  of  children,  and  may 
become  one  of  the  causes  of  infanti¬ 
cide.  Too  great  a  developement  of 
this  organ  is  one  source  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  which  fathers  and  mothers  in¬ 
dulge  in  towards  their  children.  Some 
of  the  other  sex  who  have  been  con¬ 
demned  to  celibacy  or  sterility  have 
even  been  known  to  suffer  themselves 
so  far  to  be  worked  up  on  this  ac¬ 
count  as  to  carry  off  the  children  of 
other  women.  The  instinct  of  self- 
defence,  a  quality  so  necessary,  be¬ 
comes,  in  its  exalted  state,  courage, 
the  propensity  for  combat,  rashness  ; 
in  its  apathy,  on  the  contrary,  it  de¬ 
generates  into  timidity  and  cowardice. 
No  one  will  say  that  it  is  a  sin  for  a  man 
to  nourish  himself  equally  with  flesh 
as  with  vegetables ;  it  is,  nevertheless, 
too  great  an  activity  of  the  same  pro¬ 
pensity  which  gradually  produces  in¬ 
sensibility  for  the  sufferings  of  others 
— the  pleasure  of  causing  and  of 
seeing  suffer — the  propensity  to  de¬ 
stroy,  to  kill,  to  burn.  The  senti¬ 
ment  of  property,  innate  in  men  and 
even  in  animals,  will  always  be  one  of 
the  first  bonds  of  social  order ;  but 
give  too  much  energy  to  the  same 
sentiment,  and  man  will  be  tempted 
with  the  propensity  to  fraud,  usury, 
corruption,  venality,  and  theft.  Love 
of  honour,  the  source  of  so  many  he¬ 
roic  actions,  too  eager  and  out  of 
place,  courts  flattery,  luxury,  and 
ostentation.  Noble  pride  degenerates 
into  presumption,  insolence,  con¬ 
tempt,  and  despotism.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  raillery,  mockery,  sedition, 
and  independence;  insubordination, 
disobedience,  obstinacy,  credulity, 
superstition,  and  idolatry,  fix  their 
origin  in  dispositions  primitively 
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good  and  essential  to  the  human  spe¬ 
cies. 

Qualities  and  talents  particularly 
distinguished  are  due  to  the  same 
origin.  It  is  always  a  very  favour¬ 
able  developement  of  an  organ,  an 
unaccustomed  energy  of  its  function 
that  produces  the  propensity  to  be¬ 
nevolence,  the  ideas  of  religious  senti¬ 
ments,  the  talent  of  poetry  ;  without 
a  similar  developement,  there  can  be 
neither  great  musicians,  great  pain¬ 
ters,  great  sculptors,  nor  great  ora¬ 
tors  ;  every  art  and  science  would 
still  remain  in  an  obscure  mediocrity. 

This  then  is  the  explanation  most 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  man,  of 
the  degeneracy  and  exaltation  of  his 
moral  and  intellectual  force,  of  the 
origin  of  vicious  and  virtuous  pro¬ 
pensities,  of  genius  and  weakness  of 
mind. 

It  is  time  now  to  broach  the  great 
question,  namely  :  how  is  it  that  man 
cannot,  by  any  means,  arrest  the  de¬ 
velopement  of  his  organs,  nor  conse¬ 
quently  relax  the  energy  of  their 
functions,  and  be  imperiously  pro¬ 
pelled  to  do  good  or  evil,  are  his 
actions  also  submitted  to  the  same 
fatality  ?  or  does  his  organisation 
permit  a  voluntary  determination  ? 
are  the  actions  meritorious  or  the 
contrary  ? 

It  behoves  me  to  place  this  subject 
in  its  clearest  point  of  view ;  and  as 
the  most  important  practical  conse¬ 
quences  result  from  it,  I  will  treat  it 
with  particular  candour  and  atten¬ 
tion.  May  my  hearers  bring  with 
them  the  same  love  of  truth  that  will 
direct  me  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  great  discussion. 

Of  Free  Agency. 

Free  agency  has  ever  been  the  key 
stone  of  the  greater  number  of  phi¬ 
losophers.  Many  by  dint  of  reasoning 
have  succeeded  in  proving  that  every 
thing  that  happens,  happens  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  as  every  action  is  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  that  which  has  preceded 
it,  as  the  effect  is  the  necessary  con¬ 


sequence  of  the  cause,  they  have 
concluded  from  this  necessity,  from 
this  relation  between  cause  and  effect, 
that  there  can  be  no  voluntary  act. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  made 
a  romance  of  the  nature  of  man,  and 
by  comparing  him  to  the  divinity 
itself,  they  suppose  him  an  unlimited 
liberty.  Others  again  think  they  see 
a  liberty  where  in  reality  the  shadow 
of  it  only  exists.  A  very  small  num¬ 
ber  only  have  considered  free  agency 
under  its  real  point  of  view. 

Let  too  much  or  too  little  liberty 
be  granted  to  man,  an  injury  will  still 
be  done  to  morality,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  we  pronounce  upon  our  actions 
and  those  of  others,  will  always  in¬ 
cline  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  then  important  to  unravel 
this  chaos,  and  to  determine  how  far 
reasonable  man  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  power  of  choosing  between 
such  and  such  an  action. 

Of  Unlimited  Liberty . 

Philosophers  are  not  wanting  who, 
beholding  in  man  the  image  of  God, 
make  him  almost  as  free  as  God  him¬ 
self.  They  give  him  a  liberty  with¬ 
out  bounds  :  but  an  unlimited  liberty 
would  suppose  that  man  himself  cre¬ 
ates  his  own  nature,  that  he  is  himself 
the  author  of  bis  desires  and  facul¬ 
ties,  and  that  he  governs  himself  in¬ 
dependent  of  every  law. 

Of  Absolute  Liberty. 

There  are  people  who  think  that  an 
absolu  te  liberty  at  least  ought  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  in  virtue  of  which  man  might 
act  without  an  internal  or  an  external 
spring  of  action.  But  as  there  is  no 
effect  without  a  cause,  that  one  thing 
is  always  the  cause  of  another,  and 
that  nothing,  in  nature,  is  carried  on 
but  by  determinate  laws,  it  follows 
that  every  phenomenon,  such  as  that 
of  an  absolute  liberty  which  might 
take  place  without  a  cause,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible.  If  man  could  act 
without  motive,  and  only  at  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  his  caprices,  there  would  be 


neither  certainty,  nor  even  probability 
that,  under  such  or  such  a  circum¬ 
stance,  he  would  act  in  such  and  such 
a  manner.  Sex,  constitution,  a  more  or 
less  perfect  organisation,  the  educa¬ 
tion  received,  habit,  principles,  laws, 
morality,  religion,  circumstances, 
propensities,  and  natural  faculties, 
fortuitous  irritations,  nothing  in  short 
could  make  us  guess  within  a  trifle  to 
what  a  being  gifted  with  a  similar 
liberty  would  determine  upon.  Besides, 
this  liberty  could  only  be  in  itself  a 
contradictory  faculty,  because  it  would 
cause  us  to  act  reasonably  or  unrea¬ 
sonably,  justly  or  unjustly,  in  fact 
well  or  ill,  but  always  without  motive. 
Why  should  we  expect  from  a  man, 
under  similar  circumstances,  friend¬ 
ship  and  fidelity  rather  than  hatred 
and  perfidy  ;  virtue  rather  than  vice? 
Every  institution  which  has  indi¬ 
vidual  welfare  and  the  good  of  society 
for  its  object,  would  be  useless.  What 
would  be  the  good  of  education,  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
morality,  social  compacts,  punish¬ 
ments,  rewards,  since  nothing,  for 
such  a  man,  would  be  a  motive  of 
determination  ?  In  this  hypothesis, 
man  alone  would  make  an  exception 
to  the  general  laws  in  virtue  of  which 
every  phenomenon  has  its  cause,  and 
the  ideas,  sensations,  propensities, 
thoughts,  and  actions  of  that  man 
would  no  more  be  determined  by  pre¬ 
ceding  causes,  than  any  other  event 
with  which  he  had  no  connection 
whatever.  Consequently,  a  liberty 
like  this  is  an  absurd  chimera. 

By  maintaining,  as  some  do,  that 
man  has  only  to  will  to  be  capable  of 
every  thing,  and  to  be  able  to  do 
every  thing,  a  principle  is  thereby 
pretended  to  be  established  confor¬ 
mable  to  good  morality.  But  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which,  at  each  step  that  is  made 
in  nature  and  in  the  study  of  man,  is 
contradicted,  can  it  be  a  good  prin¬ 
ciple  of  morality?  A  principle  that 
invariably  tends  to  render  us  ignorant 
of  the  real  sources  of  our  actions, 
and  which  by  that  alone  de¬ 
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prives  us  of  the  means  of  directing 
them ;  a  principle  that  makes  of  an 
independent  will,  or  rather  of  a  ca¬ 
price  the  author  of  our  good  and  bad 
actious,  which,  consequently,  de¬ 
stroys  all  equity  in  our  judgment  re¬ 
lative  to  the  actions  of  others,  all 
justice  in  criminal  legislation,  all  for¬ 
bearance  and  charity  ;  such  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  is  certainly  not  a  principle  of 
good  morality. 


Application  of  Dr.  Gall's  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  illegal  actions  which 
are  the  consequence  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  weakness  of  the  intellectual 
qualities . 

“  I  here  make  use  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  particular  weakness  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  because  I  only 
treat  of  the  actions  which  are  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  imbecility  more  or 
less  of  the  mind;  I  shall  not  speak 
of  those  acts  which  are  derived  from 
a  complete  and  general  stupidity  of 
the  mind.  These  being  purely  in¬ 
voluntary  or  automatical,  have  not 
even  the  appearance  of  moral  liberty, 
and  can  by  no  means  constitute  the 
object  of  my  actual  researches. 

Among  the  young  lads  that  were 
brought  to  us  in  one  of  the  prisons 
at  Berlin,  there  was  one  which  more 
particularly  caught  our  attention.  We 
advised,  that  he  should  not  be  set  at 
liberty,  as  he  would  never  leave  off 
his  practice  of  stealing;  we  added, 
that,  it  would  be  better  to  keep  him 
in  a  house  of  security.  We  com¬ 
municated  our  motives  to  those  who 
accompanied  us.  They  had  recourse 
to  the  goaler’s  books,  and,  to  their 
great  surprise,  found,  that  this  young 
lad,  from  his  earliest  years,  had 
evinced  the  most  obstinate  propen¬ 
sity  for  theft.  Our  adversaries  took 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  to 
expose  as  publicly  as  possible  all  that 
they  beheld  frightful  and  dange¬ 
rous  in  my  doctrine.  To  condemn, 
said  they,  a  young  man  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  life,  because  he  has  com- 
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milted  a  theft,  could  any  thing  be 
more  cruel  or  more  revolting  to  hu¬ 
manity  ? 

What  reason  had  we  to  give  this 
advice?  I  have  already  shewn  that 
man  should  be  considered  under  two 
relations:  first  as  having  qualities  in 
common  with  those  of  animals,  that 
is,  those  of  an  inferior  order;  then 
as  being  gifted  with  the  character  of 
humanity,  or  qualities  of  a  superior 
order.  I  have  also  shewn  that  man, 
by  means  of  his  superior  qualities, 
is  capable  of  subduing  and  directing 
his  propensities  of  an  inferior  order. 
But  if  the  qualities  of  the  higher 
order  are  compressed  in  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  manner,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
action  from  taking  place,  whilst  those 
of  the  lower  order  are,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  very  active,  then  the  animal 
part  of  man  exclusively  predomi¬ 
nates,  and  the  flesh  or  brutal  desires 
hold  in  subjection  the  mind  or  the 
disposition  of  superior  properties 
which  are  scarcely  perceptible.  With 
such  an  organization  for  the  functions 
of  the  soul  which  belong  to  a  supe¬ 
rior  order,  the  same  happens  which 
takes  place  for  each  organ  whose 
developement  is  defective;  that  is, 
there  results  from  it  a  relative  im¬ 
becility,  consequently  an  incapacity 
of  acting  morally;  whilst  the  pro¬ 
pensities  of  an  inferior  order  act 
with  the  most  decided  energy.  One 
individual  finds  himself  under  the 
absolute  necessity  of  acting  solely 
from  the  impulsion  of  the  propensity 
which  governs  him,  and  his  organi¬ 
zation  frequently  places  him  in  a 
condition  less  capable  of  conquering 
himself  than  a  well  organised  animal. 
This  imbecility  does  not  always  ex¬ 
clude  other  very  active  properties 
which  are  common  to  animals,  such 
as  cunning;  so  that  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual,  though  giving  himself  up  to 
a  culpable  and  irresistible  inclination, 
seems,  under  this  consideration,  to 
act  with  reflection  and  deliberation. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  most 
stupid  idiots  always  find  out  the  most 


ingenious  means  of  satisfying  their 
brutal  lust  or  their  fatal  desires. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the 
young  thief  I  have  alluded  to.  The 
superior  organs  had  a  defective  de¬ 
velopement;  the  organ,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  whose  too  great  activity  leads 
to  theft,  had  acquired  a  high  degree 
of  developement  and  energy,  seconded 
by  the  activity  of  the  organ  of  cun¬ 
ning.  This  individual  was  small  and 
squat-set;  his  forehead  was  very  low, 
depressed  behind  immediately  above 
his  eye-brows— very  much  hollowed 
or  sloping  on  the  sides  above  the 
eyes, but  large  and  prominent  towards 
the  temple.  His  physiognomy  be¬ 
spoke  no  attention  for  rational  things  ; 
malice  and  cunning  were  all  that 
could  be  discovered.  Was  it  then 
veiy  difficult  to  conclude,  from  the 
organization  of  this  individual,  that 
he  was  to  be  incorrigible? 

To  make  known  that  species  of 
imbecility  which  excludes  all  moral 
liberty,  I  show,  in  my  lessons,  the 
scull  of  an  individual  organized  in 
the  same  manner.  It  was  that  of  a 
young  man  who  died  in  prison  at 
Vienna.  He  had  from  his  infancy 
been  always  addicted  to  stealing,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  most  severe  punish¬ 
ment.  The  configuration  of  his  scull 
is  of  the  worst  kind,  and  announces 
a  ricketty  constitution;  one  of  the 
sides  of  this  cranium  is  thrown  back¬ 
ward  and  the  other  forward.  The 
forehead  is  very  little  elevated  and 
depressed;  the  anterior  lateral  parts 
of  the  temples  are  broad,  but  the  en¬ 
semble  of  the  scull  is  small.  What 
advantageous  effect  or  benefit  can  be 
expected  from  punishment  or  houses 
of  correction  for  half-men  of  this 
description  ?  We  saw  a  boy  about 
12  years  of  age  in  the  prison  at 
Bern,  badly  organized  and  ricketty, 
who  could  not  keep  himself  from 
stealing;  with  his  own  pockets  full 
of  bread  he  stole  that  belonging  to 
his  comrades.  At  Hama,  the  over¬ 
seers  entertained  us  for  a  length  of 
time  with  an  obstinate  thief,  called 
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Fessehnayer,  which  no  corporeal  pu¬ 
nishment  could  correct.  He  stole 
everything*  in  the  prison  he  could  lay 
his  hands  upon — and  a  log*  of  wood 
was  tied  round  his  arm  as  a  mark  of 
ignominy  to  guard  against  him.  We 
conjectured  before  we  saw  him  what 
his  organization  was.  Our  expecta¬ 
tion  was  confirmed  at  the  first  sight. 
He  appeared  to  be  about  16  years 
of  age,  although  he  was  actually  26. 
His  head  was  round  and  about  the 
size  of  a  child  of  a  year  old.  Besides 
he  was  deaf  and  dumb,  which  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  cases  of  imbeci¬ 
lity. 

Thus,  although  there  may  be 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  these  idiots, 
it  does  not  follow  that  there  may  be 
nothing  to  fear.  It  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are 
very  dangerous,  particularly  if  they 
have  a  propensity  towards  the  sex, 
and  that  of  killing  to  a  high  degree, 
so  that  the  least  cause  may  put  them 
into  action.  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
first  volume  of  my  large  work,  the 
case  of  a.  young  man  of  15  years  of 
age,  who,  during  a  paroxysm  of 
brutal  lasciviousness,  abused  his 
sister  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  nearly 
caused  her  death.  I  have  also  spoken 
of  another  idiot,  who,  after  having 
killed  his  brother’s  two  children, 
came  smiling  to  him  to  announce  the 
circumstance  ;  of  a  third,  who  killed 
his  brother,  and  wished  to  perform 
the  ceremony  of  burning  him  ;  and 
lastly  of  a  fourth,  who,  upon  the 
credit  of  Herder,  having  seen  a  hog 
killed,  imagined  that  he  ought  to  kill 
a  man — which  he  actually  did.  We 
saw  a  young  man  in  one  prison  whom 
no  one  looked  upon  as  an  idiot,  and 
who  without  any  motive  killed  a 
child.  In  vain  was  he  questioned 
and  threatened  to  learn  what  could 
possibly  induce  him  to  commit  an 
action  so  sanguinary  and  atrocious. 
His  only  reply,  which  he  constantly 
repeated,  was  that  he  had  seen 
nothing  lout  black.  Whoever,  said 
he  in  a  lamentable  tone  of  voice, 


who  has  not  found  himself  in  the 
same  condition  cannot  believe  me  ; 
God  will  forgive  me.”  The  forehead 
of  this  individual  is  very  narrow  and 
depressed,  that  is,  low  and  flat ;  the 
crown  of  his  head,  as  in  the  greater 
part  of  epileptic  individuals,  is  very 
elevated,  and  the  occiput  is  flat  and 
compressed.  In  the  goal  at  Fribourg 
in  Brisgau  there  was  a  young  man 
about  15  years  of  age,  a  half-sim¬ 
pleton,  who  had  successively  set  fire 
to  nine  houses.  He  always  helped  to 
extinguish  the  fire,  and  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  he  saved  a  child  that  otherwise 
would  have  perished  in  the  flames. 
When  the  fire  was  over,  he  thought 
no  more  of  it,  which  proves  that  he 
acted  only  from  an  animal  instinct. 

That  which  takes  place  with  in¬ 
dividuals  relative  to  theft,  murder  and 
arson,  equally  occurs  in  other  indi¬ 
viduals  for  every  other  organ  gifted 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
activity.  The  quality  dependent 
upon  that  organ  acts  mechanically  in 
them  at  each  impulsion,  without  any 
reflection  and  with  a  very  feeble  con¬ 
science.  We  have  seen  that  the 
savage  idiot  of  Aveyron  has  the  sin¬ 
gular  propensity  of  putting  every 
thing  exactly  in  its  place.  Since  we 
have  seen  this  savage,  we  have  known 
a  young  man  whose  parents  can 
scarcely  persuade  themselves  that  he 
is  an  idiot,  because  independent  of 
some  intellectual  faculties  which  he 
manifests,  he  has  a  remarkable  spirit 
of  order.  He  is  nevertheless  an  idiot 
in  a  number  of  other  respects.  xM. 
Pinel*  speaks  of  a  woman,  an  idiot, 
who  has  the  decided  and  irresistible 
propensity  to  imitate  every  thing  she 
sees  done  in  her  presence  ;  she  re¬ 
peats  automatically  every  thing  she 
hears,  and  she  imitates  the  gestures 
and  actions  of  others  with  the  greatest 
fidelity,  without  giving  herself  any 
concern  whether  she  may  please  or 
displease.  “  It  is  remarked,  says 


*  Sur  l’alienation  mentale,  2nd  edition, 
Paris,  1809,  p.  99. 
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Fod4r6,*  that,  by  a  most  inexplicable 
singularity,  several  of  these  indivi¬ 
duals,  gifted  with  so  weak  an  under¬ 
standing,  are  born  with  a  particular 
talent  for  copying  drawings,  making 
rhymes  or  music.  I  have  known 
some  of  them  who  have  learnt  of 
themselves  to  play  tolerably  well 
upon  the  organ  and  harpsichord; 
others,  who,  without  having  had 
masters,  know  how  to  mend  clocks 
and  make  pieces  of  mechanism.  This 
probably  belongs  to  the  most  perfect 
organization  of  the  organ  under  the 
dependence  of  which  such  and  such 
an  art  is  found,  and  not  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  ;  for  these  individuals 
not  only  could  not  read  the  books 
which  treated  of  the  principles  of 
their  art,  but  they  were  moreover 
completely  bothered  whenever  they 
were  mentioned  to  them,  and  never 
attained  any  perfection.”  We  know 
a  young  woman  an  idiot,  to  a  high 
degree,  who  sings  songs  with  con¬ 
siderable  justness,  and  always  keeps 
to  the  tune  and  metre. 

Such  examples  as  these  prove  that 
talents  may  exist  separately ;  that  a 
propensity  or  a  particular  talent  re¬ 
sults  from  the  particular  activity  of 
an  organ,  and  that  the  activity  of  an 
organ,  may  conveniently  take  place, 
whilst,  with  respect  to  other  organs, 
there  exists  a  real  imbecility. 

Besides,  this  condition  having  se¬ 
veral  degrees,  it  cannot  be  affirmed, 
that,  for  beings  so  badly  organized, 
all  the  means  of  correction  may  be 
equally  infructuous.  Lavater  never¬ 
theless  considers  these  individuals  as 
incorrigible,  and  it  is  in  the  forehead 
that  he  places  the  indicative  sign  of 
their  incorrigibility.  “  Short, *j*  wrin¬ 
kled,  knitted,  irregular  foreheads, 
thrown  in  on  one  side,  sloping  off,  or 
which  always  fold  differently,  says  he, 
will  never  be  a  recommendation  in  my 
opinion,  nor  will  they  ever  captivate 
my  friendship.  As  long  as  your 

*  Traits  du  Goitre  et  du  cretinisme. 
Paris,  1800.  p.  133. 

f  Physiognomy,  vol.iii.  article  forehead. 


brother,  your  friend,  or  your  enemy, 
as  long  as  a  man,  and  were  that  man 
even  a  malefactor,  presents  you  with 
a  well  proportioned  forehead,  never 
despair  of  him,  he  is  still  susceptible 
of  amendment.”  It  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  that  Lavater  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  phenomena  which  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  and  of  which  1  have  cited 
several  examples.  My  doctrine  alone 
gives  a  true  solution  of  them.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  explain  partial  and 
incomplete  imbecility,  were  it  not 
acknowledged  that  the  different  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  soul  and  mind  have 
each  different  organs,  and  that  the 
manifestation  of  these  properties  de¬ 
pends  upon  organization. 

Although  these  partially  imbecile 
individuals  may  not  be  moral  beings, 
nor  consequently  punishable,  the  care 
of  watching  over  them  does  not  belong 
less  on  this  account  to  the  police  of 
public  safety,  and  it  becomes  indis¬ 
pensable  to  keep  all  sorts  of  idiots 
aloof  from  social  commerce  in  whom 
signs  sufficiently  characteristic  of 
wickedness  are  observed. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


DUBLIN  HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

From  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Dublin  Hos¬ 
pital  Reports ,  and  Communications  in  Me¬ 
dicine  and  Surgery. 

Report  of  Cases  of  Aneurism  in  the  Rich" 
mond  Surgical  Hospital.  By  Charles 
H.  Todd,  one  of  the  Senior  Surgeons  to 
that  Establishment. 

The  ligature  of  the  external  iliac,  ca¬ 
rotid,  and  subclavian  arteries,  is  one  of 
the  proudest  boasts  of  modern  surgery. 

In  respect  to  the  operation  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  iliac,  Mr.  Todd  adopted  the  mode 
described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy.  This  preference  was  given  after 
repeated  trials  on  the  dead  and  on  the 
living  subject,  because  “  Sir  Astley  Coo¬ 
per’s  method  afforded  the  operator  a  greater 
facility  of  applying  the  ligature  to  the 
artery,  more  room  being  obtained  by  it, 
and  with  less  disturbance  of  the  perito¬ 
neum  than  by  the  other  mode.”  When, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  liga¬ 
ture  to  a  higher  part  of  the  artery,  Mr. 
Abernetliy’s  method  may,  he  thinks,  be 
employed  with  advantage. 
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The  two  cases  that  terminated  fatally 
exhibited  not  the  slightest  traces  of  peri¬ 
toneal  inflammation,  and,  in  both,  the 
collateral  circulation  was  quickly  and 
effectually  established. 

“  The  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism  are 
related  chiefly  with  a  view  of  recommend¬ 
ing  a  more  general  adoption,  than  is  at 
present  practised,  of  a  preparatory  course, 
previously  to  operation.  I  can  scarcely 
doubt,  but  that  in  many  cases  of  aneurism, 
in  which  operations  have  failed,  from  mor¬ 
tification  of  the  limbs  succeeding,  the  pa¬ 
tient  might  have  been  saved  by  a  delay 
sufficient  to  allow  some  progress  to  be 
made  in  establishing  the  collateral  circu¬ 
lation  ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  this  de¬ 
sirable  object  may  be  promoted  in  most 
instances  of  recent  disease,  situated  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  trunk,  by  com¬ 
pressing  the  principal  artery  of  the  limb 
for  a  few  hours  every  day,  for  a  period 
which  must  vary  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case.’’— -P.  94. 

In  some  instances,  however,  notwith¬ 
standing  every  effort  to  diminish  the  force 
of  the  circulation,  an  aneurism  will  in¬ 
crease  rapidfy — in  which  case,  delay  must 
not  take  place,  and  the  operation  must  be 
resorted  to  before  the  tumour  has  acquired 
such  magnitude  as  to  endanger  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  integuments.  If  the  health 
also  suffers  from  local  pain  or  irritation, 
the  operation  cannot  safely  be  postponed. 

Case  l.— -A  young  woman,  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  of  robust  habit,  and  florid 
complexion,  was  admitted  into  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Hospital,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1819, 
having  a  large  oblong  tumour  on  the  supe¬ 
rior  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  close 
to  Poupart’s  ligament,  beyond  the  plane 
of  which,  it  projected  considerably,  and 
ascended  so  much,  that  the  ligament  was 
arched  across  the  upper  part  of  the  swell¬ 
ing.  Fluctuation  was  evident,  although 
the  tumour  was  tense ;  but  no  pulsation 
could  be  felt,  and  the  superincumbent  in¬ 
teguments  were  not  discoloured. 

“  On  the  inner  side  of  this  tumour,  and 
extending  to  the  left  labium,  a  smaller 
tumour  existed,  between  which  and  the 
large  one  there  appeared  to  be  a  direct 
communication  at  their  bases,  although  a 
depression  of  the  skin  divided  them  on 
the  surface ;  this  tumour  was  also  tense, 
with  fluctuation  ;  but  its  integument  was 
healthy.  The  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  were 
slightly  oedematous;  the  patient  com¬ 
plained  of  pain  on  the  inside  of  the  knee, 
and  of  some  numbness  of  the  entire  limb 
— her  pulse  was  perfectly  regular ;  she 
had  no  palpitation  of  the  heart  or  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  chest,  and  her  general  health 
was  in  every  respect  unimpaired,  Pres« 


sure  upon  the  external  iliac  artery  did 
not  affect  the  size  or  tension  of  the  tu¬ 
mours;  neither  were  they  perceptibly  di¬ 
minished  by  pressure  directly  applied  to 
them.  No  pulsation  could  be  discovered 
in  the  course  of  any  of  the  large  arteries 
below  the  tumour,  although  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  limb  corresponded  exactly 
with  that  of  the  other.” — 97. 

She  said  that  for  four  or  five  months 
previously,  she  had  felt  pains  about  the 
groin,  at  first  slight,  but  gradually  in¬ 
creasing.  She  next  perceived  the  tumour, 
but  denied  the  existence  of  pulsation  in 
it  at  any  period. 

Two  days  after  admission  (28th  May) 
our  author  proceeded  to  make  an  oblique 
puncture  into  the  tumour  with  a  very  small 
lancet,  when  a  dark-coloured  fluid  bioocl 
flowed  from  the  wound  in  a  gentle  but 
continued  stream.  When  a  director  was 
introduced,  the  blood  flowed  more  rapidly, 
and  carried  with  it  small  coagulaand  par¬ 
ticles  of  colourless  fibrine.  The  wound 
was  closed  by  adhesive  plaster.  On  the 
1st  of  June,  the  tumour  having  increased 
in  size  and  become  more  painful, 
so  much  resembled  an  abscess,  that  ano¬ 
ther  puncture  was  made  with  the  same 
result  as  before;-  On  the  2d  of  June,  the 
circumference  of  the  diseased  thigh,  in¬ 
cluding  the  tumour  at  its  most  prominent 
part,  measured  19^  inches,  while  that  of 
the  other  limb  was  three  inches  and  a 
half  less.  In  consultation  it  was  agreed 
that  the  ligature  of  the  iliac  artery  pre¬ 
sented  the  only  prospect  of  relief,  and  on 
the  3d  of  June,  it  was  performed  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooper. 
On  the  ligature  being  tightened,  the  pa¬ 
tient  did  not  complain  of  any  particular 
sensation  in  the  limb,  nor  was  there  any 
evident  alteration  produced  in  the  tumour. 
In  the  evening  there  was  numbness,  with 
some  decrease  of  temperature  in  the 
limb — pulse  loo,  skin  hot  and  dry.  Vene¬ 
section,  effervescing  draughts,  &c.  Sick¬ 
ness  at  stomach,  and  pulse  at.  120,  were 
noted  on  the  4th  of  June.  On  the  7th, 
there  was  some  haemorrhage  from  the  tu¬ 
mour,  which  was  considerably  diminished 
in  size.  The  bleeding  was  easily  sup¬ 
pressed.  On  the  8tb,  the  discharge  is 
profuse — coagula  come  away  freely,  some 
resembling  putrid  blood — others  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  and  pulpy  gelatinous  consis¬ 
tence.  We  cannot  follow  the  daily  detail 
of  symptoms;  but  have  only  to  state  that 
she  died,  worn  out  with  pain,  irritation, 
fever,  and  discharge,  on  the  17th  of  June, 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  operation.  We 
shall  give  the  dissection  in  the  words  of 
our  author,  by  which  our  surgical  readers 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  this  was 
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really  an  aneurism,  or  a  fungoid  or  haema- 
tode  tumour.  We  are  inclined  to  the  latter 
opinion. 

“The  tumour  was  laid  open  to  its  fullest 
extent,  and  its  putrid  contents  having  been 
washed  out,  the  internal  surface  presented 
a  very  irregular  appearance  ;  no  trace  of 
a  distinct  sac  could  be  observed.  The 
small  branches  of  nerves,  which  seemed  to 
have  resisted  the  putrefactive  effects  of 
the  contents  of  the  tumour,  were  com¬ 
pletely  insulated,  and  extended  through 
the  cavity  unaccompanied  by  veins  or  ar¬ 
teries.  The  muscles,  except  where  they 
formed  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  were 
healthy,  but  somewhat  paler  than  natural. 
.Rather  more  than  three  inches  of  the  fe¬ 
moral  artery  was  wholly  destroyed ;  the 
upper  extremity  of  it  which  was  found  in  a 
contracted  state,  immediately  below  Pou- 
part’s  ligament.  The  lower  part  of  the 
artery  contained  a  coagnlum,  which  filled 
its  cavity  for  several  inches;  the  outer 
surface  of  this  coagulum  was  very  firm,  of 
the  colour  of  fibrine,  and  in  close  appo¬ 
sition  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  ar¬ 
tery;  the  red  globules  and  more  liquid 
parts  of  the  clot  were  contained  within 
this  fibrous  layer,  which  gave  the  coagulum 
a  tubular  appearance.  The  anterior  part 
of  the  crural  vein,  immediately  below  the 
ligament,  and  where  it  lies  parallel  to  the 
artery,  was  destroyed  for  more  than  an 
inch,  and  thus  opened  into  the  cavity  of 
the  tumour.  The  external  iliac  artery 
contained  a  firm  clot,  which  extended 
from  the  point  at  which  the  ligature  was 
applied  to  the  orifice  of  the  internal  iliac. 
This  clot  adhered  very  closely  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  coat  of  the  artery,  and  when  torn 
from  it,  the  latter  appeared  vascular  and 
villous.  The  ligature  was  quite  detached, 
and  had  every  appearance  of  having  been 
so  for  some  days.” — 111. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


DR.  GREGORY’S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  PHYSIC. 

History  of  Dyspepsia  or  Indigestion. 

This  ailment,  the  author  observes, 
“  is  met  with  in  every  country,— in 
every  class  of  society, — in  every 
season  of  the  year.”  The  meaning 
of  dyspepsia,  according  to  its  re¬ 
stricted  signification,  is  limited  to 
derangement  in  the  functions  of  the 
stomach,  without  any  other  disease. 
In  the  work  before  us,  the  inconve¬ 
niences  of  this  limitation  are  pointed 
out,  and  the  term  is  extended  to  those 
cases  of  indigestion  which  are  un¬ 


attended  with  well-marked  general 
fever,  local  inflammation  of  the  sto¬ 
mach,  or  obvious  cognizable  disease 
of  a  remote  organ.  Dyspepsia  is 
further  reduced  to  primary  and  se¬ 
condary ;  the  symptoms  common  to 
both  being  described  as  follows: 

“  The  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are 
extremely  diversified.  They  may  be 
divided  into  such  as  are  referrible  to 
the  stomach  itself,  or  to  its  sym¬ 
pathies  with  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Among  the  first  may  be  enumerated 
loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  pain  in  the 
epigastrium  or  hypochondria,  heart¬ 
burn  ;  a  sense  of  fulness,  distention, 
or  weight  in  the  stomach ;  a  feeling 
as  if  a  ball  was  lodged  in  the  oeso¬ 
phagus;  acid  or  foetid  eructations; 
pyrosis,  or  the  vomiting  of  a  clear 
liquor,  often  in  vast  quantity ;  and, 
lastly,  a  sensation  of  sinking  or  flut¬ 
tering  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  To 
the  second  head  of  dyspeptic  symp¬ 
toms  may  be  referred,  among  many 
others,  costiveness,  or  an  irregular 
state  of  the  bowels,  with  a  morbid 
appearance  of  the  evacuations ;  pain 
of  the  back,  and  turbid  urine  ;  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  taste  in  the  mouth,  espe¬ 
cially  on  first  waking;  tooth-ache; 
palpitation,  pulsation  in  the  epigas¬ 
trium,  irregularity  of  the  pulse;  a 
short  dry  cough,  and  occasional  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing;  giddiness  and 
head-ache,  sometimes  referred  to  the 
fore,  but  more  commonly  to  the  back 
part  of  the  head;  languor,  lassitude, 
and  -great  depression  of  spirits,  with 
fear  of  death,  or  of  impending  evil. 

“  The  tongue  is  very  generally 

referred  to  as  affording  evidence  of 

the  state  of  the  stomach  ;  but  it  will 

often  be  found  that  the  tongue  is 

perfectly  clean  when  the  stomach  is 

most  incontestablv  disordered.  It 

%/ 

would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  morbid 
appearances  of  the  tongue, — its  fur, 
dryness,  preternatural  redness  and 
smoothness,  and  its  chopped  aspect, 
—are  referrible  to  the  state  of  the 
constitution,  rather  than  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  derangement  in  the  stomach. 
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When,  however,  we  observe  the 
tongue  furred  and  moist  (its  true 
character  in  common  dyspepsia,) — 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  secretions 
of  the  mouth  are  depraved,  we  may 
reasonably  presume  that  there  exists 
a  similarly  disordered  state  of  the 
secretions  of  the  stomach.” 

The  following  is  Dr.  G.’s  classi¬ 
fication  ;  to  which  are  added  remarks 
on  each  variety,  which  our  limits 
prevent  us  from  being  able  to  ex¬ 
tract. 

ft  Tabular  View  of  the  Varieties  of  'primary 
Dyspepsia. 

u  1.  Dyspepsia  from  occasional  overload¬ 
ing  of  the  stomach. 

“2. - — - from  habitual  over-feed¬ 

ing. 

“  3. - from  habitual  indulgence 

in  spirituous  liquors. 

“  4. - - from  want  of  air  and  ex¬ 

ercise. 

“  5. - from  excessive  or  long- 

continued  evacuations. 
u  6. - from  anxiety  of  mind. 

“  Tabular  View  of  the  Varieties  of  secon¬ 
dary  Dyspepsia. 

“  1.  Dyspepsia,  symptomatic  of  general 
feverishness. 

“  2. - of  habitual 

constipation. 

u  3. - of  chronic 

disease  of  the  liver. 

“  4. - of  chronic 

disease  of  the  spleen. 
li  5. - of  function¬ 

al  disturbance  of  the  uterus. 

“  6. - — - of  obscure 

disease  of  the  kidney. 

“  7. - of  chronic 

affections  of  the  bronchia. 

«  8. - - - - of  chronic 

cutaneous  diseases. 

“  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
there  is  no  one  drug  which  will  fulfil 
the  great  object  of  treatment,  that  of 
giving  tone  to  the  weakened  stomach 
of  a  dyspeptic  patient.  This  can  be 
obtained  only  by  measures  calculated 
to  avert  the  cause  which  may  have 
excited  the  disease.  The  tone  of  the 
stomach  never  fails  without  some  as¬ 
signable  reason,  which  strict  inquiry 
will  detect,  and  the  knowdedg-e  of 
which  will  point  out  the  proper 
means  of  relief.  Nor  is  it  often  that 


these  will  fail  of  success,  provided 
the  patient  have  sufficient  firmness  to 
submit  to  them,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
main  sensible  that  his  health  is  in  his 
own  hands.  The  assistance  of  the 
physician,  however,  is  very  often 
required  where  the  patient  either 
cannot  or  will  not  submit  to  the 
measures  which  prudence  dictates. 
In  such  circumstances,  we  must  en¬ 
deavour  to  aid  the  digestive  process 
by  medicines;  but  I  would  wish  to 
impress  upon  the  student  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  trusting  to  them  in  dyspeptic 
cases-  He  should  remember  that 
almost  any  drug  will  injure  digestion 
in  a  healthy  state,  and  he  should 
learn,  therefore,  to  be  sparing  of  me¬ 
dicine  when  the  stomach  is  weakened 
by  disease. 

“  In  every  form  of  dyspepsia,  at¬ 
tention  to  diet  is  indispensable,  and 
the  patient  must  have  regard,  not  to 
its  quality  only,  but  to  its  quantity. 
In  a  weakened  state  of  the  stomach, 
it  must  have  little  given  it  to  do.  The 
body  is  strengthened,  not  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  food  taken  in, 
but  to  that  which  is  thoroughly  di¬ 
gested.  Differences  in  the  habits  of 
life  will,  of  course,  lead  to  important 
differences  in  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  diet  which  should  be  permitted  to 
a  dyspeptic  patient ;  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  regarded  as  rules  of  very 
general  application  : — It  should  con¬ 
sist  in  a  due  mixture  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food,  but  the  former  should 
be  eaten  only  once  a  day.  It  should 
be  thoroughly  masticated.  Great 
varieties  of  food  at  any  one  time 
should  be  prohibited,  as  leading  to 
an  indulgence  of  the  appetite  beyond 
the  wants  of  the  system.  Articles 
of  difficult  digestion  should  be  care¬ 
fully  avoided ;  such  as  all  kinds  of 
smoked,  hard,  dried, salted,  and  long- 
kept  meat;  all  those  dishes  where  too 
much  nutritious  matter  is  collected 
in  a  small  space, — eggs,  for  instance, 
potted  meats,  strong  soups,  and  pre¬ 
parations  of  suet,  fat,  and  butter ; 
lastly,  all  raw  vegetables  whatever. 
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with  the  exception  of  ripe  fruits. 
Regularity  in  the  hours  of  meals 
should  be  rigorously  enjoined,  and 
the  patient  directed  to  abstain  from 
food  at  all  other  times.” 
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Experiments  and  Observations  upon  the  Fifth , 

Seventh,  and  Eighth  Pair  of  Nerves.  By 

S.  D.  Broughton',  Esq.  Mem.  Roy. 

Coll.  Surg.  &>'c. 

The  following  experiments  were  made 
by  the  author  for  the  purpose  of  satis¬ 
fying  his  mind  by  actual  observation  of 
some  points,  which  had  previously  un¬ 
dergone  a  strict  scrutiny  in  able  hands 
—•and,  although  nothing  new  is  elicited 
on  the  subject,  they  afford  additional 
evidence  in  support  of  prior  investiga¬ 
tions. 

Experiment  l. — The  facial  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  was  exposed, 
just  as  it  emerges  from  the  foramen, 
and  detached  by  a  blunt  needle  passed 
under  it.  The  subject  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  an  ass,  of  one  year  old.  By 
touching  and  dividing  the  nerve,  signs 
of  great  sensibility  w  ere  manifest.  The 
superior  divided  end  retained  its  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  the  lower  wras  quite  insen¬ 
sible  :  the  division,  therefore,  was  com¬ 
plete.  The  third  branch,  on  the  same 
side,  was  similarly  divided.  The  lips 
on  this  side  lost  their  sensibility,  and 
their  natural  tone  and  adjustment.  The 
ala  nasi  was  also  rendered  insensible, 
but  the  nostril  retained  its  movements 
in  respiration.  The  branch  of  the 
seventh  pair,  called  the  communicans 
faciei,  was  next  exposed,  on  the  poste¬ 
rior  edge  of  the  masseter  muscle,  under 
the  zygomatic  process,  on  the  same 
side.  There  wras  not  observed  any  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  sensibility  of  this 
nerve  and  the  other  two.  The  nostril, 
previously  in  full  action,  immediately 
ceased  to  move,  and  became  collapsed  ; 
and  the  lips  and  muscles  on  the  other 
side  of  the  face  were  drawn  away,  as  if 
deprived  of  their  antagonists,  and  the 
animal  could  eat  only  on  the  sound 
side.  A  kind  of  sneezing  expression 
marked  the  countenance,  from  the  in¬ 
capability  of  the  ass  to  regulate  its 
features  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the 
muscles  on  the  side  submitted  to  expe¬ 
riment. 


Experiment  2. — The  first  experiment 
being  on  the  left  side,  the  right  was 
tried  on  the  following  day.  The  nerves 
were  divided  just  as  before,  with  the 
same  results.  Both  nostrils  were  now 
collapsed  and  motionless,  and,  with  the 
lips,  had  lost  their  sensibility.  The  ass 
had  no  power  to  pick  up  its  com,  and 
the  under  lip  hung  flaccid  and  motion¬ 
less  away  from  the  teeth. 

Experiment  3, — An  aged  horse  was 
thrown,  and  the  portio  dura  exposed  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  edge  of  the  pa¬ 
rotid  gland,  under  the  ear.  In  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  dissection,  three  branches 
were  seen  coming  out  upon  the  face, 
the  lowest  and  largest  being  about  the 
third  of  an  inch  in  width.  They  were 
each  successively  pinched  and  pricked, 
and  they  all  exhibited  signs  of  sen¬ 
sibility.  On  dividing  the  two  upper 
branches,  nothing  occurred  ;  but,  when 
the  lower  branch  was  cut  in  two,  the 
nostril  belowr  immediately  ceased  to 
move,  and  became  closed,  and  the  sen¬ 
sibility  of  all  the  parts  below  remained 
entire.  The  lips  on  this  side  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  power  of  motion,  being 
drawn  towards  the  other.  The  same 
operation  w  as  performed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  face  ;  and  then  both  nostrils 
remained  closed  and  motionless,  but  re¬ 
tained  their  sensibility.  The  lip  fell 
from  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  loose 
and  flaccid,  and  sensation  continued  in 
both.  The  animal  had  no  power  to  pick 
up  its  corn.  The  facial  branches  of  the 
fifth  nerve  were  successively  cutthrough 
on  each  side;  when  the  nostrils  and 
upper  lip  lost  their  sensibility,  the 
lower  only  retaining  it. — Mr.  Brodie 
and  Mr.  Cutler  were  present  at  this  ex¬ 
periment. 

Experiment  4. — An  aged  horse  was 
thrown,  and  the  two  lower  of  the  three 
branches  above  described  were  cut 
through,  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
parotid  gland.  The  uppermost  branch 
was  left  entire,  being  supposed  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  fifth  pair.  The  sensibility 
of  the  divided  nerves  was  satisfactorily 
ascertained ;  but  it  was  now  particularly 
noticed,  that  at  one  moment  they  ap¬ 
peared  sensible,  and  at  another  not  so  ; 
and  this  seemed  to  depend  upon 
whether  their  upper  or  lower  edges 
were  touched  with  a  needle.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  division,  the  nostril  col¬ 
lapsed,  and  sensibility  remained.  The 
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same  division  was  made  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  with  the  same  results.  The 
lip  fell  from  the  lower  jaw,  and  the 
animal  could  only  eat  by  the  general 
movement  of  the  jaw,  but  could  not 
pick  up  food. 

There  appearing  to  be  some  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  the  three  facial  branches, 
so  near  each  other,  in  front  of  the  pa¬ 
rotid  gland,  the  horse  was  killed,  and 
these  branches  traced  to  their  origins  ; 
when  the  circumstances  of  their  sensi¬ 
bility  were  explained.  The  two  lower 
branches  were  found  to  belong  to  the 
trunk  of  the  portio  dura,  which,  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  gland,  bifurcates  imme¬ 
diately  on  emerging  from  it,  each  branch 
of  the  nerve  being  accompanied,  in  the 
same  sheath,  by  one  from  the  fifth  pair. 
They  are  easily  separable  with  the 
fingers  without  injury  to  either,  not 
being  interlaced.  The  uppermost,  and 
smallest  of  the  three,  is  a  branch  of  the 
fifth  alone.  It  now  became  necessary 
to  divide  the  portio  dura  where  it  passes 
alone  through  the  gland,  before  its  bi¬ 
furcation  and  junction  with  branches  of 
the  fifth  nerve.  < 

The  division  of  these  three  ramifica¬ 
tions  does  not  affect  the  sensibility  of 
the  nostrils  and  lips,  because  these 
parts  are  otherwise  supplied  by  the  fifth 
nerve  ;  but  the  division  of  the  lower 
two  is  attended  with  loss  of  motion, 
from  the  influence  of  the  seventh  nerve 
being  cut  off  from  the  nostrils  and  lips 
altogether.  The  fasciculus  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  seventh  apd  fifth 
nerves,  as  they  pass  from  the  edge  of 
the  gland  over  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  supposed 
sensibility  of  the  portio  dura,  and  the 
apparent  inconstancy  of  the  evidence 
of  sensation  mentioned  in  the  fourth  ex¬ 
periment,  as  well  as  the  minor  degree 
of  sensibility  ascribed  to  this  nerve  by 
others.  Probably,  many  contradictory 
testimonies  relative  to  nervous  functions 
may  be  attributed  to  similar  circum¬ 
stances. 

Experiment  5. — An  aged  horse  was 
thrown,  and  the  parotid  gland  was  di¬ 
vided,  in  order  to  expose  the  trunk  of 
the  portio  dura  unblended  with  any 
other  nerve.  To  avoid  the  great  bleed¬ 
ing  which  attends  the  wounding  of  the 
gland  with  a  knife,  the  nerve  was  insu¬ 
lated  by  the  fingers  and  blunt  instru¬ 
ments,  and  got  at  with  some  difficulty. 


It  was  transfixed  with  a  pin,  pinched? 
and  cut  through  slowly  with  scissars, 
and  not  the  slightest  sign  of  sensation 
was  manifested.  The  nostril  immedi¬ 
ately  collapsed,  and  its  sensibility  re¬ 
mained  entire.  The  lips  on  this  side 
appeared  loose  and  flaccid,  and  fell 
awajr  from  the  teeth;  they  retained 
their  sensibility,  and  the  mouth  was 
drawn  on  one  side,  its  corresponding 
muscles  having  lost  their  motion.  The 
three  branches  were  then  divided  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  paralysis  was  ren¬ 
dered  complete,  without  any  diminu¬ 
tion  of  sensibility. — Mr.  Brodie  wit¬ 
nessed  this  experiment. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Dr.  Kinglake  on  Elaterium . 

cc  A  medicine  so  active  as  elaterium 
may  probably  be  employed  in  doses 
so  small  as  to  be  incapable  of  af¬ 
fecting  the  first  passages,  as  an  use¬ 
ful  alterative,  in  chronic  diseases, 
originating  as  well  from  vitiated 
excitement  in  structures  not  disor¬ 
ganized,  as  in  morbid  enlargement 
from  change  of  texture  and  growth 
of  new  parts.  The  whole  class  of 
glandular  diseases,  whether  occurring 
in  visceral  organs  or  in  glands  them¬ 
selves  in  their  insulated  situations, 
presents  the  sort  of  distempered  in¬ 
veteracy  that  would  require  all  the 
subtil ty  and  power  appertaining  to 
elaterium  to  overcome  it.  Dr.  Ferriar, 
in  his  Medical  Reports,  has  suggested 
that  this  medicine  might  prove  an 
efficacious  alterative  in  obstinate  dis¬ 
eases  of  long  standing.  Impressed 
with  a  similar  persuasion,  it  has  been 
already  subjected  to  trial  under  my 
direction ; — but,  it  must  be  confessed, 
not  sufficiently  even  to  warrant  a  re¬ 
port  of  its  effects,  much  less  to  de¬ 
cide  on  what  it  may,  under  a  more 
extended  and  varied  application  of 
its  powers,  be  capable  of  accom¬ 
plishing.  The  form  in  which  it  has 
been  ordered  by  me,  has  been  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  grain  of  the  extract  of 
elaterium  in  one  ounce  of  proof  spi¬ 
rit;  of  which  thirty  drops  have  been 
administered  as  a  dose,  three  times  a 
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day.  This  dose,  if  the  solution  of 
the  medicine  be  accurate,  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  sixteenth-part  of  a 
grain  of  the  extract  in  substance;  and 
even  this  small  portion  has  been  known 
to  nauseate.  For  children,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  begin  with  ten  drops, 
and  to  advance  the  number  gradually 
until  sickness  may  be  induced,  which 
should  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  the 
maximum  dose.  By  slow  and  progres¬ 
sively  augmentation,  it  may  be  ul¬ 
timately  borne  to  the  extent  of  an 
eighth,  or  even  a  quarter  of  a  grain, 
without  disordering  either  the  stomach 
or  bowels.  But  the  ability  to  take  the 
increased  dose  arises  rather  from  a 
familiarity  obtaining  between  exci¬ 
tability  of  the  stomach  and  the  me¬ 
dicine,  than  from  an  inefficiency  of 
the  latter.  The  influence  of  elaterium 
will  proceed  to  a  final  point  of  satu¬ 
ration,  when  it  will  be  no  longer 
borne.  To  attempt  to  urge  it  beyond 
that  extent,  would  be  to  overpower 
vital  action  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  distressing  to  the  patient’s  feel¬ 
ings,  and  may  even  endanger  life 
itself. 

“After powerful  medicines, such  as 
elaterium,  mercury,  arsenic,  zinc,  an¬ 
timony,  prussic  acid,  opium,  digitalis, 
eolcbicum,  the  various  narcotics,  &c. 
have  been  taken  long  enough  to  dis¬ 
order  either  the  stomach  or  head,  they 
should  be  discontinued  for  an  interval 
sufficiently  long  to  allow  such  satu¬ 
rated  or  redundant  influence  to  sub¬ 
side,  when  they  may  be  respectively 
resumed  at  the  lowest  doses,  and  gra¬ 
dually  carried  as  far  as  the  curative 
indication  may  appear  to  require.” 

Case  in  which  the  Duodenum  was  imperforate , 

and  other  Visceral  Peculiarities  existed  in 

a  Child.  By  H.  Jeffreys,  Esq. 

I  was  desired  to  examine  the  body 
of  a  male  infant,  who  had  died  on 
the  ninth  day  from  its  birth.  I  was 
informed  that  the  mother  had  gone 
her  full  time.  The  child,  when  born 
was  in  a  state  of  considerable  ema¬ 
ciation  ;  and  the  anus  was  observed 


to  be  unusually  small.  It  had  vomited 
incessantly  till  its  death,  and,  besides 
the  breast-milk  and  other  food,  a  large 
quantity  of  green  slimy  matter  had  been 
continually  rejected  from  the  stomach. 
Soon  after  birth  there  had  been  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  meconium  from  the  anus, 
and  afterwards  some  small,  green, 
slimy  evacuations  took  place;  but  the 
child  had  no  stool  having  any  re¬ 
semblance  to  faeces,  and  a  clyster 
that  had  been  administered  was  re¬ 
turned  unchanged.  Its  voice  was 
particularly  puny  and  weak;  the  face 
and  eyes  were  frequently  convulsed 
and  distorted;  and  it  continued  to 
emaciate  till  its  decease. 

I  opened  the  body  the  following 
day.  There  was  no  omentum.  The 
stomach  was  very  much  distended; 
and,  when  cut  into,  a  large  quantity  of 
green  fluid  escaped.  Its  villous  coat 
was  covered  with  large  red  patches, 
apparently  arising  from  inflammatory 
action.  The  intestines,  in  colour,  size 
and  appearance,  resembled  a  cluster 
of  earth-worms.  The  root  of  the 
mesentery,  instead  of  adhering  to 
the  vertebrae,  was  attached  to  the 
cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach, 
from  whence  the  intestines  hung  by 
it,  as  by  a  stalk  or  pedicle.  The  head 
of  the  colon  had  no  attachment  to 
the  ileum,  but  was  fixed  to  the  root 
of  the  mesentery  and  stomach,  from 
whence  the  bowel  took  its  regular 
course  to  the  rectum.  The  duodenum 
was  twisted  round  the  root  of  the 
mesentery  and  the  head  of  the  colon ; 
and,  on  passing  a  probe  from  the 
stomach  into  that  gut,  it  was  found 
to  be  completely  impervious  about 
half  an  inch  from  its  origin. — (Med. 
Phys.  Journal. ) 

Clargcs-slrcet ,  April ,  1823. 

Dilatation  of  the  Female  Urethra.* 

“  There  is  a  very  general  preju¬ 
dice  generated  in  the  human  mind 
against  the  knife,  where  other  means, 
though  more  slow  and  painful,  offer 

*  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Mr.  Birt,  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man,  Med.  Chir.  Transactions ,  vol,  xii. 
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a  chance  of  success.  It  is  very 
praiseworthy  in  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
whose  dexterity  with  cutting  instru¬ 
ments  is  tolerably  well  ascertained, 
to  exercise  his  invention,  in  super¬ 
seding,  on  some  occasions,  the  very 
instruments  by  which  he  has  gained 
so  much  of  his  celebrity.” 

<£  The  dilatability  of  the  female 
urethra  has  been  proved  by  papers  in 
the  transactions  under  review,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Travers, 
and  Sir  Astley  himself.  The  latter 
has  here  endeavoured  to  shew  a  better 
means  of  producing  this  dilatation, 
than  by  the  introduction  of  sponge 
tents,  which  is  liable  to  the  objection 
of  requiring  several  hours  of  pain 
and  retention  of  urine  while  lying  in 
the  meatus.  This  inconvenience  sug¬ 
gested  to  Sir  Astley  the  utility  of  an 
instrument  constructed  on  the  plan 
of  a  speculum  ani  to  enlarge  the 
urethra,  which  meanwhile  would  have 
the  advantage  of  permitting  the  urine 
to  escape.  An  opportunity  was  soon 
afforded  in  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  C.  a 
lady  who,  for  six  months,  had  been 
labouring  under  extreme  irritability 
of  the  bladder,  and  such  pain  and 
difficulty  in  making  water  as  induced 
suspicion  of  stone.  On  examination, 
stone  was  discovered,  and  Mr.  Weiss* 

*  The  late  ingenious  improvements  of 
Mr.  Weiss,  and  the  liberality  with  which 
he  spends  his  money  in  bringing  surgical 
instruments  to  a  state  of  perfection  hi¬ 
therto  unknown  and  unsurpassed,  cer¬ 
tainly  entitle  him  to  the  consideration  and 
encouragement  of  the  profession  at  large. 

For  a  length  of  time  past,  there  has  been 
a  peculiar  sluggishness,  not  to  mention  a 
sameness,  in  the  advancement  of  this 
branch  of  the  mechanical  art — than  which 
perhaps  no  other  has  such  decided  claims 
upon  inventive  humanity.  Mr.  Weiss  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  have  roused  himself  from 
the  listless  lethargy  in  which  his  contem¬ 
poraries  seem  still  to  be  absorbed — and, 
from  the  approbation  which  his  labours 
have  hitherto  met  with — added  to  the  per¬ 
severing  disposition  of  his  naturally  inde¬ 
fatigable  character,  and  his  easy  concep* 
tion  of  the  idea  when  any  thing  new  is 
suggested  to  him  by  others,  we  have 


of  the  Strand,  quickly  constructed 
an  instrument  (vide  plate)  which 
answered  the  purpose.  On  the  7th 
of  January,  1822,  Sir  Astley,  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Nuttall  and  Mr. 
McNab,  introduced  the  dilator  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  At  four 
P.  M.  Sir  Astley  removed  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  readily  felt  the  stone  with 
his  finger.  The  forceps  were  intro¬ 
duced  and  the  stone  extracted.  For 
a  few  days  after  the  operation,  the 
patient  experienced  a  severe  attack 
of  irritative  fever,  which  was  subdued 
by  the  usual  antiphlogistic  means, 
and  our  author  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  patient  gradually  restored 
to  health,  having  never  lost  the  power 
of  retaining  her  urine.  From  the 
facility  with  which  the  meatus  di¬ 
lated,  Sir  Astley  thinks  there  was  no 
absolute  necessity  for  allowing  the 
dilator  to  remain  so  long  in  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  is  therefore  determined,  in 
future,  to  use  it  for  a  few  minutes 
only.” 


Cayicer  ( Retrospective .) 

Dr.  Akenside,  physician  to  Si. 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  in  1760,  did 
not  confine  his  attention  entirely  to 
“  the  pleasures  of  imagination,” 
though  he  was  far  more  distinguished 
by  his  poetry  than  his  physic.  When 
physician  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
he  made  some  observations  on  scirr- 
hus  and  cancer,  in  which  he  experi¬ 
mented  on  the  oxymurias  hydrargyri, 
and  also  on  the  cicuta,  which  was 
then  coming  into  vogue  for  the  cure 
of  strumous  affections.  We  shall 
only  glance  at  one  or  two  cases. 
The  first  was  a  woman,  50  years  of 
age,  who  came  under  our  author’s 
care  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  for  a 
scirrhous  swelling  on  the  right  side 
of  her  neck,  which  impeded  deglu¬ 
tition,  and  caused  great  pain  in  her 

still  room  to  augur  fresh  acquisitions  to 
our  surgical  apparatus  from  the  same 
quarter. — Ed. 
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throat  and  mouth.  The  external 
surface  of  the  tumour  was  also  very 
painful,  and  from  it  stinging*  or  lan¬ 
cinating  pains  radiated  over  the  tem¬ 
ple,  and  in  different  directions.  Dr. 
Akenside  gave  her  twice  a  day  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  oxymuri- 
ate  in  a  spoonful  of  proof  spirit, 
keeping  the  bowels  open  with  some 
aperient  waters.  Under  this  regimen 
she  found  daily  benefit.  The  pains 
gradually  vanished — the  scirrhous 
diminished — the  deglutition  became 
easy— and  the  mouth  free  from  sore¬ 
ness.  On  laying  aside  her  medicines 
the  disorder  returned,  and  she  was 
re-admitted  as  bad  as  ever.  A  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  same  treatment  restored 
her  once  more,  and  she  was  dis¬ 
charged  cured. 

Another  case  of  scirrhous  and  can¬ 
cerous  tongue  cured  by  the  same 
remedy,  is  related, 

46  We  do  not  say  that  the  above  were 
cases  of  scirrhus  or  cancer ;  but  we 
have  seen  several  cases  where  tumours 
of  a  very  suspicious  appearance  were 
dispersed  by  quietude,  open  bowels, 
low  diet,  and  small  doses  of  the  oxy- 
murias  hydrargyri. "—{Med.  Chirur. 
Quar.  Rev.) 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MEDICAL  JURISPRU¬ 
DENCE. 


Of  Actions  by  Medical  Practitioners. 

A  physician  cannot  maintain  an 
action  for  his  fees,  for  they  are  hono¬ 
rary  and  not  demandable  of  right: 
44  and  it  is  much  more  for  the  credit 
and  rank  of  that  body  (the  physi¬ 
cians),  and  perhaps  for  their  benefit 
also,  that  they  should  be  so  consi¬ 
dered:  and  I  much  doubt,  says  Lord 
Kenyon,  whether  they  themselves 
would  not  altogether  disclaim  such  a 
right,  as  would  place  them  upon  a 
less  respectable  footing  in  society 
than  that  which  they  at  present  hold.” 
Chorley  against  Bolcot ,  4  T.  R;  317. 
It  was  contended  in  this  case,  that 
there  was  no  authority  in  the  books 


for  placing  physicians  and  barristers’ 
fees  on  the  same  footing;  the  regula¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  barristers  being 
founded  on  grounds  of  public  policy, 
as  appears  by  a  passage  in  Tacitus, 
to  which  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  re¬ 
fers;  in  which  passage  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  Medici  were  entitled  to 
a  remuneration,  because  their  situa¬ 
tion  was  dissimilar  to  that  of  advo¬ 
cates. 

But  though  a  physician  cannot  re¬ 
cover  his  fees  by  process  of  law,  yet 
pro  concilia  impenso  et  impendendo 
is  a  good  and  valuable  consideration 
for  an  annuity ;  (9  Co.  Rep.  50 ;  7  Co. 
Rep.  10,  28.)  And  this  was  formerly 
a  very  frequent  mode  of  remuneration 
for  professional  services  both  in  law 
and  physic,  though  at  the  present  day 
it  does  not  frequently  occur. 

If  a  bond,  bill,  or  note  were  given 
for  medical  attendance,  the  consi¬ 
deration  would  be  good,  though  the 
original  fees  could  not  have  beeu  re¬ 
covered.  A  distinction  might,  we 
think,  be  drawn  between  the  fees  of  a 
physician  and  his  travelling  expences, 
which  are  frequently  considerable : 
but  the  case  of  Chorley  and  Bolcot, 
before  cited,  is  against  it. 

If  a  medical  practitioner  passes 
himself  off  as  a  physician,  (by  no 
means  an  unfrequent  practice  in  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  country,)  although 
he  has  no  diploma,  and  no  right 
to  assume  that  character,  he  cannot 
maintain  an  action  for  his  fees.  Lips - 
combe  v.  Holmes ,  2  Camp.  441. 
Though  as  a  surgeon  he  might  have 
recovered  compensation:  and,  even  if 
he  were  no  regular  surgeon,  the  doc¬ 
trine  in  Gremaire  v.  Le  Clerc  Bois 
Valor ,  2  Camp.  144.  would  entitle 
him  to  recover  in  an  action  of  as¬ 
sumpsit.  But  query  the  authority  of 
this  case. 

If  there  be  any  promise,  a  phy¬ 
sician  may  receive  on  a  quantum  me¬ 
ruit ,  Shepherd  v.  Edwards;  Hill, 
11.  Jac.  2.  Croke,  370.  In  this  case 
the  plaintiff  declared  that  he,  being 
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a  professor  of  physic  and  surgery, 
had  cured  the  defendant  of  a  fistula; 
and  he  had  judgment.  All  physicians 
may  practice  surgery,  (32  Hen.  VIII.) 
though  surgeons  may  not  encroach 
in  physic:  therefore  query  whether 
in  this  case  the  plaintiff  did  not  sue 
as  a  surgeon;  and  the  disease  was 
one  which  in  this  day  would  clearly 
be  classed  as  a  surgical  case.  It  was 
not  so  however,  in  Dale  against  Cop¬ 
ping ,  (Bulst.  part  1,  p.  39,)  when 
the  promise  of  an  Infant  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  to  the  defendant  for 
curing  him  of  the  falling  sickness 
was  held  binding;  <s  for  that  this 
shall  be  taken  as  a  contract,  and  that 
to  be  for  a  thing  in  the  nature  of 
necessity  to  be  done  for  him,  and  the 
same  as  necessary  as  if  it  had  been 
a  promise  by  him  made  for  his  meat, 
drink,  or  apparel ;  and  in  all  such 
cases  his  promise  is  good,  and  shall 
bind  him.” 


Of  Actions  against  Medical  Practitioners. 

If  a  physician,  surgeon,  apothe¬ 
cary,  or  other  medical  practitioner, 
undertakes  the  cure  of  any  wound  or 
disease,  and  by  neglect  or  ignorance 
the  party  is  not  cured,  or  suffers 
materially  in  his  health,  such  medical 
attendant  is  liable  to  damages  in  an 
action  of  trespass  on  the  case:  but 
the  person  must  be  a  common  sur¬ 
geon,  or  one  who  makes  public  pro¬ 
fession  of  such  business,  as  surgeon, 
apothecary,  &c.;  for  otherwise  it  was 
the  plaintiff’s  own  folly  to  trust  to  an 
unskilful  person,  unless  such  person 
expressly  undertook  the  cure,  and 
then  the  action  may  be  maintained 
against  him  also.  See  Bull ,  N.  P. 
p0  73;  2  Esp.  N.  P.  p.  601. 

ie  And  it  seems  that  any  deviation 
from  the  established  mode  of  practice 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  to  charge  the 
surgeon,  &c.  in  case  of  any  injury 
arising  to  the  patient.”  See  Slater  v. 
Baker  and  Stapleton ,  2  Wils.  359; 
which  was  a  special  action  on  the  case 


against  a  surgeon  and  an  apothecary, 
for  unskilfully  disuniting  the  callous 
of  the  plaintiff’s  leg  after  it  was  set, 
which  it  appears  was  done  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  trying  a  new  instrument.  The 
plaintiff  recovered  £500.  against  the 
defendants  jointly,  and  the  chief  jus¬ 
tice  said  he  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  verdict.  On  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial,  the  judgment  was  affirmed  by 
the  whole  court. 

In  Seare  against  Prentice,  8  East’s 
R.  348,  it  was  determined  that  this 
action  lies  against  a  surgeon  for  gross 
ignorance  and  want  of  skill  in  his 
profession,  as  well  as  for  negligence 
and  carelessness  to  the  detriment  of 
a  patient ;  though,  if  the  evidence 
be  of  negligence  only,  which  was  pro- 
perly  left  to  the  jury,  and  negatived 
by  them,  the  court  will  not  grant  a 
iiew  trial,  because  the  jury  were  di¬ 
rected  that  want  of  skill  alone  would 
not  sustain  the  action. 

In  the  case  of  Neale  v.  Pettigrew , 
a  surgeon  was  held  responsible  in 
damages  for  the  negligence  and  un¬ 
skilfulness  of  his  apprentice  or  ser¬ 
vant.* 

Though  the  cited  cases  are  sur¬ 
gical,  there  is  no  doubt  that  similar 
actions  would  be  maintainable  against 
physicians  or  other  medical  practi¬ 
tioners;  but  as  internal  injuries  are 
less  demonstrable  than  external,  there 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  evidence.-)* 

[To  be  continued.] 


*  This  case  is  recent,  but  we  believe  not 
reported.  The  plaintiff  was  a  respectable 
artisan,  and  had  been  employed  as  engineer 
and  brass  founder  in  a  large  manufactory 
in  the  city,  and  by  his  industry  was  enabled 
to  earn  about  four  guineas  per  week:  the 
plaintiffs  right  arm  was  dislocated  by  a 
fall  from  a  gig.  Mr.  Pettigrew,  the  de¬ 
fendant,  was  sent  for;  but  being  unable  to 
attend  from  illness,  his  assistant  undertook 
the  case,  but  conducted  it  so  unskilfully 
that  the  plaintiff  lost  the  use  of  his  arm. 
— Damages, 

t  Most  of  the  references  are  omitted  in 
these  extracts. 
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MEDICAL  BOOKS, 

Published  by  E.  Cox  and  Son,  St.  Thomas's 
Street ,  Southwark. 

Essay  on  Poisons. — An  Essay  on  Animal, 
Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Poisons,  in  which 
are  detailed  the  Symptoms,  mode  of  Treat¬ 
ment,  and  Tests  of  each  particular  Poi¬ 
son,  with  the  general  Morbid  Appearances 
on  Dissection,  To  which  is  added,  the 
Means  to  be  employed  in  Cases  of  Sus¬ 
pended  Animation;  with  Thirteen  colored 
Plates  of  the  more  Poisonous  Indigenous 
Plants.  3s.  Gd. 

Fox  on  the  Teeth. — The  Natural  History 
and  Diseases  of  the  Human  Teeth.  In 
Two  Parts.  Part  I.  containing  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Formation  and  Structure  of  the 
Human  Teeth:  the  Symptomatic  Diseases 
incidental  to  the  first  Dentition :  the 
changes  which  take  place  during  the  Se¬ 
cond  Dentition;  and  the  Treatment  to 
prevent  and  remedy  Irregularities  in  the 
Arrangement  of  the  Teeth. 

Part  II.  containing  the  History  and 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Teeth, 
the  Gums,  and  the  Alveolar  Processes, 
with  the  Operations  which  they  respec¬ 
tively  require.  To  which  are  added,  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Mouth, 
and  on  the  Mode  of  Fixing  Artificial 
Teeth.  Illustrated  by  Plates.  By  the  late 
Joseph  Fox,  Surgeon  Dentist  Extraordi¬ 
nary  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Dukes 
of  Kent  and  Sussex,  Lecturer  on  the 
Teeth  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  &c.  &c.  £2  2s. 
boards. 

Dr.  Good’s  Nosology. — A  Physiological 
System  of  Nosology,  with  a  correct  and 
simplified  Nomenclature.  Dedicated  by 
Permission  to  the  Royal  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians,  London.  By  John  Mason  Good, 
M.  D.  F.R.S.  8vo.  £l  is. 

Hospital  Pupil’s  Guide. — The  Hospital 
Pupil’s  Guide  ;  being  Oracular  Communi¬ 
cations,  addressed  to  Students  of  the  Me¬ 
dical  Profession,  including  plain  and  useful 
Directions  relating  to  the  best  mode  of 
attending  to  the  various  branches  of  Me¬ 
dical  Study.  ls.6d. 

Innes  on  the  Muscles . — A  Short  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Human  Muscles,  arranged  as 
they  appear  on  Dissection,  together  with 
their  several  Uses,  and  the  Synonymes  of 
the  best  Authors.  By  John  "Innes,  8th 
edition, 

Monro  on  the  Bones. — The  Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Bones.  By  the  late  Alex. 
Monro,  M.D.  With  Engravings,  selected 
and  reduced  from  Cheselden’s  Large 
Plates,  12mo.  8s. 

In  the  press,  A  new  edition  of  Dr: 
William  Hunter’s  large  plates  of  the 
Human  Gravid  Uterus,  with  descriptions 


in  Latin  and  English;  to  which  will  be 
prefixed  a  recommendatory  preface  by 
the  late  Thomas  Denman,  M.  D.  and  em¬ 
bellished  by  a  large  portrait  of  the  late 
John  Haighton,  M.  D.  mauy  years  Lec¬ 
turer  on  Midwifery  and  Physiology,  at 
Guy’s  Hospital. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  Autumn 
will  be  published,  a  new  edition  of  the 
late  Dr.  Thomas  Denman’s  Introduction 
to  the  Practice  of  Midwifery,  with  a  Me¬ 
moir  of  the  Author,  and  illustrated  by 
several  plates. 


MARRIED. 

On  Tuesday,  24th  instant,  at  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  in  the  West,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Price,  Mr.  David  Price,  Surgeon,  to  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Mary  Anderson,  only  daughter  of 
John  Anderson,  Esq.  of  Fleet  Street. 

On  the  25th  instant,  at  Minster,  Isle  of 
Tlianet,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Roberts, 
Joshua  Waddiugton,  Esq.  Surgeon,  to 
Maria,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Ambrose 
Collard,  Esq.  of  Minster. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

The  article  on  Quackery,  or  the  “jus  tuandi 
et  vastandi  impune  per  totam  terrain” 
is  received,  and  will  be  reserved  for  some 
forthcoming  Number. 

11  The  Batchelor  of  Salamanca”  is  too  pointed: 
we  cannot  encourage  personalities ,  parti¬ 
cularly  where  the  object  aimed  at  is  rather 
meritorious  than  otherwise — nor  do  we  deal 
in  inuendoes  but  where  topical  applications 
are  called  for. 

We  would  recommend  Mr.  P.  ****  to  try 
the  “  aqua  mirabilis,”  sold  ivith  other  ge¬ 
nuine  nostrums,  in  Piccadillv. 

Sen  ex  is  incorrigible. 

Tyro  and  I.  P.  are  returnable. 


ERRATA  FOR  No.  XX. 

Page  314,  second  column,  15th  line,  for 
would  be,  read  would  not  be. 

In  our  second  paragraphic  notice  to  cor¬ 
respondents,  last  page,  read,  contra  vim 
mortis  non  est  medicamen  in  hortis,  instead 
of  mortem  and  horium,  fyc. 
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Published  by  COX  and  SON,  St.  Thomas’s  Street, 
and  39,  High  Street,  Southwark.  Sold  also  by 
Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones,  Paternoster  Row; 
Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Stationers’  Court ;  Cal¬ 
low  and  Wilson,  Princes’ Street,  Soho ;  John 
Cox,  Berner’s  Street,  Oxford  Street;  E. Will- 
son,  Corner  of  Royal  Exchange;  Chappel, 
Cornhill;  W.  Turner,  Cheapside;  T.  Boys, 
Ludgate  Hill;  H.  and  W.  Smith,  192,  Strand;  G„ 
Roake,  31,  Strand;  W.  Sams,  St. James’  Street; 
W.  Stewart,  South  Bridge  Street,  Edinburgh; 
Hodges  and  M'Arthur,  Dublin;  &c.  &c. 
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“  FLOllIFERIS,  UT  APES,  IN  SALTIBUS  OMNIA  LIBANT 
OMNIA  NOS,  ITIDEM,  DEPASCIMUR  AUREA  DICTA.'’ 


BSi.  GALL 

OF  ILLUSIVE  LIBERTY . 

To  those  who  deny  free  agency, 
the  internal  sense  of  liberty  is  com¬ 
monly  opposed.  It  is  said,  that  every 
one  feels  it;  that,  whenever  neither 
physical  nor  moral  constraint  does 
not  force  us  to  act,  we  act  freely, 
that  is,  we  could  have  acted  in  such  or 
such  other  manner.  But  as  the  ad¬ 
versaries  of  free  agency  prove  that 
this  sentiment,  this  internal  conscience 
are  but  illusive,  it  would  be  better, 
for  the  good  cause,  to  abandon  the 
argument. 

In  fact,  acting  only  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  desires  more  or  less  im¬ 
perious,  without  choice  and  without 
will,  man  feels  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
which  unites  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  desires,  and  this  satisfaction  is 
the  more  acute  as  those  desires  were 
more  pressing.  It  is  this  content¬ 
ment  which  deceives  man,  and  which 
makes  him  believe  that,  under  this 
circumstance,  he  acts  with  perfect 
liberty.  Thus  he  thinks  that  he  acts 
freely  when  he  walks  upright,  yet 
his  organization  compels  him  to  do 
so ;  the  man  agitated  by  jealousy  and 
the  desire  of  revenge,  and  he  who 
consumes  the  fire  of  love,  look  upon 
themselves  as  free  as  long  as  their 
desire  and  its  accomplishment  make 
them  feel  satisfaction.  No  sooner 
however  does  the  storm  abate  than 
their  language  is  changed;  then  they 
acknowledge  that  the  violence  of  pas¬ 
sion  had  carried  them  away.  We 
are  frequently  without  any  sensual 
appetite;  but  no  sooner  does  an  ob¬ 
ject  provoke  the  organs  than  we  im¬ 
mediately  experience  the  desire  of 
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being  in  possession  of  the  very  thing, 
which  a  moment  before  we  would 
have  despised,  and  we  think  that  our 
determination  in  this  respect  was  a 
free  act  of  the  will.  Animals  do  not 
enjoy  a  real  liberty;  they  act  never¬ 
theless  without  labouring  under  any 
apparent  constraint.  Like  man,  they 
experience  the  satisfaction  which  re¬ 
sults  from  the  accomplishment  of 
their  desires.  Can  it  be  said  that 
the  sheep  and  the  tiger  are  free, 
because  the  one  browses  the  grass, 
and  the  other  tears  its  prey  to  pieces 
with  a  sentiment  of  satisfaction? 

it  is  because  this  internal  sentiment 
has  been  confounded  with  real  liberty, 
that  the  following  reflections  have 
been  thought  capable  of  being  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  <e  A  ball,  says  Homrnel, 
upon  a  plank  or  plain  surface,  moves 
backward  and  forward,  and  from 
right  to  left.  If  the  plank  be  in  a 
state  of  quiescence  and  perpendi¬ 
cular,  the  ball  remains  motionless. 
If  that  ball  were  conscious  of  its 
motion,  and  that  of  the  cause,  it 
would  think  that  it  moves  volunta¬ 
rily.”  Leibnitz  compares  liberty  to 
a  loadstone  which  would  take  plea¬ 
sure  in  pointing  to  the  north.  “  In 
this  case,  says  he,  it  would  also  ima¬ 
gine  that  it  moves  freely  and  inde¬ 
pendently  of  every  other  cause,  for 
it  could  not  perceive  the  impercep¬ 
tible  movements  of  the  magnetic 
fluid.”* 

Even  our  judgment,  amidst  a  crowd 
of  circumstances,  is  blended  with  a 
sentiment  of  contentment,  without, 
on  that  account,  being  the  result  of 
our  reflection.  This  is  the  reason 

*  Zoojogie  Philosopliique,  t.  xi.  p.  313. 
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why  we  judge  the  same  object  diffe¬ 
rently,  according  as,  from  one  instant 
to  the  other,  that  which  passes  within 
us  or  out  of  us,  has  produced  some 
change  in  our  interior.  In  this  sense, 
M.  Lamark  is  right  in  saying,  “  that 
the  diversity  of  our  judgment  is  so 
remarkable,  that  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  consideration  of  the 
same  object  gives  rise  to  as  many 
particular  judgments  as  there  are 
persons  who  undertake  to  pronounce 
upon  that  object ;  that  this  variation 
has  been  taken  for  a  liberty  in  the 
determination;  but  we  are  deceived, 
and  that  it  is  but  the  result  of  the 
different  elements  which,  for  each 
person,  enters  into  the  judgment 
executed,” 

It  is  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
following  passage  from  M.  Fuerbach 
must  be  interpreted:  “  the  faculty, 
says  he,  of  being  determined  by  the 
ideas  to  realize  an  object  or  to  act, 
is  accompanied  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  an  independent  activity,  and 
with  an  absolute  spontaneity.  When 
of  two  possible  opposed  determina¬ 
tions,  we,  in  fact,  decide  for  the  one 
or  the  other,  that  we  reject  the  one 
and  desire  the  other,  we  believe,  ac¬ 
cording  as  immediate  consciousness 
teaches  us,  that  the  cause  of  this 
choice  resides  entirely  w'ith  ourselves  ; 
that  the  faculty  of  desiring  is  the 
cause  of  desire,  and  that,  under  the 
same  conditions,  it  could  have  deter¬ 
mined  as  w7ell  for  one  thing-  as  for 
another.  Although,  in  this  case  we 
appear,  not  as  determined,  but  as 
determining,  this  sentiment  never¬ 
theless  does  not  guarantee  our  liberty 
to  us,  and  we  cannot  consider  it  as  a 
proof  of  our  independence  of  natural 
causes,  without  exposing  ourselves  to 
the  founded  objections  of  the  deter- 
minists,  and  without  contradicting 
the  natural  Jaw  of  the  constant  con¬ 
catenation  of  cause  and  effect.  This 
internal  sentiment  may  be  an  illusion. 
We  only  have  this  sentiment  of  li¬ 
berty,  because  we  do  not  discover 
the  secret  threads  which  unite  causes 


to  effects,  and  which  lead  us  away 
towards  such  or  such  an  object.” 

ft  is  here  then  that  these  pas¬ 
sages  are  armed  against  those  who 
wish  to  prove  free  agency  by  that 
internal  conscience,  by  that  illusive 
sentiment  of  liberty  founded  only  on 
contentment,  and  satisfaction  of  de¬ 
sires. 

What  then  in  fact  is  the  species  of 
liberty  that  ought  to  be  admitted  for 
man,  as  a  being  gifted  with  propen¬ 
sities,  with  sentiments  and  talents, 
in  a  word,  with  moral  qualities  and 
intellectual  faculties  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 


Application  of  Dr.  Gall’s  principles  to  the 

illegal  actions  which  are  a  consequence  of 

mental  alienation. 

Mental  alienation  is  either  general, 
when  the  functions  of  all  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  soul  and  mind  are  dis¬ 
ordered  ;  or  partial ,  when  this  de¬ 
rangement  only  takes  place  in  one  or 
in  several  organs.  Mental  alienation, 
general  or  partial,  may  be  continued 
or  intermittent . 

General  alienation,  continued  or 
permanent,  manifests  itself  in  so 
visible  a  manner,  that  one  cannot  be 
deceived  of  its  existence.  Therefore 
there  is  no  risk  of  considering  the 
actions  committed  in  this  state  as 
being  done  with  a  moral  liberty,  and 
of  rendering  their  authors  respon¬ 
sible  for  them.  It  is  only  to  this 
kind  of  alienation  that  the  definition 
given  by  Locke  is  applicable,  which 
says  that  folly  consists  in  a  disordered 
reason  and  judgment.  Other  writers 
call  mental  alienation  the  condition  in 
which  one  is  not  conscious  of  oneself; 
but  this  disposition  is  evidently  false, 
for  this  absence  of  self-consciousness 
cannot  be  proved  in  any  kind  of 
mental  alienation.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  individual,  returned  to  his  senses, 
has  no  remembrance  of  the  passed 
folly,  I  will  answer  in  the  first  place 
that  this  w'ant  of  remembrance  does 
not  always  occur;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  this  absence  of  the  me- 
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mory  does  not  prove  that  self-con¬ 
sciousness  does  not  take  place  during1 
the  time  the  mind  is  alienated.  I 
endeavour  to  rectify  these  erroneous 
or  defective  notions,  because  they 
contribute  in  causing  false  judgments 
to  be  delivered  over  several  actions. 
They  suppose  culpability  in  acts 
which,  examined  with  more  attention, 
ought  only  to  be  considered  as  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  real  alienation  of  the 
mind. 

But  if  I  say  that  mental  alienation 
exists,  when  the  ideas  or  sensations, 
whether  generally  or  partially,  do  not 
agree  with  the  laws  of  the  functions 
of  a  regular  organization,  nor  with 
the  real  state  of  external  things,  this 
definition  applies  to  all  kinds  of  alie¬ 
nation;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
indicates  that  the  individual  imagines 
things  which  are  not,  or  represents 
things  otherwise  than  they  are,  it 
justifies  the  use  of  the  expressions 
of  wandering  and  mental  alienation. 

I  have  already  said  that  permanent 
general  alienation  cannot  be  mis¬ 
taken.  But  the  case  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent,  when  the  general  alienation  is 
periodica],  and  when  the  fit,  after 
having  entirely  ceased,  begins  again, 
either  by  irregular  periodical  returns, 
or  after  a  fixed  time,  or  when  the 
alienation  only  takes  place  for  certain 
particular  qualities,  especially  when 
this  partial  alienation  from  time  to 
time  entirely  disappears,  and  when 
it  returns  sometimes  irregularly,  at 
others  periodically.  Several  moral 
qualities  or  intellectual  faculties  do 
not  experience  any  derangement 
during  the  paroxysms  of  partial 
alienation;  and  in  the  latter,  as  well 
as  in  general  intermittent  alienation, 
the  lucid  intervals  do  not  betray  any 
traces  of  mental  wandering.  Neither 
is  partial  alienation  always  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  derangement  of  the 
intellectual  faculties;  the  propensities 
or  moral  sentiments  often  suffer  alone, 
and  the  mind  or  the  intellectual  fa¬ 
culties  remain  perfectly  sound.  These 
different  relations  render  the  judg¬ 


ments  we  pronounce  over  the  inno¬ 
cence  or  culpability  of  equivocal 
actions  very  difficult.  I  will  in  con¬ 
sequence  show  some  new  views  to  the 
natural  history  of  mental  alienation, 
considered  in  its  relation  with  medi¬ 
cine,  jurisprudence  and  legislation. 

To  make  my  readers  understand 
better  the  nature  of  mental  alienation, 
I  shall  compare  it  with  other  known 
diseases.  Every  one  knows  that,  in 
intermittent  fevers,  in  epileptic  at¬ 
tacks  and  in  several  other  known 
maladies,  the  health  seems  to  be  per¬ 
fect  as  soon  as  the  fit  is  over.  Again 
it  is  known  that,  if  the  disorder  have 
a  regulated  course,  the  fits  are  mani¬ 
fested  under  their  real  appearance. 
But  the  primitive  and  ordinary  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  same  disease  often  change 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  declares 
itself  under  quite  a  different  form. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  an  inter¬ 
mittent  fever  shews  itself  sometimes 
under  the  appearance  of  simple  pain 
in  the  side,  or  tooth  ache.  The 
disguise  which  the  disease  then  as¬ 
sumes,  does  not  change  the  nature  of 
it;  it  requires  the  same  kind  treat¬ 
ment  that  is  employed  to  cure  it  as 
when  it  appears  under  its  habitual 
aspect. 

On  the  other  hand,  each  viscus  in 
particular  may  be  diseased,  whilst 
the  others  remain  in  health.  Each 
particular  sense  may  be  deranged  in 
its  functions  whilst  the  functions  of 
the  other  senses  continue  to  be  carried 
on  without  any  interruption. 

Mental  alienation  in  the  same  mau- 
ner  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
general  laws  of  organization.  Its 
paroxysms  are  sometimes  intermit¬ 
tent,  and,  in  this  case,  when  it  ceases, 
one  would  believe  that  the  patients’ 
health  is  by  no  means  altered ;  at 
other  times  intermittent  alienations 
present  themselves  under  appearances 
entirely  different.  Certain  periods  of 
developeinent,  the  approach  of  acci¬ 
dental  or  periodical  evacuations,  the 
difference  of  ages,  the  influence  of 
seasons,  temperature,  nourishment, 
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place  of  residence,  state  of  the  mind, 
in  a  word,  all  the  causes,  which  de¬ 
termine  the  crisis,  may  produce  the 
most  considerable  differences  in  the 
form  and  symptoms  of  the  fit  accord¬ 
ing-  as  these  said  causes  are  diversely 
modified.  The  individual  who,  in  a 
preceding  fit,  appeared  to  be  a  fury, 
may,  in  a  succeeding  one,  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  exercise  of  the 
most  fervent  piety ;  he  who  to-day 
gives  himself  up  to  the  most  bound¬ 
less  joy,  may  to-morrow  be  absorbed 
in  the  blackest  melancholy. 

Each  organ  of  the  qualities  of  the 
soul,  and  consequently  each  faculty  be¬ 
longing  to  the  soul  and  the  mind  may 
also  experience  a  derangement,  whilst 
the  others  continue  to  act  in  their 
natural  order.  In  this  case,  such  or 
such  a  sensation,  such  or  such  an 
idea  only  are  drawn  aside  from  the 
natural  laws;  and,  in  proportion  as 
this  state  is  permanent  or  intermit¬ 
tent,  it  may  be  said  that  man  has  a 
permanent  or  intermittent  fixed  idea, 
or  otherwise  a  sensation,*— -a  perma¬ 
nent  or  intermittent  fixed  inclination. 
It  is  then  easily  conceived  wherefore, 
in  a  state  of  real  alienation,  the  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties  of  a  superior 
order,  such  as  memory,  judgment, 
imagination,  often  remain  intent,  and 
why  the  definition  given  by  Locke  to 
alienation  only  accords  with  general 
derangements  and  not  with  those  of 
a  partial  nature. 

In  order  to  put  my  readers  in  a 
condition  to  judge  of  the  cases  in 
which  man,  in  consequence  of  his 
illegal  actions,  should  be  considered 
as  really  alienated,  I  will  take  into 
consideration,  1.  intermittent  aliena¬ 
tions,  during  the  paroxysms  of  which 
certain  faculties  are  manifested  with 
great  energy  ;  2.  partial  alienations ; 
3.  alienation  called  reasoning;  4.  alie¬ 
nations  accompanied  with  visions  ; 
5.  the  alienations  which  incline  the 
patients  to  attempt  the  life  of  their 
neighbours,  their  children,  or  other 
persons  innocent  as  far  as  regards 
them.  (To  be  continued.) 


DUBLIN  HOSPITAL  REPORTS, 

(  Concluded  from  page  328  J 

The  second  case  presents  no  ambiguity. 
The  patient  was  a  printer,  28  years  of  age, 
who  had  received  a  blow  from  the  handle 
of  the  press  on  his  left  groin,  about  six  or 
seven  months  previously.  Soon  after  this 
injury,  a  small  pulsating  tumour  was  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  part,  which  gradually  in¬ 
creased,  and  presented  the  following  ap¬ 
pearances  on  admittance  into  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Surgical  Hospital,  on  the  14th  No¬ 
vember,  1820. 

“  His  countenance  is  pale  and  sallow  ; 
his  stature  is  low;  his  limbs  small,  and  he 
appears  to  possess  a  weak  and  delicate 
constitution.  Immediately  below  Pou- 
part’s  ligament,  on  the  left  thigh,  there  is 
an  aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery;  the 
tumour  is  as  large  as  a  swan’s  egg  ;  it  pul¬ 
sates  strongly;  pressure  above  the  tumour 
suspends  the  pulsation,  and  the  swelling 
almost  entirely  subsides;  the  integuments 
are  healthy  ;  about  two  inches  below  this, 
and  in  the  line  of  the  femoral  artery,  there 
is  another  tumour  of  great  magnitude,  and 
of  a  globular  figure;  it  extends  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  condyle  of  the  femur;  has  a  tense 
firm  feel,  with  an  obscure  fluctuation  ;  the 
integuments  are  of  a  dusky  yellow  colour, 
and  are  traversed  by  three  or  four  enlarged 
veins.” — 112. 

When  horizontal,  no  pain  in  either  tu¬ 
mour.  There  is  some  numbness  in  the  leg. 
He  was  kept  in  the  hospital  till  the  4th  of 
December,  during  which  time  his  general 
health  improved  by  proper  diet  and  me¬ 
dicines.  On  the  above  day,  Mr,  Todd  tied 
the  external  iliac  artery  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  ligature  drawn,  the  pulsation 
in  the  inguinal  tumour  ceased,  and  the  tu¬ 
mour  itself  became  flaccid.  The  lower 
tumour  remained  unaltered.  On  the  7th, 
we  observed  that  there  was  some  tenderness 
near  the  wound,  the  pulse  being  112.  Vene- 
sectio  ad  ^x*  The  inguinal  tumour  has 
acquired  a  solid  feel,  and  pressure  has  no 
effect  in  diminishing  its  bulk.  The  lowrer 
tumour  is  smaller,  and  much  softer  than 
before  the  operation.  On  the  8th,  he  was 
again  bled,  having  some  uneasiness  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  head¬ 
ache.  On  the  25th,  the  ligature  came 
away — the  wound  is  healing — the  tumours 
much  diminished,  and  free  from  pain — the 
countenance  improved — good  appetite — • 
bowels  regular — pulse  80.  On  the  28th,  a 
profuse  haemorrhage  suddenly  took  place 
per  saltum .  Pressure  stopped  the  flow — a 
composing  draught  was  exhibited— ■  and 
the  strictest  quietude  enjoined.  The  wound 
was  left  uncovered.  December  30th,  a  hae¬ 
morrhage  this  evening  to  the  amount  of 
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six  ounces,  which  was  suppressed,  as  be¬ 
fore,  by  moderate  pressure.  His  bowels 
are  confined,  and  a  circumscribed  tumour, 
with  pulsation,  is  indistinctly  felt,  in  the 
abdomen,  to  the  left  side  of  the  umbilicus. 
No  haemorrhage  recurred  after  this  till  the 
15th  of  January,  when  a  considerable  flow 
took  place.  It  was  now  determined  to 
apply  a  ligature  to  a  higher  part  of  the 
artery. 

“  While  we  were  fixing  tfie  patient  on 
the  operation  table,  a  profuse  haemorrhage 
took  place,  which  was  stopped  by  Mr. 
Cusack  pressing  with  his  finger  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wound,  until  I  inclosed  the 
iliac  artery  in  a  ligature.  This  was  ef¬ 
fected  without  difficulty,  an  incision  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  through  the  abdominal  pa- 
rieties,  in  the  direction  of  the  artery,  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  so  that 
this  and  the  former  incision  somewhat  re¬ 
sembled  an  inverted  T.  The  patient  bore 
the  operation  with  great  fortitude,  and  his 
progress  was  as  favourable  as  could  have 
been  expected  for  several  days.  On  the 
evening  of  the  gist,  however,  he  had  a 
very  severe  rigor,  which  continued  for 
almost  an  hour j  this  was  succeeded  by  an 
hot  fit  of  a  few  minutes  duration,  and  the 
paroxysm  terminated  in  a  profuse  sweat, 
which  lasted  for  some  hours,  and  weakened 
him  exceedingly/’ — 119. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  symptoms  of 
trismus,  and,  ultimately,  of  tetanus,  came 
on,  and  terminated  the  patient’s  existence 
in  twTo  days, 

“  Dissection — The  larger  tumour  was 
found  to  consist  of  an  irregular  sac,  with 
which  the  femoral  artery  communicated 
by  a  small  aperture,  which  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  rent  in  the  coats  of  the  artery 
anteriorly;  the  sac  was  formed  of  all  the 
contiguous  structures,  and  its  internal  sur¬ 
face  was  dark  coloured,  and  very  unequal; 
its  contents  were  grumous  blood,  almost  in 
a  state  of  solution,  and  some  soft  coagula 
of  lymph.  The  femoral  artery,  at  the 
place  of  the  first  ligature,  was  open  at 
both  extremities,  but  the  superior  orifice 
appeared  actually  dilated,  and  we  could 
not  discover  that  any1  process  had 
taken  place  here  tending  to  the  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  the  artery.  It  was  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  those  who  attended  the  dissec¬ 
tion  that  haemorrhage  had  not  sooner  oc¬ 
curred,  and  that  it  did  not  prove  imme¬ 
diately  fatal.  The  ligature  applied  in  the 
second  operation  was  completely  detached 
from  the  artery,  and  lay  loose  in  the 
wound ;  here  the  orifices  of  the  artery 
were  closed,  and  a  coagulum  of  more  than 
an  inch  in  length,  occupied  the  upper  ex¬ 
tremity/’ — 121. 

The  third  case,  was  a  farmer,  aged  30 


years,  of  a  florid  complexion,  and  delicate 
habit,  admitted  the  30th  of  June,  1820,  for 
aneurism  in  the  right  ham.  After  hard 
labour  in  ploughing,  five  weeks  previously, 
a  pain  and  swelling  of  the  leg  took  place, 
and  soon  a  tumour  in  the  bam  was  per¬ 
ceived,  rather  larger  than  an  egg,  and  pul¬ 
sating  strongly.  The  contents  of  the  sac 
w'ere  quite  fluid,  as  it  could  be  emptied 
completely  by  pressure.  The  disease  being 
so  recent,  the  patient  was  confined  to  the 
horizontal  posture,  put  on  low  regimen, 
and  occasionally  bled  and  purged.  Our 
author  next  contrived  an  ingenious  truss, 
the  pad  of  which  being  placed  in  the  line 
of  the  crural  artery,  controlled  the  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  femoral  artery,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  collateral  vessels  suffered 
little  or  no  compression.  After  a  trial  of 
several  weeks,  the  patient  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  any  advantage  was  gained. 
The  tumour,  however,  had  obviously  dimi¬ 
nished,  and  its  contents  had  acquired  a 
firm  consistence.  The  patient  complaining 
that  his  health  and  spirits  were  suffering 
by  the  confinement  and  low  regimen,  it 
was  determined  to  operate.  In  this  case, 
two  ligatures  were  applied,  though  our 
author  considers,  that  little  or  no  advan¬ 
tage  is  thereby  gained,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  second  ligature  may  prove 
an  additional  source  of  irritation.  He 
proved  a  very  troublesome  patient — much 
constitutional  disturbance  ensued — but  he 
was  ultimately  discharged  cured,  the  knee- 
joint  being  still  very  stiff,  but  the  tumour 
much  diminished.  He  was  afterwards  seen 
in  good  health  and  the  tumour  quite  gone. 

The  fourth  case  was  very  similar  to  the 
foregoing.  Preparatory  treatment  was  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  operation  succeeded  per¬ 
fectly. 

The  fifth  case  was  an  aneurismal  tumour 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  right  fore-arm, 
for  which  Mr.  Todd  tied  the  brachial  ar¬ 
tery,  at  about  two  inches  above  the  in¬ 
ternal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  when  the 
pulsation  in  the  tumour,  and  in  the  radial 
and  ulnar  arteries,  immediately  ceased, 
the  pain,  also,  greatly  subsiding.  This  pa¬ 
tient  perfectly  recovered. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  volume,  Mr. 
Todd  has  related  a  case  of  unusually  large 
aneurism  of  the  right  axillary  artery,  in 
which  the  subclavian  was  tied. 


Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Fifth , 
Seventh,  and  Eighth  Pair  of  Nerves, 
(Concluded  from  page  331.) 

Experiment  6. — The  same  horse  was 
thrown  next  day,  and  the  par  vagum 
exposed  in  the  neck  on  one  side,  and 
insulated  from  its  cellular  connexions, 
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but  carefully  ietained  in  its  place.  It 
was  repeatedly  transfixed  with  a  pin, 
pinched,  and  slowly  cut  with  scissars, 
and  not  the  slightest  degree  of  sensa¬ 
tion  was  manifested.  When  pulled  out 
from  its  natural  position,  or  squeezed 
by  the  forceps,  the  animal  appeared  to 
wheeze,  as  in  obstructed  respiration, 
but  exhibited  nothing  like  the  twitches 
and  startings  which  peculiarly  mark  the 
production  of  pain  in  irritating  sensible 
nerves.  This  experiment  was  not  re¬ 
peated,  because  it  confirmed  similar 
observations  made  in  performing  nu¬ 
merous  experiments  on  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves,  for  objects  of  a  different 
kind. 

These  experiments  have  been  thus 
fully  and  minutely  detailed,  because 
truth  cannot  be  rendered  apparent  with¬ 
out  a  full  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
collectively.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  different  trials  were  of  the  same 
kind,  and  produced  the  same  results, 
having  been  varied  only  in  the  order  of 
their  succession. 

Physiologists  may  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  whether  the  facts  detailed  bear 
out  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  is  highly 
sensible,  and  bestows  sensibility  to  the 
integuments  of  the  face  and  lips  gene¬ 
rally;  and,  when  divided,  all  sensibility 
ceases  in  the  parts  below  the  division 
to  which  this  nerve  distributes  branches; 
and  thus  the  lips  lose  their  natural  de¬ 
gree  of  tone  and  adjustment,  but  are 
rendered  altogether  motionless ;  and  the 
nasal  cartilages  continue  their  action  in 
hurried  breathing,  although  they  are 
deprived  of  feeling. 

2.  The  portio  dura  of  the  seventh 
nerve  is  entirely  devoid  of  sensibility, 
and  conveys  none  to  the  parts  supplied 
with  its  branches.  It  influences  the 
muscles  of  the  face  and  cartilages  of  the 
nostrils,  and  the  actions  of  the  lips  ;  for, 
when  this  nerve  is  divided,  all  those 
parts  to  which  its  branches  are  distri¬ 
buted  become  paralysed.  If  divided 
on  one  side,  then  the  face  is  drawn  to 
the  opposite  side,  the  muscles  having 
lost  their  balance  of  action  in  the  pro¬ 
per  adjustment  of  the  countenance, — 
sensibility  still  remains  entire;  but  the 
lips,  having  been  deprived  of  their 
moving  power,  hangloose  and  inactive, 
the  lower  lip  failing  quite  away  from  the 
teeth,  and  exposing  the  gums  to  view. 

3.  The  par  vagum  is  entirely  insen¬ 


sible.  If  compressed  strongly  or  di¬ 
vided  on  one  side,  the  wheezing  pro¬ 
duced  indicates  oppression  in  breathing, 
probably  arising  from  loss  of  motion  in 
some  moving  organs  of  respiration. 
When  the  division  is  made  on  both 
sides,  this  effect  is  more  strongly 
marked,  and  becomes  fatal. 

4.  So  far  as  the  above  experiments 
go,  they  tend  to  prove  that  nerves  have 
separate  properties,  and  that  these  are 
in  accordance  with  the  different  indivi¬ 
dual  functions  belonging  to  those  organs 
to  which  their  branches  are  distributed. 
They  partly  confirm  experiments  and 
observations  already  before  the  public, 
indicating  this  curious  fact,  that  one  set 
of  nerves  conveys  the  impressions  of 
feeling  or  sensibility,  and  another  in¬ 
fluences  motion;  and  that  these  pro¬ 
perties  are  held  individually  and  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other.  The  peculiar 
purposes  for  which  such  a  distinction 
may  be  designed  appear  to  be  open,  as 
they  have  indeed  given  rise  to  much 
ingenious  theory  and  speculation. 

The  author  is  aware  that  the  sensi¬ 
bility  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  is 
questioned  ;  and  that,  in  opposition  to 
his  conclusion  on  this  point,  it  is  said 
the  sensibility  of  nerves  varies  in  degree 
and  at  different  times.  It  has  also  been 
said  that,  as  the  larynx  is  highly  sen¬ 
sible,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  par 
vagum,  which  distributes  branches  to 
it,  is  a  sensible  nerve. 

In  answer  to  these  objections,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  result  of  the  trials 
in  the  sixth  experiment  left  no  doubts 
on  the  minds  of  those  present  whatever: 
they  were  most  decided  in  this  case, 
and  confirmed  many  repeated  observa¬ 
tions  formerly  made  upon  the  same 
point,  arising  from  phenomena  too  con¬ 
stant  to  admit  suppositions  and  surmises 
to  overbalance  them.  Whilst  other 
nerves  around  appeared  highly  sensible, 
the  par  vagum,  at  the  same  time,  exhi¬ 
bited  not  the  slightest  degree  of  sensi¬ 
bility.  In  regard  to  the  last  objection, 
also  a  surmise,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  sensibility  of  the  larynx  is  probably 
derived  from  its  investing  membrane, 
supplied  by  other  nerves,  the  eighth 
pair  affording  branches  to  its  movable 
cartilages  and  muscles.  If  this  view 
be  correct,  it  tends  to  assimilate  the 
eighth  with  the  portio  dura  of  the  se¬ 
venth  nerve,  as  to  their  properties  and 
functions. 
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Upon  a  review  of  all  circumstances 
lately  disclosed  by  experiments  upon 
the  nerves,  it  seems  to  be  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  made  out,  that,  wherever 
we  can  trace  nerves  sufficiently  near 
their  origins  to  find  them  alone  and  un¬ 
connected  with  others,  they  indicate 
distinct  and  separate  properties;  that 
is  to  say,  a  nerve  which  influences  mus¬ 
cular  action  does  not  receive  and  con¬ 
vey  impressions  of  felling,  and  one  that 
partakes  of  the  latter  property  does 
not  influence  muscular  motion:  and 
this  distinction  seems  to  be  governed  by 
the  peculiar  functions  of  those  parts  or 
organs  separately  and  individually  be¬ 
longing  to  them,  to  which  different 
nerves  are  appropriated  ;  and  thus  the 
full  exercise  of  nervous  influence  causes 
all  the  functions  of  an  organ  to  play, 
whilst  a  suspension  or  destruction  of 
power  in  any  one  nerve,  by  forcible 
pressure  or  division  of  its  original  trunk, 
robs  that  organ  which  it  may  supply 
with  branches  of  one  of  its  functions, 
without  injury  to  another.  Hence, 
where  more  than  one  function  is  per¬ 
formed  by  any  part  of  the  body,  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  branches  of  so  many  nerves 
as  correspond  with  the  number  of  its 
functions,  and  which,  although  they 
may  travel  together  in  the  same  sheath, 
possess  different  properties  indepen¬ 
dently  of  each  other,  according  to  the 
functions  of  the  different  textures  over 
which  they  are  finally  distributed. 

Cases  of  hemiplegia,  and  other  sources 
of  paralytic  affection  from  accident  or 
disease,  frequently  illustrate  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  coincide  with  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  above  and  similar  experi¬ 
ments. 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  April ,  1823. 


An  Experimental  Enquiry  on  Poisoning  by 
Oxalic  Acid.  By  Robert  Christison, 
M.  D.  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  C.W . 
Coindet,  M.  D.  of  Genera,  Member  of 
the  Med.  Chir.  Society  of  Edinburgh,  fyc. 
Read  before  the  Med.  Chir.  Soc.  of  Edin. 
Jan.  8th,  and  Feb.  5th,  1823. — ( Ed.  Med. 

and  Surgical  Journal .) 

k  (Continued  from  page  171.) 

In  Nos.  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  of  this 
Magazine  will  be  found  the  substance 
of  the  above  minute  and  well-conducted 
enquiry  ;  we  shall  now  lay  before  our 
readersdthe  various  experiments  with 


their  respective  results — all  of  which 
were  several  times  repeated.  It  may 
be  proper  also  to  remark  that  those 
now  given  are  chosen  from  a  list  of 
nearly  forty  cases  ;  and  are  described 
very  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  those 
employed  in  the  original  reports, 
taken  while  each  animal  was  under 
the  action  of  the  poison. 

The  two  first  experiments  show 
the  effects  of  the  concentrated  acid 
on  the  stomach ,  and  the  changes  pro¬ 
duced  hi  those  effects  by  dividing 
the  conjoined  pneumo-gastric  and 
sympathetic  nerves. 

Experiment  1. — Into  the  stomach 
of  a  full-grown  dog,  weighing  twenty 
pounds,  half  an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid, 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  tepid  water, 
was  injected  by  an  aperture  in  the 
.oesophagus  about  the  middle  of  the 
neck,  and  immediately  afterwards  a 
ligature  was  applied  below  the  inci¬ 
sion.  The  animal  had  fasted  about 
sixteen  hours. 

2'.  lie  began  to  make  violent  ef¬ 
forts  to  vomit,  which  were  frequently 
repeated,  till 

12',  when  they  ceased;  and  the 
breathing  became  full  and  frequent ; 
sensibility  unimpaired;  great  rest¬ 
lessness. 

1(>'30".  Breathing  short,  and  at 
times  suspended  for  a  few  seconds ; 
he  then  hung  the  head  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  looked  very  dull,  lay  down 
on  the  side,  and  would  not  rise  when 
stirred ;  at  last,  when  he  was  set  on 
his  legs,  he  walked  easily  across  the 
room ;  suddenly  the  breathing  became 
very  quick  and  short,  and  then  ceased, 
although  the  chest  was  quite  relaxed; 
he  staggered  a  few  paces,  and  sank 
down  on  the  side  at 

20',  motionless  and  senseless  ;  the 
body  was  now  spasmodically  extended 
for  a  second  or  two,  after  which  he 
made  a  few  convulsive  gasps  ;  no  pul¬ 
sation  could  be  felt  in  the  region  of 
the  heart  after  the  20lh  minute. 

21'.  Death  being  complete,  the 
body  was  opened  without  delay.  The 
heart  was  distended  in  its  pulmonary 
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cavities,  and  not  contractile;  the  blood 
in  those  cavities  was  dark,  in  the  aortal 
florid,  in  both  fluid,  and  coagulated 
almost  immediately  in  loose  clots.  The 
stomach  was  removed,  and  washed 
four  minutes  after  death.  It  con¬ 
tained  a  small  quantity  of  dark- 
brown  fluid,  of  a  thick  and  oily  consis¬ 
tence;  and  its  inner  surface  was  lined 
with  a  large  quantity  of  transparent 
mucus,  not  inspissated.  The  epidermis 
of  the  villous  coat  was  wanting  around 
the  cardia,  likwise  on  the  whole  pos¬ 
terior  surface,  and  in  patches  on  the 
anterior  surface ;  and  where  it  re¬ 
mained  it  was  brittle,  less  adhesive, 
greenish-white  on  the  middle  of  the 
interstices,  and  brownish-yellow  on 
their  margin.  Where  it  was  wanting 
on  the  posterior  surface,  there  was 
considerable  vascularity,  and  streaks 
of  very  black  granular  extravasation 
confined  to  the  substance  of  the 
corion  of  the  villous  coat;  and  a  ring 
of  this  granular  extravasation  sur¬ 
rounded  the  pylorus,  which  was  ex¬ 
cessively  contracted.  A  very  thick 
layer  of  white  matter  adhered  firmly 
to  the  first  six  inches  of  the  duode¬ 
num.  The  epidermis  of  that  part  of 
the  gut  was  thick,  and  somewhat 
brittle.  The  internal  coat  of  the  oeso¬ 
phagus  below  the  ligature,  was  cor¬ 
rugated,  greyish-white  in  colour,  but 
quite  entire  and  strong. 

Experiment  2. — In  a  full-grown 
dog,  weighing  30  pounds,  about  half 
an  inch  of  the  conjoined  pneumo- 
gastric  and  sympathetic  nerves  was 
removed  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 
Much  anxiety  and  dyspnoea,  and 
slight  efforts  to  vomit,  followed  the 
operation.  When  he  had  remained 
at  rest  for  half  an  hour,  the  breathing 
became  easy  and  slow,  but  very  deep. 
We  then  injected  half  an  ounce  of 
oxalic  acid  into  the  stomach,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  last  experi¬ 
ment.* 

*  We  may  notice  here  in  general,  that  whenever 
the  poison  was  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  the 
subsequent  experiments,  the  animal  had  fasted 
about  the  same  time  as  in  last  experiment  (sixteen 
hours),  and  the  oesophagus  was  in  like  manner  se¬ 
cured  by  a  ligature. 


Immediately  he  expressed  great 
agony;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  should  be  attributed  to  the  effects 
of  the  poison.  For  we  were  obliged 
to  lay  him  on  his  side  to  inject  it; 
and  we  have  uniformly  observed,  that, 
in  this  posture,  animals  which  have 
had  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves  di¬ 
vided,  suffer  so  much  from  dyspnoea, 
that,  in  a  short  while,  the  tongue 
becomes  very  black . 

When  let  loose,  he  seemed  to  suffer 
much,  and  was  very  restless. 

20.'  At  times  he  breathed  for  a 
few  minutes  fuller  and  quicker,  and 
became  more  restless.  He  seemed  to 
labour  under  a  peculiar  dulness  of 
sensation ;  did  not  stir  when  lashed, 
or  even  when  pricked  in  the  hind  legs; 
yetwas  perfectly  sensible  when  called, 
and  walked  easily,  without  stiffness 
or  paralysis.  He  had  never  the 
slightest  effort  to  vomit. 

35'.  Every  respiration  seems  to  be 
attended  with  agony. 

40'.  The  breathing  continued  to  be 
at  intervals  fuller  and  more  frequent, 
and  at  that  time  there  seemed  to  be 
an  increase  of  uneasiness  ;  some  tre¬ 
mor  of  the  thoracic  muscles,  sensible 
to  the  hand  only. 

lh.  He  was  quite  sensible,  walked 
easily,  though  deliberately,  and  tried 
to  escape;  he  was  somewhat  restless; 
the  breathing  had  become  regular, 
easy,  full,  and  about  6  in  a  minute. 

2h.  15'.  He  was  less  restless,  and 
quite  sensible,  though  dull  and  fee¬ 
bler;  he  walked  deliberately,  but 
staggered  a  little;  the  breathing  con¬ 
tinued  quite  regular,  deep,  and  was 
11  in  a  minute:  the  heart  could  not 
be  felt  puslating;  the  thoracic  mus¬ 
cles  were  still  tremulous. 

2h.  30'.  No  change;  he  was  then 
left,  and  at 

5h.  30'  was  found  lying  on  the  right 
side,  quite  insensible,  with  the  extre¬ 
mities  spasmodically  extended,  and 
making  his  last  convulsive  gasps  be¬ 
fore  death. 

The  body  was  examined  40  hours 
after  death.  The  lungs  were  spotted 
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black  on  the  right  side,  on  which  he 
lay  ;  and  on  the  mediastinal  surface 
of  the  left  side  ;  and  of  a  uniform 
faint  scarlet  colour  on  the  costal  sur¬ 
face  of  the  left  side.  Their  internal 
structure  was  somewhat  gorged  at  the 
depending  part  of  each  lung,  but 
elsewhere  quite  natural.  The  blood 
in  the  heart  was  dark,  very,  nearly  of 
the  same  tint  in  both  systems,  and 
loosely  coagulated.  The  stomach  was 
externally  somewhat  injected  with 
dark  blood.  It  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  thick,  greenish-black 
matter,  and  a  ball  of  hair.  Inter¬ 
nally,  the  greater  part  of  the  villous 
coat  was  strong  and  entire ;  but  near 
the  cardia,  a  portion  on  the  posterior 
surface  had  its  epidermis  soft  and 
brittle.  The  whole  posterior  surface 
was  of  a  very  black  colour,  from  blood 
extravasated  in  the  villous  coat,  and 
altered  by  the  acid.  The  rest  of  the 
tunic  was  covered  with  scarlet  specks, 
faint  on  the  fundus  and  middle  por¬ 
tion,  and  very  bright  around  the  py¬ 
lorus.  The  duodenum  was  healthy.* 
(To  be  continued .) 

Cases  of  severe  Burn ,  with  Dissections  and 

Remarks.  By  William  Cumin,  M.  D. 

one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Royal  Infirmary , 

and  Surgeon  to  the  Asylum  of  Lunatics , 

Glasgow. 

The  author  states  that  it  occurred 
to  him  the  following  cases  of  burn 
might  not  be  unworthy  the  attention 
of  professional  readers,  as  they  tend 
to  establish  a  point  in  the  pathology 
of  that  injury  that  may  serve  to  ex¬ 
plain  its  frequent  fatality,  and  per¬ 
haps,  he  adds,  to  open  up  interesting 
views  respecting  the  action  of  power¬ 
ful  external  stimulants  on  the  cutane¬ 
ous  surface,  and  with  the  professed 
object  of  inducing  more  frequent  de¬ 
pletion  than  hitherto  has  been  usually 
resorted  to  in  such  cases,  &c.  &c. 

*  We  have  always  found  less  corrosion  in  the 
stomach  when  the  nerves  had  been  divided;  and  in 
the  case,  related  above  this  is  the  more  remarkable, 
when  we  consider  that  the  body  was  left  40  hours 
before  examination.  The  reason  is,  probably,  that 
the  animal  lives  long  enough  for  a  great  portion  of 
the  acid  to  be  absorbed,  so  that  no  corrosion  takes 
place  after  death. 


Case  I. — M.  Y.  setat.  8,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Royal  Infirmary,  No¬ 
vember  5,  ISIS,  having  her  neck,  left 
cheek,  arm  and  breast,  left  side  of 
the  abdomen,  and  right  shoulder, 
much  scorched.  The  surface  was 
red,  and  in  many  points  covered  by 
small  vesicles.  The  palm  of  the  left 
hand  and  the  thumb,  particularly  the 
latter,  had  also  suffered  severely.  She 
was  languid  and  chilly,  with  cold 
feet;  pulse  quick  and  small,  respira¬ 
tion  rapid,  tongue  clean,  with  urgent 
thirst.  Vinegar  had  been  applied 
immediately  after  the  accident ;  tur¬ 
pentine  dressings;  a  little  wine  occa¬ 
sionally;  anodyne  at  bed  time. 

She  continued  in  this  state  of  col¬ 
lapse  during  the  two  succeeding  days, 
until  the  8th.  when  I  found  that  symp¬ 
toms  of  reaction  had  rendered  it  ne¬ 
cessary,  in  my  absence,  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  wine  allowed.  Her 
face  was  now  flushed,  pulse  128.  On 
the  succeeding  day,  in  addition  to 
these  symptoms,  she  complained  a 
good  deal  of  her  chest  and  back.  On 
t  he  11  tli,  the  pulse  was  124,  face 
flushed.  Several  sloughs  had  formed 
over  the  chest,  and  the  thumb  ap¬ 
peared  completely  sphacelated.  The 
discharge  from  the  burned  surface 
was  not  yet  purulent.  On  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  day,  the  pulse  had  risen  to 
132,  and  she  complained  much  of 
head  ache,  which  however  was  readily 
relieved  by  shaving  the  head,  and 
bathing  with  vinegar.  An  extensive 
slough  formed  over  the  left  shoulder; 
and  on  the  15th,  a  separation  of  the 
sphacelated  parts  began  to  take  place, 
although  with  only  a  scanty  discharge 
of  matter.  On  the  16th,  the  pulse 
was  128;  face  flushed,  much  pain  in 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  she  had 
now  a  frequent  hard  cough,  with  pain 
on  deep  inspiration. — A  dose  of  calo¬ 
mel  was  ordered;  vinegar  cloths  to 
the  head;  wine  intermitted.  On  the 
20th,  great  relief  had  been  expe¬ 
rienced  from  exchanging  the  turpen¬ 
tine  dressings  for  spermaceti  oint¬ 
ment.  Her  pulse  was  120,  and  so 
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feeble,  that  I  allowed  her  a  small  observed  in  many  places  morbidly 
quantity  of  wine,  to  be  given  with  vascular,  with  several  patches  of  ex¬ 
caution.  travasated  blood  in  different  parts  of 

On  the  23d,  the  pulse  was  116;  its  surface.  The  vessels  of  the  velum 
she  had  passed  a  good  night,  and  felt  interpositum  and  plexus  choroideus 
easy;  her  appetite  was  improving,  were  very  turgid.  An  ounce  of 
The  greater  part  of  the  sloughs  had  bloody  serum  lay  in  the  basis  of  the 
now  separated;  and  the  ulcerated  scull.  About  two  ounces  of  serous 


surface  extended  to  more  than  half 
the  trunk  of  tiie  body,  from  the  pel¬ 
vis  to  the  throat,  and  over  the  whole 
of  the  left  arm.  On  the  10th  of 


fluid  were  observed  in  each  side  of 
the  thorax:  a  little  fluid  in  the  peri¬ 
cardium;  lungs  healthy.  The  peri¬ 
toneal  coat  of  the  small  intestines 


(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


December,  she  had  continued  to  lose  exhibited  in  many  places  a  blush  of 
ground  since  the  beginning  of  the  inflammation.  Three  ounces  of  se- 
month,  in  consequeuce  of  purulent  rous  fluid  were  taken  from  the  cavity 
discharge  and  colliquative  diarrhoea,  of  the  abdomen. 

A  considerable  slough  had  formed  in 
the  right  haunch.  The  ulcers  were 
this  day  of  a  livid  appearance,  and 
the  countenance  much  sunk.  Disso¬ 
lution  took  place  in  the  evening. 

On  inspection,  the  left  pleura  pul- 
monalis  was  found  adhering  firmly 
to  the  pleura  costalis,  throughout 
its  whole  extent.  Some  thin  mem¬ 
branous  adhesions  were  observed  in 
the  right  side  of  the  chest.  The 
lungs  and  abdominal  viscera  appeared 
healthy. 

Case  II. —  J.  N.  aetat.  4,  was  ad- 


Case  of  Rupture  of  the  Internal  Coats  of  an 
Artery,  Ry  John  Lizars,  F.  R.  S.  E. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and 
Physiology . 

The  following  case,  as  it  illustrates 
the  manner  in  which  nature  stems  the 
bleeding  of  a  great  vessel,  and  con¬ 
sequently  as  it  elucidates  an  important 
branch  of  pathology,  I  beg  you  will 
insert  in  your  instructive  Journal. 
The  gentleman,  who  is  the  subject  of 
it,  was  travelling  on  the  North-road 
as  an  outside  passenger  of  the  mail- 
mittecl  into  the  Royal  Infirmary,  No-  coach,  when,  about  five  miles  from 
vein  her  10th,  1822,  having  the  inner  town,  the  coach  was  overturned,  and 
side  of  the  left  aim  and  thigh,  with  bis  jeg.  g.0^  beneath  the  iron  railing, 
the  bypogastrium  and  chin,  severely  rfbe  coach  was  dragged  for  a  short 
burned,  by  hei  clothes  catching  fire  distance  while  his  limb  was  in  this 
the  preceding  night.  On  the  arm  position,  so  that  it  was  severely  lace- 
and  thigh,  vesication  had  taken  place ;  rated.  The  coach  being  raised,  he 
but  the  cuticle  on  the  chin  and  ab-  was  lifted  inside,  and  carried  four 
domen  had  been  rubbed  off,  leaving  miles  onwards  to  the  inn  at  the  end 
the  skin  of  a  dusky  hue.  Furpen-  0f  the  first  stage,  where  it  was  dis- 


tine  dressings. 


covered  that  he  had  been  bleeding 


On  the  21st,  aftei  a  restless  night,  freely,  and  that  his  leg  was  dreadfully 


she  fell  quiet  at  four  in  the  morning  ; 
and  at  half-past  nine  her  face  was 
observed  to  be  livid,  and  her  breath¬ 
ing  somewhat  stertorous,  pupils  much 
contracted,  pulse  frequent,  and  al¬ 
most  imperceptible  at  the  wrist. 


shattered.  When  Mr.  Low,  the  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  village  arrived,  he  found 
the  ham  of  the  left  leg  completely 
exposed  to  the  bone,  and  exhibiting 
the  living  nerves,  'blood-vessels  and 
muscles,  as  if  they  had  been  dis* 


Although  a  considerable  quantity  of  p]ayefl  for  demonstration.  The  po- 
blood  was  procured  from  the  temples  pIiteal  artery  felt  like  a  cord,  had  no 
ky  leeches,  no  reliet  followed,  and  pulsation,  and  the  leg  below,  or  distad, 
she  died  at  1,  p.  m.  was  cold  and  lifeless.  The  skin  was 

On  inspection,  the  pia  mater  was  iufbefl  flown  to  the  ancle-joint  like  a 
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stocking'.  This  intelligent  surgeon 
saw  at  once  that  there  was  no  alter¬ 
native  but  amputation  ;  and  as  his 
patient  was  still  shivering  from  the 
contusion,  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
Edinburgh  for  further  assistance. 
When  I  arrived  about  5  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  Sunday  the  12th  of 
January,  the  accident  having  occurred 
at  midnight,  I  found  the  patient  as 
above  described,  suffering  excru¬ 
ciating  pain;  and  that  re-action  had 
taken  place  within  half  an  hour.  As 
my  opinion  coincided  with  Mr. Low’s, 
amputation  was  immediately  per¬ 
formed  about  four  inches  above  the 
condyles  of  the  os  femoris ;  the 
patient  put  to  bed  and  an  opiate 
given.  Considerable  fever  followed, 
for  the  removal  of  which  the  lancet 
was  twice  used;  and  the  day  after  the 
operation  so  profuse  a  suppuration 
came  on,  that  on  the  following  day, 
it  was  necessary  to  dress  the  stump. 
The  discharge  continued,  appearing 
to  descend  from  the  region  of  the 
groin,  and  was  so  copious  as  to  bring 
on  hectic  symptoms;  these,  however, 
soon  subsided,  by  bandaging  gently 
from  the  groin,  applying  warm  emol¬ 
lient  poultices  to  the  stump  to  subdue 
irritation,  and  by  the  administration 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  light 
nourishing  diet. 

The  cancellated  surface  of  the  bone 
was  involved  in  the  ulceration,  and, 
after  all  irritation  had  subsided,  a 
portion  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  was  removed.  The  wound 
soon  granulated,  and  formed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  stump.  There  was  no  other 
peculiar  feature  in  the  case;  the 
patient  got  out  of  bed  on  the  sixth 
day,  was  hopping  about  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight,  and  has  now  returned 
to  his  friends. 

Previous  to  examining  the  ampu¬ 
tated  limb,  I  attempted  to  inject  the 
popliteal  artery  from  the  upper  or 
proximal  orifice,  but  little  or  no  in¬ 
jection  entered.  I  then  traced  the  ar¬ 
tery,  and  found  the  articular  branches 
and  those  to  the  heads  of  the  gas¬ 


trocnemius  ext  emus  muscle  with  open 
mouths,  except  one  which  had  a  clot 
of  blood  in  it.  On  arriving  at  the 
division  of  the  popliteal  artery,  the 
anterior  tibial,  the  posterior  tibial 
and  fibuiar  branches,  were  empty 
and  collapsed.  The  trunk  of  the 
popliteal,  immediately  above  its  di¬ 
vision  into  posterior  tibial  and  fibuiar 
arteries,  was  then  laid  open  upwards, 
when  the  serous  and  muscular  coats 
were  found  ruptured  across,  a  portion 
of  them  insulated  and  plugging  up 
the  vessel,  a  clot  of  blood  proximal 
in  the  artery,  and  blood  effused  in 
the  cdlular  coat,  which  had  remained 
comparatively  sound  and  entire.  The 
integuments  were  detached  downwards 
to  the  ancle-joint;  the  muscles,  both 
on  the  anterior  or  patellar,  and  on  the 
posterior  or  popliteal  aspects  of  the 
leg,  were  distended  with  effused 
blood  ;  several  parts  of  the  cellular 
substance  were  also  injected  with 
blood,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood  was  found  in  the  knee-joint. 
The  ham  was  exposed  to  the  depth 
of  the  popliteal  ligament  and  distad, 
or  downwards  to  the  heads  of  the 
gastrocnemius  interims  muscle.  The 
posterior  tibial  and  peroneal  nerves 
were  entirely  exposed ;  so  were  the 
popliteal  vein  and  artery,  which  were 
loosely  insulated.  Several  muscular 
veins,  together  with  the  saphena 
minor ,  were  lacerated;  and  the  heads 
of  the  gastrocnemius  externus  were 
extensively  injured. 

The  effect  of  the  contusion  of  this 
artery  corroborates  what  has  been 
advanced  by  Dessault,  Morand,  and 
Petit.  We  have  here,  first,  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  two  internal  coats  as  proved 
by  Dessault,  Bichat,  Drs.  Thomson 
and  Jones  ;  secondly,  the  ‘  crispatioii’ 
of  Morand  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  clot  of 
blood,  both  internally  and  externally, 
or  the  6  couvercle ’  and  ‘  bouchorC  of 
Petit, --all  contributing  to  stem  the  he¬ 
morrhage,  and  prevent  instant  death. 
The  muscular  branch,  which  had  the 
clot  of  blood  in  it,  also  shows  the 
method  which  nature  adopts  to  sup- 
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press  bleeding.  There  was  no  coa¬ 
gulated  lymph,  as  the  vasa  vasorum 
and  vessels  of  the  sheath  of  the  ar¬ 
tery  were  destroyed. 

Edinburgh ,  39,  St.  Andrew's  Square, 
20th  March,  1823. 

Case  of  Sanguineous  Tumour  of  the  Breast, 
related  by  Mr.  Briggs,  Surgeon  to  the 
Public  Dispensary ,  and  Assistant  to  the 
Lock- Hospital,  in  the  Appendix  of  Notes  to 
the  Translation  of  “  Remarks  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Results  of  Observations  on  Schirrus 
and  Cancer,”  by  A  ntonio  Scarpa,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Medicine.  Pacia.  (Med.  Cii.  Rev.) 

C(  1810,  October. — Mrs.  Allardice, 
a  single  woman,  aged  forty-five,  a 
patient  of  the  Public  Dispensary,  had 
a  tumour  in  the  left  breast,  extending 
from  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
nipple  towards  the  axilla,  which  ori¬ 
ginated,  as  she  stated,  about  eighteen 
.months  before,  like  a  small  moveable 
kernel  under  the  skin,  sometimes 
painful  when  the  arm  pressed  upon 
it  during  sleep.  Within  the  last  three 
weeks  a  fluctuation  had  been  percep¬ 
tible  in  it,  and  it  had  been  judged  by 
the  late  Mr.  Crowther,  to  be  of  a 
cancerous  nature. 

“  30. — The  tumour  was  punctured 
with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  and  about 
four  ounces  of  a  dark  and  inodorous 
fluid  was  discharged  from  it  in  a  jet, 
resembling  in  all  respects,  except  the 
circumstance  of  its  not  coagulating 
spontaneously,  venous  blood,  and  on 
examination  appeared  to  consist  of 
the  serum,  with  the  colouring  part  of 
that  fluid  only. 

“  On  the  third  day  following,  the 
tumor  was  found  to  have  filled  again  ; 
a  considerable  quantity  of  bloody 
fluid  having  flowed  from  the  orifice 
in  the  interim,  some  of  which  was 
effused  into  the  cellular  membrane, 
producing  ecehymosis  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  skin.  The  part  felt  hot  and 
tense,  and  the  pulse  quick.  From 
this  time  until  the  operation,  a  period 
of  thirty-one  days,  the  orifice  burst 
open  several  times  and  discharged  a 
large  quantity  of  the  same  kind  of 
fluid,  the  tension  taken  off  by  this 


means  affording  her  relief  from  the 
pain  occasioned  by  its  pressure.  The 
alarm  that  she  felt  at  the  repeated 
discharges  of  blood  which  took  place 
at  intervals,  and  which  became  more 
frequent  and  profuse,  induced  her  to 
submit  to  the  removal  of  the  diseased 
part. 

<c  Dec.  4. — An  elliptical  incision 
was  made  through  the  integuments 
covering  the  tumour  about  four  inches 
and  a  half  in  extent,  and  the  whole 
of  the  indurated  part  dissected  out, 
laying  bare,  by  this  means,  a  part  of 
the  pectoral  muscle  and  the  strong 
fascia  covering  the  serratus  magnus. 
Immediately  below  the  edge  of  the 
former  muscle,  running  in  the  same 
direction,  and  upon  this  fascia,  a  large 
venous  trunk  was  exposed,  which 
bled  profusely.  Struck  with  the  un¬ 
usual  size  of  this  vessel,  it  was  im¬ 
mediately  considered  to  be  the  source 
from  which  the  tumour  had  originated 
as  well  as  the  hemorrhage  which  had 
taken  place  subsequently  to  the  punc¬ 
turing  of  it.  A  ligature  was  accord¬ 
ingly  applied  upon  it,  and  the  lips  of 
the  wound  brought  together  in  the 
usual  manner. 

“  Every  thing  seemed  to  go  on 
well  until  the  ninth  day  from  the 
operation,  when,  to  my  great  disap¬ 
pointment,  I  found  the  patient  com¬ 
plaining  of  unusual  pain  in  the  wound, 
from  which  there  was  a  profuse  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  very  highly  offensive 
bloody  sanious  fluid;  and  on  removing 
the  dressings,  the  lips,  particularly 
towards  the  axilla,  were  found  to  be 
forced  apart  by  an  accumulation  of 
grumous  blood. 

44  Notwithstanding  these  unfavour¬ 
able  appearances,  from  which  I  had 
apprehensions  of  the  failure  of  the 
operation,  the  sanious  bloody  dis¬ 
charge  which  took  place  from  it  gra¬ 
dually  diminished,  and  in  the  course 
of  eight  or  nine  days  had  entirely 
ceased.  In  about  six  weeks  from  the 
time  of  the  operations  the  parts  were 
perfectly  healed. 
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<(  This  woman  continued  in  an 
apparently  good  state  of  health  for 
eight  years  afterwards,  without  any 
appearance  of  relapse  of  the  local 
complaint,  and  died  of  sudden  illness 
in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  in 
the  autumn  of  1818. 

“  In  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  when 
examined,  a  cavity  was  found  capa¬ 
ble  of  holding  three  or  four  ounces 
of  fluid,  the  inner  surface  of  which 
presented  a  number  of  rugae  or  irre¬ 
gular  folds,  not  unlike  those  of  the  cor¬ 
rugated  inner  surface  of  the  bladder, 
or  the  auricles  of  the  heart,  forming 
small  interstitial  cells  or  foveolae, 
communicating  with  the  principal  ca¬ 
vity  ;  the  entire  parieties  of  the  cavity, 
which  were  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  as  well  as  the  small 
cells  formed  in  the  sides  of  it,  were 
found  to  consist  of  depositions  of 
successive  layers*  of  coagulable 
lymph.  A  small  portion  of  the  glan¬ 
dular  part  of  the  breast  had  under¬ 
gone  some  change  in  its  texture,  but 
had  no  communication  with  the  cavity 
before-mentioned,  and  probably  arose 
from  pressure  made  upon  it  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  contiguity  with  the 
principal  diseased  part. 

<c  From  this  account  it  is  evident 
that  the  disease  originated  in  the 
vascular  and  not  the  glandular  part  of 
the  breast ;  that  the  bloody  fluid  con¬ 
tained  in  the  sac  was  derived,  in  some 
manner  or  other,  from  the  enlarged 
venous  trunk  before-mentioned,  al¬ 
though  the  mode  of  communication 
cannot  be  demonstrated,  no  opening 
being  found  in  the  sac,  as  far  as  I 
could  discover,  similar  to  what  is 
met  with  in  aneurismal  tumours  or 
ruptures  of  the  vein.  It  is  reason¬ 
able,  also,  to  conclude  that  the  obli¬ 
teration  of  this  vein  by  the  operation 
put  a  stop  to  the  further  progress  of 
the  disease.  The  formation  of  the 
sac  by  layers  of  coagulable  lymph. 


*  “  A  tumour  in  the  breast,  in  which  there  is  a 
cavity  similar  to  this,  is  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  but  unfortunately  with* 
out  any  accompanying  history  to  explain  it.” 


and  the  want  of  this  property  in  the 
fluid  contained  within  it  appear  to 
admit  of  an  easy  explanation,  upon  the 
supposition  of  the  extravasation  and 
lodgment  of  blood  for  some  time  in 
the  breast,  and  the  consequent  spon¬ 
taneous  separation  of  its  constituent 
parts. 

“  In  all  the  leading  circumstances 
this  case  will  be  found  to  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  histories 
of  4  Collections  of  Bloody  Lymph  in 
the  Breast,’  recorded  by  Dr.  Monro, 
with  which  it  ought  to  be  compared, 
as  well  as  that  related  by  Richter, 
which,  though,  in  some  respects  dif¬ 
ferent,  appears,  in  my  opinion,  to 
have  been  of  the  same  character.” 


Fatal  consequences  resulting  from  Slight 

Wounds  received  on  Dissection.  By  A. 

Colles,  M.  D. 

* 

This  is  a  subject  we  have  more 
than  once  adverted  to  in  the  course 
of  our  labours,  (vide  Nos.  1  and  9  of 
this  Magazine;)  and,  as  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  these  accidents  are  not 
only  formidable  in  their  nature  but 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
heretofore,  we  deem  them  too  im¬ 
portant  to  omit  giving  them  a  place 
among  our  select  miscellanies. 

Case  1.— -<c  Mr.  Hutchinson,  one 
of  Dr.  Colies’  pupils,  received  a 
slight  scratch  while  opening  the  body 
of  a  man  who  had  died  of  cynanche 
laryngea.  The  cellular  membrane  on 
the  external  surface  of  the  larynx 
and  pharynx  of  the  deceased  con¬ 
tained  that  amber-coloured  fluid  re¬ 
sembling  melted  jelly,  which  is  so 
often  met  with  in  such  as  have  been 
carried  off  by  this  disease.  The 
scratch  on  the  thumb  was  very  slight, 
yet  the  gentleman  was  that  evening 
drowsy,  and  awoke  next  morning  with 
liead-ache,  sickness  of  stomach,  and 
acute  pain  in  the  shoulder  and  axilla 
of  that  side.  On  the  third  morning, 
the  pain  had  increased  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree,  and  was  still  confined 
to  the  shoulder-joint,  but  without  any 
discolouration  of  the  integuments. 
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There  were  no  inflamed  lymphatics 
on  the  arm,  nor  enlargement  of  the 
axillary  glands.  Yet  he  suffered  ex¬ 
quisite  pains  about  the  clavicle  and 
axilla,  on  the  slightest  pressure  being 
used.  The  scratch  on  the  finger  at 
this  time  was  quite  free  from  inflam¬ 
mation,  but  the  cuticle  was  raised  in 
a  small  vesicle,  partially  filled  with  a 
white  milky  fluid.  In  this  state  he 
continued  for  three  or  four  days,  in 
agonizing  pain,  violent  fever,  and 
great  mental  despondency.  Fomen¬ 
tations,  leeches,  opiates,  afforded  no 
relief.  At  length,  some  mitigation  of 
the  pain  took  place,  and  a  diffused 
erysipelatose  redness  spread  along 
the  thorax  and  abdomen,  down  near 
to  the  ilium,  and  ultimately  to  the 
trochanter.  The  skin  had  a  doughy 
feel,  and  retained  the  impression  of 
the  finder.  The  fever  continued  un- 
abated,  and  the  strength  was  nearly 
exhausted,  being  only  supported  by 
large  quantities  of  wine.  Incisions 
were  made  over  the  fourth  and  fifth 
ribs,  with  the  hope  of  finding  some 
collection  in  the  cellular  membrane, 
but  none  was  discovered.  In  a  few 
days  more,  the  inflammation  ceased 
to  extend,  the  cuticle  began  to  des¬ 
quamate,  and  the  pain  to  diminish. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  from  the 
accident,  the  pain  had  nearly  sub¬ 
sided,  and  his  general  health  was 
improving;  but,  in  a  day  or  two, 
pain  and  swelling  appeared  in  the 
arm,  and  soon  became  almost  insup¬ 
portable.  Some  matter  formed,  and 
was  discharged  by  an  incision.  The 
inflammation,  also,  re-appeared  in  the 
side,  and  ended  in  a  small  abscess. 
After  this,  the  patient  rapidly  re¬ 
covered,  and  went  into  the  country. 

<c  From  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  his  spirits  were  sunk;  he 
frequently  raved;  his  pulse  through¬ 
out  was  never  less  than  120,  and 
sometimes  it  was  130.  His  stomach 
was,  at  the  commencement,  very  irri¬ 
table,  and  got  better;  but  it  again 
became  alarmingly  irritable  about  the 
beginning  of  January.  This  might 


have  been  partly  caused  by  the  large 
quantity  of  opium  he  used,  for  he 
could  not  procure  any  relief,  except 
by  a  large  dose,  amounting  to  a 
drachm,  or  four  scruples  of  the  tinc¬ 
ture  daily.”  207. 

Case  2. — The  second  case  was  that 
of  Mr.  Dease,  the  late  lamented  and 
estimable  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  of  Dublin.  On  Saturday,  the 
13th  of  February,  1819,  he  lectured 
on  the  cervical  nerves,  the  subject 
being  a  female,  not  more  than  48 
hours  dead.  On  Sunday  morning 
early,  he  awoke  with  a  violent  shiver¬ 
ing  and  sickness  at  stomach,  which 
lasted  two  hours.  At  eleven  o’clock, 
he  earnestly  besought  Dr.  Colles  to 
bleed  him  for  a  pain  in  his  left 
shoulder,  which  was  most  excru¬ 
ciating.  Dr.  C.  declined  bleeding 
him  till  three  o’clock,  when  urged 
again,  he  took  away  nearly  twenty 
ounces  of  blood  from  his  arm  by  a 
large  orifice.  He  experienced  partial 
relief  at  the  beginning  of  the  bleed¬ 
ing;  but  at  nine,  there  was  no  essen¬ 
tial  mitigation  of  his  sufferings.  The 
fever  was  as  high  as  ever.  The  blood 
was  neither  buffed  nor  cupped.  Dr. 
C.  now  observed  a  slight  fulness 
above  the  clavicle,  and  on  pressing  it 
with  his  thumb,  the  pain  became  ex¬ 
quisite.  On  the  15th  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  Dr.  Colles  visited  Mr. 
Dease,  and  found  that  he  had  had  a 
bad  night,  owing  to  the  pain  in  the 
shoulder,  on  which  he  had  now  nearly 
one  hundred  leeches.  In  a  consul¬ 
tation,  some  aperient  medicine  was 
ordered,  which  operated  but  little, 
and  did  not  reduce  a  fulness  of  the 
abdomen,  which  was  now  conspi¬ 
cuous.  16th  of  February,  the  bowels 
had  been  more  satisfactorily  relieved, 
but,  with  little  diminution  of  the 
general  symptoms.  He  was  advised 
to  continue  the  use  of  purgatives.  In 
the  evening  of  this  day  a  colourless 
swelling  was  discovered  on  the  side 
of  the  thorax,  and  this,  for  the  first 
time,  led  to  the  suspicion  of  a  dis* 
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section  wound,  of  which  Mr.  Dense 
had  no  recollection.  Dr.  Colles  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  dorsum  of  the  thumb, 
the  mark  of  a  slight  scratch  which 
formed  the  diameter  of  a  vesicle  half 
filled  with  a  milky  fluid.  The  pain 
in  the  shoulder  was  now  easier,  and 
he  could  better  bear  pressure  about 
the  clavicle.  Every  evening,  about 
six  o’clock,  he  had  an  exacerbation 
of  restlessness,  and  depression  of 
spirits.  17th.  A  bolus  of  calomel, 
with  a  liquid  purgative  draught.  18th. 
The  medicine  had  operated  well,  and 
he  slept  four  hours  after  taking  the 
draught,  awaking  cheerful  and  re¬ 
freshed.  To  have  an  anodyne  draught 
at  bed  time.  19th.  Passed  a  bad 
night,  and  has  some  delirium  this 
morning — face  has  a  yellow  tinge — 
countenance  sharp — pulse  small.  The 
incision  where  he  had  been  bled,  was 
inflamed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
there  was  a  small  vesicle  on  the  fore¬ 
arm,  two  inches  below  the  incision, 
containing  a  milky  fluid.  20th.  His 
manner  was  quick  this  morning,  and 
bordering  on  delirium — pulse  126  and 
smaller — the  entire  side,  from  the 
axilla  to  the  hip,  swelled,  and  studded 
with  small  elevations,  appearing  like 
vesicles,  but  feeling  hard  to  the  touch. 
There  was  a  strong  erysipelatous 
blush  occupying  a  small  portion  in 
the  middle  of  the  swelled  side — 
tongue  white;  abdomen  full.  21st. 
There  appeared  to  be  an  abscess, 
but  without  distinct  fluctuation,  near 
the  axilla ;  and  there  was  a  tumour 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  arm, 
which  they  agreed  to  puncture,  though 
the  patient  was  fast  approaching  to 
dissolution.  A  small  quantity  of 
serous  fluid  escaped,  but  did  not  re¬ 
duce  the  swelling.  He  died  at  ten 
o’clock  that  night.  There  was  no 
dissection  of  the  body — nor  indeed 
could  it  have  been  of  any  use- 

The  third  case  is  only  an  outline. 
Mr.  Egan  had  employed  himself  in 
dissecting  the  body  on  v\hich  Mr. 
Dease  had  lectured,  and  on  the  same 
day,  viz.  Saturday,  13th  of  February. 
On  Sunday  evening  he  had  a  rigor 


followed  by  a  febrile  paroxysm.  On 
Monday,  though  not  well,  he  went 
into  company.  On  Tuesday  he  had 
a  hoarseness,  and  inflammation  at¬ 
tacked  the  thumb,  with  pain  and 
erysipelatous  redness  around  it,  the 
pains  passing  up  along  the  back  of 
the  fore-arm,  attended  with  a  smart 
degree  of  fever.  On  Friday  he  com¬ 
plained  of  tenderness  under  the  border 
of  the  pectoral  muscle,  where  an  en¬ 
larged  gland  could  be  felt.  His  chest 
appeared  to  be  seriously  affected.  On 
Sunday,  the  28th  of  February,  Dr. 
Colies  saw  him— -fever  running  very 
high— pulmonary  affection  and  dis¬ 
tress  very  great.  The  abscess  near 
the  axilla  was  now  opened  and  dis¬ 
charged  some  purulent  matter,  the 
cavity  proving  to  be  extensive,  pass¬ 
ing  across  the  pectoral  to  the  latissi - 
raus  dorsi  muscle.  He  gradually  re¬ 
covered.* 

(To  be  continued.) 


Proceedings  of  Philosophical  Societies. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

May  29. — At  this  meeting,  the  reading 
of  Mr.  W.  S.  Harris’s  Account  of  a  Mag¬ 
netic  Balance,  and  of  some  recent  Experi¬ 
ments  on  Magnetic  Attraction,  was  re¬ 
sumed  and  concluded. 

The  construction  of  the  magnetic  ba¬ 
lance  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  electrical 
balance,  described  by  Mr.  Harris  in  his 
Observations  on  the  Effects  of  Lightning 
on  Floating  Bodies,  lately  published  :  the 
experiments  made  with  it  were  on  the  laws 
which  govern  the  force  of  attraction  in 
magnetized  bodies,  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  distance,  &c. 

At  this  meeting,  also,  the  reading  of  the 
following  paper  was  commenced  :  A  Case 
of  Pneumato  Thorax,  with  experiments  on 
the  absorption  of  different  kinds  of  air  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  pleura  ;  by  John  Daw. 
MD.  FRS. 

June  5. — The  reading  of  Dr.  Davy’s 
paper  was  resumed  and  concluded. 

The  case  described  by  Dr.  Davy  was 
one  of  pthisis  pulmonalis,  which  proved 
rapidly  fatal,  owing  to  the  supervention  of 
pneumato  thorax.  A  few  hours  after  death, 
the  chest  was  perforated  under  water,  and 
nearly  22 6  cubic  inches  of  air  were  col¬ 
lected  from  the  right  pleura,  into  which 
it  had  passed  by  means  of  an  ulcerated 
opening  communicating  indirectly  through 

*  (Vide  Dr.  Fett’s  Case.) 
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a  vomica  with  the  bronchia.  This  air  was 
found  to  consist  of  azote  and  carbonic 
acid;  about  94  of  the  former,  and  6  of  the 
latter. 

For  the  purpose  of  elucidation,  Dr. 
Davy  described  the  results  of  a  number 
of  experiments  which  he  had  made  on  dogs, 
proving  that  different  gases  introduced 
into  the  pleura  are  absorbed  with  different 
degrees  of  rapidity.  Nitrous  gas,  nitrous 
oxide,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  soon  disap¬ 
pearing,  carbonic  acid  gas  more  slowly, 
and  azote  slowest  of  all. 

Some  of  the  experiments  gave  rise  to 
the  idea  that  azote  was  effused  into  the 
pleura  by  the  secernent  arteries.  This 
subject  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Davy  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  consideration  of  the  air 
occasionally  found  by  anatomists  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  body.  This  air,  for  rea¬ 
sons  which  he  assigns,  he  thinks  is  azote. 
He  does  not  believe  that  it  is  carbonic 
acid  gas,  because  he  has  not  been  able  to 
detect  the  slightest  traces  of  this  acid  in 
blood  either  by  means  of  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  or  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  and 
because  blood  contains  alkali  not  saturated 
with  this  acid,  and  is  able,  in  consequence, 
to  combine  with  an  additional  portion  of 
it. 

At  this  meeting  a  paper  was  also  read, 
on  Fossil  Shells;  by  L.  W.  Dillwyn,  Esq. 
FRS.  in  a  letter  to  the  president. 

This  paper  principally  related  to  the 
geolocial  distribution  of  turbinated  uni¬ 
valves. 

At  this  meeting  likewise,  the  reading  of 
the  following  paper  was  begun  :  Observa¬ 
tions  and  Experiments  on  the  Daily  Va¬ 
riation  of  the  Horizontal  and  Dipping 
Needles,  under  a  reduced  directive  Force; 
by  Peter  Barlow,  Esq.  of  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  FRS.  elecL  (Communicated 
by  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.  Treas.  RS.) 


Marsh  Miasmata. 

The  last  number  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  (Vol.  ix. 
part  2),  contains  a  paper  “  on  Marsh  Poi¬ 
son/’  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Ferguson  of  the 
Army  Medical  Staff,  whose  name  is  fami¬ 
liar  to  our  readers. 

In  this  paper,  Dr.  Ferguson  undertakes 
to  prove,  that  the  opinions  generally  enter¬ 
tained  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  ori¬ 
gin  of  “  pestiferous  miasmata”  are  erro¬ 
neous;  and  although  we  cannot  go  along 
with  him  in  all  the  conclusionslie  has  come 
to  upon  this  point,  yet  we  do  think  he  has 
made  out  a  strong  case,  and  has  said  enough 
to  show  that  the  subject  requires  further 
investigation. 

Investigation,  however,  to  be  useful, 
must  proceed  upon  some  undeniable  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  must  have  for  its  object  the  so¬ 


lution  of  some  question  or  questions  which 
really  admit  of  proof,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  have  reference  to  the  cure  or 
prevention  of  disease. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  in  an  inquiry 
of  this  kind,  must  be,  to  establish,  by  a 
cautious  induction  of  facts,  the  actual  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  agents  as  “  pestiferous  mi¬ 
asmata  ;” — which  being  done,  the  inquirer 
may  then  proceed  to  the  investigation  of 
the  following  questions,  wdiich  are  so 
framed  as  to  admit  of  the  highest  species 
of  proof  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  subject  of  this  nature,  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  involve  the  consideration 
of  every  interesting  and  important  fact 
connected  with  the  origin  and  influence  of 
pestiferous  miasmata. 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  have  pesti¬ 
ferous  miasmata  been  observed  to  arise 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  ? 

2.  What  diseases  have  such  miasmata 
been  observed  to  produce  in  the  human 
frame  ? 

Prize  Essay. 

The  London  Medical  Society  have  pro¬ 
posed  Diseases  of  the  Spine  as  the  subject 
of  a  Prize  Essay  for  the  present  year.  The 
prize  is  a  Gold  Medal,  value  20  guineas. 

The  subject  proposed  by  this  learned 
body  last  year,  was,  it  may  be  remembered, 
Dropsy :  but  one  Essay  only  having  been 
received  on  this  subject,  (forwarded  by 
Dr,  Clutterbnck;,  the  adjudication  of 
the  prize  has  been  deferred  until  March 
1824,  so  that  there  are  really  two  prizes 
to  be  competed  for  this  year. 


Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office,  July  1. — Dr. 
Elenry  Southey,  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  is  appointed  Physician  in  Or¬ 
dinary  to  his  Majesty. 

Married. — On  Thursday  morning,  at 
St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  by  the  Bev.  W. 
Holmes,  Mr.  John  Lathe,  of  Fore-street, 
Surgeon,  to  Augusta,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  J.  Daker,  Wliitecross-street. 

Died. — On  the  Soth  u!t.  at  George  Ro¬ 
binson’s,  Esq.  Princes-street,  Bank,  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Rotheram,  M.  D.  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and  sister  to  the  late  John  Rotheram,  M,D, 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  of  Capt. 
Rotheram,  R.  N. 

Honbott : 

Printed  hy  E.  JUSTINS,  41,  B rich  Lane, 
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“  FLORIFERIS,  UT  APES,  IN  SALTIBUS  OMNIA  LIBANT 
OMNIA  NOS,  ITIDEM,  DEPASCIMUR  AUREA  DICTA.” 


G-AZiJj. 

OF  ILLUSIVE  LIBERTY . 

There  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
be  admitted  any  other  liberty,  than 
that  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
general  laws  of  nature  and  with  the 
nature  of  man.  We  have  seen  that 
an  unlimited  and  an  absolute  liberty 
are  in  contradiction  with  a  created 
and  dependent  being.  The  liberty 
that  ought  to  be  recognized,  should 
consider  man  as  a  being  submitted  to 
the  laws  of  cause  and  effect;  this 
liberty  makes  the  individual  and  the 
institutors  responsible  for  good  and 
evil;  in  this  liberty,  our  acts  ought  to 
have  the  power  of  being  worthy  or 
unworthy  ;  the  developement  of  this 
liberty  should  carry  with  it  the  full 
conviction  that  it  depends,  not  only 
upon  organization,  but  likewise  upon 
the  influence  of  external  things,  that 
man  becomes  more  or  less  master  of 
his  actions;  and  that  social  institu¬ 
tions,  education,  morality,  religion, 
laws,  punishments,  and  rewards,  are 
eminently  useful  and  indispensable. 
A  liberty,  with  all  these  characte¬ 
ristics,  is  a  moral  liberty. 

Moral  liberty  is  the  faculty  of 
being  determined,  and  of  determining 
by  motives;*  or,  in  other  words :  li¬ 
berty  is  the  power  of  willing  or  not 
willing,  after  deliberation.f 

It  is  this  liberty  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  the  lessons  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  and  judges,  the 
only  one  whose  application  to  social 
life  and  to  every  individual  has  the 
most  extended  influence.  The  mo¬ 


*  Bonnet,  Palingen,  t.  i.  p.  27. 
t  Laromiguieie,  t,  i.  p.  110. 
VOL.  I. 


rality  and  religion  of  every  nation 
only  in  themselves  suppose  this  kind 
of  liberty,  since  their  sole  object  is 
to  furnish  us  with  the  most  powerful 
and  most  noble  motives  to  direct  our 
actions. 

There  are  then  two  principal  points 
to  be  considered  in  moral  liberty  : 
the  faculty  of  being  determined ,  and 
the  faculty  of  determining  oneself 
according  to  motives. 

To  elucidate  these  two  points,  it  is 
necessary  in  the  first  place  to  remove 
a  difficulty  which  results  from  my 
two  previously  proved  propositions, 
that  all  our  dispositions,  propensities 
and  talents  are  innate,  and  that  their 
manifestation  depends  upon  organi¬ 
zation.  It  is  asked  how  far  moral 
liberty  can  conciliate  itself  with  those 
two  truths? 

It  is  true  that  man  cannot  change 
his  organization  nor  the  results  which 
are  immediately  dependent  upon  it. 
Neither  has  he  any  controul  over  ac¬ 
cidental  impressions  from  without. 
Thus,  when,  in  consequence  of  his 
organization  or  from  external  irri¬ 
tation,  there  awakens  within  him, 
sensations,  propensities,  sentiments, 
ideas,  wishes,  he  should  be  con¬ 
sidered,  as  far  as  regards  these  im¬ 
pressions,  desires,  propensities,  &c. 
as  the  slave  of  his  interior  and  of  the 
external  world. 

Each  organ  called  into  action  gives 
him  a  sensation,  a  propensity,  a  con¬ 
course  of  ideas,  and  under  this  re¬ 
lation  he  has  no  controul  over  himself 
but  in  as  far  as  he  can  prevent  or 
produce  the  action  of  the  organs. 
As  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to 
feel  hunger,  when  his  stomach  acts 
in  a  certain  manner,  upon  the  same 
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principle  it  is  impossible  for  him  not 
to  feel  the  stimulus  of  the  flesh,  or 
any  other  propensity  whatever  for 
good  or  evil,  when  the  organs  of 
those  propensities  are  in  a  state  of 
excitation.  It  would  then  be  unjust 
to  make  man  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  such  sensations,  and 
desires,  or  to  give  him  either  per¬ 
sonal  credit  or  reproach  for  them. 

But,  the  case  is  necessary,  least  a 
great  fault  be  committed  by  con¬ 
founding  the  propensities  and  desires 
with  the  will.  To  will  is  nothing 
less  than  to  feel  desires,  as  M. 
Richerand*  finds  it  so  admirably 
expressed,  in  the  work  of  M.  de 
Tracy;  or,  as  Fichte  says,  it  is  the 
simple  inducement  of  the  faculties  to 
act,  and  desire  is  nothing  less  than 
an  action  of  the  will  towards  a  good 
which  one  is  not  in  possession  of. 

The  ancients  named  the  desires, 
concupiscences,  volitions  or  velleities, 
and  carefully  distinguished  them  from 
the  will.  Kant  followed  them  with 
reason,  and  Condillac  on  this  subject, 
with  much  justness,  says,“  as  it  does 
not  depend  upon  ourselves  n,ot  to  have 
the  wants  which  are  a  consequence  of 
our  conformation,  neither  does  it  de¬ 
pend  upon  us  not  to  be  inclined  to 
do  that  to  which  we  are  determined 
by  these  wants. 

It  is  again  then  in  consequence  of 
having  confounded  desires,  velleities, 
concupiscences,  propensities,  with 
the  true  will,  that  these  insolvable 
difficulties  have  been  met  with,  re¬ 
latively  to  moral  liberty.  It  is  right 
to  negative  the  liberty  as  far  as  it 
regards  the  existence  of  desires,  but 
a  false  consequence  is  deduced,  when 
it  is  inferred  from  it  that  the  will 
and  the  actions  are  both  equally  void 
of  liberty.  Desires  and  propensities, 
are  the  result  of  the  action  of  a 
single  organ,  as  I  have  demonstrated 
in  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  moral 
qualities  and  intellectual  faculties. 
The  will,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  de¬ 


cision, — a  determination  produced  by 
the  examination  and  comparison  ot 
several  motives. 

Let  us  examine  how  man  becomes 
capable  of  will,  consequently  of  moral 
liberty;  how  he  may  be  in  opposition 
with  his  desires;  and  how  this  very 
will,  this  very  liberty  acquires  a  dif¬ 
ferent  extension  in  different  indivi¬ 
duals  ? 

Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  being 
endowed  with  a  single  organ;  this 
being  would  only  be  able  to  perceive 
a  single  kind  of  sensations  and  ideas, 
and  would  only  be  capable  of  exer¬ 
cising  a  single  kind  ot  faculty.  A 
similar  unique  organ  might  very  well 
be  put  in  action  by  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  irritations,  and  be  accustomed 
to  that  action  by  frequent  repetitions. 
But  that  individual  would  not  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  any  other  sensation  or 
idea.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  compare  ideas  and  sensations  of  a 
different  kind,  or  to  choose  between 
them.  Consequently  as  soon  as  the 
only  organ  would  be  called  into  ac¬ 
tivity,  there  would  be  no  reason  why 
the  animal  should  not  follow  the  pro¬ 
pensity  put  in  motion,  or  the  idea 
awakened  by  that  action  ;  it  would 
then  be  absolutely  compelled,  or 
rather  it  would  be  impossible  for  it 
to  abandon  itself  to  any  other  than 
this  motive — this  impulsion.  The 
action  or  inaction  of  this  being 
would  simply  come  from  the  activity 
or  inactivity  of  this  single  faculty. 
It  is  after  this  manner  that  the  in¬ 
ferior  animals  are  invariably  limited 
to  their  aptitudes  or  their  instincts. 

As  soon  as  the  animals,  as  that 
takes  place,  particularly  in  the  most 
perfect,  are  gifted  with  several  organs, 
they  are  in  like  manner  susceptible 
of  different  kinds  of  ideas  and  sen¬ 
sations.  It  is  true,  that,  in  this  case, 
the  action  of  one  organ  neither 
destroys  the  existence  nor  the  action 
of  another  organ ;  consequently,  nei¬ 
ther  is  it  capable  of  destroying  the 
sensations  and  ideas  of  that  other  or¬ 
gan.  But  one  organ  can  act  with  more 
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energy,  and  furnish  a  more  powerful 
motive.  At  the  moment  you  pre¬ 
sent  a  famished  dog  with  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  when  he  is  upon  the  point 
of  eating  it,  make  a  hare  pass  before 
him,  and  he  will  immediately  pursue 
it,  although  his  hunger  has  not  been 
appeased,  if  violence  be  often  em¬ 
ployed  to  prevent  this  dog  from 
running  after  the  hare,  he  remem¬ 
bers  the  blows  that  await  him,  and 
although  the  ardour  of  his  desire  may 
occasion  him  to  tremble  and  his  heart 
to  beat,  he  abandons  the  pursuit. 
Were  the  dog  only  susceptible  of 
hunger,  or  if  he  had  no  other  pro¬ 
pensity  or  faculty  but  the  chace,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  act  in 
this  manner.  It  is  then  the  plurality 
of  organs  that  renders  him  suscep¬ 
tible  of  different  ideas  and  sensations. 
But  as  those  ideas- — those  motives  are 
not  of  an  exalted  order,  this  faculty 
in  an  animal  cannot  be  called  moral 
liberty,  or  a  real  faculty  of  willing; 
it  must  be  considered  as  a  simple 
spontaneity  or  faculty  of  being  de¬ 
termined  by  the  strongest  and  most 
numerous  irritations. 

Let  us  now  compare  man  with  the 
most  perfect  animals.  How  much 
are  the  motives  with  which  his  more 
exalted  organization  has  rendered 
him  susceptible,  are  they  not  ennobled 
and  multiplied  !  independent  of  the 
propensities  and  faculties  which  he 
has  in  common  with  animals,  he  dis¬ 
tinguishes  truth  from  error,  the  just 
from  the  unjust;  he  compares  the 
present  with  the  past,  and  reads  in 
the  future;  he  seeks  and  discovers  the 
concatenation  of  causes  and  effects  ; 
he  has  the  sentiment  of  shame  and 
decency  ;  he  has  sympathy  and  com¬ 
passion,  and  can  find  out  of  himself 
the  duties  and  moral  obligations  that 
he  has  to  fulfil  towards  others  ;  he  is 
provided  with  internal  organs  for  mo¬ 
rality  and  religion,  to  know  and  to 
honour  an  eternal  and  independent 
being;  his  internal  organization,  his 
language,  tradition,  education,  &c. 


guarantee  to  him  an  abundant  source 
of  knowledge,  and  furnish  him  with 
an  infinitely  greater  number  of  mo¬ 
tives  than  animals  can  have.  By 
means  of  his  reason,  he  compares 
ideas  and  sensations;  he  weighs  the 
respective  value  of  each ;  he  can  es¬ 
pecially  fix  his  attention  on  deter¬ 
mined  motives.  From  all  these  ope¬ 
rations,  decision  at  length  results.  It 
is  this  decision  produced  by  reason 
and  the  examination  of  motives, 
which  is  properly  the  will  and  the 
willing  by  opposition  with  the  pro¬ 
pensities,  desires,  volitions,  velleities, 
and  the  simple  sensation  of  content¬ 
ment. 

It  is  now  conceived  in  what  manner 
man  may  have  desires  and  propen¬ 
sities  entirely  different  from  his  will, 
and  in  what  manner  his  reason  places 
him  in  contradiction  with  his  desires. 
The  senses  are  excited,  man  feels 
himself  stimulated  to  obey  this  move¬ 
ment  ;  but  if  he  abandons  himself  to 
the  desire  of  revenge,  he  knows,  by 
means  of  his  intellectual  faculties 
that  a  base  action  will  dishonour  him, 
and  that  he  will  be  looked  upon 
rather  as  the  slave  of  his  passions 
than  as  the  master  of  himself;  should 
he  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
voluptuousness,  the  frightful  image  of 
his  lost  health  and  of  his  lost  do¬ 
mestic  happiness  present  themselves 
before  him;  social  intercourse,  the 
shame  of  abusing  confidence,  the 
sorrowful  consequences  for  the  object 
loved,  &c.  all  these  motives  act  upon 
his  mind,  and,  either  by  force  or 
their  numbers,  they  make  a  finish  by- 
overwhelming  him.  It  is  by  these 
means  that  man  succeeds  in  wishing: 
a  thing  absolutely  contrary  to  that  to 
which  a  very  violent  propensity  had 
excited  him. 

Every  one  then  must  feel  that,  as 
long  as  propensities  and  desires  are 
not  called  up  and  nourished  by  the 
participation  of  the  individual,  he 
cannot  be  rendered  responsible  for 
them ;  but  he  is  so  from  his  de« 
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termination,  his  will  and  his  actions.* 
Thus  it  is  and  eternally  will  be  true 
that  the  organs  of  the  moral  qualities 
given  by  the  Creator  are  the  principle 
of  what  we  call  sometimes  propen¬ 
sity;  at  other  times  inclination,  de¬ 
sires  or  passion,  in  proportion  to  the 
different  degrees  of  energy  of  the 
action  of  these  organs.  It  is  generally 
agreed  upon  that  in  this  respect  the 
empire  of  man  is  restricted;  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  annihilate  his 
propensities,  nor  to  give  himself  in¬ 
clinations  at  pleasure.  But  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  ardent  desires  of 
man,  if  several  faculties  of  a  superior 
order,  whose  exercise  is  sustained  by 
a  perfect  organization,  are  called  into 
action,  and  join  themselves  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  motives  furnished  him  by  edu¬ 
cation,  laws,  religion,  &c.  these  very 
desires  are  overcome.  The  will  which 
a  man  then  manifests  is  no  longer 
the  action  of  a  single  organ. 

It  is  the  work  of  man  gifted  out¬ 
wardly  and  inwardly  with  multiplied 
motives,  and  endowed  with  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  comparing  and  weighing 
them,  and  of  being  determined  or  of 
determining  himself  in  consequence 
of  these  motives.  Now,  it  is  indis¬ 
putable  that  as  long  as  man  enjoys 
his  senses,  he  can  act  in  this  manner, 
and  that  he  frequently  wishes  and 
even  does  every  thing  contrary  to 
what  his  propensities  command  him 
to  do;  consequently  he  is  morally 
free.  It  is  this  liberty  which  makes 
man  a  moral  being,  and  which  gives 
morality  and  responsibility  to  his  ac¬ 
tions. 

But  do  not  let  us  believe  that  this 
faculty  of  willing  or  not  willing,  this 
moral  liberty  was  given  up  to  chance 
by  the  Creator. 


*  Nec  tardum  ingenium,  nee  labilis  me- 
moria,  nec  iuquietus  appetitus,  nec  sensus 
obtusus,  nec  vita  langues  reum  per  se 
statuerunt  hominem,  sicut  nec  contraria 
innocentum,  et  hoc  non  ab  aliud  nisi  quia 
et  haec  necessario  et  praeta  voluntatem 
possa  praevenire  probatur.  (St.  Augustinus, 
de  liber  arbit.) 


The  determination  that  takes  place 
by  motives,  is  also  submitted  to  laws, 
so  that,  in  the  exercise  of  moral  li¬ 
berty,  it  can  never  be  a  question  of 
unlimited  or  absolute  liberty.  The 
law  of  nature  wills,  for  example,  that 
the  faculties  of  an  inferior  should  obey 
those  of  a  superior  order;  that  living 
creatures  should  love  each  other,  and 
consequently  employ  all  their  means 
and  faculties  to  promote  their  hap¬ 
piness.  “  All  men,  says  Pascal, 
desire  to  be  happy.  That  is  without 
exception.  The  will  does  not  make 
the  least  step  but  towards  this  object. 
It  is  the  motive  of  all  the  actions  of 
men  even  to  those  who  kill,  and  to 
those  who  hang  themselves.”  Man 
then  must  necessarily  desire  a  good 
and  hold  in  horror  an  evil  which  he 
has  acknowledged  as  such.  If  several 
motives  present  themselves,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  man  to  decide  in¬ 
differently  for  one  thing  or  for 
another;  but  he  determines  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  laws  of  thought, 
after  the  motives  that  act  most  power¬ 
fully  upon  him,  or  which  offers  him 
the  greatest  good.  Without  this  ne¬ 
cessity,  man,  with  all  his  moral  li¬ 
berty,  would  fall  into  unreasonable 
contradiction  and  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  nature  mentioned  when  speaking 
of  unlimited  and  absolute  liberty. 

This  liberty  nevertheless,  conform¬ 
able  to  the  dependence  in  which  we 
are  placed  in  the  creation,  the  laws 
of  nature  and  organization,  fulfils  all 
the  conditions  that  can  be  expected 
from  an  infinite  but  reasonable  being. 
It  not  only  makes  those  answerable 
who  direct  men,  but  also  individuals 
for  their  actions ;  it  is  the  only  li¬ 
berty  that  can  be  useful  in  life,  and, 
as  Locke  says,  the  only  one  that  is 
supposed  to  exist  in  all  human  insti¬ 
tutions;  whilst  by  admitting  an  un¬ 
limited  or  an  absolute  liberty,  every 
effort  tending  to  guide  man  would  be 
folly. 

When  certain  philosophers  exact 
that  good  and  justice,  &c.  should  be 
practised,  without  any  motive,  but 
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virtue  alone,  far  from  destroying  the 
necessity  of  motives,  they  present 
you  with  good  and  justice  as  the 
most  sublime  and  worthy  induce¬ 
ments  to  action.  Every  thing  then 
proves,  in  all  conditions  of  human 
society,  no  other  liberty  has  been 
supposed  than  the  power  of  being 
determined,  and  of  determining  one¬ 
self  by  the  most  powerful  motives. 

It  is  certain  that  every  individual 
does  not  enjoy  moral  liberty  in  the 
same  degree:  how  does  this  hap¬ 
pen  ? 

We  have  seen  that,  the  faculty  of 
appreciating  the  motives  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  order,  constitutes  the  first  con¬ 
dition  of  moral  liberty.  Now,  all 
motives  are  drawn  either  from  our 
own  fund,  in  a  happy  organization, 
or  from  external  circumstances.  The 
more  our  internal  faculties  are  re¬ 
stricted,  the  less  they  furnish  us  with 
the  means  of  doing  good  or  of  es¬ 
chewing  evil ;  the  more  the  noble 
faculties  and  sentiments  predominate, 
the  more  also  will  the  latter  be  coun¬ 
terbalanced,  whenever  their  tendency 
becomes  prejudicial.  Thus,  the  man 
with  great  talents  has  more  liberty 
than  him  who  is  inferior  to  him;  and 
the  more  the  faculties  descend  to¬ 
wards  idiotism,  the  more  also  does 
moral  liberty  degenerate. 

The  second  source  of  our  motives 
is  in  external  circumstances.  The 
man  who  has  fewest  wants,  will  also 
be  less  tempted  than  the  man  who 
has  most.  The  man  formed  and  cul¬ 
tivated  by  education,  morality,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  conversant  with  the  laws 
and  duties  of  society,  will  have  in¬ 
finitely  more  motives  in  his  power 
than  he  whose  heart  and  mind  have 
been  abandoned  to  ignorance  and  in¬ 
sensibility.  In  general,  the  greater 
the  disproportion  between  the  mo¬ 
tives,  whether  external  or  internal, 
and  the  energy  of  the  propensities, 
the  more  also  the  exercise  of  moral 
liberty  becomes  precarious. 

(Tobe  continued.) 


Cases  of  Five  Individuals  in  one  Family 
having’  Small-Pox  twice.  By  Thomas 
Barnes,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  Carlisle 
Dispensary.  (Ed.  Jour.) 

Since  the  last  Report  of  the  Car¬ 
lisle  Dispensary  was  printed,  five 
cases  of  small-pox  after  small-pox 
have  come  under  my  observation; 
and  as  vaccination  and  small-pox 
have  lately  excited  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  1  shall  state  to  you,  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  an  account  of  them. 
They  all  occurred  in  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Bottams,  of  Botchergate, 
Carlisle.  The  family  consists  of 
father,  mother,  and  eight  children. 
Five  of  the  children  had  small-pox 
in  the  summer  of  1818,  and  all  of 
them  had  the  same  disease  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  last.  Jane  began  first;  Mar¬ 
garet  took  it  next ;  then  Mary, 
Thomas,  James,  John,  William  and 
Ellen,  were  effected  in  succession. 
In  all  the  cases,  the  eruption  was 
preceded  with  the  usual  febrile  symp¬ 
toms  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Jane,  set.  4,  and  Margaret,  set.  6. 
had  a  great  number  of  pustules,  and 
some  of  them  were  confluent.  The 
face  swelled,1  the  eyes  were  nearly 
closed  up,  and  there  was  consider¬ 
able  ptyalism.  In  both,  the  pustules 
were  at  the  height  on  the  10th  day; 
and  both  had  secondary  fever,  which 
was  accompanied  with  swelling  of 
the  hands  and  feet.  Ellen,  set.  2, 
had  very  few  pustules,  and  they 
gained  their  full  size  in  about  the 
same  time.  These  three  patients  were 
never  vaccinated,  and  never  had  small¬ 
pox  before. 

The  following  five  patients  had 
small-pox  between  three  and  four 
years  ago.  Mary,  set.  19,  had  a  co¬ 
pious,  but  distinct  eruption,  which 
maturated  about  the  8th  day;  her 
face  swelled,  her  eyelids  were  partly 
closed,  and  she  had  a  good  deal  of 
secondary  fever.  Thomas,  set.  17, 
had  a  smart  fever  at  Ihe  commence¬ 
ment,  which  continued  two  days,  and 
was  followed  with  a  scanty  eruption 
that  appeared  in  successive  crops; 
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they  maturated  on  the  5th  day,  and  weeks;  she  had  much  swelling  of 
he  returned  to  his  employment  of  her  face  and  salivation  ;  she  had  a 
working  at  the  canal  on  the  7th  day.  very  tedious  illness,  and  recovered 


James,  set.  12,  had  a  numerous  erup¬ 
tion,  which  maturated  on  the  8th 
day;  his  face  swelled,  and  he  had  a 
slight  secondary  fever.  John,  aet.  9, 
had  several  pustules  scattered  over 
the  body,  which  arrived  at  the  height 
on  the  seventh  day.  William,  set. 
14,  had  very  few  pustules,  and  was 
never  confined  to  bed  by  the  disease; 
the  pustules  began  to  dry  up  about 
the  4th  day. 

For  the  following  account  of  their 
first  attack  of  small-pox,  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  their  parents,  who  are  sen¬ 
sible,  intelligent  people.  No  medical 
practitioner  resided  near  them  at  the 
time,  and,  being  in  low  circumstances 
of  life,  none  was  sent  for,  and,  of 
course,  they  were  not  seen  by  any. 
They  took  some  medicines  from  the 
minister  of  the  parish,  and  all  of 
them  recovered.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  account  given  by  the  parents 
is  correct;  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  had  been  affected  with  small-pox 
previously  to  my  seeing  them  ;  for, 
on  first  hearing  of  the  circumstance, 

1  examined  their  bodies,  and  observed 
on  different  parts  of  every  one  of 
them  a  great  number  of  pits,  which 
had  been  left  by  the  disease.  On 
the  body  of  one  of  them  seventy-two 
pits  were  counted. 

In  1818  they  resided  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Moffat,  in  Dumfries¬ 
shire;  and  in  July  of  that  year, 
Thomas  was  exposed  to  small-pox 
contagion  at  Dumfries,  and  took  the 
disease  about  a  week  afterwards. 
They  had  then  eight  children,  and 
five  of  them,  viz,  Mary,  William, 
James,  John,  and  Elizabeth,  caught 
the  complaint  from  him.  Jane  and 
Margaret  escaped,  and  Ellen  has 
been  bom  since.  Elizabeth  died  nine 
months  ago.  Many  children  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  afterwards  af¬ 
fected  with  small-pox,  which  they 
caught  from  this  family.  Mary  had 
a  numerous  eruption,  and  wfas  con¬ 
fined  to  bed  between  three  and  four 


with  difficulty.  William  had  a  great 
number  of  pustules,  and  continued  a 
long  time  very  ill.  James  had  more 
eruption  in  the  former  attack  than  in 
the  present  one;  his  face  swelled, 
and  the  eruption  continued  longer. 
John  had  about  the  same  number  of 
pustules  in  both  attacks,  but  they 
were  longer  in  acquiring  maturity  in 
the  first.  Thomas  had  a  very  severe 
illness ;  he  had  a  copious  eruption, 
was  confined  to  bed  several  weeks, 
and  had  a  difficult  recovery.  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  the  only  child  that  had  been 
vaccinated.  The  cow-pox  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  genuine,  and  left  large 
scars  on  her  arms.  She  was  ten  years 
old  when  vaccinated,  and  thirteen 
when  she  had  the  small-pox.  She 
had  a  numerous  small-pox  eruption, 
and  was  much  pitted  afterwards. 
From  the  above  statement  it  would 
appear,  that,  in  all  the  five  cases, 
the  first  attack  of  small-pox  was 
more  severe  than  the  second.  The 
parents  say  the  pustules  were  larger, 
and  continued  longer  in  the  first  at¬ 
tack;  their  children  were  more  se¬ 
verely  held,  and  were  longer  in 
danger.  The  eruption,  they  say,  was 
distinct  in  all  the  cases. 

Two  years  ago,  the  family  resided 
at  Springfield,  where  the  small -pox 
w?as  prevalent.  Three  children  died 
in  an  adjoining  house,  and  the  two 
families  had  frequent  intercourse,  but 
none  of  BottanTs  family  took  the 
disease. 

Ten  years  ago,  Mary,  Thomas, 
William,  and  James,  had  chicken- 
pox  in  a  village  in  Yorkshire,  where 
the  complaint  prevailed  epidemically 
at  the  time.  The  eruption  continued 
about  three  days,  and  left  no  marks 
behind  it.  They  were  not  seen  by  a 
medical  man,  but  several  cases  ex¬ 
actly  similar  occurred  at  the  same 
time,  and  were  pronounced  chicken- 
pox  by  medical  men. 

Carlisle,  4th  March ,  1822. 
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Five  Cases  of  Varioloid  Disease.  By  John 

Thomas  Dennett,  Bognor,  Surgeon,  8fc. 

to  Id,  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent. —  Ibid. 

The  notes  of  the  disease,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  Case  1st  and  5th,  previous 
to  my  seeing  them,  which  was  on  the 
19th,  were  furnished,  at  my  request, 
by  Captain  M.,  the  father  of  the 
children. 

Case  L— -  Miss  Maria  M.,  set.  61, 
complained,  on  the  16th  July,  of  in¬ 
disposition,  attended  with  fever,  with 
an  appearance  of  red  spots  under  the 
skin,  partially,  about  her  head,  face, 
neck  and  person;  bowels  rather  re¬ 
laxed. —  17th.  The  same  symptoms 
somewhat  aggravated;  restless  at 
night,  pulse  high,  calling  for  water 
in  the  night,  and  considerable  fever. — 
18th.  Disease  assumes  a  decided  cha¬ 
racter  ;  symptoms  increased  ;  much 
fever,  and  considerable  debility ; 
bowels  relaxed;  sickness  at  stomach; 
no  appetite,  great  thirst,  general  un¬ 
easiness  and  restlessness,  bad  night, 
the  spots  appearing  more  elevated 
and  more  numerous. — 19th,  morning. 
Fever;  great  indisposition  and  debi¬ 
lity.  At  7  p.  m.  she  was  seen  by 
me ;  the  face,  body  and  limbs,  covered 
with  an  eruption  of  small  spots,  many 
of  which  are  vesicular,  distinct,  with 
inflamed  bases;  vesicles  flat,  and 
somewhat  depressed  in  the  centre, 
others  having  more  the  appearance 
of  pustules ;  no  nausea,  or  pain  on 
pressing  the  epigastrium;  little  thirst, 
tongue  white,  bowels  open,  skin  hot, 
but  not  particularly  dry.  This  I  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  fourth  day  of  the 
eruption.  Haheat  submuriat.  hy - 
drarg.  gr.  iij.  statim ,  et  haust.  satin. 
4td  quaque  kora. — 20th.  (5 th  day  of 
the  eruption. )  Restless  night,  rather 
delirious,  calomel  operated  well ;  has 
been  sick ;  does  not  complain  much 
of  thirst;  tongue  white,  with  a  brown 
streak  in  the  centre;  vesicles  more 
acuminated,  and  becoming  more  like 
pustules.  Continue  the  draughts, 
and  take  a  solution  of  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  for  common  drink. — 21st.  [(5th 

day.)  Restless  night ;  eruption  de¬ 


cidedly  pustular;  eye-lids  swollen, 
skin  cool  and  moist,  bowels  open, 
little  thirst. — 22d.  (7 th  day.)  Passed 
a  better  night ;  eruption  on  the  face 
dying  away  ;  pustules  on  lower  ex¬ 
tremities  very  large  and  full ;  two  or 
three  vesicles  have  something  of  the 
appearance  of  the  true  vaccine,  de¬ 
pressed  in  the  centre,  the  circum¬ 
ference  quite  turgid  with  fluid,  and 
overlapping  the  base. — 23d.  (8th 
day.)  Has  had  a  good  night;  com¬ 
plains  of  no  indisposition;  several  of 
the  pustules  have  acquired  a  dark 
spot  in  the  centre,  but  most  of  them 
remain  full,  and  their  appearance  not 
altered  from  yesterday  ;  the  pustules 
on  the  face  quite  dried  up,  and 
covered  with  a  thiyi  brown  scab. — 
24th.  f9th  day.)  Pustules  on  the 
body  drying  up,  those  on  the  legs 
acquiring  a  dark  mark  in  the  centre, 
a  mere  line  of  inflammation  round 
their  basis. — 26  th.  filth  day.)  The 
pustules,  except  a  few  on  the  legs, 
entirely  dried  up,  and  covered  with  a 
smooth  dark-brown  scab;  the  crusts 
have  fallen  off  the  face,  and  left  a 
slight  discolouration  of  the  skin  un¬ 
derneath,  and  a  few  pits;  makes  no 
complaint. — 28th.  fVdth  day.)  The 
remainder  of  the  pustules  are  dried 
up,  and  covered  with  dark-brown 
crusts. — 30th.  f\bth  day.)  The 
crusts  still  remain  on. — 1st  August. 
filth  day.)  They  remain  as  on  the 
30th. — -4th.  f'20th  day.)  Most  of 
the  crusts  have  fallen  off,  and  have 
left  several  pits,  which  are  per¬ 
manent. 

Case  II. — Miss  F.  M.  set.  5f.— - 
19th  July.  An  eruption  of  minute 
vesicles,  rather  numerous  on  the  face 
and  neck,  very  sparingly  scattered  on 
other  parts  of  the  body  ;  makes  no 
complaint  of  indisposition. — 20th. 
foth  day.)  Restless  night ;  vesicles 
larger,  and  considerably  inflamed 
round  their  bases,  confluent  on  the 
face,  collected  into  clusters  on  the 
neck  and  arms;  skin  moderately  cool. 
Haheat  submur.  hy  drarg.  gr.  iij. — 
21st-  fGth  day.)  Much  the  same 
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as  yesterday ;  the  calomel,  by  mis¬ 
take,  was  not  given  ;  to  be  taken  this 
evening. — 22d.  f7th  day.)  Calo¬ 
mel  operated  twice;  tongue  white; 
not  much  fever;  eruption  mostly 
pustular  ;  a  considerable  number  col¬ 
lected  in  clusters  round  the  ancles, 
and  on  the  instep. — 23d.  (8 th  day.) 
Rather  restless  and  fretful ;  the  erup¬ 
tion  much  as  yesterday. — 24th.  fO th 
day.)  The  eruption  on  the  face 
drying  up ;  no  alteration  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  eruption  on  the  other 
parts. — 26th.  f\\th  day.)  Most  of 
the  pustules  dried  up,  and  covered 
with  a  smooth  brown  scab. — 28th. 
(\§lh  day.)  Pustules  all  dried  up, 
and  covered  with  dark  brown  crusts; 
some  on  the  face  and  neck  fallen  off. 
— 30th.  (15th  day.)  The  crusts 

remain  on. — 1st  August.  (\lth  day.) 
The  same.- — 4t,h.  (\ 20M  day.)  Most 
of  the  crusts  have  come  off. 

Case  III. — M.  M.  set.  4|.— 22d 
July.  (2 d  day.)  A  few  vesicular 
apots  on  the  face,  scalp,  and  neck ; 
little  or  no  fever. — 23d.  )3d  day.) 

More  of  the  eruption  has  appeared 
on  the  body  and  limbs  ;  the  vesicles 
are  acuminated;  makes  no  complaint; 
bowels  rather  lax. — 24th.  ( 4th  day.) 
No  increase  of  the  eruption  since 
yesterday  ;  the  apices  of  the  vesicles 
are  covered  with  an  amber-coloured 
crust,  from  exudation  of  the  contained 
fluid. — 26th.  (Qth  day.)  The  vesicles 
are  dried  up,  and  covered  with  dark 
brown  crusts. — 28th.  (8th  day.) 
Some  of  the  crusts  have  fallen  off. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Poisoning’  by  Oxalic  Acid. 

(Continued  from  page  345.) 

The  two  following  experiments 
show  the  comparative  effects  of  the 
diluted  and  the  concentrated  acid. 

Experiments. —  Six  ounces  of  a 
solution,  containing  33  grains,  were 
injected  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog 
about  8  or  10  pounds  in  weight. 

2'.  A  strong  effort  to  vomit,  re¬ 
peated  at  8 '  30",  and  again  at 


12'.  He  now  spreads  the  legs  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  hangs  the  head ; 
respiration  hurried ;  hindlegs  stiff. 

18'.  The  efforts  to  vomit,  which 
have  been  increasing  in  frequency 
and  violence,  are  now  preceded  by 
hurried  breathing,  at  first  short,  af¬ 
terwards  very  deep  and  convulsive. 

25'.  The  efforts  to  vomit  are  not 
nearly  so  strong ;  he  spreads  his  legs, 
hangs  the  head,  and  looks  very  dull, 
but  is  sensible;  the  hindlegs  are  per¬ 
manently  rigid,  and,  in  consequence, 
he  assumes  very  odd  and  peculiar  pos¬ 
tures,  both  in  standing  and  in  walking. 

29'.  The  breathing  becomes  sud¬ 
denly  more  and  more  hurried,  shorter 
and  shorter,  and  at  last  completely 
suspended;  immediately  a  violent  at¬ 
tack  of  general  opisthotonos  suc¬ 
ceeded,  during  which  he  discharged 
some  fluid,  fetid  faeces,  not  reddening 
litmus;  the  whole  body  then  became 
gradually  relaxed;  and  at 

30'.  He  made  one  convulsive  gasp 
only  :  the  heart  fluttered  faintly  for 
half  a  minute  or  a  minute  afterwards. 
The  body  was  examined  immediately ; 
the  heart  was  found  contracting 
slightly,  and  could  be  made  to  con¬ 
tract  as  long  as  the  examination 
lasted.  The  blood  was  fluid,  and  in 
the  arteries  dark,  [we  forgot  to  no¬ 
tice  whether  it  coagulated.]  The 
stomach  and  intestines  were  natural 
externally.  The  stomach  contained 
scarcely  an  ounce  of  transparent  fluid, 
and  some  feculent-like  matter.  Its 
internal  coat  was  somewhat  coagu¬ 
lated,  of  a  light  ash-grey  colour,  per¬ 
fectly  strong  and  entire,  and  without 
the  slightest  vascularity.  The  intes¬ 
tines  contained  some  fluid,  which 
reddened  litmus  as  low  down  as  the 
ccecum.  The  blood  in  the  veins  of 
the  stomach,  and  upper  portion  of 
the  mesentery,  was  not  charred,  but 
quite  fluid,  and  coagulated  naturally 
after  it  was  withdrawn. 

Experiment  4. — Thirty-three  grs. 
dissolved  in  two  parts  of  tepid  water 
were  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a 
dog  about  eight  pounds  in  weight. 
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7k  The  efforts  to  vomit  have  com¬ 
menced. 

30'.  For  some  time  they  were  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  but  they  are  now 
more  rare  and  less  violent.  The 
breathing1  is  full  and  somewhat  hur¬ 
ried.  He  looks  dull,  and  always  re¬ 
mains  in  the  same  place  and  posture. 

lh.  The  efforts  to  vomit  are  now 
very  slight.  The  breathing  is  shorter 
and  quicker.  He  is  very  dull  and 
stupid  in  appearance,  yet  quite  sen¬ 
sible.  The  hindlegs  are  feeble.  He 
preserves  his  posture  most  obsti¬ 
nately. 

I1*.  15'.  The  efforts  to  vomit  have 
almost  ceased.  The  breathing  is  still 
quicker  and  shorter.  The  hindlegs 
are  not  affected. 

lh.  20'.  The  efforts  to  vomit  have 
ceased.  The  respiration  is  irregular 
in  fulness  and  frequency.  The  sen¬ 
sation  of  the  hindlegs  is  much  im¬ 
paired  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  body  con¬ 
tinues  quite  sensible.  He  walks  about 
easily,  but  not  unless  forced. 

lh.  25k  He  now  staggers  when  he 
tries  to  walk. 

lh.  30k  The  breathing  is  short, 
and  34  in  a  minute  ;  and  is  increased 
at  intervals  both  in  frequency  and 
fulness.  He  lies  constantly  on  the 
side,  is  very  dull,  and  the  sensation 
of  the  whole  body  is  somewhat  im¬ 
paired. 

lh.  45'.  Respiration  120,  fuller 
and  more  regular.  The  insensibility 
increases.  He  still  lies  constantly  on 
the  side,  with  the  whole  body  re¬ 
laxed;  but  when  stirred,  he  rises  and 
staggers  about  like  a  drunken  person. 
The  hindlegs  are  very  weak,  but  not 
rigid. 

lh.  50k  Little  change.  The  eyes 
are  less  sensible. 

2h.  30k  The  breathing  is  conside¬ 
rably  slower.  The  eyes  are  scarcely 
sensible  when  the  hand  is  waved  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  he  does  not  stir  when 
struck;  yet,  if  previously  roused  by 
shaking,  he  staggers  about  a  little, 
and  continues  for  a  few  seconds  some¬ 
what  sensible. 


4h.  The  breathing  is  short,  soft, 
and  11  in  the  minute.  The  insensi¬ 
bility  has  become  complete,  and  the 
whole  body  quite  flaccid. 

7!k  He  was  found  dead,  and  so 
flaccid  and  warm  that  he  probably 
had  died  only  about  an  hour  before. 

The  body  was  examined  nineteen 
hoyurs  afterwards.  The  stomach  was 
externally  healthy.  It  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  thick,  coffee-co¬ 
loured  fluid,  and  its  inner  surface  was 
lined  with  much  mucus.  The  villous 
coat  was  everywhere  chequered  with 
angular  prominent  specks  of  a  bright 
scarlet  colour,  in  some  places  very 
intense,  confined  here  and  there  to 
the  epidermis,  but  generally  extend¬ 
ing  likewise  to  the  corion.  For  a 
considerable  space  around  the  cardia, 
the  villous  coat  could  be  easily  scraped 
off,  but  its  porous  structure  was  en¬ 
tire.  Near  the  pylorus  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  strong.  The  posterior  surface 
of  the  membrane  was  interspersed 
with  lines  of  black  granular  extrava¬ 
sation,  prominent,  and  not  extending 
deeper  than  the  villous  coat. 

The  two  next  experiments  show 
what  influence  the  division  of  the 
pneumo-gastric  and.  sympathetic 
nerves  has  on  the  action  of  the 
diluted  acid. 

Experiment  5. — A  drachm  of  ox¬ 
alic  acid,  dissolved  in  eleven  parts  of 
tepid  water,  was  injected  into  the 
stomach  of  a  strong  rabbit, 

8k  30",  The  head  began  to  be 
drawn  back,  and  remained  perma¬ 
nently  so.  The  breathing  soon  be¬ 
came  hurried,  and  the  animal  seemed 
very  uneasy. 

10k  Convulsions  excited  by  touch¬ 
ing  him.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
seized  with  most  violent  and  frequent 
opisthotonos,  by  which  the  whole 
body  was  raised  into  the  air,  some¬ 
times  to  the  height  of  two  feet.  The 
breathing  was  suspended  during  each 
paroxysm  of  opisthotonos  and  for  a 
few  seconds  afterwards;  and  during 
the  interval  it  was  laborious. 

12.'  Insensibility  has  been  coming 
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on  gradually,  and  is  now  complete. 
The  convulsions  have  ceased.  The 
breathing  is  very  small,  and  becomes 
rapidly  slower  and  less  distinct.  The 
heart  cannot  be  felt. 

13'.  The  breathing  has  ceased. 
The  body  was  then  examined  without 
delay.  Three  minutes  after  death, 
the  heart  was  found  neither  contract¬ 
ing  nor  contractile  ;  and  its  blood  was 
florid  in  the  aortal,  dark  in  the  pul¬ 
monary  cavities.  The  stomach  was 
removed  and  washed  a  minute  and  a 
half  after  death.  It  contained  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  half-digested 
herbs;  and  a  thin  layer  of  white, 
dense,  stringy  matter  adhered  firmly 
to  its  inner  surface.  The  epidermis 
had  everywhere  a  yellowish  brown 
colour,  was  somewhat  brittle  and  less 
adherent,  but  its  porous  structure  un¬ 
altered.  The  duodenum  was  healthy, 
and  its  inner  surface  covered  with  a 
very  thick  layer  of  a  dense,  white, 
firmly  adhering  matter. 

Experiment  6. — The  same  quantity 
of  acid  was  injected,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  into  a  rabbit  about  the 
same  size  and  age  ;  but  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  sympathetic  nerves  were 
divided  fifteen  minutes  before. 

10'.  The  head  began  to  be  drawn 
back  upon  the  neck,  and  he  shook  it 
several  times.  The  breathing  be¬ 
came  gradually,  but  rapidly,  very 
quick  and  full,  and,  finally,  was  at 
intervals  completely  suspended.  Se¬ 
veral  violent  paroxysms  of  opistho¬ 
tonos  immediately  succeeded.  Then 
the  animal  became  rapidly  insensible, 
the  convulsive  paroxysms  ceased,  the 
whole  body  was  relaxed,  the  breath¬ 
ing  very  small  and  short,  at  last  im¬ 
perceptible,  and  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  could  not  be  felt.  A  few  convul¬ 
sive  inspirations  ensued  till  the  14th 
minute,  when  death  was  complete. 

The  body  was  examined  imme¬ 
diately.  The  heart  was  not  contrac¬ 
tile.  The  blood  was  fluid,  dark  in 
the  pulmonary  cavities,  and  florid  in 
the  aortal,  and  coagulated  slowly. 
The  lungs  were  perfectly  natural. 


The  stomach  was  cut  open,  and 
washed  two  minutes  after  death. 
Externally  it  was  quite  healthy.  It 
contained  a  quantity  of  half-digested 
herbs,  and  was  lined  with  a  thick 
layer  of  dense  white-coloured  matter. 
Three-fourths  of  its  internal  surface 
had  a  light  yellowish-brown  colour; 
and  the  villous  coat  where  it  was  so 
tinged  was  more  easily  scraped  off 
than  elsewhere.  There  was  on  no 
part  of  it  any  unusual  vascularity. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Of  the  Preservation  of  Public  Health, 
From  Paris’  and  Faublanque’s  Med.  Juris. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  assign 
any  sufficient  reason  for  the  striking 
neglect  of  this  part  of  our  internal 
policy,  particularly  when  compared 
with  the  anxious  and  minute  precau¬ 
tions  employed  in  other  countries. 
Much  must  doubtless  be  attributed  to 
the  spirit  of  our  government,  repug¬ 
nant  as  it  is  to  every  thing  which 
bears  the  appearance  of  intruding  on 
the  rights  of  individuals;  and  some¬ 
thing,  though  we  believe  less  than  the 
authors  suppose,  to  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  private  exertion 
which  secures  the  advantages  without 
the  inconveniences  of  legislative  in¬ 
terference.  The  lamentable  condition 
of  Ireland  during  the  last  few  years 
has  clearly  shewn  the  want  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  medical  police,  and  the  defect 
has  been  remedied  by  a  late  Act, 
which  enacts  that  officers  of  health 
shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the 
inhabitants  in  every  city  and  large 
town.  We  perfectly  coincide  with 
the  authors  in  thinking  that  some 
measure  of  this  kind  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously  extended  to  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  a  prospective 
enactment  would  be  more  politic, 
than  to  be  obliged  to  legislate  for  the 
evil  when  its  mischiefs  had  been  ac¬ 
complished.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  an  indictable  offence  for  any  person 
to  pass  through  the  streets,  or  cause 
others  to  pass  through  the  streets 
«ven  for  medical  advice,  while  they 
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have  the  small-pox  upon  them.  The 
authors  express  their  surprise  that 
no  public  measures  have  been  taken 
to  check  the  propagation  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  very  justly  consider 
that  such  an  attempt  could  not  be 
’  supposed  to  afford  encouragement  to 
immorality;  they  incidently  suggest 
that  the  attachment  of  a  s&rgeon  to 
every  police  office  would  be  mate¬ 
rially  useful,  and  not  very  expensive. 

Attention  to  cleanliness  in  cities, 
and  to  the  purity  of  the  waters  by 
which  they  are  supplied,  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  great  influence  on  public 
health,  and  forms  a  very  important 
branch  of  medical  police.  Here  in¬ 
deed  we  may  boast  a  vast  superiority 
over  every  other  nation  in  the  extent 
and  execution  of  the  drains  in  all  our 
towns,  and  in  the  ample  manner  in 
which  they  are  generally  supplied 
with  pure  w  ater.  There  are  two  other 
points,  however,  which  loudly  call 
for  reformation  or  regulation ;  we 
mean  the  practices  of  slaughtering- 
cattle,  and  burying  the  dead  in  the 
very  centre  of  our  most  populous 
towns.  As  to  the  former,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  its  obnoxiousness  to  the 
senses,  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
contaminate  the  air  we  breathe  with 
putrid  miasmata,  and  renders  the 
passage  through  our  streets  not  only 
disagreeable  but  dangerous.  As  to 
the  latter,  though  less  noticed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  must  be  highly 
injurious  from  the  continued  accumu¬ 
lation  of  putrescent  matter  at  a  small 
distance  only  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth  ;  the  authors  state  that  “  it 
is  notorious  that  there  are  many 
church-yards  in  which  the  soil  has 
been  raised  several  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  adjoining  street  by  the 
accumulated  remains  of  mortality ; 
and  there  are  others  in  which  the 
ground  is  actually  probed  with  a 
borer  before  a  grave  is  opened.  The 
Commissioners  for  improvements  in 
Westminster,  reported  to  Parliament 
in  1814,  that  St.  Margaret’s  church¬ 
yard  could  not  consistently  with  the 


health  of  the  neighbourhood  be  used 
much  longer  as  a  burial  ground,  for 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
a  vacant  place  could  at  any  time  be 
found  for  strangers  ;  that  the  fanlily 
graves  generally  would  not  admit  of 
more  than  one  interment,  and  that 
many  of  them  were  then  too  full  for 
the  reception  of  any  member  of  the 
family  to  which  they  belonged.” 

To  this  head  belong  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  cleansing  of  privies.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  emanations  from 
them  produce  a  species  of  asphyxia, 
to  which  the  French  workmen  have 
given  the  name  of  plomb.  According 
to  M.  Dupuytren,  death  sometimes 
takes  place  in  a  very  short  period  ; 
at  others,  the  symptoms  are  less  in¬ 
tense,  and  if  the  patients  be  carried 
into  the  open  air  they  gradually  re¬ 
cover.  An  emetic  appears  to  be  the 
remedy  on  which  the  nightmen  rely 
for  relief.  These  noxious  effects  are 
generally  produced  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  sometimes  combined  with 
ammonia;  though  much  less  frequent 
than  in  France,  these  accidents  occa¬ 
sionally  happen  in  our  own  country. 

We  think  it  of  importance  to  in¬ 
troduce  here  some  abstracts  from  a 
Paris  document  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest,  entitled  “  Rapport  general  sur 
les  Travaux  du  Comite  de  Salubrite 
Publique,”  an  account  of  which  was 
published  in  the  Medical  Intelligencer 
for  January. 

“  The  duties  of  this  council  were 
the  examination  of  the  markets,  of 
the  rivers,  of  the  cemeteries,  of  the 
slaughter-houses,  of  the  streets,  of 
the  anatomical  theatres,  all  sinks  and 
drains,  the  public  baths,  every  thing 
relating  to  medical  statistics  and  to 
the  bills  of  mortality ;  the  means  to 
be  taken  for  increasing  the  health  of 
public  places,  and  for  improving  the 
lighting  of  the  town.  They  were  also 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  putting 
down  irregular  practitioners  of  me¬ 
dicine,  and  of  repressing  all  trades 
and  avocations  which  could  by  any 
means  compromise  the  public  health. 
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“  In  spite  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  business,  which  has  every  year 
been  submitted  to  the  council  of  sa¬ 
lubrity,  the  reports  which  we  have 
had  the  honour  of  addressing-  to  you, 
and  your  predecessor,  Count  Angles, 
are  only  301  in  number.  This  number 
exceeds  the  number  of  the  former 
year  by  19,  a  difference  so  small,  that 
it  would  be  idle  to  search  for  the 
reason  of  it.  Even  this  difference, 
however,  is  favourable.  It  proves 
that  the  industrious  arts  have  not 
fallen  off  in  activity,  and  if  the 
labours  of  the  council  were  more 
considerable,  during  the  preceding 
years,  the  reason  was,  that  new  arts, 
till  then  unknown,  had  arisen  amongst 
us,  which  presented  questions  of  sa¬ 
lubrity  till  then  not  thought  of.  Your 
committee  has  formed  for  itself,  and 
its  successors,  a  code  of  regulations 
on  these  arts,  which,  now  better  un¬ 
derstood  and  better  practised,  either 
obviates  or  lessons  all  the  difficulties. 

“Of  the  301  reports  of  1821,  fifty- 
five  were  concerning  dairies  about  to 
be  established,  to  be  improved,  or  to 
be  displaced.  Twenty-four  were  con¬ 
cerning  the  distilleries  for  the  extrac¬ 
tion  and  rectifications  of  spirits  from 
wine  and  potatoes,  and  for  the  making 
of  other  liquors.  Six  on  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  manufactories  of  syrup 
of  potatoe  starch.  Six  on  sugar 
houses.  Five  on  the  carbonization  of 
peat  and  wood.  Two  on  the  purifi¬ 
cation  of  coal.  Two  on  the  extraction 
and  purification  of  hydrogen  gas. 
Three  on  the  purification  of  oil. 
One  on  the  making  of  printer’s  ink. 
Thirteen  on  manufactories  of  candles, 
to  be  established,  improved,  or  re¬ 
moved.  Two  on  pig-styes.  Two  on 
a  plan  for  insuring  the  life  of  horses. 
One  on  a  plan  for  insuring  against 
the  danger  of  epidemics  in  cattle. 
One  on  mad  dogs.  The  remainder 
.were  on  the  various  arts  of  the 
starch  maker,  the  brewer,  the  cat¬ 
gut  maker,  the  washerwoman,  the 
hat  maker,  and  the  carrier.  The 
boiling  of  blood,  of  sheep’s  heads. 


tripe,  has  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  committee.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  manufactories  of 
glue,  of  paste-board,  paper,  colours, 
white  iron,  japanned  oil-cloths,  print¬ 
ed  cloths,  of  sulphate  of  copper,  of 
soda,  of  iodine,  cerusse,  Prussian 
blue,  potass,  fulminating  mercury, 
dye-stuffs,  the  purification  of  gold 
and  silver,  morocco,  tanning,  var¬ 
nishing  of  leather,  soap,  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  steam-engines. 

Besides  all  these  things,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  committee  has  been 
occupied  with  the  different  articles  of 
the  toilet  and  of  cosmetics,  dentrifice 
powders,  aromatic  waters,  opiates, 
pommades,  and  compositions  for 
blackening  the  hair. 

The  time  and  care  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  also  been  much  engaged 
with  the  different  quack  medicines 
and  secret  remedies,  as  the  vegetable 
epispastic  taffetas,  the  universal  an¬ 
tiseptic,  Rowaix’s  remedy,  Leroy’s 
remedy,  the  essence  of  chalais,  the 
marvellous  essence,  &c.  The  con¬ 
tinued  sale  of  these  medicines  shews 
the  indefatigable  obstinacy  of  their 
proprietors,  and  demonstrates  the 
imperfections  and  weakness  of  the 
laws,  in  repressing  their  daring  cri¬ 
minality.  This  weakness  is  every 
where  felt.  It  excites  the  activity  of 
the  quack;  it  diminishes  the  zeal  of 
the  good  practitioner;  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  discouragement  and  apathy 
which  seizes  the  useful  and  worthy 
members  of  society,  form  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  sources  of  mischief 
to  the  country.” 

CTo  be  continued .) 


MELANGE. 

Frauds  and  imperfections  in  Paper 
Making. — In  order  to  increase  the 
weight  of  printing  papers,  some  ma¬ 
nufacturers  are  in  the  habit  of  mixing 
sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum  with  the 
rags  to  a  great  extent.  I  have  been 
informed  by  authority,  upon  which  I 
place  great  reliance,  that  some  paper 
contains  more  than  one-fourth  of  its 
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weight  of  gypsum!  and  I  lately  exa¬ 
mined  a  sample  inch  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  gjod  paper  that  con¬ 
tained  about  . per  cent. 

The  inode  of  detecting  this  fraud 
is  extremely  simple:  burn  100  grains, 
or  any  given  weight  of  the  paper  in 
a  platina,  or  earthen  crucible,  and 
continue  the  heat  until  the  residuum 
becomes  white,  which  it  will  readily 
do  if  the  paper  is  mixed  with  gypsum.  n 
It  is  certainly  true  that  all  paper 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  incom¬ 
bustible  matter  derived  from  acci¬ 
dental  impurities,  but  it  does  uot 
amount  to  more  than  about  one  per 
cent,;  the  weight  then  will  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  fraud. 

With  respect  to  the  imperfection 
of  paper,  I  allude  to  the  slovenly 
mode  in  which  the  bleaching  by 
means  of  chlorine  or  oxymuriatic 
acid  is  effected.  This,  after  its  ope¬ 
ration,  is  frequently  left  in  such 
quantity  in  the  paper  that  it  may  he 
readily  detected  by  the  smell.  Some¬ 
time  since,  a  button-maker  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  who  had  manufactured  the 
buttons  in  the  usual  way,  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  after  being  a  short 
time  kept,  they  were  so  tarnished  as 
to  be  unsaleable ;  on  searching  for  the 
cause,  he  found  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  action  of  the  chlorine  which 
had  been  left  in  the  paper  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  act  upon  the  metalk 
buttons. — Edit , 

Boiling  Spring  of  Milo. — The 
14th  volume  of  the  Annals ,  p.  27, 
contains  an  analysis  of  the  water  of 
the  boiling  springs  of  Milo;  but  this 
islandis  there  incorrectly  called  Milto. 
For  this  correction  I  am  indebted  to 
the  Rev.  Mr,  Holme,  of  Cambridge, 
by  w’hom  the  water  was  supplied  for 
analysis. — Edit. 

l)r.  Uttini  on  the  Vessels  of  the 
Umbilical  Cord. — To  set  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  rest,  whether  the  placenta 
and  umbilical  cord  contain  lympha¬ 
tics,  as  well  as  arteries  and  veins, 
Drs.  Uttini  ?nd  Vegna  del  Ferro, 
minutely  examined  a  great  number 
of  placentae.  They  were  injected 


with  coloured  waters,  and  none  of 
it  entered  either  from  the  arteries 
or  veins.  The  amnion  was  found 
to  be  separable  from  the  chorion 
as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  funi¬ 
culus,  and  retrograding  towards  the 
vaulted  surface  of  the  placenta,  to 
form  another  thin  membrane,  lining 
its  interior  surface,  which  appeared 
under  the  microscope,  covered  with 
long  shaggy  filaments,  some  of  them 
semi-transparent.  In  a  transverse 
section  of  the  umbilical  cord  were 
also  seen,  between  the  umbilical  ar¬ 
tery  and  the  vein,  a  round  cavity, 
studded  with  transparent  points,  re¬ 
sembling  the  mouths  of  vessels,  and 
a  viscid  substance  oozing  from  them. 
When  mercury  was  thrown  in  between 
the  membranes,  and  slightly  pressed 
with  the  finger,  it  entered  the  funi¬ 
culus,  and  when  this  was  diyided,  it 
escaped  from  the  transparent  points, 
as  from  the  mouths  of  transparent 
vessels.  These  Dr.  Uttini  thinks  are, 
therefore,  lymphatics,  and  the  shaggy 
filaments  their  commencement.  These 
he  thinks,  join  at  the  beginning  of 
the  funiculus  ;  and  where  the  funi¬ 
culus  ceases  the  lymphatics  enter  the 
peritoneum,  retaining  their  functions. 
— ( Magazin  der  Auslandichem  Li - 
teratur. 

Mr.  Clayton's  Comparative  Ana¬ 
tomy  of  Singing  Birds. — Mr.  Clay¬ 
ton  and  Dr.  Moulin  discovered  that 
in  birds,  contrary  to  what  takes  place 
in  man  and  in  quadrupeds,  there  is 
almost  a  direct  passage  from  one  ear 
to  the  other,  so  that,  if  the  tympanum 
of  both  ears  of  a  bird  be  pierced, 
water,  when  poured  in,  will  pass  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  There  is  no 
cochlea,  but  a  small  passage,  which 
opens  into  a  cavity  formed  by  two 
plates  of  bone,  that  constitute  a 
double  skull  all  round  the  head.  The 
outer  plate  of  bone  is  supported  by 
many  hundreds  of  small  thread-like 
columns,  or  rather  fibres.  Now  this 
cochleous  passage  was  observed  to  be 
much  larger  in  singing-birds  than  in 
others  that  did  not  sing;  so  very  re¬ 
markably  so,  that  any  person  who 
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has  been  once  shown  this,  may  easily 
judge  by  the  head  what  bird  is  a 
singing-bird,  though  he  were  igno- 
norant  of  the  bird  or  its  habits. 
Might  not  this  curious  fact  be  useful 
in  ascertaining  whether  the  antedi¬ 
luvian  birds,  whose  bones  are  found 
imbedded  in  the  Paris  basin  and  else¬ 
where,  were  birds  of  song,  and 
hymned  the  infant  world  with  their 
music.  Mr.  Clayton  says  that  the 
only  quadruped  whose  ear  resembles 
that  of  birds,  is  the  mole,  which  is 
well  known  to  be  quick  of  hearing. — 
(  Clayton' s  Letters  from  Virginia  J 
Tiedemann' s  Case  of  Double  Ute¬ 
rus  and  Vagina. — In  the  very  excel¬ 
lent  Museum  of  Heidelberg,  of  which 


we  have  given  tonie  account  in  our 
first  series,  is  a  singular  preparation 
of  the  uterus  am5  vagina,  both  of 
which  are  double,  a^d  the  uterus 
enlarged,  from  having  boon  impreg¬ 
nated.  Dr.  Tiedemann  tells  us,  that 
the  patient  died  nineteen  days  after 
delivery,  and  the  left  uterus  is  accor¬ 
dingly  in  the  usual  state,  which  was 
to  be  expected,  after  such  a  c  um- 
stance.  The  uterus,  on  the  rigb  He, 
is  characterized  by  the  appeara 
which  are  found  in  those  who  hav*' 
never  borne  children.  The  author  of 
the  paper  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  no 
less  than  two  cases  of  a  similar  kind. 
— ( Saltzburger  Zeitung.J 


A  Report  ( the  1  sf)  of  the  Northumberland ,  Durham ,  and  Newcastle  Infirmary  for  Diseases 

of  the  Eye  for  the  Year  ending  March  22,  18 23. 


DISEASE. 

Cured 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the 

Coats  of  the  Eye . 

136 

Chronic,  Ditto . 

161 

Ulcers  of  the  Cornea  .... 

46 

Albugo,  Leucoma,  Nebula. 

and  Pterygium . 

61 

Staphyloma  . 

2 

Purulent  Ophthalmia  in 

Children . 

32 

Ditto  in  Adults . 

23 

Foreign  Bodies  embedded 

in  the  Cornea . 

9 

Cataracts  . 

19 

Ditto  complicated  with 

Amaurosis . 

_ _ 

Ditto  complicated  with 

rinsed  Pimil . 

_ 

Ditto  complicated  with 

Opacity  of  the  Cornea  . 

— 

Amaurosis  perfect  . 

— 

Ditto  partial . 

29 

Diseases  of  the  Lachrymal 

Sac . . . 

14 

Scrophulous  Ulceration  of 

the  Tarsi  . 

46 

Simple  Ditto . 

o  *■ 

oo 

Eversion  of  the  Eyelids  . . 

9 

Inversion  of  the  Eyelids  .. 

6 

Encysted  Tumours  of  the 

Eyelids  . . 

10 

Dropsy  of  the  Eye  . 

• — 

Total . 

638 

Reliev. 

Incurab. 

Irreg. 

Remain. 

Adm  it 

3 

5 

20 

164 

13 

— 

7 

37 

218 

2 

— 

1 

8 

57 

50 

11 

5 

54 

181 

6 

1 

2 

2 

13 

— 

— 

o 

O 

6 

41 

1 

— 

— 

5 

29 

1 

— 

_ 

— 

10 

8 

— 

8 

25 

0 

7 

9 

2 

cy 

O 

21 

2 

1 

— 

ii 

14 

2 

4 

1 

1 

8 

3 

1 

3 

2 

9 

10 

— 

7 

13 

59 

— 

— 

] 

8 

23 

1 

— 

7 

30 

84 

— ■ 

— 

— 

3 

38 

1 

’  1 

1 

5 

2 

16 

8 

2 

— 

— 

— , 

10 

2 

112 

27 

53 

235 

1065 

Of  the  cases  marked  irregular,  one  died  from  accidental  injury  of  the  Spine; 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  have  been  either  cured  or  relieved  who  have  omitted  to* 
return  thanks  at  the  Institution. 

Consulting  Physician.  Dr.  Headlenn  Surgeons,  Mr.  T,  M.  Greenhow  and  Mr. 
John  Fife. 
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Price  Current  of  East  India  Dru 

Aloes  H^patica,  the  cwt . 

Anniseed,  Star  . . . 

Borax,  refined  ....  * . . . 

- ,  unrefined  or  Tincal . . 

Camphire,  unrefined . . . 

Cardamoms,  Malabar,  the  lb . 

- ,  Ceylon  . . . . 

Cassia  Buds,  the  cwt . 

- Lignea . . 

Castor  Oil,  the  lb . . 

China  Root,  the  cwt . 

Cochineal,  the  lb . 

Coculus  Indicus. . . . . 

Dragon’s  Blood . . .  .... 

Gum  Ammoniac,  Lump  . 

- Arabic  . 

- Assatoetida . . . 

- Benjamin  . 

—  —  Animi . . . . 

- Gambogium . . 

- Myrrh . . . 

- Olibanum  . 

Lac  Lake,  the  lb . 

- Dye . . . 

- -  Shell,  Black . . . . 

- Shivered . . . 

- Stick  . . . 

Musk,  China,  the  oz . 

Nux  Vomica,  the  cwt . 

Oil  Cassia,  the  oz . , . 

- Cinnamon  . . 

- Cloves . 

- Mace . 

- Nutmegs . 

Opium,  the  lb . 

Rhubarb . . 

Sal  Ammoniac,  the  cwt . 

Senna,  the  lb . 

Turmerick,  Bengal,  the  cwt . 

- -,  Java  . . 

- ,  China . 

Zedoary . . . 

Galls,  in  sorts. . . 

- ,  Blue . . . 

Indigo,  Blue,  the  lb . 

—  - - ,  Purple  and  Violet . . . 

— — — ,  Good  ditto  . 

- — ,  Fine  Violet  and  Copper . 

- — ,  Good  ditto  . 

- ,  Ordinary  ditto . 

- ,  Consuming  qualities  . 

• - ,  Madras,  fine  and  good . 

Safflower,  the  cwt . 

Sago . 

Saltpetre,  refined,  the  cwt . 

Spices,  Cinnamon,  the  lb . 

- ,  Cloves  . 

- ,  Mace . / . 

- - ,  Nutmegs  . 

- - ,  Ginger,  the  cwt . 

- ,  Pepper,  black,  the  lb . 

- ,  White,  ditto . 

Wood,  Saunders  Red,  per  ton . 


g*9 

for 

June , 

1823. 

£ 

s. 

d* 

£ 

s. 

d. 

12 

0 

0 

to 

25 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

12 

0 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

0 

cry 

o 

0 

— 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

9 

— 

0 

1 

3 

17 

0 

0 

— 

l7 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

2 

0 

1 

15 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

— 

0 

4 

6 

Cl 

<3 

0 

0 

— 

try 

o 

5 

0 

10 

0 

0 

— 

32 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

— . 

35 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

14 

10 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

— 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

— 

0 

2 

6 

0 

<r* 

o 

0 

•— 

0 

5 

6 

2 

0 

0 

— 

o 

o 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

— . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

— 

l 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

— 

0 

0 

9 

0 

12 

0 

— 

0 

15 

0 

2 

5 

0 

— 

2 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

6 

— i 

0 

5 

0 

4 

10 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

2 

6 

1 

10 

0 

— 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

— 

cry 

o 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

— 

6 

10 

0 

7 

10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

— 

0 

10 

7 

0 

9 

6 

— 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

9 

— 

0 

9 

3 

0 

8 

o 

O 

— 

0 

8 

6 

0 

7 

6 

— 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

9 

— . 

0 

6 

3 

0 

6 

6 

— . 

0 

7 

9 

0 

8 

o 

O 

— 

0 

9 

2 

6 

0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

— 

1 

12 

0 

1 

8 

0 

— 

1 

9 

6 

0 

4 

7 

— — 

0 

6 

10 

0 

2 

2 

— 

0 

3 

9 

0 

5 

2 

0 

5 

cry 

o 

0 

2 

6 

— 

0 

3 

6 

1 

o 

O 

0 

— 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

o 

O 

10 

0 

0 

— 

10 

10 

0 
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Professor  Meyer  on  the  Transi¬ 
tion  of  Liquids  from  the  Mother  to 
the  Foetus. — From  experiments  on 
pregnant  rabbits.  Professor  Meyer 
concludes,  1st.  That  stiliicidous  fluids, 
infused  into  the  mother,  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  foetus,  though  he  does 
not  deem  the  point  to  be  quite  settled, 
more  comparative  experiments  being 
wanted  to  establish  it :  2nd.  That 
the  transposition  takes  place  by  the 
deposition  of  the  fluid  in  the  cavity 
of  the  amnion  ;  3d.  That  the  lungs 
and  trachea  of  the  foetus  exhibit  no 
traces  of  the  injected  fluid,  which 
proves  that  the  foetus  does  not,  as 
Scheel  and  others  maintain,  draw  the 
liquor  amnii  into  the  lungs.  M. 
Meyer  never  thought  this  opinion 
sound,  and  explains  the  appearance 
of  amnial  liquor  in  the  trachea  of  a 
foetus,  by  observing  that  the  foetus 
sometimes  makes  respiratory  move¬ 
ments  while  enclosed  in  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  ovum,  which  may  also 
take  place  with  the  mature  foetus  in 
utero,  if  the  circulation  be  any  way 
interrupted.  This,  however,  is  not 
natural,  and  may  prove  fatal  to  the 
foetus .  —  {  Hamburger  Archie,  fiir 
Medicin.J 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


Guy’s  Hospital. 

July  5th.  (By  Sir  A.  Cooper.)  Case  of 
carcinoma  penis,  or  rather  carcinoma 
preputii;  The  preputium  was  removed — 
of  a  watery,  schirrous,  uneven  consistence. 

Lithotomy.  Patient,  aged  68  —  after 
sounding  the  bladder,  pronounced  to  be 
too  irritable  to  admit  of  the  operation. 

- Stone  extracted  from  a  child, 

about  five  years  of  age. 

July  10.  A  child  was  brought  into  this 
hospital,  on  Thursday  last,  between  twelve 
and  one,  dreadfully  wounded  from  the 
wheels  of  a  waggon  having  passed  over  her 
arms  It  was  found  immediately  necessary 
to  amputate.  Mr.  Key  removed  the  socket 
of  one  arm  from  the  shoulder  bone ;  the 
other  was  also  dreadfully  lacerated:  hopes, 
however,  are  entertained  of  saving  it. 


St.  Thomas’s. 

July  11. — Mr.  Travers,  it  was  reported, 
was  to  have  performed  the  Tallicotian 
operation — it  did  not  however  take  place 
— but  on  Friday  next,  in  all  probability, 
it  may  be  attempted. 


OBITUARY. 

Lately,  Mungo  Park,  M.  D.  son  of  the 
celebrated  and  unfortunate  traveller  of 
that  name,  in  the  East  Indies. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

JP.  P.  of  Liverpool ,  has  been  already  an¬ 
swered. 

“  The  History  of  Charlatanism”  will  be 
inserted ,  but,  we  must,  in  consequence  of 
the  discretion  vested  in  us,  considerably 
curtail  it — as  well  as  afterwards  divide 
it  into  two — and  then  the  parts,  although, 
according  to  Euclid ,  not  equal  to  the  whole 
— will  be  found  sufficiently  important,  and 
equally  mathematically  correct  for  our 
purpose. 

We  entreat  11  Borealis’’  to  keep  his  tem¬ 
per — a  promise  delayed  in  the  execution, 
by  no  means  cancels  the  intention  to  fulfil 
it:  he  may,  nevertheless,  if  he  thinks  fit,  in 
the  meantime,  blow  us  up  as  much  as  he 
likes;  but  /Eolus  himself  and  his  boisterous 
crew  can  never  blow  us  down  by  fair 
means — any  other  we  never  apprehend. 

“  Bobadil”  ivas  received  lust  week,  but  he 
ought  to  know,  as  well  as  ourselves,  that 
Bifrons  is  hors  de  combat;  moreover, 
that  he  has  twice  already  performed  genu¬ 
flexion  to  save  him  from  quarantine, 
thereby  obtaining  only  a  conditional  par¬ 
don.  The  whining  apostato- Empiric  if  he 
was  not  exactly  so  before,  is  now  so  far 
sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  the  scum,  as  to 
be  completely  removed  out  of  the  axis  of 
vision  We  recommend  him  nevertheless 
to  get  his  marrow-bones  well  padded 
for  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  ce¬ 
remony — his  joints,  every  one  is  aware , 
are  well  synovialized,  and  are  never  back* 
ward  in  catering  to  the  flexibility  of 
their  tottering  master. 

W.  W.’s  letter  is  received — we  shall  be  glad 
to  see  him  when  he  comes  to  town. 

R.  R.  and  G.  L.  require  no  reply. 


Hontron : 
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(Continued  from  page  357.) 

Of  Intermittent  Alienations,  during  the  pa¬ 
roxysms  of  which  certain  faculties  or  pro¬ 
pensities  are  manifested  with  great  energy . 

Some  alienated  persons  whose  ma¬ 
lady  is  intermittent,  manifest,  during 
their  paroxysms,  a  particular  energy 
of  certain  moral  or  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties.  This  is  what  is  proved  by  the 
following  examples.  M.  Pinel  speaks 
of  a  madman  who,  at  all  other  times, 
and  during  his  long  intervals  of  qui¬ 
etude,  was  but  a  very  vulgar  indivi¬ 
dual;  but  who,  during  his  paroxysms, 
discoursed  upon  the  events  of  the  re¬ 
volution  with  all  the  force,  dignity, 
and  purity  of  language  that  could 
have  been  expected  from  the  most 
learned  man  of  the  soundest  judg¬ 
ment.  The  same  author  relates,  from 
Perfect,  that  a  young  person  of  a  very 
delicate  constitution,  and  subject  to 
nervous  affections,  became  alienated, 
and  that,  during  her  delirium,  she 
expressed  herself  with  facility  in  very 
harmonious  English  verses,  although 
she  had  not  previously  evinced  the 
least  taste  or  disposition  for  poetry. 
Van  Swieten  relates  that  a  w’ornan, 
during  her  paroxysms  of  mania,  gave 
tokens  of  a  rare  facility  for  versifica¬ 
tion,  although  up  to  that  time  she 
had  only  been  accustomed  to  manual 
labour,  nor  had  her  understanding 
ever  been  matured  by  cultivation. 

In  these  cases,  it  only  becomes  a 
question  of  the  more  energetic  mani¬ 
festations  of  certain  faculties  for  in¬ 
different  things  ;  but  other  examples 
shew  that  people  labouring  under 
mental  alienation  may  also  experience 
a  great  degree  of  irritation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  evil  qualities.  M.  Pinel 
has  frequently  observed  that  men  who 
VOL.  I. 


were  very  sober  during  the  intervals 
of  calm  of  a  periodical  mania,  gave 
themselves  up  with  an  irresistible 
propensity  to  drunkenness  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  their  paroxysms ;  that  others, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  could 
not  keep  from  stealing  and  pilfering, 
whilst,  in  their  lucid  moments,  they 
were  instanced  as  models  of  probity  ; 
that  mild  and  benevolent  characters, 
in  consequence  of  alienation,  became 
turbulent,  quarrelsome,  and  often  en¬ 
tirely  unsociable.  He  mentions  one 
man  afflicted  with  a  very  inveterate 
periodical.  His  paroxysms  generally 
lasted  eight  or  ten  days  every  month, 
and  presented  the  most  striking  con¬ 
trast  between  this  condition  and  the 
natural  state  of  the  individual.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  lucid  intervals  his  physiog¬ 
nomy  is  calm,  his  air  mild  and  re¬ 
served,  his  answers  are  timid  and 
replete  with  accuracy;  he  shews  ur¬ 
banity  in  his  manners,  strict  probity, 
the  desire  even  of  obliging  others, 
and  expresses  ardent  wishes  to  be¬ 
come  cured  of  his  malady  ;  but  upon 
the  return  of  the  paroxysm,  which  is 
particularly  characterised  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  redness  of  the  face,  by  a  throb¬ 
bing  heat  of  the  head,  and  great 
thirst,  his  gait  is  hurried,  the  tone  of 
his  voice  is  masculine  and  arrogant, 
bold  look,  and  he  feels  the  strongest 
propensity  to  provoke  those  who  ap¬ 
proach  him  to  fight,  and  to  excite 
them  to  deadly  quarrel.  Another 
madman,  says  M.  Pinel,  of  a  mild 
and  pacific  disposition,  appears,  dur¬ 
ing  his  paroxysm,  to  be  inspired  by 
the  devil  and  his  malice.  His  evil 
activity  experienced  no  repose — he 
shut  his  companions  up  in  boxes, 
provoked,  beat  them,  and  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  excited  them  to  quarrel. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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An  Essay  on  the  Baneful  Influence  of  so  fre¬ 
quently  Washing  Decks  in  His  Majesty's 
Ships  on  the  health  of  British  Seamen ; 
with  Observations  on  the  prevention  of 
Dry  Rot  in  the  Royal  Navy,  by  Robert 
Finlayson,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  and  Sur¬ 
geon  in  the  Royal  Navy. — (p.  p.  85.) 

Struck  with  the  title-page  of  this 
book,  and  perceiving  that  it  came 
from  no  less  a  personage  than  an 
M.  D.  and  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  we 
were  induced  to  overhaul  its  pages  to 
learn  whether  the  talents  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  author  were  in  any 
shape  commensurate  with  the  appa¬ 
rent  importance  of  the  task  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself.  To  say  that 
we  were  disappointed  in  our  expec¬ 
tations,  would  convey  but  a  faint  idea 
indeed  of  what  we  feel.  For  whose 
use  the  book  is  intended,  or  what  in¬ 
ducement  the  author  had  to  commit 
himself  so  egregiously  by  sending 
into  the  world  such  a  farrago  of  crude 
indigested  stuff,  he  alone  may  know 
— and  perhaps  himself  alone,  as  a 
matter  of  some  moment,  does  it  re¬ 
gard. 

But  coming,  as  it  ostensibly  does, 
from  a  naval  surgeon,  we  were  natu¬ 
rally  inclined  to  look  for  observations, 
not  on  the  dry  rot  of  ships,  a  subject 
that  very  recently  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  more  competent  investi¬ 
gators,  in  order  to  its  prevention ; 
nor  whether  a  seaman’s  grog  be  too 
strong,  or  ought  to  be  diminished  in 
quantity  and  sweetened  with  sugar, 
but  on  the  pathology  of  some  of  the 
more  inveterate  diseases  to  which  our 
brave  tars  are  liable  either  in  foreign 
or  home  stations — in  hot  or  in  cold 
climates — clothing,  dietary  remarks, 
&c. — Instead  of  these  we  are  served 
up,  in  the  first  place,  with  what  the 
author  is  pleased  to  stile  proemial 
observations ;  in  which  he  does  not 
forget  to  bestow  a  quantum  sufficit 
of  blarney  upon  the  late  Lord  Mel¬ 
ville,  by  way  of  a  passport,  no  doubt, 
to  his  present  lordship  of  that  name, 
to  whom,  by  the  bye,  the  book  is  de¬ 
dicated.  Nor  does  the  author  pro¬ 


ceed  much  farther  before  he  lavishes, 
for  divers  reasons  and  sundry  causes 
thereunto  moving  him,  not  a  little  of 
his  savoury  incense,  in  two  different 
places,  upon  the  well  known  Editor 
of  the  Medico-Ciiirurgical  Re¬ 
view  ;  doubtless,  by  way  of  conci¬ 
liating  his  indignation  at  this  pitiful 
abortion  of  his  intellectual  faculties. 
Dr.  Weir,  one  of  the  present  medi¬ 
cal  commissioners,  comes  in  also  for 
his  whack  of  adulation — the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  proemium  consists 
entirely  of  what  has  been  known, 
whistled  and  sung,  from  the  captain 
to  the  cabin  boy,  for  the  last  fiye 
and  thirty  years. 

As  specimens  of  the  exalted  ima¬ 
gination  of  the  author,  and  the  poetic 
flights,  in  which  he  indulges  his 
airy  fancy,  let  us  present  the  follow¬ 
ing,  in  allusion  to  seamen. 

“  Can  we  neglect  a  body  of  men  whose 
energy  increases  with  the  raving  of  the 
storm  P  never  shall  we  abandon  the  brave 
tar  who  mounts  with  alacrity  on  the  qui¬ 
vering  shroud,  when  “  o’er  his  head  the 
rolling  billows  sweep.” 

u  Besides,  our  gallant  ‘  sons  of  the 
waves’  have  not  been  less  celebrated  in 
human  than  1  elemental  war;’  for,  when 
the  united  powers  of  Europe  were  in 
league  against  us,  British  seamen  most  un¬ 
dauntedly  stood  forward  to  wield  our  naval 
thunderbolts,  and  hurl  destruction  on  our 
most  malignant  enemies — then  the  British 
flag  triumphant  waved  her  red  lion  o'er  all 
watery  space!  !  !  !  /” 

Whether  the  following  couplet  was 
intended  for  the  Editor  of  the  Re¬ 
view,  or  Dr.  Weir,  as  it  stands 
between  the  encomia  bestowed  on 
each,  is  difficult  to  say. 
u  A  wise  physician,  skilled  our  wounds 
to  heal, 

u  Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal.” 

Who  the  author  of  the  hyperbole  is,  is 
not  mentioned.  Of  the  former,  however, 
he  says,  that  “  his  essay  on  the  influence 
of  tropical  climates,  more  especially  the 
climate  of  India,  on  European’s  consti¬ 
tutions,”  &c.  “  Stands  like  a  beacon  for 

the  direction  of  the  medical  officer  on 
the  oriental  service,  while  his  other 
works  are  equally  important  to  the  home 
practitioner.”  That  is,  we  presume,  in 
his  own  style,  to  the  occidental  ser¬ 
vice. 
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We  hope  the  Editor  of  the  Re¬ 
view  will  give  Mr.  Robert  Finlayson, 
a  lift  in  his  next  quarterly  publica¬ 
tion  ;  in  short,  we  don’t  see  how  he 
can  well  get  off  from  doing  so,  after 
the  handsome  compliment  paid  to 
him  by  his  anti-deck-washing  eulo¬ 
gist. 

Before  we  proceed  to  wash  the 
decks,  we  shall  take  up  another 
couplet  quoted  by  our  author  in 
praise  of  British  seamen,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  most  happy,  but  from 
our  willingness  to  do  justice  to  the 
refined  taste  of  the  author  himself, 
which  we  confess  we  should  less  re¬ 
luctantly  have  subscribed  to  on  any 
other  subject  than  the  present. 

“  Alike  to  him  each  climate  and  each  blast, 
“  The  first  in  danger,  in  retreat  the  last.” 

Doctor  Finlayson  commences  his 
anti-deck  washing  strictures,  after 
having,  doubtless  to  shew  his  classic 
reading,  quoted  the  following  piece 
of  rather  anomalous  latin,  44  Ex  aqua 
oritur  aer,  ex  sere  morbus,”  with  des¬ 
canting  on  the  bad  effects  of  humi¬ 
dity,  heat  and  cold.  Neither,  we  are 
sorry  to  add,  does  he  here  betray  any 
more  enlightened  views  of  his  sub¬ 
ject. 

“  Besides,  says  he,  moisture  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  lungs  and  capillaries  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  always  produces  cold, 
owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  heat  it  re¬ 
quires  to  convert  water  into  vapour;  and, 
in  this  way,  the  size  of  the  blood-vessels, 
on  these  extensive  surfaces  become  lessened 
whereby  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is 
destroyed. 

In  what  manner  this  moisture  is 
applied  to  the  lungs  and  capillaries 
of  seamen  in  the  action  of  washing 
the  decks,  any  more  than  when  they 
are  exposed  to  heavy  rain,  sprays 
of  the  sea  dashing  over  them  when 
attending  to  the  44  calls  of  duty,  or  the 
pipe’s  long  trill,”  or  in  the  simple 
act  of  ablution  for  the  sake  of  clean¬ 
liness,  the  author  of  the  44  baneful 
effects,”  has  not  shewn  either  by 
precedent  or  example. 

44  Indeed,  continues  he,  it  is  by  the  in- 
judicious  application  of  water ,  that  three 


fourths  of  all  the  diseases  in  the  navy  are 
induced. 

4‘  It  excites  inflammations  of  every 
species  and  degree,  from  the  simple  catarrh 
to  the  severest  pneumonia ,  and  generates 
complaints  of  every  kind,  from  the  mildest 
functional  derangement,  to  the  most  hope¬ 
less  organic  disease/ 

Here  again  we  have  to  regret,  that 
this  anti-disciple  of  Sangrado  has  not 
instanced  some  forcible  cases,  how, 
when,  and  where  water  was  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  44  baneful  influence,”  to 
which  he  alludes.  We  know  that 
cats  have  the  greatest  aversion  to 
wetting  their  feet — perhaps  the  an¬ 
tipathy  is  congenial  in  some  measure, 
though  not  generally,  with  other  ani¬ 
mals;  but  that  British  seamen  should 
ever  be  taught  the  hydrophobic  ab¬ 
surdity  of  detesting  the  very  element 
on  which  they  live,  to  the  rude  visi- 
tations  of  which  they  are  continually, 
as  a  consequence  of  their  calling, 
exposed,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
unequivocal  manifestations  of  am¬ 
biguous  intellect  that  has  been  read 
or  heard  of,  from  the  mouth  of 
a  navy  surgeon  at  least,  since  the 
days  of  Noah.  And  that  the  only 
application  to  washing  of  the  decks, 
should  be  the  means  whereby  the  use 
of  water  becomes  so  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  seamen,  is  no  less 
futile  and  untenable.  Are  not  sailors 
at  all  times  and  seasons  exposed  to 
colds  and  heats — -moisture  and  ari¬ 
dity  ?  Is  it  not  these  very  exposures 
that  render  them  worthy  of  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  44  hardy  tars,”  that  qualify 
them  at  all  hours  for  the  exercise  of 
their  duty  ?  so  far  from  wishing  the 
laudable  and  healthy  practice  of  deck¬ 
washing  abolished  or  even  disadvan¬ 
tageous^  modified,  and  the  dry  holy¬ 
stone  or  any  thing  else  substituted,  we 
heartily  concur,  in  its  continuance,  to 
which  indubitably  the  health  of  our 
brave  seamen  have  been  more*  bene¬ 
fited  than  either  the  skill  of  the  sur¬ 
geon,  or  the  contents  of  the  medicine 
chest  could  ever  have  effected  without 
it.  As  well  might  Mr.  Finlayson  say, 
that  a  sailor  ought  not  to  wash  his 
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face  with  water,  but  to  rub  it  with  a 
dry  towel  or  a  piece  of  coarse  canvass. 
There  is  as  much  reason  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other  method — and  the  re¬ 
sult  in  either  case  equally  analogous. 
*—In  fact,  such  are  the  vagaries  and 
uncultivated  notions  contained  in  this 
“  essay,”  that  we  have  our  doubts, 
and  considerable  doubts  indeed,  whe¬ 
ther  ever  Dr.  Finlayson,  with  whom 
we  have  not  the  honour  to  be  either 
directly  or  indirectly  acquainted,  had 
a  hand  in  any  of  the  puerile  theories  it 
introduces,  much  less  in  the  affected 
and  coarse  composition  that  attempts 
to  elucidate  them — in  fine,  we  should 
much  sooner  place  it  to  the  account 
of  some  illiterate  admiralty  clerk, 
than  to  that  of  an  M.D.  and  a  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  navy,  were  we  not  au¬ 
thorized  to  place  it  to  the  latter,  who, 
if  he  has  seen  any  thing  must  have 
had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
reverse  of  his  opinions  practicably 
promulgated  with  invariable  salu¬ 
brity  and  good  effect  over  the  health 
and  condition  of  every  one  on  board, 
which,  without  plentiful  ablution 
could  never  have  been  attained. 

To  come  to  the  point,  we  never 
read  a  worse  or  more  un nautical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  process  of  deck¬ 
washing  than  is  given  in  this  book, 
nor  a  poorer  argument  against,  what, 
in  the  language  of  the  flowery  though 
indiscriminate  author,  he  calls  the 
advocates  of  diurnal  irrigation. 

“  Thus,  says  the  author,  under  the  oscil¬ 
lation  of  public  opinion,  I  am  aware  of  the 
great  difficulty  there  will  be  in  attempting 
to  effect  any  change  on  a  system  that  has 
been  long  established.” 

Indeed  we  apprehend,  that  more 
forcible  arguments  will  be  requisite 
than  any  yet  adduced  by  Mr.  Robert 
Finlayson,  before  the  <s  system”  of 
deck-washing,  the  source  of  health 
and  cleanliness,  be  abolished  in  the 
navy  ;  and  there  are  few  who  have 
been  lately  connected  with  the  ser¬ 
vice  that  are  not  aware  that  this 
operation  is  considerably  restricted 
than  it  formerly  used  to  be,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  navy  and  East  India 


company’s  ships,  to  need  any  further 
amendation. 

The  decks  are  generally  washed  by 
the  morning  watch — a  time  above  all 
the  most  fit  for  the  purpose,  when 
the  body  and  members  have  been 
stiffened,  and  the  animal  fluids  con¬ 
densed  by  the  night  air,  which, 
during  the  exercise  necessarily  at¬ 
tendant  on  washing  the  decks,  are 
relaxed  and  expanded  by  being 
brought,  in  this  manner,  into  a  more 
healthy  action. 

The  author  of  the  “  baneful  in¬ 
fluence”  observes — 

“  Immediately  the  watch  comeson  deck, 
water  is  pumped  from  the  main  deck,  and 
drawn  from  the  head,  and  tin  own  on  the 
main  and  quarter  decks  in  the  utmost  pro¬ 
fusion  ;  and  this  is  followed  (or  sometimes 
preceded)  by  buckets  of  sand  being  strewed 
on  the  decks,  and  the  seamen,  during  the 
whole  of  this  period,  are  compelled  to 
work  without  their  shoes  and  stockings, 
(although  the  thermometer  may  range  at 
or  below  the  freezing  point)  dragging  the 
large  holy  stones  *  working  the  hand  holy 
stones ,  pumping  and  carrying  water,  and 
ultimately  using  brooms  and  swabs  to  dry 
the  decks  before  going  down  to  breakfast.” 

To  the  first  assertion  here  of  the 
watch  being  set  to  w7ash  decks  the 
moment  they  come  from  below,  is 
not  correct — in  w7inter  time  this  ope¬ 
ration  does  not  generally  commence 
until  after  six  o’clock,  when  the 
watch  has  been  two  hours  upon  deck 
attending,  during  that  time,  to  the 
promiscuous  duties  of  the  ship — and 
in  summer  time,  in  proportion  as  day¬ 
light  advances  or  recedes.  Therefore 
the  transition  cannot  be  so  very  strik¬ 
ing  as  to  generate  any  doubt  of  its 
influence  in  a  baneful  point  of  view. 
Leaving,  however,  these  rather  wire¬ 
drawn  suppositions,  as  the  author 
himself  has  done  with  the  remainder 
of  his  opinions,  to  “  stand  or  fall 
according  to  their  merits,”  we  shall 
take  a  hasty  glance  of  what  follows 
qn  the  same  subject. — The  profusion 


*  Large  Portland  stones  in  slings  dragged 
up  and  down  the  deck  for  the  purpose  of 
scouring  it.  Those  used  with  the  hand  are 
of  different  sizes,  and  usually  called  bibles. 
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of  water  thrown  on  the  deck  alluded 
to,  the  author  must  be  aware  is  im¬ 
mediately  swept  away — and  it  is  the 
exercise  of  sweeping  that  keeps  up  a 
temperature  in  the  body  equal  to  the 
resistance  of  the  supposed  temporary 
effects,  not  to  say  a  word  of  the 
salubrious  re-action  that  follows  when 
the  sailor  has  dried  his  feet  and  put 
on  his  stockings  and  shoes,  which 
he  abandons  for  the  time,  from 
choice,  not  from  compulsion — in  fact, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  health  of 
many  of  the  indolent  part  of  the  crew 
who,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  pre¬ 
fer  a  different  line,  actually  to  compel 
them  to  divest  themselves  of  these 
appendages  during  deck-washing — 
that  they  might  feel  the  good  effects 
of  them  afterwards,  instead  of  wearing 
damp  stockings  all  the  day  long,  and 
<c  turning  in”  with  them  at  night  to 
be  dried  by  the  natural  heat  of  the 
body — this  applies  to  every  part  of 
wearing  apparel — and  here  lies  the 
principal  evil  of  moisture  in  contact 
with  the  body— -were  sailors  provided 
with  sufficient  clothing  to  admit  of 
their  frequently  changing  themselves 
after  exposure  to  wet  and  the  damps  of 
the  night  air,  they  would  have  little  to 
fear  from  much  more  formidable  ene¬ 
mies  to  their  health  than  the  laudable 
process  of  “  diurnal  irrigation .” 
Besides,  we  have  yet  to  learn,  when 
or  where,  in  what  ships  and  on  what 
occasions  ships’  decks  are  washed 
when  the  “  thermometer  ranges  ei- 
ther  at  or  below  the  freezing  point.” 

We  shall  conclude  our  Review  of 
Doctor  Finlayson’s  “  Essay”  in  our 
next  Number;  of  his  medical  or  philo¬ 
sophical  prowess  he  has  furnished 
us  hitherto  with  nothing  from  which 
we  can  deduce  the  least  satisfactory 
result.  With  respect  to  his  te  nau¬ 
tical”  experience,  we  are  candid  to 
say,  that  we  entertain  no  very  flat¬ 
tering  opinion — and,  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  the  ensemble  of  his  book,  we 
suspect  he  is  not  likely  to  acquire 
any  very  great  degree  of  popularity 
as  a  writer,  particularly  on  specula¬ 
tive  subjects,  &c.  &c. 


Five  Cases  of  Varioloid  Disease.  By  John 

Thomas  Dennett,  Rognor,  Surgeon,  fyc. 

to  H.R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent. —  Ibid. 

(Concluded  from  p.  360.) 

Case  IV. — L.  M.,  set  2f. — Had 
been  restless  and  feverish  for  two  or 
three  days  previous  to  the  1st  August, 
on  which  day  a  few  spots  were  ob¬ 
served  by  the  nurse,  and  mistaken 
for  flea-bites.  She  was  seen  on  the 
4th,  when  an  eruption  of  papulae  were 
observed  on  the  face,  neck  and  breast, 
having  small  vesicles  on  their  apices. 
— 5th.  Spots  have  increased  in  num¬ 
ber  since  ;  there  are  now  many  on 
the  body,  and  a  few  on  the  lower 
limbs;  they  have  been  much  irritated 
by  scratching;  the  eruption  appears 
to  be  chiefly  vesicular,  with  a  few 
pustules  interspersed.  Has  passed  a 
fretful,  feverish,  and  restless  night. — • 
8th.  The  eruption  has  not  increased  ; 
there  are  a  few  pustules,  full  and  pro¬ 
minent,  but  they  have  mostly  been 
destroyed. 

Case  V. — W.  M.,  set.  8  months. — 
July  I7lh. —  Appeared  indisposed, 
with  some  degree  of  fever;  refused 
his  usual  food;  sickness  at  stomach; 
small  red  spots  appearing  partially 
under  the  skin  ;  restless  at  night;  no 
appetite  ;  bowels  disordered. — 18th. 
Increased  inclispostion,  with  fever; 
no  appetite;  spots  more  visible;  rest¬ 
less  at  night ;  bowels  relaxed.- — 1 9th. 
Morning ,  a  continuation  of  the  above 
symptoms.  He  was  seen  at  7  p.  m ,; 
there  appeared  a  few  spots  on  the 
forehead,  face  and  neck,  vesicular. — 
20th.  (4  th  day.)  Had  a  restless  night; 
eruption  out  on  the  body  and  limbs, 
passing  into  the  pustular  state ;  the 
bases  a  good  deal  inflamed,  has  been 
sick,  bowels  open. — 21st. —  (5 th  day.) 
Pustules  full  and  distinct,  in  other 
respects  as  yesterday. — 22d.  ( Qth 

day.)  Mo  material  difference  from 
yesterday,— -24th.  (8 th  day.)  The 

eruption  on  the  face  and  neck  dying 
away,  those  on  the  legs  full  and  pro¬ 
minent. — 26th.  (10 th  day.)  Pustules 
dried  up,  and  covered  with  a  smooth 
brown  scab. — 1st  August  (1 6th  day.) 
The  crust,  for  the  most  part  fallen  off. 
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The  above  cases  occurred  in  the 

family  of  Captain  M - of  the  Royal 

Navy.  The  first  four  children  had 
been  vaccinated  by  different  medical 
gentlemen  when  young ;  the  eldest  at 
six  weeks  old,  the  three  others  at  six 
months,  and  were  reported  to  have 
had  the  disease  satisfactorily.  The 
cicatrices  on  the  arms  were  very 
faint ;  on  the  younger  ones,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  they  could  scarcely  be  dis¬ 
covered  without  the  closest  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  infant  had  not  been 
vaccinated.  In  the  spring  they  had 
measles,  and  w  ere  scarcely  recovered 
when  they  were  seized  with  whooping 
cough ;  and,  before  they  were  free 
from  the  latter,  they  were  attacked 
with  this  varioloid  disease  whilst  they 
were  at  Brighton,  where  it  is  probable 
they  were  exposed  to  the  contagion 
of  small-pox,  as  children  believed  to 
have  that  eruption  out  on  them  were 
seeu  there  by  them;  but  from  the 
circumstance  of  Captain  M.’s  perfect 
confidence  in  the  protecting  influence 
of  vaccination,  all  suspicion  was 
lulled,  and  there  was  not  that  close 
attention  paid  to  the  occurrence 
which  would  otherwise,  no  doubt, 
have  been  afforded.  Indeed,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  he  scarcely 
thought  it  within  the  bounds  of  pos¬ 
sibility  for  his  children  to  have  small¬ 
pox;  and  he  came  to  Bognor  with¬ 
out  in  the  slightest  degree  suspect¬ 
ing  the  probable  nature  of  the  com¬ 
plaint. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  un¬ 
protected  infant  having  so  mild  a 
disease,  it  may  admit  of  a  doubt, 
whether  this  eruptive  disorder  owed 
its  origin  to  sinall-pox  contagion,  and 
many  may  think  that  it  was  aggra¬ 
vated  varicella;  for  in  all  the  cases 
that  have  hitherto  occurred,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  the  modified 
disease  has  produced  genuine  variola 
in  all  persons  who  had  not  been  vac¬ 
cinated,  or  who  had  not  previously 
gone  through  small-pox  ;  but,  if  the 
hypothesis,  these  varieties  originate 
from  the  same  contagion,  be  admitted* 
it  follows,  that  in  some  individuals 


from  certain  peculiarities  of  consti¬ 
tution  or  other  causes,  the  disease 
will  have  the  character  of  variola, 
while  in  others  it  will  put  on  the 
appearance  of  varicella.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  there  was  no  secondary 
fever  in  any  of  these  cases,  except  in 
the  eldest  child.  After  I  saw  them, 
the  children  were  very  slightly  in¬ 
disposed,  which  perhaps  may  in  some 
measure  be  attributed  to  their  being 
kept  a  good  deal  in  the  open  air. 

in  Case  III.,  the  eruption,  in  its 
progress  and  termination,  was  ana¬ 
logous  to  varicella.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  am  disposed  to  coincide  in  opinion 
with  the  ingenious  Professor  Thom¬ 
son,  that  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  and 
modified  small-pox,  all  proceed  from 
one  and  the  same  contagion. 

Bognor ,  7th  October ,  1822. 


Cases  of  severe  Burn ,  with  Dissections  and 
Remarks. 

(Concluded  from  page  346.) 

Case  III — M.  S-,  astat,  7,  was 
admitted  into  the  Royal  Infirmaiy, 
December  21st,  1822,  having  the 
greater  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  left 
side  of  the  body,  the  left  cheek,  a 
portion  of  the  back,  and  upper  part 
of  both  thighs,  burned.  The  cuticle 
in  several  places  had  been  raised  into 
bullae.  Pulse  96,  weak.  The  un¬ 
burned  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
extremities,  were  cold. — Turpentine 
dressings. 

On  the  22d,  vesication  had  taken 
place  over  the  whole  burned  surface. 
Pulse  about  116  in  the  temples; 
could  not  be  distinctly  felt  at  the 
wrist.  During  the  preceding  night, 
had  two  attacks  of  convulsion  of  the 
limbs,  and  was  very  low,  with  cold 
extremities. — Wine,  opium,  external 
warmth. — Under  this  treatment,  the 
pulse  became  rather  stronger ;  but  she 
was  attacked  with  vomiting,  and  re¬ 
fused  food.  Opium,  both  externally 
and  internally,  and  brandy,  were  now 
ordered.  On  the  25th,  the  symptoms 
had  suffered  a  remission,  so  that  she 
seemed,  on  the  whole,  better;  but 
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she  sank  gradually,  and  expired  in 
the  evening*. 

On  inspection,  the  omentum  was 
found  so  vascular,  that  its  colour  ap¬ 
proached  to  scarlet.  The  abdominal 
and  intestinal  peritonium  was  in  many 
places  crowded  with  red  vessels.  Por¬ 
tions  of  the  intestines  were  in  different 
places  glued  to  each  other  by  a  thin 
layer  of  coagulable  lymph.  Near  the 
termination  of  the  ileum,  there  was 
an  intus-susception  from  below,  up¬ 
wards  of  two  inches  in  extent.  When 
the  intestines  were  slit  open,  the 
mucous  membrane,  especially  of  the 
small  ones,  showed  strong  marks  of 
acute  inflammation;  and  many  gan¬ 
grenous-like  spots  were  seen  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  it.  Two  lumbrici 
w*ere  taken  from  the  colon. 

Case  IV. — G.  M.,  aetat.  7f,  was 
admitted  into  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
December  31st,  1822,  having  her 
face,  belly,  and  inner  side  of  both 
arms  burned.  The  cuticle  in  some 
of  the  burned  parts  was  raised  into 
vesi cations,  and  from  others  it  had 
been  entirely  rubbed  off.  Pulse  92, 
very  week,  feet  cold.  A  little  wine; 
turpentine  dressings.  On  the  2d  of 
January,  1823,  the  burned  surface  of 
the  belly  was  in  a  state  of  suppuration, 
and  she  spoke  and  took  food  freely. 
She  was  troubled  with  cough,  and 
the  bronchi  appeared  gorged  with 
mucous.  Poultice  to  the  belly;  tur¬ 
pentine  dressings  to  other  parts.  In 
the  evening  of  this  day,  I  found  her 
complaining  so  much  of  pain  in  the 
abdomen  and  thorax,  with  rapid  op¬ 
pressed  respiration,  that  I  directed 
blood  to  be  taken  from  the  arm. 
Only  four  ounces  were  procured, 
which  had  a  sizy  appearance.  Some 
relief  of  the  symptoms  followed,  but 
in  so  small  a  degree,  that  the  house 
surgeon  was  induced  to  apply  a  blister 
to  the  chest.  Next  day  she  was 
reported  to  have  had  a  better  night, 
but  the  pulse  was  140,  and  she  was 
exceedingly  fretful.  Several  sloughs 
appeared  now  to  be  forming,  both  on 
the  right  arm  and  right  side  of  the 
abdomen.  Blood  to  be  drawn  from  the 


saphena  vein  pro  viribus.  On  the 
4th  she  had  a  very  restless  night, 
with  delirium,  and  the  pulse  had  not 
fallen.  No  blood  had  been  obtained 
from  the  saphena.  The  respiration 
was  rapid,  but  deep  inspiration  did 
not  seem  to  occasion  pain.  The 
symptoms  continued  to  increase  till 
the  8th,  when  a  delusive,  though 
slight,  remission  took  place,  and  the 
burned  parts  presented  a  more  fa¬ 
vourable  aspect;  but  she  sank  gra¬ 
dually,  and  died  in  the  evening. 

On  inspection,  nothing  morbid 
presented  itself  within  the  cranium. 
There  was  a  single  old  adhesion  of 
much  firmness  on  the  left  side  of  the 
chest.  In  the  light  cavity,  several 
red  patches  were  perceived  on  the 
pleura  pulmonalis.  The  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  bronchi  was  very  vas¬ 
cular;  and  the  substance  of  the  right 
lung  contained  in  some  parts  nu¬ 
merous  whitish  tumours ;  two  or 
three  of  which  w7ere  as  large  as 
gooseberries.  Both  the  peritoneal 
and  mucous  coats  of  the  small  intes¬ 
tines  were  in  many  places  morbidly 
vascular,  and  several  gangrenous-like 
spots  were  seen  in  the  mucous  coat. 
The  viscera  healthy. 

Case  V.— L.  M.,  re  tat.  27,  was 
admitted  into  the  Royal  Infirmary 
January  25th,  1823,  having  almost 
the  whole  of  the  body  severely 
burned.  The  cuticle  of  the  thighs 
was  wrinkled,  and  of  a  dark  colour. 
The  limbs,  especially  at  their  upper 
part,  were  very  tense,  and  presented 
ashy  grey  appearance.  She  moaned 
much,  and  complained  of  thirst  and 
cold;  and  was  in  a  very  exhausted 
state.  No  pulse  was  perceptible  at 
the  wrists,  or  in  the  temples;  and 
the  heart  was  felt  vibrating  feebly. 
Turpentine  dressings,  wine,  ano¬ 
dynes.  On  the  27th  she  expired. 

On  inspection,  the  peritoneum  lining 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
that  covering  the  greater  part  of  the 
small  intestines,  showed  a  highly 
increased  vascularity,  which  ex¬ 
tended  also  to  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  as  was  ascertained  when  the 
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intestines  was  slit  open.  No  effusion 
of  lymph  or  adhesions  of  the  intes¬ 
tines;  but  ^iss.  of  serous  fluid  were 
taken  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  No  urine  in  the  bladder; 
kidneys  appeared  much  firmer  than 
natural.  Two  ounces  of  serum  were 
found  in  the  right  side  of  the  thorax, 
and  jiss.  in  the  left.  Lungs  more 
than  usually  loaded  with  blood,  but 
otherwise  healthy. 

From  a  survey  of  these  cases,  it 
appears ,  that  internal  inflammation 
consequent  on  injury  from  burn, 
may  arise  in  the  head,  in  the  chest , 
and  in  the  abdomen;  and  that  the 
tendency  of  the  inflammatory  action 
is  to  produce  effusion  within  the 
cavities  of  serous  membranes .  It 
is  also  clear  from  these  dissections, 
that  the  mucous  membranes  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  inflammation.  That 
of  the  digestive  organs  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  affected  in  the  exclusive  man¬ 
ner  which  the  favourers  of  the  new 
French  doctrine  of  Bruussais  would 
lead  us  to  believe;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  suffers  much  less  than 
membranes  of  the  serous  class . 

POISONING  BY  OXALIC  ACID. 

(Continued  from  page  362.) 

The  three  next  experiments  show 
its  comparative  effects  when  intro¬ 
duced,  by  the  stomach,  by  the  pleura, 
and  by  the  cellular  tissue. 

Experiment?. — Thirty-three  grains 
dissolved  in  six  drachms  of  water 
were  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a 
dog,  weighing  18  or  20  pounds. 

12'.  Efforts  to  vomit  at  distant  in¬ 
tervals,  and  not  very  violent. 

32'.  Efforts  rare;  he  hangs  the 
head;  the  respiration  is  smooth;  deep, 
regular,  and  not  quickened. 

47'.  The  efforts  to  vomit  have 
ceased;  the  breathing  continues  the 
same;  he  walks  sluggishly,  and  looks 
dull ;  but  is  perfectly  sensible. 

lh.  25'.  He  is  affected  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  kind  of  somnolency.  He  sits 
with  the  head  drooping  much,  appa¬ 


rently  unconscious  of  any  thing  that 
goes  on  around  him  ;  yet  he  yelps 
when  laid  hold  of,  and  is,  in  every 
respect,  perfectly  sensible.  He 
breathes  very  smoothly  and  deeply. 
The  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  ra¬ 
ther  frequent  and  feeble.  He  stag¬ 
gers  when  forced  to  walk. 

2h.  40'.  Does  not  stagger  so  much. 
No  other  ‘change. 

4h.  He  is  more  feeble,  but  does  not 
stagger,  and  is  perfectly  sensible. 

24h.  Some  dulness,  but  he  is  quite 
sensible;  and,  except  weakness,  has 
no  decided  affection. 

48>‘.  Is  both  sensible  and  active; 
runs  briskly  about,  and  chews  mor¬ 
sels  of  bread. 

3  days.  He  was  found  lying  on  the 
side,  nearly  insensible,  and  breathing 
short  and  slow.  When  shaken  and 
put  upon  his  legs,  he  tries  to  walk, 
but  staggers  and  leans  on  the  wall. 
The  hind-legs  are  very  feeble. 

3  d.  8h.  Found  dead.  The  body 
was  examined  40  hours  afterwards. 
The  stomach  was  perfectly  natural. 
There  was  no  vascularity  externally ; 
and  the  internal  membrane  was  quite 
entire,  strong,  and  white.  The  wound 
in  the  neck  had  sloughed  and  sup¬ 
purated. 

Experiment  8. — The  same  quan¬ 
tity,  similarly  dissolved,  was  injected 
into  the  left  pleura  of  a  dog  about 
the  same  size.  He  struggled  vio¬ 
lently  ;  and,  when  let  loose,  ran  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  apparently 
sensible,  though  dull. 

JO'.  The  breathing  suddenly  be¬ 
came  hurried,  and  very  deep,  both 
in  inspiration  and  expiration.  He 
hung  the  head;  and,  though  sensible, 
would  not  stir  when  struck.  In  a 
short  while  his  tail  was  reversed,  the 
respiration  became  very  difficult,  and 
almost  suspended  ;  and  he  sank  gra¬ 
dually  down  upon  the  belly ;  the 
breathing  then  became  easier  for  a 
few  seconds. 

11'.  Another  paroxysm  of  sus¬ 
pended  respiration,  during  which  the 
tail  was  still  more  distinctly  reversed. 
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and  the  whole  body  spasmodically 
extended.  Then,  at 

12',  the  spasm  relaxed;  the  whole 
body  became  flaccid  ;  and  two  or 
three  convulsive  gasps  ensued  at  re¬ 
mote  intervals. 

The  body  was  examined  two  days 
after  death.  The  pleura  was  quite 
natural  on  both  sides.  Some  blood, 
extravasated  around  the  incision,  was 
completely  charred.  There  was  a 
quantity  of  dirty  brownish-red,  semi¬ 
fluid  matter  in  both  sacs,  rather 
sweet  to  the  taste,  and  reddening 
litmus.  The  lungs,  were  here  and 
there  scarlet  on  their  surface,  and 
gorged  posteriorly.  The  villous  coat 
of  the  stomach  had  a  brownish-yel¬ 
low  tint  at  its  oesophageal  end,  and 
there  was  lined  with  bile ;  but  at  the 
pyloric  end  was  rosy-red,  and  with¬ 
out  bile.  The  whole  intestines  were 
natural,  internally  and  externally. 
The  moisture  on  the  peritoneum  did 
not  redden  litmus. 

Experiment  9. — One  hundred  and 
sixty  grains,  dissolved  in  four  ounces 
of  water,  were  injected  into  the  cel¬ 
lular  tissue  of  a  dog,  weighing  about 
30  pounds,  by  a  wound  at  the  flexure 
of  each  thigh.  The  syringe  was 
thrust  three  inches  under  the  inte¬ 
guments  ;  and,  when  the  injection 
was  completed,  the  wounds  were 
carefully  stitched,  so  that  not  a  drop 
could  escape.  The  fluid  was  felt 
forming  different  tumours  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  on 
the  inside  of  each  thigh. 

13'.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  injection,  he  had  some  weakness 
and  stiffness  of  the  hindlegs,  and 
began  to  look  dull. 

45'.  The  hindlegs  are  scarcely  sen¬ 
sible  when  pricked ;  but  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  rest  of  the  body  is  un¬ 
impaired;  the  breathing  is  deep  ;  he 
lies  on  his  side. 

50'.  He  rose  with  peculiar  stiffness, 
and  lay  down  again  upon  the  belly, 
with  the  hindlegs  stretched  out  on 
one  side,  and  the  forelegs  on  the 
other  :  the  hindlegs  are  always  stiff, 
and  sometimes  convulsively  extended. 


lh.  15'.  The  breathing  became 
suddenly  hurriedt  Soon  afterwards 
there  was  some  stiffness  of  the  chest 
and  neck.  When  raised,  he  stands 
stiffly  in  the  same  posture  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  sinks  gently  down 
upon  the  belly.  He  whines  at  in¬ 
tervals. 

lh.  55'.  He  is  much  duller,  but  in 
other  respects  seemed  to  be  im¬ 
proving  till  now,  when  the  breathing 
again  became  suddenly  hurried.  The 
heart  beats  with  great  rapidity,  and 
with  such  violence  as  to  be  heard  at 
a  short  distance.  All  the  limbs  are 
rigid,  and  the  neck  slightly  so. 
Though  very  dull,  he  continues  quite 
sensible,  for  he  shuts  his  eyelids 
when  the  hand  is  waved  before  him, 
and  he  follows  a  basin  of  water 
carried  up  and  down. 

2h.  12'.  The  breathing  is  still  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hurried,  but  at  times  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  few  seconds ;  the  heart 
still  beats  with  extraordinary  force ; 
his  dulness  increases  ;  he  continues 
to  walk  about  a  little,  but  very  stiffly; 
the  tail  has  been  gradually  becoming 
stiff  and  straight. 

2h.  20'.  The  suspension  of  breath¬ 
ing  is  more  decided,  now  evidently 
dependant  on  spasm  of  the  thoracic 
muscles,  and  is  accompanied  with  re¬ 
version  of  the  tail.  These  paroxysms 
cause  him  great  agony,  and  they  be¬ 
come  rapidly  longer  and  more  violent. 
Even  in  the  intervals,  the  breathing 
is  difficult,  and  expiration  convulsive. 

2h.  45.'  The  pulsations  of  the 
heart  are  much  more  feeble,  but  still 
very  frequent.  The  paroxysms  of 
suspended  respiration  abate  in  vio¬ 
lence,  but  the  intervals  are  shorter. 

2h.  55'.  The  paroxysms  have  ceased. 
The  whole  body  is  relaxed,  and  in  a 
state  of  complete  coma ;  breathing- 
short,  frequent,  and  somewhat  con¬ 
vulsive. 

3h.  301.  No  change,  except  that  the 
breathing  is  slower  and  shorter. 

4h.  Breathing  very  short,  and  only 
14  in  a  minute ;  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  cannot  be  felt. 

14h,  Found  dead  cold,  and  rigid. 
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The  body  was  examined  about  36 
hours  afterwards.  The  muscles  of 
the  belly,  as  high  as  the  umbilicus 
and  the  superficial  muscles  on  the 
inside  of  each  thigh,  were  pale, 
greenish,  and  acid  ;  but  no  fluid 
could  be  detected  around  them.  The 
lungs  were  every  where  scarlet  on 
their  anterior  surface,  bluish-black 
posteriorly,  scarlet  internally,  yet 
their  air-cells  natural.  The  blood  of 
the  vena  cava  and  aorta  was  dark; 
and  very  imperfectly  coagulated; 
there  was  nothing  unusual  on  /he 
inside  of  the  vessels.  [In  another 
case  of  the  same  kind,  the  blood  in 
the  heart,  and  the  exhalations  of  all 
the  serous  surfaces,  and  the  frothy 
fluid  of  the  bronchi,  did  not  redden 
litmus.]  The  villous  coat  of  the 
stomach  was  lined  with  bile,  and 
stained  brownish-yellow.  The  rec¬ 
tum  was  redder  than  usual,  not  vas¬ 
cular  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  intestines 
were  perfectly  healthy. 

(To  be  continued-') 

Of  the  Preservation  of  Public  Health. 
From  Paris’  and  Fanblanque’s  Med.  Juris. 

(Continued  from  page  364.) 

General  recapitulation  of  the 
Cases  of  Submersion,  during  the 
year  1821. 

I:  Number  of  persons  taken  out  of  the 
water,  who  could  not  be  resusci¬ 


tated  .  234 

Of  the  female  sex  36 

Of  malts  .  198 

Of  these  there  were  : 

Children  under  the  age  of  sixteen . .  23 

Unknown .  76 

Suicides  in  men .  54 

Suicides  in  women .  15 

Accidentally  drowned .  55 

Those  who  were  less  than  12  hours 

in  the  water .  46 

Those  who  were  from  12  to  24 

hours  in  the  water .  23 

Those  who  were  more  than  24 

hours  in  the  water  . 165 

II.  Persons  taken  out  alive ,  or  resuscita¬ 
ted  . 75 

Females  .  27 

Wales  .  48 

Of  these  there  were  : 

Children  under  sixteen .  16 

Persons  who  wished  to  drown  them¬ 
selves .  32 

Accidents .  43 


Of  the  whole  number  that  were 


taken  out  of  the  water,  in  Paris.  157 

In  the  neighbourhood .  152 

Medical  assistance  was  given  to..  50 
It  saved . . .  87 


“  The  cases  of  submersion,  in  the 
year  1821,  amount  to  309.  In  1818, 
they  were  only  283 ;  in  1819,  they 
were  281  ;  and  in  1820,  they  were 
only  260.  The  report  of  1821,  then, 
is  less  favourable;  it  has  too  re¬ 
markable  an  excess  above  the  others 
not  to  be  observed.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  excess  ?  Does  it  depend 
on  an  increase  of  population  ?  The 
opulence  of  Paris,  the  superabun¬ 
dance  of  means  of  occupation,  the 
low  price  of  provisions — every  thing 
in  Paris  denotes  a  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity,  which  excludes  all  idea  of 
misery  and  want,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  gives  rise  to  the  supposition 
of  great  affluence  among  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes ;  to  this  we  may  add,  that 
the  accidents  arising  from  bathing  in 
the  river,  during  the  summer,  have, 
in  some  years,  been  twice  and  three 
times  as  many  as  the  largest  number 
here  quoted.  This  has  generally 
happened  during  summers  of  ex¬ 
treme  and  long  continued  heat.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  regard  to  these  309  cases,  121 
only  had  been  less  than  twelve  hours 
in  the  water;  and  of  this  number, 
75  were  saved,  which  gives  us  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  nearly  five  to  eight,  or  a 
little  more  than  half.  This  result  is 
the  same  as  was  obtained  during  the 
years  1818  and  1819.  That  of  1820, 
gave  the  more  favourable  proportion 
of  three  to  four.  But  it  is  evident 
that,  on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  con¬ 
siderable  variation  is  unavoidable. 
The  results  obtained,  depend  on  the 
compound  ratio  of  the  time  the  per¬ 
sons  have  remained  in  the  water,  and 
of  their  strength  and  resistance  to 
the  effects  of  the  water.  But  the 
details  given  by  M.  Marc,  sufficiently 
show  wi[h  what  severity  he  super¬ 
intends  the  minutest  details  of  the 
office  confided  to  him ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  important  and 
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honourable  branch  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  will  never  receive  its  full  deve- 
lopement,  until  the  subscriptions  of 
the  publie  promote  its  prosperity. 
We  have  next  a  strong  recommen¬ 
dation  of  an  institution,  like  our 
Humane  Society,  to  the  public,  and 
calling  upon  them  to  come  forward 
to  its  assistance.  We  heartily  hope 
that  it  may  have  the  desired  effect ; 
but  we  fear  that  it  will  have  the 
same  fate  as  most  appeals  of  this 
kind  in  France.  The  government 
has  always  done  too  much,  and,  by 
taking:  all  charitable  institutions,  en- 
tirely  into  its  own  hand,  has  de¬ 
stroyed  the  sympathizing  spirit  of  the 
public. 

“  Another  work  to  which  the 
council  has  directed  the  attention  of 
the  government,  although  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  is  the  making  accurate  re¬ 
searches  into  the  history  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  have  committed  suicide, 
whose  bodies  are  exposed  at  the 
dead-house.  This  is  suggested,  not 
only  with  a  view  of  prosecuting  re¬ 
searches  of  pathological  anatomy, 
but  also  in  order  to  discover  the 
causes  of  this  crime.  In  carrying 
up  our  inquiries  to  the  causes  of  the 
mischief,  we  shall  lay  open  those 
hidden  evils  which  exist  among  us, 
and  which  drive  so  many  unfortunate 
wretches  to  the  last  fatal  act  of 
despair.  Perhaps  we  may  find,  also, 
that  there  are  some  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  might  correct,  prevent,  or 
diminish.  For  instance,  the  ruin 
which  follows  losses  at  play  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  suicide.  Every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  morals  condemns  gaming. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  catastrophes  and  ruin 
arising-  from  its  baneful  influence 
should  be  collected  and  published, 
in  order  that  the  general  precepts  of 
morality  should  acquire  due  strength, 
that  they  should  be  engraven  on  the 
heart,  and  find  their  way  into  our 
legislature.  If  the  council  dared 
dwell  on  such  objects,  which  seem  a 
little  beyond  its  proper  province,  it 


would  endeavour  to  reform  the  ge¬ 
neral  maxim,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  voice  which  does  not  act  on 
the  corporeal  structure,  as  well  as  on 
the  moral  character,  after  the  manner 
of  a  poison;  and  that  every  immoral 
institution  is  to  the  latter  a  most  in¬ 
salubrious  one.” 

Quarantine ,  &c.  —  The  question 
which  has  been  most  agitated,  and 
which  is  most  important,  is— -whether 
epidemical  diseases  be  ever  propa¬ 
gated  by  contagion?  On  the  decision, 
it  depends  whether  we  shall  consider 
quarantine,  lazarettos,  &c.  as  regu¬ 
lations  injurious  to  commerce,  and 
suggested  by  ungrounded  apprehen¬ 
sions,  or  as  measures  ensuring  the 
safety  of  the  community  by  the  tem¬ 
porary  inconvenience  of  some  in¬ 
dividuals.  With  respect  to  the  plague, 
the  point  seems  to  be  decided  in 
favour  of  its  propagation  by  contact, 
by  the  authority  of  a  vast  majority 
of  those  who  are  entitled  to  our  con¬ 
fidence;  and  as  a  consequence  it 
follows  that  its  progress  may  be 
arrested  by  a  vigilant  system  of 
police,  cutting  off  every  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  infected  and  the 
healthy.  Such  appears  also  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  fever  which 
lately  prevailed  in  these  dominions, 
particularly  in  Ireland.  In  the  yellow 
fever,  on  the  contrary,  the  weight  of 
evidence  leans  decidedly  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  although  the  opinion  is  by 
no  means  universally  received.  There 
is  every  probability  that  the  matter 
of  contagion  requires  the  aid  of  a 
certain  state  of  the  atmosphere,  to 
give  effect  to  its  powers,  and  ensure 
its  propagation;  and  it  is  only  in  this 
way  that  we  can  account  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  course,  and  decline  of  cer¬ 
tain  diseases.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
filth  and  animal  putrefaction  can  di¬ 
rectly  generate  contagion ;  but  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
fevers  produced  by  fatigue,  &c.,  may 
be  rendered  contagious  by  such 
causes.  These  are  the  principal 
questions  to  which  contagion  has 
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given  rise,  and  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  practitioner  to  make  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  relating  to  them.  Of  the 
lazarettos  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
authors  say  that  the  best  praise  of 
their  regulations  is  to  be  found  in 
their  success;  for  though  twelve 
months  never  elapse  but  that  the 
plague  rages  in  some  part  of  the 
Levant,  or  of  the  coasts  of  Barbary, 
the  infection  has  seldom  reached  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  France,  or  Spain, 
Terrible  exceptions  may  be  adduced, 
yet  they  may  generally  be  traced  to 
some  clandestine  violation  of  the 
Quarantine  laws,  rather  than  to  their 
imperfect  execution,  as  in  the  recent 
instance  of  Malta,  where  the  cupidity 
of  a  smuggler  introduced  the  pest 
into  the  island,  to  which  he  and  his 
family  fell  the  first  victims. — Vol.  I. 
p.  130.  An  attempt  made  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  to  disprove  the  contagious 
nature  of  the  plague,  totally  failed; 
“  and  to  those,”  says  Dr.  Paris, 

who  consider  our  long  immunity 
from  the  plague  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  our  future  security,  it  may  be 
observed,  that,  although  the  island 
of  Malta  is,  from  many  causes,  much 
more  exposed  to  this  infection  than 
Great  Britain,  yet  it  was  free  from 
plague  for  138  years,  a  period  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  our  own  case  by  only 
sixteen  years.”  We  must  pass  over 
other  less  important  branches  of  me¬ 
dical  police,  such  as  the  adulteration 
of  medicines,  the  sale  of  poisons, 
the  regulation  of  bills  of  mortality, 
&c.  and  proceed  to  the  second  part  of 
the  work. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Fatal  Consequences  resulting  from  Slight 
Wounds  received  on  Dissection. 

(Continued  from  p.  351.) 

Dr.  Codes  has  made  some  reflec¬ 
tions  on  these  cases,  which  he  thinks 
present  us  “  with  the  character  of  a 
disease  both  formidable  and  new.” 

“  The  severe  pain  felt  on  the  point 
of  the  shoulder;  the  peculiar  colour¬ 


less  swelling,  or  fulness  above  the 
clavicle,  within  a  few  hours  after  the 
infliction  of  the  wound;  the  wound 
itself  at  this  time  free  from  inflam¬ 
mation  or  pain;  no  red  streaks,  no 
pain,  nor  even  tenderness  on  pressure 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  limb. 
In  short,  no  trace  at  the  time  of  any 
morbid  connexion  between  the  wound 
and  the  seat  of  the  pain,  were  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  this  dis¬ 
ease.” 

Another  remarkable  phenomenon 
was  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
pustules,  (unlike  to  any  he  had  ever 
witnessed)  particularly  the  pustule  on 
the  fore-arm  of  Mr.  Dease,  which 
could  not  have  been  from  the  wound 
made  by  the  lancet,  as  this  pustule 
was  below  the  incision,  the  inter¬ 
vening  skin  between  it  and  the  pus¬ 
tule  being  natural.  The  resemblance 
of  these  elevations  to  vesications, 
while  to  the  touch  they  felt  solid, 
was  another  peculiarity.  Our  author 
cannot  agree  that  the  swelling  on  the 
side  of  the  chest,  in  these  cases,  was 
of  an  erysipelatous  nature,  as  the 
redness  was  of  a  bright  healthy  co¬ 
lour,  and  did  not  occupy  more  than 
a  sixth  part  of  the  swelling. 

Dr.  C.  observes  that,  however  we 
may  dispose  of  the  disease,  in  a  no¬ 
sological  way,  it  is  obvious  that  nei¬ 
ther  habits  of  dissection  the  most 
lengthened,  nor  a  state  of  dead  body 
the  most  free  from  putrefaction,  can 
secure  the  anatomist  from  the  danger 
of  this  formidable  disease.  Mr.  Dease 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  dissection 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  Dr. 
Colles’s  recollection  he  found  most 
of  the  instances  of  inflammation  and 
fever  following  wounds  received  in 
dissection,  among  those  pupils  who 
had  arrived  at  the  third  season  of 
their  anatomical  pursuits.  We  are 
disposed  to  think  Dr.  Colles  is  not 
correct  ih  supposing  that  it  is  a  ge¬ 
nerally  received  opinion  among  the 
professiqp,  “  that  the  danger  from 
wounds  in  dissection  is  in  proportion 
to  the  putrefaction  of  the  subject,  or 
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to  the  contagious  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  which  had  caused  death.”  The 
best  informed  anatomists  of  this 
country  do  not  entertain  such  an  opi¬ 
nion,  their  experience  coinciding  with 
that  of  our  author  as  expressed  in  the 
following  passage. 

<c  On  the  contrary,  according  to 
my  observation,  unpleasant  conse¬ 
quences  have  been  so  rare,  where 
the  subject  was  far  advanced  in  pu¬ 
trefaction,  as  to  induce  me  to  think 
that  putrefaction  rather  gives  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  anatomist;  nor  could  I 
trace  any  connexion  between  the  dis¬ 
order  in  question,  and  the  contagious 
nature  of  the  disease  which  had  de¬ 
stroyed  the  subject  of  dissection,  and 
surely  during  the  winters  of  1818-9, 
when  fever  raged  so  extensively  in 
Dublin,  we  should  have  had  some 
striking  instances  of  such  a  con¬ 
nexion  had  it  existed.  Perhaps  the 
majority  of  the  affections  in  question 
have  occurred  in  cases  of  examina¬ 
tion  of  bodies  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  death,  and  where  the  body  had 
not  even  been  interred.” 

Dr.  Colies  has  never  witnessed  any 
of  those  dangerous  constitutional  af¬ 
fections  which  are  mentioned  by  some 
authors,  as  attending  the  dissection 
of  bodies  in  a  state  of  putrefaction. 
In  respect  to  the  question  whether 
we  are  to  attribute  these  accidents  to 
a  poison  or  septic  principle  inocu¬ 
lated,  or  merely  to  the  puncture  it¬ 
self,  in  a  peculiar  state  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  —  we  would  be  disposed  to 
answer,  in  the  absence  of  demon¬ 
strable  proof,  that  there  is  great  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  some  poisonous  mat¬ 
ter  introduced  —  the  effects  of  this 
being  modified  by  the  state  of  the 
constitution  at  the  time.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  mere  punctures, by  com¬ 
mon  instruments,  in  the  various  avo¬ 
cations  of  life,  are  very  trivial,  and, 
when  they  do  become  serious,  are  of 
a  very  different  class  from  those  fol¬ 
lowing  dissection  wounds.  We  allude 
to  the  tetanic  affections  occasionally 
following  slight  wounds,  especially  in 
tropical  climates. 


As  our  author  cannot  offer  any 
thing  consolatory  in  the  way  of  treat¬ 
ment,  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on 
anatomists,  he  reasonably  thinks,  to 
attend  to  the  means  of  prevention. 

“  The  advantages  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  application  to  such  wounds  of 
caustics  in  a  solid  or  liquid  form,  is 
too  obvious  to  require  any  comment ; 
they  are  the  only  means  upon  which 
we  can  rely  with  absolute  certainty. 
But  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  zeal  of  anatomists  must  doubt 
whether  any  practice  which  interferes 
with  the  prosecution  of  their  pursuits 
will  be  generally  adopted ;  the  pain 
and  the  delay  which  must  be  occa¬ 
sioned  by  applying  caustic  to  every 
little  scratch,  will  prevent  this  plan 
from  being  as  generally  followed  as 
it  should  be,  or  as  the  safety  of  indi¬ 
viduals  require.  I  would  therefore 
recommend  that  each  dissecting  table 
be  furnished  with  a  cup  of  oleum  te¬ 
rebinth  in  ae,  into  which  the  anatomist 
should  plunge  his  finger  the  moment 
it  is  wounded.  The  smart  which  this 
produces  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  it 
will  not  cause  any  serious  delay,  while 
the  irritation  may  counteract  the 
power  of  infection,  or  alter  the  mode 
of  inflammation  in  the  wound.” 

We  may  be  permitted  to  remark 
that,  for  many  years  past,  the  pre¬ 
cept  and  example  of  Professor  Chaus- 
sier  have  been  adopted  in  the  ana¬ 
tomical  schools  of  Paris.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  keeps  in  his  pocket  a  small 
phial  of  the  liquid  butter  of  anti¬ 
mony  (muriate  of  antimony),  and 
whenever  he  wounds  himself  in  dis¬ 
section,  plunges  the  point  of  a  little 
wooden  pencil  into  the  caustic,  and 
quickly  cauterizes  the  puncture  or 
wound.  We,  ourselves,  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  strong  nitric  acid,  where 
the  wound  is  tortuous,  or  made  with 
a  sharp  pointed  instrument,  as  this 
liquid  immediately  penetrates  every 
part  of  the  puncture,  and  completely 
disorganizes  its  parietes,  thereby 
rendering  them  incapable  of  taking 
up  any  part  of  the  septic  principle. 
When,  unfortunately,  the  poison  has 
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taken  effect,  we  know  of  no  specific 
means  of  checking  its  progress,  and 
therefore  we  are  obliged  to  combat 
the  symptoms  on  general  principles, 
for  which  no  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
When  we  reflect  that  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  produced  by  these  punctures  is 
of  a  specific  kind,  and  attended  with 
a  peculiar  constitutional  derangement, 
we  much  doubt  the  propriety  of  that 
active  system  of  depletion  which  is 
so  effectual  in  common  phlogosis  and 
acute  inflammatory  diseases. 

Practical  Observations.  By  Joseph  Swan, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeoris, 

and  Surgeon  to  the  Lincoln  County  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Case  of  Severe  Burn.— Joseph 
Baily,  aetat.  five  years,  was  burnt 
by  his  clothes  catching  fire  about 
2,  p.  m.,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1822. 
A  bucket  of  cold  water  was  thrown 
over  him,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  flames,  and  he  was 
soon  after  removed  to  the  county 
hospital.  The  injury  chiefly  extended 
over  his  arms  and  legs,  and  a  small 
portion  of  his  back,  but  in  none  of 
these  places  was  it  by  any  means 
severe.  About  six  inches  of  the  skin 
over  the  epigastrium  were  slightly 
burnt.  Oil  was  applied  to  the  injured 
parts  soon  after  the  accident;  and  on 
his  admission  into  the  hospital,  cerate 
rosin,  to  which  spirit  of  turpentine 
had  been  added,  and  fifteen  drops  of 
laudanum  were  given  him. 

He  was  restless,  and  vomited,  and 
in  the  night  became  insensible;  in 
which  state  he  continued  until  6,  a. 
m.  of  the  4th,  when  he  died.  At 
different  times  he  vomited  a  blackish 
matter,  and  the  day  before  he  died, 
appeared  so  weak  and  cold,  that  a 
little  wine  and  sago  were  given  him. 

Examination. — Opening  the  abdo¬ 
men,  every  part  appeared  sound  ex¬ 
cept  the  stomach,, in  the  villous  coat 
of  which  were  several  spots  and 
stripes  like  sloughs,  extending  deep, 
and  quite  black.  The  lungs  were 
sound;  but  some  purple  spots  ap¬ 
peared  behind  the  pleura,  forming 


the  posterior  mediastinum.  Every 
other  part  in  the  chest  was  sound. 
The  membranes  of  the  brain  were 
much  more  vascular  than  natural,  and 
especially  the  velum  interposition, 
and  about  the  pons  varolii.  There 
was  not  more  fluid  than  usual  in  the 
ventricles,  but  there  was  about  an 
ounce  at  the  foramen  magnum. 

If  an}r  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  this  case,  respecting  those  who 
have  been  burnt,  1  think  opiates 
ought  not  be  given,  nor  any  stimu¬ 
lants,  but  that  the  patient  should  be 
purged;  and  if  coma  comes  on,  and 
the  head  is  much  affected,  leeches 
should  be  applied  to  the  temples- 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
diseased  appearances  of  the  head  and 
stomach  were  produced  by  the  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  skin ;  and,  therefore,  I 
think  all  applications  tending  to  in¬ 
crease  this  state  should  be  avoided. 

Cases  of  Apoplexy . — Case  I. — - 
Mrs.  Biscoby,  set.  70,  after  walking 
about  two  hundred  yards,  ran  about 
twenty  more.  She  immediately  com¬ 
plained  of  being  out  of  breath  and 
faint,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  ex¬ 
pired. 

A  few  days  before  she  died,  she 
had  been  twice  very  dizzy,  and  in 
consequence  fell  down.  She  had  for 
a  long  time  been  troubled  with  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing,  and  her  legs 
had  swelled  a  little ;  in  every  other 
respect  she  enjoyed  perfect  health. 
She  was  not  extremely  corpulent,  but 
was  sufficiently  fat  to  show  that  her 
body  was  well  nourished.  This  ac¬ 
count  I  received  from  her  friends. 

Examination.  —  On  opening  the 
head  forty-eight  hours  after  death,  all 
the  vessels  were  found  filled  with 
black  blood.  On  cutting  into  the 
brain,  it  was  rather  softer  than  is 
usual  at  her  age,  but  it  had  a  healthy 
appearance,  though  every  part  of  it 
was  gorged  with  black  blood,  as  in  a 
person  who  has  been  hanged.  There 
was  rather  more  fluid  than  usual  in 
the  lateral  ventricles.  There  was 
some  fluid  about  the  base  of  the  brain. 
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The  basilar  artery  had  some  spots  of 
ossification  on  it,  otherwise  every  part 
of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  and  the 
part  of  the  medulla  spinalis  exa¬ 
mined,  had  a  perfectly  healthy  ap¬ 
pearance.  On  opening  the  chest,  the 
right  lung  was  perfectly  sound,  but 
was  distended  with  air.  The  left  ad¬ 
hered  every  where  to  the  side  of  the 
chest,  and  it  was  so  soft  as  to  give 
way  on  being  gently  pressed  by  the 
fingers,  and  therefore  was  not  sepa¬ 
rated  without  some  difficulty.  It  had 
not  an  altered  colour,  but  had  a  pulpy 
appearance.  There  was  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  fluid  in  the  chest. 

There  was  more  than  an  ounce  of 
fluid  in  the  pericardium ;  but  the 
heart  had  a  healthy  appearance,  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  spot,  about  the  size  of  a 
sixpence,  towards  the  apex,  which 
was  white,  as  if  inflammation  had 
formerly  existed  there.  There  were 
some  slight  ossifications  in  the  mitral 
valves.  The  aorta  was  very  large, 
and  had  many  patches  of  ossification 
on  it.  Every  part  in  the  abdomen 
was  sound,  except  that  there  had 
been  a  femoral  hernia ;  and  a  small 
portion  of  thecsecumwas  thickened, 
which,  in  all  probability,  was  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  frequent  protusion. 

In  this  case,  there  was  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  change  of  structure  to  ac¬ 
count  for  death;  and  it  is  most  pro¬ 
bable  that,  if  the  patient  had  been 
bled  and  purged  when  she  felt  the 
dizziness,  her  life  might  have  been 
preserved.  In  this  case,  the  blood 
either  could  not  pass  through  the 
lungs,  or  was  not  oxygenized  by  them; 
so  that  the  accumulation  of  venous 
blood  in  the  brain  destroyed  life. 

I  conceive  that  apoplexy  depends 
more  frequently  on  the  difficult  trans¬ 
mission  of  blood  through  the  lungs, 
or  from  its  not  being  properly  oxy¬ 
genized,  than  is  imagined.  A  sto¬ 
mach  overloaded  by  wholesome  food, 
or  containing  a  small  quantity  of  in¬ 
digestible  food,  deranges  all  the  parts 
to  which  the  branches  of  the  par  va- 
gum  are  distributed;  and  therefore 


the  lungs  do  not  perform  their  func¬ 
tions  ;  in  which  cases,  though  bleed¬ 
ing  is  absolutely  required,  the  great¬ 
est  quantity  of  blood  may  be  taken 
away  without  affording  complete  re¬ 
lief;  therefore,  if  a  person  is  seized 
with  apoplexy,  and  bleeding  has  not 
afforded  relief,  and  there  is  no  symp¬ 
tom  of  paralysis,  and  it  is  probable 
the  stomach  contains  undigested  food, 
it  is  advisable  to  give  an  emetic. 

Case  2. — A  boy,  about  fourteen 
years  old,  after  working  hard  the 
whole  day,  eat  a  very  hearty  dinner. 
He  immediately  became  insensible, 
and  continued  so  several  hours.  I 
bled  him,  but  he  was  not  in  the  least 
relieved;  I  then  gave  him  an  emetic. 
After  some  time  he  vomited  up  what 
he  had  eaten,  and  became  imme¬ 
diately  sensible. 

Case  3.  —  A  gentleman,  about 
fifty-eight  years  old,  was  seized  with 
apoplexy.  I  took  much  blood  from 
him,  but  he  was  not  relieved.  1  gave 
him  an  emetic,  which  made  him  eject 
the  remains  of  his  dinner,  which  he 
had  eaten  six  hours  before,  and  he 
was  immediately  relieved. 

Cased. — A  little  girl,  nearly  three 
years  old,  could  not  eat  her  breakfast 
as  usual ;  and  shortly  after  com¬ 
plained  of  being  sleepy.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  she  became  insensible, 
and  was  seized  with  convulsions,  which 
were  so  severe  that  I  every  moment 
thought  she  would  expire.  I  was 
asked  to  bleed  her,  but  refused  doing 
this,  because  she  appeared  so  nearly 
exhausted;  and  I  firmly  believed  such 
practice  might  prove  fatal.  I  gave 
her,  in  divided  doses,  nearly  forty 
grains  of  powdered  ipecacuanha.  At 
length,  by  irritating  the  throat  'with  a 
feather,  she  vomited  a  quantity  of 
very  thick  mucous.  The  convulsions 
immediately  left  her,  and  she  shortly 
after  spoke.  In  a  few  hours  she 
became  perfectly  sensible.  She  was 
purged,  and  had  four  leeches  applied 
twice  to  the  temples  in  the  course  of 
the  day;  and  a  few  days  after  she 
was  quite  well. 
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Professor  Dollinger' s  Experiments  on 
the  Pulse. —  Our  readers  may  com¬ 
pare  the  following  remarks  with  the 
theory  of  the  late  Or.  Parry,  which  has 
excited  so  much  notice.  M.  Dollinger, 
on  visiting  some  water-works,  observed, 
that  on  grasping  the  lead  pipes  into 
which  water  was  forced  upwards  by 
pumps,  he  could  plainly  perceive  an 
impulse  at  each  successive  wave,  very 
much  resembling  what  is  felt  in  the  ar¬ 
teries.  As  this  could  not  arise,  as  he 
ascertained,  from  the  trembling  of  the 
pipes,  which  were  well  secured,  nor 
from  the  vibrations  of  his  hand,  he  was 
anxious  to  find  whether  the  same  effect 
would  be  perceived  in  any  artery  when 
laid  bare.  In  the  presence  of  his  pupils, 
accordingly,  he  laid  bare  the  carotid  of 
a  dog,  and  though  no  motion  could  be 
seen  by  the  eye,  the  pulse  was  distinctly 
felt.  He  hence  concluded  that  the  ar¬ 
teries  suffer  no  alternate  contraction  or 
dilatation.  The  pulse  is  therefore,  he 
thinks,  produced  by  the  wave  of  blood, 
the  impulse  being  communicated  with¬ 
out  the  artery  suffering  any  dilatation, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  last  of  a  series 
of  elastic  balls  is  moved  by  an  impulse 
communicated  to  the  first,  while  the 
intervening  ones  are  unmoved. — ( Ma- 
gazin  der  gesammten  Heilkunde.) 

M.  Euseke  de  Salle  on  Physiognomi¬ 
cal  Pathology. — To  obviate  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  diagnosis  in  the  diseases  of 
children,  M.  de  Salle  proposes  to  have 
recourse  to  physiognomy.  This  is  no 
novelty  however,  though  some  of  his 
details  are  both  new  and  problematical. 
For  example,  he  tells  us  that  the  line 
w  hich  runs  from  the  alae  nasi  to  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  when  pronounced 
in  an  unusual  manner,  is  a  certain 
sign  of  intestinal  inflammation.  We 
do  not  think  that  much  benefit  will  re¬ 
sult  from  M.  de  Salle’s  investigations, 
unless  they  take  some  more  distinct 
form  than  the  present. — ( Report  of  the 
Acad.  Roy  ale  de  Paris.) 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

Guy’s  Hospital. — John  Aberdeen,  set. 
32,  was  brought  into  this  Hospital  with  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  left  thigh,  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  scaffold — the 
bone  protruded  between  3  and  4  inches, 
and  the  knee-joint  was  laid  open  by  a 
fracture  through  the  centre  of  the  con¬ 
dyles: — amputation  was  immediately  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Key,  to  which  the  man 
obstinately  refused  to  submit,  until  about 


three  hours  after  the  accident.  The  patient 
is  better  than,  under  such  unfavourable 
circumstances,  could  have  been  expected. 

St.  Thomas’s,  July  18.  — Mr.  Travers  re¬ 
moved  an  irregular  purple-coloured  tu¬ 
mour  (naevis  maternis)  from  between  the 
shoulders  of  an  infaut. 

Case  of  Lithotomy  in  a  young  subject 
deferred  in  consequence  of  not  being  able, 
on  sounding,  to  detect  the  stone  previous 
to  the  operation. 

Middlesex  Hospital. — A  lad,  aetat  16,  on 
Wednesday  (July  17th,)  unfortunately  fell 
from  a  window,  while  cleaning  it,  a  con¬ 
siderable  height  from  the  ground— for 
which  accident  he  was  brought  into  this 
Hospital,  with  stertorous  breathing,  bleed¬ 
ing  from  the  nose — insensible  dilated 
pupils — in  fact  evidently  labouring  under 
compression  of  the  brain.  In  addition  to 
these  symptoms  there  was  a  fracture  of  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  ulna,  the  bone 
protruding  through  the  skin — the  splin¬ 
tered  end  of  which,  it  is  thought,  wounded 
the  cubital  artery  arid  nerve,  which  were 
suggested  to  be  the  case  from  the  profuse 
haemorrhage  and  the  tetanic  symptoms 
that  ensued. — His  head  was  shaved,  and 
cold  lotions  applied — Sinapisms  to  the 
feet  which  were  extremely  cold.  He  now 
lies  very  bad,  and  little  or  no  hopes  are 
entertained  of  his  recovering. 


This  day  is  published,  Price  os.  boards, 

A  TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  CUP¬ 
PING  :  comprising  a  review  ot  the  An¬ 
tiquity  of  the  Operation;  an  historical 
relation  of  its  descent  through  ancient  and 
modern  times  ;  an  enumeration  and  de¬ 
lineation  of  the  various  instruments  which 
have  been  used  ;  and  a  copious  and  minute 
description  of  the  several  methods  of  per¬ 
forming  the  operation,  with  instructions 
by  which  it  may  be  acquired  with  facility, 
and  practised  with  dexterity  and  effect. — 
By  Samuel  Bayfield,  Surgeon,  Cupper 
to  Guy’s  Hospital. — With  Plates. 

Errata. — First  page,  under  Dr.  Gall, 
of  our  last  Number;  instead  of  ILLUSI V  E 
read  MORAL  LIBERTY.— Under  Hos¬ 
pital  Reports,  July  10th,  6th  and  7th  lines, 
read — removed  one  arm  from  the  socket  oj 
the  shoulder-bone . 
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